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PART  I  — THE  WESI^KN  FRt)NT 


C!HA*T«R    I 

THS  first  amiivenuuy  of  ilie  twBir  «<ni  diie  'westieni  iSrant  fMl  on 
August  .2,  Q.9St5.  it  was  on  SHieB^ay,  -July  28,  of  Ui^  i»rmous 
year  that  ijomA  iBercbtoid,  iiie  Austro-'Hunvarian  ;Foraign 
Minister,  liad  pressed  the  'button  in  ''-the  powder  magarine  of 
Europe''— 4iie  Balkanas--^  decburing  war  on  Serbia. 

For  two  days  fhe  worM  looked  on  in  breathless,  wondering 
suspense.  'Kien,  like  a  series  of  'titanic  liHinderbDltB  hm^led  in 
«4uiek  succession,  mighty  ^evefits  shaped  tiiemselveswith  a  violenoe 
and  a  rapidity  Hmt  ^staggered  'tiie  imagination. 

On  July  81,  Idltt,  "a  state  otf  war"  was  proclaimed  in  Ger- 
many; the  next  day  (August  1)  that  ommtiy  declared  war  on 
Bussia;  on  August  2,  1914,  Germany  delivored  her  ultimatum 
to  Belgium  and  invaded  botti  France  and  LusEoniburg,  following 
up  these  acts  with  a  declaration  d£  war  against  France  on  ihe 
-  8dof  the  same  month. 

.Before  liie  «un  had  risen  and  set  again  there  came  19be  climax 
to  tiiat  most  sensational  week :  Great  Britain  had  thrown  her 
weight  into  the  scales  against  the  Teutonic  Powers.  This  oc- 
curred on  August  4, 1914,  the  same  day  that  the  Grerman  frontier 
force  under  General  von  Emmich  came  into  contact  with  the 
Belgian  pickets  before  Liege. 

After  thirty-six  hours  of  lighting  the  southern  forts  were  cap- 
tured and  the  city  fell  into  German  hands  on  August  7,  1914.  It 
^as  not  until  the  15th,  however,  that  General  Leman,  the  Belgian 
commander,  was  conquered  in  his  last  stronghold,  the  northern 
fort  of  Loncin.     When  tiiat  fell,  the  railway  system  of  the 
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10  THE   STORY   OP   THE   GREAT   WAR 

Belgian  plains  lay  open  to  the  invaders.  Leman's  determined 
stand  had  delayed  the  German  advance  for  at  least  a  week,  and 
afforded  an  extremely  valuable  respite  for  tiie  unprepared 
French  and  British  armies. 

The  first  drafts  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  landed 
in  France  on  August  16,  1914.  On  August  7,  1914,  a  French 
brigade  from  Belfort  had  crossed  the  frontier  into  Alsace 
and  taken  the  towns  of  Altkirch  and  Mulhausen,  which, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  hold  for  more  than  three  days. 
Between  August  7  and  August  15,  1914,  large  bodies  of  Ger- 
man cavalry  witii  infantry  supports  crossed  the  Meuse  be- 
tween Liege  and  the  Dutch  frontier,  acting  as  a  screen  for  the 
main  advance.  The  Belgian  army,  concentrated  on  the  Dyle, 
scored  some  successes  against  the  Germans  at  Haelen,  Tirlemont, 
and  Engherzee  on  the  12th  and  13th,  but  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Loncin  tiie  German  advance  guards  fell  back  and  the  main  Ger- 
man right  under  Von  Kluck  advanced  toward  Brussels.  On  the 
19th  the  Belgians  began  to  withdraw  to  the  fortress  of  Antwerp. 
Brussels  fell  to  the  Germans  on  tiie  20th.  Von  Kluck  turned 
toward  the  Sambre  and  Von  Billow  advanced  along  the  Meuse  to 
Namur.  On  the  opposite  bank  (the  right)  of  the  Meuse  the 
Saxon  army  of  Von  Hansen  moved  against  Namur  and  Dinant, 
while  farther  south  the  German  Crown  Prince  and  the  Duke  of 
Wiirttemberg  pushed  their  forces  toward  the  French  frontier. 
Meanwhile,  General  de  Castelnau,  commanding  the  French  ris^t, 
had  seized  most  of  the  passes  of  the  Vosges,  overrun  upper 
Alsace  almost  to  the  Rhine,  and  had  reached  Saarburg  on  the 
Metz-Strassburg  railway.  On  August  20, 19^4,  the  Germans  at- 
tacked Namur,  captured  it  on  the  23d,  and  demolished  the  last 
forts  on  the  24th.  This  unexpected  event  placed  the  Allies  in  an 
extremely  critical  situation,  which  led  to  serious  reverses.  The 
British  force  on  the  left  was  in  danger  of  being  enveloped  in  Von 
Kluck's  wheeling  movement;  the  fall  of  Namur  had  turned  the 
flank  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  French  armies;  the  latter  was 
defeated  by  Von  Bulow  at  Charleroi  on  the  22d;  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  armies  of  the  Duke  of  Wtirttemberg  and  the 
crown  prince  also  contributed  to  render  inevitable  an  immediate 
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retir^nent  of  the  allied  ri^t  and  center.  The  Freaeh  army  that 
had  invaded  Lorraine — a  grave  strategical  blunder — had  also 
come  ta  grief.  The  Bavarians  from  M«tz  had  broken  its  kft 
ynag  on  the  20ih  and  driven  it  back  e^er  the  frontier.  De 
Castelteu  was  fighting  desperatdy  for  Nancy  on  a  long  front 
from  Pont^i-Moiisson  down  to  St  Di6.  On  tiie  24th  tiie  B^ritish 
line  feft  back  to  tiie  vicinity  of  Mairibease^  where  Von  Elude 
attempted  to  close  it  is.  Sir  John^  French  frustrated  tbe  plan  by 
further  retiring  ta  a  line  running  through  Le  Cateau  and  Land- 
recieSy  August  2S,  1914.  After  a  violent  holdings  battle  during 
two  days  the  whole  British  front  had  fallen  badr  to  St  Qiientin 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oise. 

It  wm&  General  MFre's  plan  to  retreat  to  a  positiim  south 
of  the  Mame,  whare  his  reserves  would  be  available,  a  move- 
ment which  was  successfully  carried  out  by  aU  parts  of  the 
allied  fine  during*  the  following  week.  By  September  5,  1914, 
this  line  extended  from  the  southeast  of  Paris,  along  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Mame,  across  the  Champagne 
to  a  point  south  of  Verdun.  Beyond  that,  De  Castehiau 
was  still  holding  the  heights  in  front  of  Nancy.  The  powerful 
German  advance  had  forced  tiie  Allies  back  some  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  almost  to  the  shelter  ot  the  Paris  fortifications.  It 
seemed  only  a  matter  of  hours  to  the  fall  of  Paris  when  General 
Joffre  began  his  counteroifensive  on  September  6,  1914.  At- 
t^npting  to  pierce  and  envelop  the  allied  left  center,  Von  Kluck 
marched  across  the  front  of  the  British  to  strike  at  the  Fifth 
French  Army  commanded  by  General  d'Esperey,  who  had  re- 
placed Lanrezac  after  the  Charleroi  defeat.  But  the  turn  of  the 
tide  was  at  hand.  The  Sixth  French  Army  from  Paris,  under 
General  Manoury,  fiercely  attacked  Van  Kluck's  rear  guards  on 
the  Ourcq;  Sir  John  French  drove  against  the  right  of  the  main 
German  advance;  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  French  armies  held  thq 
fnmt  of  Von  Eluck  and  Von  Billow;  the  Fourth  French  Army 
soutji  of  Vitry  resisted  the  piercing  movement  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirttemberg,  and  the  Third  French  Army  (General  Sarrail) 
checked  the  crown  prince  at  Verdun,  while  De  Castelnau  at 
Nancy  entered  upon  the  final  stage  of  the  battle  of  Lorraine.  The 
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first  great  German  offensive  had  failed  in  its  purpose.  By 
September  12,  1914,  the  whole  German  front  was  retreating 
northward.  The  Aisne  plateau,  where  the  Germans  came  to  a  halt, 
is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  defensive  positions  in  Europe, 
and  General  Joffre  soon  realized  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by 
direct  assault.  He  therefore  attempted  to  envelop  the  German 
right  and  eictended  his  left  wing — ^with  a  new  army — ^up  the 
valley  of  the  Oise.  Some  desperate  German  counterattacks  were 
met  at  Rheims  and  south  of  Verdun,  but  they  achieved  small 
success  beyond  creating  a  sharp  salient  in  their  line  at  St. 
MihiSl,  where  tiie  invaders  managed  to  cross  tiie  Meuse.  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  defended  Verdun  with  a  field  army  in  a  wide  circle 
of  intrenchments,  with  the  result  that  the  crown  prince  was 
unable  to  bring  the  great  howitzers  within  range  of  the  fortress, 
and  his  army  suffered  a  severe  defeat  in  the  Argonne. 

The  allied  stand  on  the  Mame  and  the  resultant  battle  not 
only  checked  the  German  avalanche  and  saved  Paris,  but  dis- 
located the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  Grerman  plan  of 
campaign — ^to  crush  France  speedily  with  one  mighty  blow  and 
then  deal  with  Russia. 

On  September  3,  1914,  the  Russians  had  already  captured 
Lemberg — ^two  days  before  the  allied  retreat  from  Mons  came  to 
a  sudden  halt  on  the  Mame.  On  that  same  day,  too,  the  French 
Government  had  been  removed  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  in  antici- 
pation of  tiie  worst.  Having  secured  the  capital  against  immedi- 
ate danger.  General  Joffre  now  began  to  extend  his  line  for  a 
great  enveloping  movement  against  the  German  right.  He 
placed  the  new  Tenth  Army  under  Maud'huy  north  of  De  Cas- 
telnau's  force,  reaching  almost  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  The 
small  British  army  under  Sir  John  French  moved  north  of  that, 
and  the  new  Eighth  French  Army,  under  General  d'Urbal,  was 
intended  to  fill  the  gap  to  the  Channel.  With  remarkable  flexi- 
bility the  Germans  initiated  the  movement  with  their  right  as 
fast  as  the  French  extended  their  left,  and  the  whole  strategy 
of  both  sides  developed  into  a  feverish  race  for  the  northern 
shore.  Before  General  dIJrbal  could  reach  his  appointed  sector, 
however,  that  "gap"  had  been  filled  by  the  remnants  of  the  Bel- 
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giiaLai3iqr;.]iiMrateAa^  of  ibitwaGap  on  Oetober  9, 1914. 

By  sumaaim  margin  the  Allieavhad- won  the  race*,  b«4rw«r8  unabfe 
to;  casry  csaii  the^  mtendedt  olSsnsive;  Deaperate^  moffict^  railed 
finr  a^  manth^.  but.  ihey  auooMcted;  in  holding  tfte'  gate  to  the 
GfaHimiri  pnvts;  The.*fiiist  batUe  of  Ypxeff-AopmentiexvBr  openecb  on 
Oetobeas:'  ]d\ .  191)1^  wh^oi  the-  Geraians  attavMad  simultaneously  at 
Yiu-esy.AntnentitoBai  AixraB^.and:La>BasB6a  AhsHa«victory^  at  either 
ofi  tibe:  two  lastrnameck  places  would'  how  ampij^  sufflsed  for  the 
Geiman)  purpose^  tiinr*  fourftyUb  attack  appeaare  to^  be"  a  rathw 
cuzions*  dinisian  e(£*  energy:.  Tha-  passages*  at  Arras  and^  La 
Bassde  were  heict  Bjr  Genenad  MtodfHu^  and:  G^nenat  9mi<h- 
Dorrien  nespeetively;  The  jCbrmer  d&fendedi  his^  position*  for  the 
first  l^ee  wsaeks  in  Octcriber  wh^r  the>  German  attacks^  wealcsned^; 
tfaa  latter^,  witir  the-  Bntbdr  Seeondi  €oFps>  had  reached  the*  faiv 
thest  peintin:  ihe  La  Bass^  position  by  Oetobeir  Id,.  tM4i.  Viotent 
fightins"  oeonned.  round  this  sector  dumng^  the  tertter*  part  of 
October^  and,  though  cmnpelM'  to  3^eldi  gsmmi  occasinnally,  the 
BritiidL  fiaroe  prevented)  any  serious  (Seiman  adx^^anoe;  Ih  tlie 
earlr  stage  of  ^  1^  strugglb  the*  BelgiflEn.  armyr  and^  a  brigade  of 
FrendL  maidnes  held?  the  Tser/line:  A  Bkdtish  squad)H)n,  operat-. 
ing  from  tiie  Ghannd,^  bixike  thoe  attack  of  the  German^  right,  and 
during*  the^  last  week  of  October  the  BelgiauB*  held)  the  middle 
crossings^  with  the  assistance  of  part  of  the  Fboaudkt  Bighth 
Army.  AdI  immediate  dangper  was  removed  from  this  section  by 
October  31,  1914,  after  the*Bdgian&  had  flooded-  th^  eouxitry  and 
driven  the  Wurttembergers  back  at  Ramseapelle. 

Retuming'to>Ypsre3>.we'ltave  stated  that  the  Germans  attacked 
four  different  paints  in^  tiiis  region,  on  October  11,  1914;  By  the 
20th,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  their  main  objective. was 
the  Ypres  salient — ^neither  the  best  nor  the  easiest  route  to  the 
sea.  What,  tiien,.  was  tiie  motive  underlying  this  particular  phase 
of  the  German  strate^c  plan  ?  It  would  be  pure  presumption — 
taking  that  word,  at  its  worst.  meaaing*-^to  criticize  the  deep, 
long-headed  calculations  of  the  German  war  staff.  A  reason* — 
andi  a  good  reason — ^there  must  have  been.  What  the  historian 
cannot  explain  he  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  speculate  upon 
in  order  to  arrive  at  some  working  hypothesis.    Hence,  would  it 
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be  considered  an  extravagant  flight  of  fancy  to  assume  that  the 
German  decision  was  influenced  by  the  very  simple  fact  that  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  was  concentrated  in  and  around 
Ypres?  Skillful  stage  management  is  useful  even  in  the  grim 
drama  of  war,  and  the  defeat  or  elimination  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  flrst  great  battle  of  the  war  would  indeed  have  produced 
a  most  sensational  effect  with  almost  incalculable  results.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  flrst  battle  of  Ypres  has  already  been  accorded 
its  position  in  the  British  calendar  as  ''the  greatest  flght  in  the 
history  of  our  army."  There  is  yet  another  distinction  that 
battle  can  claim :  it  was  tiie  flrst  mighty  collision  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Teuton  in  the  history  of  mankind.  They  had  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  past — ^never  face  to  face.  French 
troops  also  took  part  in  the  battle ;  they  consisted  of  territorials, 
some  cavalry,  and  Dubois's  Ninth  Corps ;  but  the  heaviest  blows 
were  delivered  with  whole-hearted  force  and  energy  upon  the 
British  line.  This  remarkable  flght  lasted  nearly  a  montii.  Dur- 
ing its  progress  the  Allies  withstood  some  half  a  million  German 
troops  with  a  force  that  never  exceeded  150,000  in  number. 

Before  the  last  thunderous  echoes  of  Ypres  had  melted  away  in 
space,  dreary  winter  spread  its  mantle  over  the  combatants  with 
impartial  severity.  During  the  next  three  months  the  opposing 
forces  settled  down  and  heavily  intrenched  themselves  and  then 
began  that  warfare  at  present  familiar  to  the  world,  resembling 
huge  siege  operations.  The  Allies  were  flghting  for  time — ^the  (Jer- 
mans  against  it.  The  allied  commanders  aimed  at  wearing  down 
the  man-power  of  the  enemy  by  a  series  of  indecisive  actions  in 
which  his  losses  should  be  disproportionally  greaterthan  their  own. 

The -most  important  events  of  the  winter  campaign  were  the 
fight  near  La  Bassee  in  December,  1914,  where  the  British  Indian 
Corps  distinguished  itself;  the  flghting  at  Givenchy  in  January 
and  February,  1915;  the  battle  at  Soissons  in  January,  1915, 
where  the  French  lost  some  ground ;  the  long  struggle  in  northern 
Champagne  during  February  and  March,  1915,  where  the  French 
flrst  made  use  of  artillery  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  some  consider- 
able actions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pont-a-Mousson  and  the 
southeast  valleys  of  the  Vosges. 
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In  March,  1916,  the  Allies  began  what  has  been  described  as  a 
tentative  offensive.  Between  March  10  and  March  12,  1915,  the 
British  advanced  about  a  mile  on  a  front  of  three  miles  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  but  the  aim  of  the  operations,  which  were  directed 
against  Lille,  could  not  be  achieved.  Early  in  April  the  French 
carried  the  heights  of  Les  Eparges,  which  commanded  the  main 
communications  of  the  Woevre,  an  action  that  led  to  a  general 
belief  that  the  Allies'  summer  offensive  would  be  aimed  at  Metz. 
But  the  plan — ^if  it  ever  was  entertained — ^was  abandoned  toward 
the  Old  of  April,  1915,  when  the  critical  situation  of  the  Russians 
in  Galida  made  it  imperative  to  create  a  diversion  in  another 
area,  where  the  effects  would  be  more  quickly  felt.  Before  the 
French  attack  could  mature,  however,  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 
was  developing. 

The  Germans  began  shelling  Ypres  on  April  20, 1915,  to  prevent 
reenf orconents  from  entering  the  salient,  and  in  the  evening  of 
April  22, 1915,  th^  made  their  first  attack  with  poisonous  gas.  A 
Froich  division  lying  between  the  canal  and  the  Pilken  road  had 
the  first  experience  of  this  new  horror  added  to  the  methods  of 
warfare.  Much  has  been  written  in  condemnation  of  emplojring 
poisonous  gas,  and  the  practice  has  been  widely  discussed  from 
the  '^moral"  and  '^humane"  point  of  view.  The  Germans  claim 
that  the  French  used  it  first — a  contention  not  supported  by 
evidence.  "On  the  general  moral  question,"  says  Mr.  John 
Buchan,  the  well-known  English  writer  on  military  subjects,  "it 
is  foolish  to  dogmatize."  He  points  out  that  all  war  is  barbarous 
in  essence,  and  that  a  man  who  died  in  torture  from  the  effects  of 
poison  gas  might  have  suffered  equal  agony  from  a  shrapnel 
wound.  Hence  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  (Jerman  innova- 
tion, if  not  particularly  more  barbarous  than  other  weapons, 
was  at  least  impolitic,  since  its  employment  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  and  exasperated  the  feelings  of  Germany's  enemies. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  poison  clouds  proved  very  effective  at 
Ypres  during  April  and  May,  1915.  The  French  line  was  driven 
in  and  tiie  left  brigade  of  the  Canadians  on  their  right  was 
forced  back  in  a  sharp  angle.  For  tiie  first  five  days  the  northern 
side  of  the  salient  was  steadily  pressed  in  by  gas  and  artillery 
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attacks.  This,  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  ended  about  May  24, 
1915 ;  it  had  lasted  practically  as  long  as  the  first  battle,  though 
the  fighting  had  be^i  less  continuous.  The  Germans  were  mean- 
while striving  desperately  to  force  a  decision  in  Galicia  and 
Poland,  simultaneously  fighting  a  long-range  holding  battle  in 
the  west  with  fewer  men  and  more  guns. 

On  May  10,  1915,  began  the  great  attack  by  the  French  in  the 
Artois,  aimed  at  securing  Lens  and  the  communications  of  the 
Scheldt  valley.  After  violent  artillery-fire  preparations,  the 
French  center  south  of  Carency  was  pushed  forward  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  a  few  days  they  took  the  towns  of  Albain, 
Carency,  Neuville  St.  Vaast,  and  most  of  Souchez,  besides  the 
whole  plateau  of  Lorette.  But  the  Germans  had  prepared  a 
number  of  fortins,  which  had  to  be  captured  before  any  general 
advance  could  be  made.  This  mode  of  warfare  enables  a  nu- 
merically inferior  force  well  supplied  with  ammunition  to  resist 
for  a  considerable  time  the  most  resolute  attacks.  The  French 
army  was  still  engaged  in  this  operation  when  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  war  dawned.  The  situation  at  the  moment  is 
summarized  in  a  French  ofiicial  communique  as  follows :  "There 
has  been  no  great  change  on  tiie  western  front  for  many  months. 
Great  battles  have  been  fought,  the  casualties  have  been  heavy  on 
both  sides,  but  territorial  gains  have  been  insignificant 


CHAPTER    II 


FIGHTING     IN     ARTOIS     AND     THE 
VOSGES 

ON  the  first  of  August,  1915,  the  situation  on  the  western 
front  was  as  follows :  The  position  of  the  Belgian  troops  has 
been  described ;  the  British  held  the  line  from  the  north  of  Ypres 
to  tiie  soutii  of  La  Bass^.  The  Germans  had  closed  in  to  some 
extent  round  Ypres  during  the  two  big  battles,  and  the  trenches 
now  ran  in  a  semicircle  about  the  city  at  a  distance  of  from 
4  Gt.  War— 1 
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two  and  one-half  to  three  miles.  The  line  turned  south  at  St. 
Eloi,  skirted  the  west  of  the  Messines  ridge,  turned  east  again 
at  Ploegstreet  Wood,  and  south  to  the  east  of  Armenti^res. 
Hence  the  trenches  extended  southwestward  to  Neuve  Chapelle 
and  Festhubert  to  La  Bass4e.  The  remainder  of  the  front — 
down  to  the  Swiss  frontier — was  defended  by  the  French,  along 
by  Lille,  Rheims,  and  the  fortresses  of  Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal, 
and  Belfort. 

After  the  battles  of  May  and  June,  1915,  in  Artois,  activity 
on  the  western  front  became  concentrated  in  the  Vosges,  where 
the  French  by  a  series  of  comparatively  successful  engagements 
had  managed  to  secure  possession  of  more  favorable  positions 
and  to  retain  them  in  spite  of  incessant  and  violent  counter- 
attacks. The  supreme  object  of  the  allied  commanders  at  this 
stage  was  to  wear  down  their  opponents  through  vain  and  costly 
counteroffensives,  and  to  absorb  the  German  local  resources  in 
that  sector.  It  had  been  decided  by  the  Allies  to  begin  a  fresh 
offensive  on  the  western  front  in  August,  1915,  but  owing  to 
incomplete  preparations,  the  attempt  was  of  necessity  postponed 
till  the  third  week  in  September.  It  was  extremely  urgent  that 
some  determined  move  should  be  made  as  speedily  as  possible; 
the  Russians  were  suffering  defeat  and  disaster  in  the  east,  and 
were  already  retreating  from  Warsaw  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
1916.  The  British  and  the  French  meanwhile  could  do  little  more 
than  engage  in  local  actions  until  their  arrangements  for  offen- 
sive operations  on  a  vast  scale  should  be  completed.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Germans  were  also  busily  making  preparations  to  pro- 
vide, against  every  possibility  in  case  of  retreat.  New  lines  of 
defenses  were  constructed  across  Belgium ;  formidable  complex 
trenches  guarded  by  barbed-wire  entanglements ;  concrete  bases 
for  heavy  guns  connected  by  railways;  and  a  large  fortified 
station  was  erected.  These  preparations  rendered  possible  a 
very  rapid  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  to  Brabant 
and  Antwerp. 

The  fighting  on  the  western  front  during  August,  1915,  may 
be  described  as  a  fierce,  continuous  battle,  a  lively  seesaw  of  cap- 
turing and  recapturing  positions,  followed  at  regular  intervals 
4  Gt.  War— 2 
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by  the  publication  of  the  most  contradictory  ''official"  reports 
from  the  German,  French,  and  British  headquarters.  Many  of 
than  gave  diametrically  opposite  accounts  of  the  same  events. 
In  the  first  week  of  the  month  the  Germans  made  furious 
attacks  against  the  French  positions  at  Lingd^opf  and  Barren- 
kopf .  All  through  the  Argonne  forest  the  combatants  pelted 
each  other  with  bombs,  hand  grenades,  and  other  newly  invented 
missiles.  Several  determined  attempts  were  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  recapture  the  positions  lost  at  Schratzmannele  and 
Reichsackerkopf,  but  the  French  artill^y  fire  proved  too 
strong.  Soissons  was  again  b<Rnbarded ;  desperate  night  attacks 
were  delivered  around  Souchez,  on  the  plateau  of  Quennevi^res, 
and  in  the  vall^  of  the  Aisne;  local  engag^nents  were  fought  in 
Belgium  and  along  parts  of  the  British  front;  trenches  were 
mined  and  shattered,  while  aeroplanes  scattered  bombs  and 
fought  thrilling  duels  in  the  air.  The  Belgians  were  fwoed 
partly  to  evacuate  their  advanced  positions  over  the  river 
Yser,  near  Hemisse,  south  of  Dixmude.  In  the  Argonne  the 
Germans,  by  a  strong  infantry  charge,  penetrated  the  first 
line  of  the  French  trenches,  but  were  unable  to  hold  their 
ground. 

On  August  9,  1915,  a  squadron  of  thiriy-two  large  French 
aeroplanes  carrying  explosives,  and  acccxnpanied  by  a  numbar 
of  lighter  machines  to  act  as  scouts,  set  out  to  bombard  the 
important  mining  and  manufacturing  town  of  Saarbriicken,  on 
the  river  Saar,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  This  was  where  the  first  en- 
gagement in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  was  foufi^t 
Owing  to  mist  and  heavy  clouds,  only  twenty-eij^t  of  the  aero- 
planes succeeded  in  locating  the  town,  where  they  dropped  one 
hundred  and  sixty  bombs  of  large  caliber.  A  number  of  Ger- 
man aviators  ascended  as  soon  as  the  flotilla's  arrival  had  be^i 
signaled,  and  a  lively  skirmish  ensued  between  then  and  the 
French  scouts.  The  results  and  casualties  of  the  raid  have  not 
leaked  out. 

The  German  General  Sta£f  was  evidently  not  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  Allies  had  a  big  ''drive'/  in  contanplation. 
Most  of  the  fighting  had  been  forced  l^  the  Germans  with  ever- 
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increasing  violence  and  energy.  Toward  the  middle  of  August, 
1915,  tEeir  attacks,  became  fiercer  still.  After  a  deadly  bombard- 
ment that  literally  flattened  the  countryside,  and  in  which  shells 
of  all  calibers  as  well  as  asphyxiating  gas  bombs  were  hurled 
against  the  French  positions  between  the  Binarville-Vienne-le- 
Chateau  road  and  the  Houyette  ravine  in  the  Argonne,  the  Ger- 
man infantry  dashed  from  their  trenches  in  great  numbers  and 
close  formation  and  charged  across  the  intervening  ground.  So 
furious  was  the  onslaught  that  the  French  were  driven  well 
back  out  of  their  shattered  defenses.  Within  a  few  hours  strong 
reenf orcements  hurried  to  the  spot  enabled  the  French  to  deliver 
a  counterattack  and  recover  some  of  the  lost  ground.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Germans  attempted  to  storm  the  French  position 
in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Fontaine-aux-Charmes,  but  wilii  less 
success.  During  the  last  week  of  July  and  the  first  half  of 
August,  1915,  large  bodies  of  German  troops  were  detached  from 
the  armies  oi)erating  on  the  eastern  front  and  poured  into 
France  and  Flanders.  Different  estimates  fix  the  numbers  at 
from  140,000  to  200,000. 

On  August  18,  1915,  violent  fighting  broke  out  in  the  region 
nortii  of  Arras,  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  took  an 
important  field  position.  In  a  desperate  bayonet  charge  liie 
following  night  the  Germans  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  the 
ground.  The  French  also  captured  a  trench  in  a  long  battle 
spread  over  a  wide  section  of  the  Alsatian  front.  In  the  Artois 
they  seized  the  junction  of  the  highroads  between  Bethune  and 
Arras  and  between  Ablain  and  Angres.  North  of  Carleul  they 
held  the  Germans  in  check  against  a  heavy  artillery,  infantry, 
and  bomb  attack,  but  were  driven  out  of  some  trenches  tiiey  had 
previously  won  on  Lingekopf .  By  the  20th  the  Germans  had 
regained  some  of  the  trenches  on  the  Ablain-Angres  road,  but 
lost  them  again  in  a  French  bayonet  charge  two  days  later. 
French  aviators  bombarded  the  railway  stations  at  Lens,  H6nin- 
LiStard  and  Loos,  in  the  Department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Arras, 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  severest  conflicts  in  the  war,  was  sub- 
jected to  another  prolonged  bombardment  by  the  heavy  German 
artillery.     Thus  the  pendulum  swung  to  and  fro;  the  main 
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str^s^rtii  of  Oermany  and  Austria-Huc^paiy  was  str^aously 
being  everted  in  the  Polish  sali^it,  while  en  the  western  frcmt 
the  Germans  also  conducted  a  harassing  and  exhausting 
defensive.  Meanwhile  the  Allies  were  gradually  completing 
their  pieparatioBfl  tor  tiie  great  coup  from  whkh  so  much  was 
expected. 

On  A«cttst  31,  1915,  the  science  of  aTiatian  lost  (me  of  its 
most  daring  and  hrilhant  e^qxments  by  the  death  of  Alphonae 
P^goud.  No  man  before  him  ever  took  such  liberties  with  tiie 
law  of  gravitation  or  performed  such  daro^levil  pranks  at  diezy 
altitudes  up  in  tiie  sky.  He  was  the  first  to  d^nonstrate  the 
pofisibility  of  ''looping  the  loop''  thousMids  of  feet  from  the 
earth;  many  have  done  the  trick  since,  but  for  the  pionew  it 
was  a  pure  gamble  with  almost  certain  death.  Ev^  into  the 
serious  business  of  war  P^goud  carried  his  freak  aeronautics^ 
though  it  must  be  added  that  his  remarkable  skill  in  that  direo- 
ticm  had  enabled  him  to  escape  from  many  a  perilous  situation. 
A  few  days  before  he  fell  P<6goud  curried  out  a  fiiglht  of  186  miles 
over  German  territory.  He  returned  unscathed,  while  the  planes 
of  his  machine  were  riddled  with  bullet  holes.  On  the  occasion 
of  decorating  P^goud  witii  the  Military  Medal  in  March,  1915, 
the  French  Minister  for  War  said :  '^ime  and  again  he  has  pur- 
sued the  enemy's  aeroplanes  sueeessfuUy.  On  one  day  he  brcMight 
down  a  monoplane  and  a  biplane  and  compelled  another  biplane 
to  land  while  he  was  all  the  time  within  range  of  fire.''  "Die 
following  two  of  his  innumerable  thrilling  expk^ts  deserve  to  be 
recorded :  ''At  one  time  P^goud  caught  sight  of  a  German  ammu- 
nition depot  and  dropped  nine  bombs  on  it.  The  air  concussicm 
was  BO  great  from  the  explosion  of  the  ammunition  that  iiis 
machine  was  all  but  wrecked,  and  he  regained  his  equilibrium 
only  after  performing  more  than  exhibition  acrobatics.  On 
another  occasion,  having  located  a  captive  German  balloon,  he 
ascended  to  a  gi^eat  height  behind  the  clouds*  and  then  literally 
fell  out  of  the  sigr  toward  his  target.  At  a  distance  of  only  fifty 
yards  he  dropped  a  bomb  which  struck  the  balloon  squardy.  The 
vibration  waves  caused  his  aerc^lane  to  bounce  about  Hlce  a 
toy  boat  on  a  rough  pond.    But  P^goud  still  carried  his  good 
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luck  and,  managing  to  steady  the  craft,  sailed  away  amid  a  hail 
of  German  bullets/'* 

Of  all  the  fighting  on  the  western  front  during  the  month  of 
August,  1915,  the  main  interest  attaches  to  that  carried  on  in 
the  struggle  for  the  important  mountain  peaks  in  the  Vosges 
which  dominated  German  positions  in  the  Alsatian  valleys  and 
plain.    According  to  the  French  official  reports,  these  operations 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  peaks  named  Lingekopf ,  Schratz- 
mannele  and  Barrenkopf .     The  German  official  statement  of 
September  2,  1915,  however,  claimed  that  the  first  and  last  of 
these  had  been  recaptured.    The  French  preparations  for  liie 
attack   on   Lingekopf   included   the   building  of   a  mountain 
road  eight  miles  long  with  communication  trenches  extending 
even  farther,  and  also  the  construction  of  innumerable  camps, 
sheds,  ammunition  and  repair  depots,  as  well  as  ambulance 
stations.    The  mountain  road  proved  to  be  a  triumph  of  engi- 
neering, as  more  than  a  hundred  tons  of  war  material  passed 
over  it  daily  without  a  single  breakdown.    The  slopes  which  had 
to  be  stormed  were  thickly  wooded,  which  greatly  facilitated 
their  defense,  while  the  main  French  approach  trenches  were 
exposed  to  a  double  enfilade  fire,  rendering  their  use  impossible 
in  daytime.    Between  Schratzmannele  and  Barrenkopf  there  was 
a  German  blockhouse  with  cement  walls  ten  feet  thick.  This  was 
surrounded  with  barbed-wire  entanglements  and  chevaux-de- 
frise.    The  French  delivered  their  first  attack  on  July  20,  1915. 
After  a  violent  bombardment  of  ten  hours,  chasseur  battalions 
stormed  the  German  positions,  capturing  the  Linge  summit  to  the 
left  and  the  Barren  to  the  right.    The  Germans,  however,  firmly 
retained  their  hold  on  Schratzmannele.    They  caught  the  exposed 
French  flanks  with  a  stream  of  machine-gun  fire  and  forced  the 
chasseurs  to  retire  to  sheltered  positions  lower  down  the  slopes. 
Two  days  later  the  French  made  another  attack,  and  for  quite 
a  month,  judging  from  the  contradictory  "official"  reports,  these 
peaks  changed  hands  about  twice  a  week.    The  French  claim 
that  th^  obtained  "complete  possession'*  on  August  22,  1915, 
and  that  "the  enemy,  who  had  ^nployed  seven  brigades  against 

*  New  York  "Sun." 
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us,  had  to  accept  defeaf 'The  German  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  ran :  ''The  battle  line  of  Lingekopf-Barr^ikopf  thus  passed 
again  into  our  possession.  AH  counterattacks  have  been 
repulsed." 


CHAPTER    III 

POLITICAL     CRISIS     IN     FBANCE  —  AEROPLANE 

WARFARE  —  FIERCE     COMBATS     IN     THE 

VOSOES  —  PREPARATIONS     FOR 

ALLIED     OFFENSE 

IT  was  also  during  the  month  oi  August,  1915,  that  the  political 
horizon  in  France  was  temporarily  overcast  by  one  of  tihose 
peculiar  ''crises"  which  seem  to  happen  cbiedj  in  countries  en- 
joying  the  most  libval  institutions  and  the  greatest  freedom  of 
speedi  and  press.  On  the  6th  it  was  aniKNinced  from  Paris  tiiat 
the  Government  had  decided  to  replace  General  H.  J.  E.  Gouraud, 
Commander  of  the  French  Expeditionary  Force  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, by  General  Sarrail,  who  had  been  designated  Gammander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  in  the  Orient.  That  Gouraud  would  have 
to  be  relieved  of  his  command  was  painfully  obvious,  tar  that 
gallant  officer  had  been  struck  by  a  sA^  while  visiting  a  base 
hospital  on  July  8,  hopelessly  shattering  his  ri^t  arm,  which 
had  to  be  amputated.  As,  however,  the  French  military  con- 
tingent in  the  ill-starred  Gallipoli  adventure  was  but  a  small 
affair,  the  appointment  of  General  Sarrail  to  the  command 
thereof  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  reverse  of  a  promotion. 
In  the  first  great  German  off^isive  toward  Paris  it  was  GCTieral 
Sarrail  who  had  successfully  defended  the  fortress  of  Verdun 
against  the  attacks  of  the  (iemian  Crown  Prince.  Gradually  the 
story  came  out  that  the  goieral  was  the  victim  of  a  political 
intrigue — a  plot  to  displace  him  as  well  as  M.  Millersnd,  the  Min- 
ister for  War.  An  acrimonious  discussion  devdoped  in  the  French 
Chamb^  on  August  14,  1915,  in  which  some  of  the  members 
nearly  came  to  blows.    The  political  truce,  arranged  between  the 
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conflicting  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  hung  in  liie 
balance.  Faithful  to  the  old  tradition  that  the  duty  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  to  oppose  anything  and  everything,  the  Radical- 
Socialists  and  the  Socialist  Party  were  loud  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  desired  to  allocate  responsibility 
for  the  military  failures  of  the  previous  year.  A  number  of 
high  officers  had  already  been  "retired"  in  connection  with  those 
failures,  which  were  serious  enough.  But  the  charge  alleged 
against  Sarrail  was  that  he  had  omitted  to  supply  his  men 
adequately  with  antipoison  gas  masks.  In  one  of  the  German 
attacks  in  which  gas  was  used,  Sarrail's  front  was  pierced  and 
a  thousand  men  were  forced  to  surrender.  Some  accounts  gave 
the  number  as  5,000.  For  this  the  general  was  at  first  suspended, 
and  then  offered  the  other  command,  which  he  I'efused  on  the 
ground  that  if  he  was  guilty  he  deserved  punishment;  if  not, 
he  was  entitled  to  reinstatement.  The  real  motive  underlying 
the  prosecution,  however,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
one  of  a  purely  political  nature.  Sarrail,  a  "Republican,'*  as 
opi>09ed  to  a  "Reactionary,''  which  latter  signifies  a  conservative 
in  politics  and,  frequently  also,  a  professed  churchman — ^in 
short,  General  Sarrail  had  attracted  the  animosity  of  both  the 
clerical  and  radical  parties.  When,  finally,  the  Government 
promised  to  increase  the  Dardanelles  force  to  80,000  men,  he 
accepted  the  appointment. 

The  first  week  in  September,  1915,  saw  considerable  artillery 
activity  along  the  whole  front.  Except  in  the  Vosges,  where 
French  and  German  bayonets  clashed  on  mountain  peaks  and  in 
underground  tunnels,  infantry  action  had  been  suspended  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  Heavy  bombardments  had  been  maintained 
by  both  sides — ^those  of  the  Allies  being  especially  deliberate  and 
persistent.  As  a  fireman  would  sway  the  nozzle  of  his  streaming 
hose  from  side  to  side,  so  the  Allies  poured  a  continuous,  sweep- 
ing torrent  of  shot  and  shell  over  the  German  positions  in  certain 
well-deffaied  zones  along  the  line.  It  began  from  the  extr^ne 
left  on  the  Belgian  front,  thence  swung  into  liie  region  of 
Souchez,  then  around  Arras,  farther  on  along  tiie  Aisne,  par- 
ticularly at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Aisne  plateau,  turned  to 
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the  right  in  Champagne,  spread  to  the  Argonne,  next  in  tiie 
Woerre  and  finally  in  Lorraine.  Beneath  the  cyclone  and  out 
of  sijE^t  trench  mortar  actions  ware  fought,  mining  operations 
carried  en,  bombs  and  hand  grenxdea  thrown. 
.  Oli  September  1,  ldl5,  four  Geiman  aeroplanes  had  dropped 
bcmbe  on  the  open  town  of  Lun^vUle,  killing  many  civilians.  As 
a  measure  of  reprisal  forty  French  aeroplanes  returned  the 
compliment  by  making  another  air  raid  on  Saarbrucken,  where 
they  bMnbarded  the  station,  factories,  and  military  establish- 
maits,.  A  squadron  of  thirty  or  forty  vessels  of  the  Britisfa 
Fleet  bendtMurded  the  whole  of  the  Belgiaafa  coast  in  German  pos- 
session as  far  as  Ostend.  Freneh  artillery  stationed  in  the 
vieinily  of  Nieuport  cooperated  to  shell  tiie  German  coast  bat- 
teries at  Westende.  In  retalwtion  for  tfie  bombiardmenft  off  Ifae 
open  towns  of  St.  BiS  and  G^ardraev  by  Garraan  aeroplasfs^  a 
Freneh  aeroplane  squadren  assailed  tiie  railroad  and  mtttary 
establishments  of  Freiburg  in  Breiagau.  Aerial  operations  had 
by  thie  time  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  combatants  on 
each  side.  The  aeroplane  «ttaintd  a  defimte^poeitIon  ae  a  weaqpmi 
ev^i  in  trench  and  fteld  warfare.  Madiines  hovered  over  the 
lines  every  day,  reconnoiteriag  and  dropping  bombs  on  positiJans, 
stores,  transports,  mmrimg  troops,  trenckeiy  and  munition  depots. 
B<»tnbardment  by^  aereplane  wasy  in  fatAr  ^ute  as  serious  and 
formidable  a  business  as  any  artillery  attadn.  The  bombs  camnunl 
by  these  machines  were  ^cactly  of  tiie  same  caliber  as  those  used 
by  heavy  guns.  Constant  practice  afforded  by  daily  opportunities 
had  enormously  increased  the  skill  of  the  aviators,  many  of  whom 
could  hit  a  small  house  from  high  altitudes  without  much 
trouble.  Duels  and  pitdied  battles  in  the  air  were  of  daily 
occurrence  on  the  western  front.  As  soon  as  an  ''enony  flier*' 
hove  in  sight  on  either  side  of  the  lines,  locally  attached  aviators 
rose  and.  attacked  the  intruder.  This,  the  most  ''modem"  metkod 
of  fighting,  has  produced  a  crop  of  thrilling  incidents  and  stir- 
ring examples  of  bravery  exhibited  by  the  Gennan,  French^  and 
British  flying  men.  A  cede  of  what  might  \»  caHed  ''aerial 
chivahy  has  spontaneomly  grown  up  among  tte  flying  frater- 
nity.    Two  pretfy  iaocidentB  wi8  suffice  te  demonfitrate:  A 
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German  aviator  had  been  attadkied  and  brought  to  earth  by  a 
Fr^idi  adxBam,  The  GerxDan  was  killed  in  the  contest  la  the 
dead  sum's  packet  was  found  a  diary  of  hiB  adventures  in  the 
war,  and  dther  happenings,  from  day  to  day,  it  was  written  in 
convefstftiqaai  s^le  addressed  throughout  to  his  wife,  together 
with  a  letter  to  her  of  the  same  day's  date.  The  next  mmning 
a  Frendi  aeroplaae  flew  ever  the  G^^nan  line.  Descending  to 
wi^ttijn  a  few  hundred  y^rds  of  the  ground,  despite  the  hail  ef 
bullete  that  whistled  around  him,  the  aviator  dropped  a  neatly 
wrapped  parcel,  reee  suddenly  to  a  great  height  and  was  sane. 
That  parcel  contained  all  the  dead  German  aviator's  prrnrfie 
prc^erty,  his  papers,  medals,  etc.,  with  a  note  of  c^ympatfay  from 
the  victor.  A  few  days  after  the  deafli  of  P^geud,  who  was 
kiBed  m  mid-air  before  he  MU  a  Gennan  aviator  flew  at  sreat 
height  ever  an  Alsatian  cenmume  on  the  old  f  romtier  and  dropped 
a  wreath  bearnnfr  the  inscription:  ''In  memory  of  P^goud,  who 
died  a  hero's  deatti,  from  his  apdversary/' 

The  French  method  of  aerial  maneuvering  is  interesting  as 
well  as  effective.  Their  air  squadrons  operate  in  the  foUowinfr 
manner:  ten  machines  rise  6,000  feet  along  the  enemy's  ttne;  ten 
others  rise  9,000  feet  If  an  enemy  machine  attempts  to  pass 
the  Frenchmen  attadc  ■imaitaiieouBiy  from  above  and  below, 
while,  if  necessary,  two  other  midlines  come  to  their  aid.  Ihas 
the  intruder  is  alwajB  at  a  disadvantage.  On  sev^al  occasions 
the  Germans  attempted  to  fly  aoross  Ihe  French  lines  in  force, 
but  always  with  disa^broos  consequenoes.  When  the  Fiench  set 
out  in  squadrons  to  make  a  raid  or  bombard  a  positien  they 
pursue  the  siune  tactics  and  achieve  very  important  results. 

Early  in  September,  1915,  General  Joffre  paid  a  visit  to  Rome, 
was  received  in  audience  by  King  Victor  Etnmamtd,  and  decor- 
ated with  the  highest  Itahan  military  cBstinction — tihe  Grand 
Cross  ef  the  Military  Order  of  Savoy — as  proof  af  his  niaies<jr's 
esteem  fcr  the  Frendi  army.  General  Joffire  afterward  made  a  . 
tour  of  Vstt  Italian  battle  front  and  conf exrod  with  General 
Gadorna. 

About  September  8, 191&,  the  Germans  recommenced  to  attack 
m  fbt  Argonne,  where  ttie  German  Crown  Prince  had  failed  to 
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break  the  French  line  in  June  and  July.  After  a  violent  artillery 
preparation,  including  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  asphyxiating 
shells,  two  infantry  divisions  were  flung  against  the  French. 
The  Germans  rushed  the  first-line  trenches  at  several  points. 
Strong  attacks  were  launched  against  them  and  prevented  any 
further  advance. 

French  and  British  airmen  raided  the  aviation  sheds  at 
Ostend ;  another  air  squadron  dropped  sixty  shells  on  the  aviation 
ground  at  Saint  Medard  and  on  the  railway  station  at  Dieuze. 
in  Lorraine,  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Nancy.  A  bombard- 
ment of  Zeebrugge  by  the  British  fleet  caused  much  damage,  the 
Germans  losing  forty  dead  and  some  hundred  wounded.  Here 
the  submarine  i)ort,  with  two  submersibles  and  two  guns  on  the 
harbor  wall  were  destroyed,  while  the  central  airship  shed,  con- 
taining at  the  time  two  dirigibles,  was  also  severely  damaged. 
The  semaphore  tower  was  shot  to  pieces  and  some  sluices 
crippled.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  incident  at  this  period  was 
the  great  allied  air  raid  on  the  Forest  of  Houlthulst,  about  half- 
way between  Ypres  and  Dixmude.  The  forest  was  quite  shel- 
tered from  the  ravages  of  the  allied  guns,  and  had  been  converted 
into  a  regular  garrison  district,  with  comfortable  barracks  full 
of  soldiers,  provision  stores,  and  large  munition  depots.  The 
whole  camp  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  electric  light. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  September  9, 1915,  sixty  French, 
British  and  Belgian  aeroplanes  started  out  in  clear  moonlight.^ 
Immediately  the  aerial  flotilla  had  announced  its  approach  by 
the  well-known  buzzing  of  sixty  industrious  propellers,  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  plunged  in  sudden  darkness.  The  moon,  how- 
ever, supplied  ihe  necessary  light  to  guide  the  sky  raiders  to 
their  goal.  Besides,  French  flyers  had  already  photographed  the 
region  in  broad  daylifi^t,  so  that  the  situation  of  the  main  build- 
ings was  thoroughly  known  to  all  the  pilots.  It  is  stated  that 
four  tons  of  high  explosives  and  incendiary  bombs  were  scattered 
with  deadly  effect;  some  of  the  aircraft  whose  stock  became 
exhausted  flew  back  to  their  base,  landed,  refilled,  and  returned 
to  the  sc^ie  of  action — ^two  and  three  times.  The  greatest  con- 
sternation naturally  prevailed  among  the  soldiers  below,  running 
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in  panic-stricken  groups  to  Escape  from  the  blasting  shower  let 
loose  over  their  heads.  Indescribable  confusion  prevailed;  fre- 
quent explosions  were  heard  as  some  aerial  missile  found  a  piled- 
up  accumulation  of  its  own  kind.  By  11.30,  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  squadron  had  set  sail,  the  entire  forest  and  the  build- 
ings it  contained  were  in  iBames.  The  next  morning  a  German 
aeroplane,  ''adorned  with  sixteen  Iron  Crosses/'  was  forced  to 
descend  near  Calais  owing  to  engine  trouble  and  was  captured 
by  the  French. 

By  way  of  reprisals  for  the  continued  attacks  on  Lun4- 
ville  and  Compi^gne  by  German  aviators,  a  squadron  of  French 
aeroplanes  flew  over  the  German  town  of  Trier  (Treves)  on 
September  13,  1916,  and  deposited  one  hundred  bombs.  After 
returning  to  the  base  and  taking  on  board  further  supplies,  they 
set  out  again  in  the  afternoon  and  dropped  flfty-eight  shells  on 
the  station  of  Dommary  Baroncourt.  Other  aeros  bombarded  the 
railway  stations  at  Donaueschingen  on  the  Danube  and  at  Mar- 
bach,  where  movements  of  troops  had  been  reported.  Activity 
grew  in  int^isily  all  along  the  front.  Artillery  fighting  on  the 
Yaer,  tiie  n<»th  and  south  of  Arras,  in  the  sectors  of  Neuville, 
Roclineourt  and  Mailly.  To  the  north  of  the  Oise  the  French 
artillery  carried  out  a  destructive  fire  on  the  German  defenses 
and  the  works  of  Beuyraignes.  Infantry  attacks  occurred  in 
front  of  Andrediy.  On  the  canal  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Mame 
the  French  b(Hnbarded  the  trenches,  batteries  and  cantonments 
of  the  Germans  in  the  environs  of  Sapigneul  and  of  Neuville, 
near  Berry-au-Bac.  Grenade  engagements  took  place  near  the 
Bethune-Arras  road  and  north  of  Souchez.  South  of  the  Somme, 
before  Fay,  there  were  constant  and  stubborn  mine  duels,  while 
fierce  bombardments  in  the  sectors  of  Armancourt  (southwest 
of  Compiegne) ,  Beuvraignes  (south  of  Roye) ,  as  well  as  on  the 
plateau  of  Quennevi^res  (northeast  of  Compidgne)  and  Nouvron 
(northwest  of  Soissons) ,  continued  uninterruptedly.  In  Cham- 
pagne and  in  the  Argonne  also,  kmg  range  artillery  fighting  rent 
the  air. 

On  the  Lorraine  front,  in  the  environs  of  Embermenil, 
Leintrey,  and  Ancerviller,  near  Luniville,  the  German  trenches 
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and  works  were  subjected  to  heavy  fire.  Poison  shells  and 
liquid  fire  played  an  important  part  in  the  furious  fighting: 
that  was  gradually  developing  in  the  Vosges,  and  assisted  the 
Germans  to  gain  some  initial  successes.  On  the  Lingekopf- 
Barrenkopf  front  the  French  were  driven  out  of  a  first-line 
trench  on  the  Schratzmannele,  but  they  recovered  most  of  the 
ground  by  a  counterattack.  Similarly  on  the  summit  of  the 
Hartmannsweilerkopf ,  where  the  Germans  had  also  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  French  trenches,  they  were  subsequently  ejected 
again.  These  trenches  had  been  captured  with  the  aid  of  blaz- 
ing liquids.  Our  first  knowledge  of  this  blazing  liquid''  (out- 
side of  Germany)  was  derived  from  a  document  which  fell  into 
French  hands  early  in  the  war.  It  was  Note  32  of  the  Second 
Army,  dated  October  16,  1914,  at  St.  Quentin.  In  it  were 
published  the  following  instructions  under  the  heading  of 
''Arms  at  the  disposal  of  Pioneers  (Sappers)  for  fighting  at 
close  quarters" : 

"The  flame  projectors  (Flammenwerfer),  which  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  portable  fire  extinguishers,  are  worked  by  specially  trained 
pioneers  and  throw  a  liquid  which  at  once  catches  fire  spon- 
taneously. The  jet  of  fire  has  an  effective  range  of  30  meters. 
The  effect  is  immediate  and  deadly,  and  the  great  heat  developed 
forces  the  enemy  back  a  long  way.  As  they  bum  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  minutes,  and  can  be  stopped  whenever  neces^ 
sary,  short  and  isolated  jets  of  flame  are  advisable,  so  that 
one  charge  is  sufficient  to  spray  several  objectives.  Flame  pro- 
jectors will  be  mainly  employed  in  street  and  house-to-house 
fighting,  and  will  be  kept  in  readiness  at  the  place  from  which 
an  attack  starts.'^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  engines  of  this  nature  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans  during  August  and  September,  1914,  to 
destroy  portions  of  the  towns  and  villages  destroyed  by  them. 
One  captured  apparatus,  actually  examined,  comprised  a  portable 
reservoir  for  holding  the  inflammable  liquid  and  the  means,  of 
spraying  it.  The  former,  which  is  carried  strapped  on  to  a  man's 
back,  is  a  steel  cylinder  containing  oil  and  compressed  air  in 
separate  chambers.    The  latter  consists  of  a  suitable  length  of 
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metal  pipe  fitted  with  univeraal  joiiits  and  a  nozzle  capable  of 
rotation  in  any  direction*  When  a  raiw  is  turned  on,  tfae  air 
pressure  forces  the  oil  out  of  the  n«zle  in  a  fine  spray  tar  a 
distanoe  of  over  tw&ity  yards.  The  oil  is  ignited  automatically 
at  the  nozsle  and  continues  to  isfinie  in  a  sheet  of  fianie  until  tiie 
air  iMnessvre  f aUs  too  low  or  the  oil  is  exhausted.  The  heat  giTcn 
out  is  terr^  in  its  ixdeosity.  A  similar  metiiMKl  employed  by 
llie  Geiman  troops  oonsiats  t>f  a  lipoid  Bidbstaice  wfa^ 
into  the  trenches.  Bombs  are  then  thrown  whidi  on  czpibBian 
ignite  ihe  fluid.  ¥et  aMtber  Mrt  of  projectile  todk  the  form 
of  an  inriiiiiiry  faorab  or  sbeO  which  was  diacharged  noise- 
lesdy,  pasaiUy  from  a  cats^vit  It  burste  «n  impact,  tear^ 
ing  a  hole  and  burning  a  circle  of  ground  about  eight  feet  in 


By  Hm  mtMle  c£  ibe  monlli,  September,  idl5,  the  IrveMest 
aotivMy  obtained  every  where  in  the  west— each  Bide  apparentiy 
doing  its  vtmost  ta  haraas  ibe  other.  N^thiag  of  a  definite 
nature  was  achieved  by  either.  The  Gen&ans  w&k  merely  sit- 
ting tighit  along  mest  of  &e  line  while  takmg  the  oSensive  only 
in  tfaeaesecton  wiiereth^  had  reason  to  bdievethe  Alies  would 
attempt  to  niarike  flie  e^!eat  blow.  The  Allies,  en  the  other  hand, 
endeavorad  4k>  we^Aen  their  opponents  as  ismdi  as  posribie  in 
Older  to  <xeate  jm  easier  passage  for  the  great  '^^Iriye''  they  oon- 
twnphrtad.  The  innmnerable  engagements  about  this  time 
tfaronghout  the  western  tiieatre  of  ibe  war  form  a  bewildering 
cosdlict  <t  unconnected  and  minor  battles  and  skirmisbes.  When, 
years  henoe,  tiie  "olBicial"  histories  are  writtai  and  pubhdied, 
the  student  may  be  able  to  read  the  riddle  and  trace  some  thread 
of  continuity  and  intention  through  the  labyrinth  of  these  opera- 
tions. For  the  present  ihey  must  be  regarded  as  mere  incidents 
in  the  overture  leading  to  a  great  battle.  The  actions  were  de- 
scribed ttam  day  to  day  wilb  some  detail  by  the  AJlies,  and  as 
^unimportant  attempts''  by  the  German  o&cial  oamanuniqaite* 
The  latter  generally  consisted  of  few  words  that  gave  ttttle  or  no 
indiestion  ef  what  had  han«ied,  and  :&^equeBtly  wound  np  with 
the  pheaae :  ^There  was  no  change  4m  the  f roart."  The  following 
translation  may  be  given  as  a  typical  eutmple:    ^^The  French 
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jLttempted  an  attack  but  were  repulsed  by  our  fire.  An  enemy 
aeroplane  was  shot  down.  We  successfully  attacked  in  the 
Argonne.    The  situation  is  unchanged.'' 

On  September  18,  1915,  the  British  fleet  again  bombarded  the 
German  defenses  on  the  Belgian  coast,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  artillery  in  the  Nieuport  district  Unabated  fighting 
raged  along  the  whole  front,  and  it  was  all  summed  up  in  the 
German  official  communique  of  September  20,  1915,  with  com- 
mendable brevity: 

''The  hostile  vessels  which  unsuccessfully  bombarded  Westende 
and  Middelkerke,  southwest  of  Ostend,  withdrew  before  our  fire. 
Several  hits  were  observed.  Along  the  land  front  there  were  no 
important  events.^' 

Nevertheless,  important  events  were  shaping  themselves  about 
this  time.  German  artillery  attacks  increased  in  violence  against 
the  British  front.  Aeroplanes  were  particularly  busy  observing 
all  moves  on  the  board.  In  Champagne  the  Germans  kept  the 
French  occupied  with  heavy  shells  and  "lachrymatory  projec- 
tiles.'^  These  projectiles  have  been  described  as  "tearful  and 
wonderful  engines  of  war.''  They  are  ordinary  hand  grenades 
with  a  charge  that  rips  open  the  grenade  and  liberates  a  liquid 
chemical.  When  that  happens,  the  effect  of  the  fumes  brings 
water  to  the  eyes  of  the  m^i  in  such  quantities  that  they  are  quite 
unable  to  defend  themselves  in  the  evont  of  an  attack.  Shooting 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  stinging  sensation  produced 
in  the  eyes  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  is  not  painful,  and  the  effect 
wears  off  in  a  few  minutes.  The  troops  humorously  refer  to 
these  grenades  as  "onions.'' 

On  September  21,  1915,  a  party  of  French  airmen  carried  out 
the  most  daring  of  the  many  raids  on  German  towns  and  posi- 
tions they  had  hitherto  acccmiplished.  An  aero  squadron  flew  to 
Stuttgart,  which  is  about  140  miles  due  east  from  Nancy,  and 
dropped  thirty  shells  on  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Wurttemberg 
and  the  railway  station  of  the  town.  They  were  fired  at  from 
many  points,  but  safely  completed  their  double  journey  of  nearly 
800  miles.  Before  this  exploit,  which  was  undertaken  as  a 
reprisal,  the  longest  distances  traveled  by  raiding  squadrons  of 
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French  aeroplanes  were  those  to  the  Friedrichshaf  en  Zeppeim 
factories  on  June  28,  1915,  involving  a  double  journey  of  240 
miles  from  Belfort;  and  to  the  explosives  factory  at  Ludwigs- 
hafen,  on  the  Rhine,  "vdiich  represented  a  distance  of  230  miles 
from  Nancy  and  back.  The  Beriin  official  report  thns  describes 
the  event: 

"At  8.16  this  morning  enemy  airmen  with  German  marks  on 
their  aeros  attacked  Stuttgart  and  dropped  several  bombs  on  the 
town,  killing  four  persons  and  wounding  a  nimiber  of  soldiers 
and  civilians.    The  material  damage  was  quite  unimportant.^ 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE     GREAT     CHAMPAGNE     OFFENSIVE 

rpHE  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Allies'  long-projected 
-^  eff^isive  dawned  on  September  22,  1915.  Gigantic  preparap 
tions  had  been  in  the  making.  Large  drafts  of  fresh  British 
troops  had  been  poured  into  France,  which  enabled  Sir  John 
Frendi  to  take  over  the  defense  of  a  portion  of  the  lines  hitherto 
held  by  General  Joffre's  men.  Defensive  organizations  had  beat 
improved  all  round;  immense  supplies  of  munitions  had  been 
accumulated;  units  had  been  carefully  regrouped  and  new  ones 
created ;  aH  tiiat  skill,  f  oresig^  and  arduous  toil  could  accomplish 
had  been  attained.  The  spirit  of  the  human  fighting  material 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  narrative  later,  we  insert  here  the  int^esting  general 
order  that  the  French  commander  in  chief  issued  to  his  troops 
on  September  23,  1915,  when  it  was  read  to  the  regimients  by 
their  officers: 

'^Soldiers  of  the  RepubUe: 

''After  months  of  waiting,  which  have  enabled  us  to  increase 
our  fones  and  our  resources,  while  tiie  adversary  has  been  using 
up  his  0wn,  the  hour  has  eome  ts  attack  and  conquer  and  to  add 
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fresh  glorious  pages  to  those  of  the  Mame  and  Flanders,  the 
Vosges  and  Arras. 

"Behind  the  whirlwind  of  iron  and  fire  let  loose,  thanks  to  the 
factories  of  France,  where  your  brothers  have,  night  and  day, 
worked  for  us,  you  will  proceed  to  the  attack,  all  together,  on  the 
whole  front,  in  close  union  with  the  armies  of  our  allies. 

"Your  4lan  will  be  irresistible.  It  will  carry  you  at  a  bound 
up  to  the  batteries  of  the  adversary,  beyond  the  fortified  lines 
which  he  has  placed  before  you. 

"You  will  give  him  neither  pause  nor  rest  until  victory  has 
been  achieved. 

"Set  to  with  all  your  might  for  the  deliverance  of  the  soil  of 
la  Patrie,  for  the  triumph  of  justice  and  liberty. 

"J.  JOPPRB." 

The  general  outlines  of  the  plan  of  campaign  may  be  briefly 
described:  The  British  were  to  deliver  a  main  attack  on  the 
German  trenches  between  Lens  and  La  Bass^e,  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  French  on  their  immediate  right  in  Artois,  and  to 
hold  the  enemy  by  secondary  attacks  and  demonstrations  on  the 
rest  of  the  (British)  front,  about  eighty  miles.  The  French,  for 
their  part,  took  in  hand  the  two  principal  operations — ^to  batter 
through  in  Artois  and  to  exert  their  mightiest  efforts  in 
Champagne. 

To  a  proper  understanding  of  a  campaign  or  a  battle,  some 
knowledge  of  the  topographical  conditions  is  essential.  The 
chief  scene  in  the  act — ^where  the  grand  attack  falls — ^is  the 
beautiful  vineyard  region  of  Champagne.  Here  the  German 
front  is  the  same  as  they  established  and  fortified  it  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Mame.  It  rests  on  the  west  side  on  the  Massif  de 
Moron villers ;  to  the  east  it  stretches  as  far  as  the  Argonne. 
It  was  intended  to  cover  the  railroad  from  Challerange  to  Bazan- 
court,  a  line  indispensable  for  the  concentration  movements  of 
the  German  troops.  The  offensive  front,  which  extends  from 
Auberive  to  the  east  of  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  presents  a  varied  aspect. 
From  east  to  west  may  be  seen,  firstly,  a  glacis  or  sloping  bank 
about  five  miles  wide  and  covered  with  little  woods.    The  road 
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from  Saint-Hilaire  to  Saint-Souplet,  with  the  Baraque  de  TEpine 
de  Vedegrang>e,  marks  approximately  its  axis. 

(2)  The  hollow,  in  which  lies  the  pretty  village  of  Souain  and 
where  ihe  first  German  line  follows  its  edge.  The  road  from 
Souain  to  Pomme-Py  describes  the  radius  of  this  semi-circle. 
The  farm  of  Navarin  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hills  two  miles 
north  of  Souain. 

(3)  To  the  north  of  Perthes,  a  comparatively  tranquil  region 
of  uniform  aspect,  forming  between  the  wooded  hills  of  the 
Trou  Bricot  and  those  of  the  Butte  du  Mesnil  a  passage  two 
miles  wide,  barred  by  several  lines  of  trenches  and  ending  at  a 
series  of  heights — ^the  Butte  de  Souain,  Hills  195  and  201  and 
the  Butte  de  Tahure,  surmounted  by  tiie  second  German  Una 

(4)  To  the  north  of  Mesnil,  a  very  strong  position,  bastioned 
on  the  west  by  two  twin  heights  (Mamelle  Nord  and  Trapse) , 
on  the  east  by  the  Butte  du  Mesnil.  *nie  German  trenches  form 
a  powerful  curtain  between  these  two  bastions*  behind  which  a 
thickly  wooded  undulating  r^on  extends  as  far  as  Tahure. 

(5)  To  the  north  of  Beaus^jour,  a  bare  terrain  easily  travers- 
ible,  with  a  gentle  rise  in  the  direction  of  Rip<m  to  the  farms  of 
Maisc»is  de  Champagne. 

(6)  To  the  north  of  Massiges,  hills  numbered  191  and  199, 
describing  on  the  map  the  figure  of  a  hand,  very  strongly  forti- 
fied and  forming  the  eastern  flank  of  the  whole  (^erman  line. 
This  tableland  slopes  down  gently  in  the  direction  of  Ville-sur- 
Tourbe. 

As  to  the  German  defenses,  the  French  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  detail.  They  had  maps  showing  every 
defensive  work,  trench,  alley  of  communication,  and  clump  of 
trees  in  the  landscape.  Each  of  these  features  had  been  given  a 
special  name  or  number  preceded  by  a  certain  letter,  according 
to  the  sector  of  attack  wherein  it  was  situated.  These  details 
had  been  laboriously  collected  by  aviators  and  spies,  and  applied 
with  minute  precision. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept^nber  22, 1915,  the  French  accelerated 
their  long-sustained  bombardment  of  the  German  positions  with 
intense  fury,  continuing  day  and  night  without  a  break  until 
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the  25th.  The  direct  object  of  tiiis  preparatory  cannonade  was 
to  destroy  the  wire  entanglements,  bury  the  defenders  in  their 
dugouts,  raze  the  trenches,  smash  the  embrasures,  and  stop  up 
the  alleys  of  communication.  The  range  included  not  only  the 
first  trench  line,  but  also  the  supporting  trench  and  the  second 
position,  though  the  last  was  so  far  distant  as  to  make  accurate 
observation  difficult.  The  heavy  long-range  guns  shelled  the 
headquarters,  the  cantonments  and  the  railroad  stations.  They 
speedily  demolished  the  permanent  way,  thereby  stopping  all 
traffic  in  reenforcements,  munitions  and  conunissariat.  From 
letters  and  notes  afterwards  found  upon  German  prisoners  who 
came  out  alive  from  that  inferno,  one  may  gather  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  what  the  bombardment  was  like : 

"September  23. 
"The  French  artillery  fired  without  intermission  from  the 
morning  of  the  21st  to  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and  we  all  took 
refuge  in  our  dugouts.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  we  were  to 
have  gone  to  get  some  food,  but  the  French  continued  to  fire  on 
our  trenches.    In  the  evening  we  had  heavy  losses,  and  we  had 

nothing  to  eat."  „o.    ^     , 

"September  24. 

"For  the  last  two  days  the  French  have  been  firing  like  mad. 

To-day,  for  instance,  a  dugout  has  been  destroyed.    There  were 

sixteen  men  in  it.    Not  one  of  them  managed  to  save  his  skin. 

Th^  are  all  dead.    Besides  that,  a  number  of  individual  men 

have  been  killed  and  there  are  a  great  mass  of  wounded.    The 

artillery  fires  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  infantry.     A  mist  of 

smoke  hangs  over  the  whole  battle  front,  so  that  it  is  impossible 

to  see  ansrthing.    Men  are  dropping  like  flies.    The  trenches  are 

no  longer  anything  but  a  mound  of  ruins.'' 

"September  24. 

"A  rain  of  shells  is  pouring  down  upon  us.    The  kitchen  and 

everything  that  is  sent  to  us  is  bombarded  at  night.    The  field 

kitchens  no  longer  come  to  us.    Oh,  if  only  the  end  were  near! 

That  is  the  cry  everyone  is  repeating." 

"September  25. 

"I  have  received  no  news,  and  probably  shall  not  receive  any 

for  some  days.    The  whole  postal  service  has  been  stopped ;  all 
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places  have  ioeen  bombarded  to  sndi  an  extent  tiiat  no  human 
bemter  coaM  stand  agamst  it  The  xaihvaQr  iins  is  bo  aeriansly 
damaged  that  the  train  eervioe  for  soane  time  ftias  been  com- 
pletdy  stopped.  We  have  been  for  ifaree  da^B  in  13ie  Ihnat  line; 
dnrin^  those  three  days  Ihe  Frendi  h«ue  firad  jbd  heavily  that 
our  trenches  are  no  longer  visible." 

''Septeanber  ^. 

''We  liave  paaaed  through  some  lecrifate  hours,  it  was  as 
though  the  v^iole  world  were  in  a  state  of  txdlapse.  We  have 
had  heavy  kxues.  One  company  «f  2S0  onen  teid  cdxty  Jailed 
last  nii^it.  A  neighfaoriner  hatkery  hapd  sixteen  icSled  yesterday. 
The  ietiowing  instance  will  show  you  the  lEris^itfnl  deatmc- 
tiveness  of  the  French  shells:  A  dugout  'bve  meters  deep,  snr* 
rounded  by  two  meters  fifty  centimeters  of  earth  and  two 
thicknesses  of  heavy  timber,  was  hroiken  Mke  a  match.'' 

fiepeot  made  on  September  24,  1915,  in  the  mandnfif,  hy  Hie 
captain  cranmanding  iiie  TUbnd  Company  of  the  136th  Segiment 
of  Reserves: 

'The  Frendi  nre  Aring  on  is  witti  g3«tt  bombs  and  machine 
sruns.  We  must  have  reenforcements  at  once.  Many  men  are 
no  longer  fit  for  an3rthing.  It  is  not  that  they  are  wounded,  but 
they  are  Landsturmers.  More<Jver  the  wastage  is  greater  than 
the  losses  announced.  Send  rations  immediately;  no  food  has 
reached  us  to-day.  Urgently  want  illuminating  cartridges  and 
hand  grenades.  Is  1he  hospital  corps  never  coming  to  fetch  the 
wounded?  I  urgenfly  beg  for  reenforcements ;  the  men  are  dying 
from  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  I  have  no  news  of  the  battalion.^' 

T^e  time  fixed  for  all  the  attacks  on  the  Champagne  front 
was  9.15  a.  m.,  September  25,  1915.  Just  before  the  assault 
General  Joffre  issued  the  following  brief  order: 

"The  offensive  will  be  carried  on  without  truce  and  without 
respite. 

"Remember  the  Mame — ^Victory  or  death." 

Punctual  to  the  moment  the  troops  climbed  out  of  their 
trendies  with  the  aid  of  steps  or  scaling  ladders  and  drew  up 
in  Une  before  making  a  rush  at  the  German  trenches.  The  opera- 
tion was  rapidly  effected.  The  German  position  was  at  an  average 
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distance  of  220  yards;  at  the  word  of  command  the  troops  broke 
into  a  steady  trot  and  covered  that  ground  without  any  serious 
loss.  The  honor  of  the  first  assault  was  granted  to  the  dare- 
devil Colonial  Corps,  men  hardened  in  the  building  up  of 
France's  African  Empire,  and  to  the  Moroccan  troops,  famous 
for  fierce  and  obstinate  fighting.  The  men  tore  across  the  ground 
to  the  assault,  led  by  their  commander,  General  Marchand,  of 
Faahoda  fame,  who  left  the  army  at  the  age  of  forty-four  but 
volunteered  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  was 
given  command  of  the  Colonial  Brigade.  General  Marchand  fell 
in  the  charge  with  a  dangerous  shell  wound  in  the  abdomen. 
The  men  dashed  on  to  the  German  trench  line,  stirring  the  rain- 
drenched,  chalky  soil  to  foam  beneath  their  feet.  Under  the 
leadership  of  General  Baratier,  Marchand's  right-hand  man  in 
his  colonial  conquests,  the  French  Colonial  Cavalry  played 
an  important  part  in  the  charge.  This  was  the  first  time  for 
many  months  that  cavalry  really  came  into  action  on  the 
western  front.  They  lost  heavily,  but  their  activities  prob- 
ably explain  the  great  number  of  prisoners  captured  in  so 
short  a  time. 

At  nearly  every  point  the  Germans  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  for  their  defensive  fire  was  not  opened  until  after  the 
flowing  tide  of  the  invaders  had  passed  by.  This  was  due  neither 
to  lack  of  courage  nor  of  vigilance,  but  to  the  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  nerves  of  the  defenders  by  the  terrific  cannonade,  which 
in  all  such  cases  induces  a  sort  of  helpless  apathy. 

The  French  actually  penetrated  into  the  first  German  trench 
over  the  whole  attacking  front  at  one  rush ;  after  that  their  prog- 
ress met  with  fiercer  resistance  and  varying  checks.  While 
certain  units  continued  their  advance  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
others  encountered  machine  guns  still  in  action  and  either 
stopped  or  advanced  with  extreme  difficulty.  Some  centers  of 
the  German  resistance  maintained  their  position  for  several 
hours;  some  even  for  days.  A  line  showing  the  different  stages 
of  the  French  advance  in  Champagne  would  assume  a  curiously 
winding  shape,  and  would  reveal  on  one  hand  the  defensive 
power  of  an  adversary  resolved  to  hold  his  ground  at  all  costs. 
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and  on  the  other  the  mathematically  successful  continuity  of  the 
French  efforts  in  this  hand-to-hand  straggle. 

The  Battle  at  Champagne  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  series  of  assaults,  executed  at  the  same  moment,  in  parallel  or 
convffgent  directions  and  having  for  their  object  either  the 
capture  or  the  hemming  in  of  the  first  German  position,  the 
units  being  instructed  to  re-form  in  a  continuous  line  before  the 
second  position,  in  order  to  follow  the  devel<vment  clearly,  the 
terrain  must  be  divided  into  several  sectors,  in  eadi  of  which 
the  operations,  although  closely  coordinated,  assumed,  as  a  con- 
siequence  either  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  German  def oises^  a  different  character.  The  unity  of  the 
action  was  nevertheless  insured  by  the  simultaneity  of  the  rush, 
which  carried  all  the  troops  beyond  the  first  position,  past  the 
batteries,  to  the  defenses  estafaGshed  by  the  G^mans  on  the 
heights  to  the  soutii  of  Py.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the 
French  attacking  front,  where  the  advance  was  subjected  to 
converging  fires  and  to  counterattacks  on  the  flanks,  the  off ouiive 
IHraetically  failed — or  at  least  made  no  progress.  The  fighting 
that  took  place  in  Auberive  and  round  about  Servon  was  marked 
by  several  heroic  features,  but  it  led  to  no  further  result  than 
to  hold  and  immobilize  the  German  forces  on  the  wings  while 
the  attack  was  progressing  in  the  coiter. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposed  arrangranent  of  divisions  into 
sectors,  we  will  take  as  Number — 

(1)  The  sector  of  the  Epine  de  Vedegrange:  Here  the  first 
German  line  was  established  at  the  base  of  a  wide  glads  covered 
with  clumps  of  trees,  and  formed  a  series  of  salients  running 
into  each  other.  At  certain  points  it  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  where  the  supplementary  defenses  were  completed  by 
abatis.  The  position  as  a  whole  between  Aubarive  and  Souain 
described  a  vast  triangle.  To  the  west  of  the  road  from  Saint- 
Hilaire  to  Saint-Souplet,  the  troops  traversed  the  first  German 
line  and  rushed  forward  for  a  distance  of  about  1,200  yards  as 
far  as  a  supporting  trench,  in  front  of  which  they  were  stopped 
by  wire  entanglements.  A  counterattack  debouching  from  the 
west  and  supported  by  the  artillery  of  MoronviUers  caused  a 
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slight  retirement  of  the  French  left.  The  troops  on  the  right, 
on  the  contrary,  held  their  gains  and  succeeded  on  the  following 
days  in  increasing  and  extending  them,  remaining  in  touch  with 
the  units  which  were  attacking  on  the  east  of  the  road.  The 
latter  had  succeeded  in  a  brilliant  manner  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  that  faced  them.  The  German  position  which  they 
captured,  with  its  triple  and  quadruple  lines  of  trenches,  its 
small  forts  armed  with  machine  goDB,  its  woods  adapted  for  the 
defensive  purpose  in  view,  constituted  (me  of  the  most  complete 
schemes  of  defense  on  the  Champagne  front  and  afforded  cover 
to  a  numerous  artillery  concealed  in  the  woods  of  the  glacis.  On 
this  front,  about  three  miles  wide,  the  attack  on  September  25, 
1915,  achieved  a  mixed  success.  The  troops  on  the  left,  after 
having  penetrated  into  the  first  trench,  had  their  progress 
arrested  by  machine  guns.  On  the  right,  however,  in  spite  of 
obstacles  presented  by  four  successive  trenches,  each  of  which 
was  covered  by  a  network  of  wire  ^itanglements  and  was  con- 
cealed in  the  woods,  where  ttie  French  artillery  had  difficulty  in 
reaching  them,  the  attacking  troops  gained  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles,  took  700  prisoners  and  captured  seven  guns. 

The  advance  here  recommenced  on  September  27,  1915.  The 
left  took  possession  of  the  woods  lining  the  road  from  Saint- 
Hilaire  to  Saint-Souplet  as  far  as  the  Epine  de  Vedegrange. 
Along  tiie  whole  extent  of  the  wooded  heights  as  far  as  the 
western  side  of  the  hollow  at  Souain  the  success  was  identical. 
Notwithstanding  the  losses  they  sustained  and  the  fatigue  in- 
volved in  the  incessant  fighting,  the  troops  pushed  forward, 
leaving  behind  them  only  a  sufficient  force  to  clear  the  woods  of 
isolated  groups  of  Germans  still  remaining  there.  Between  four 
and  six  in  tiie  afternoon  they  arrived  immediately  in  front  of 
the  second  German  position.  On  the  same  day  they  penetrated 
this  position  at  two  points,  and  captured  a  trench  over  a  thou- 
sand yards  wide,  called  the  "Parallel  of  the  Epine  de  Vedegrange," 
which  was  duplicated  almost  throughout  by  another  trench 
(the  parallel  of  the  wood  of  Chevron).  A  little  farther  east  the 
French  also  penetrated  the  German  trench  to  a  depth  of  about 
450  yards.     But  it  was  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
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breach  owing  to  a  concentration  of  the  heavy  German  artiUery, 
a  npid^  ^sontinued  defense  of  the  surrounding  woods,  and  Hie 
fire  of  madiine  guns  which  could  not  be  approached.  These 
guns  were  planted  in  the  trenches  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
entry  and  exit  of  the  breach.  The  results  attained  by  the 
French  in  this  sector  alone  amounted  to  fifteen  square  miles  of 
territoiir  oiganized  for  defenses  throughout  nearly  tiie  whote  of 
its  extent  On  September  26,  1915,  they  also  took  over  3^000 
prisoners  and  forty-foiur  cannon. 

(2)  Sector  of  Souain:  The  German  lines  round  about  Souain 
described  a  wide  curve.  Close  to  the  French  trenches,  to  the 
west  at  the  Mill  and  to  the  east  at  the  wood  of  Sabot,  tliey 
swerved  to  the  extent  of  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  village 
and  of  the  source  of  the  Ain. 

When  the  offensive  was  decided  upon  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  extend  the  French  lines  forward  to  striking  distance, 
to  undertake  sapping  operations  in  parallel  lines,  and  at  tinus  to 
make  dashes  by  night  over  the  intervening  ground.  The  men 
working  underground  got  into  communication  with  the  trenches 
by  digging  alleys  of  communication.  Under  the  eyes  and  the 
fire  of  the  Germans  this  difl&cult  undertaking  was  carried  out 
with  very  slight  loss.  These  parallel  lines  approached  to  within 
a  distance  of  150  yards  of  the  Gmnan  trendies.  The  assault 
was  made  in  three  different  directions:  enidie  west  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hills  167  and  174.;  in  rfthe  «centw  along  a  line  running 
panJlel  with  the  road  from  Souain  to  Potome-Py,  in  the  direction 
of  the  farm  of  Navarin;  on  the  «ast  in  Hhe  direction  of  the 
woods  intersected  by  the  road  f rmaa  Souain  to  Tahure,  and  in 
thexUrection  of  the  Butte  de  Souadn.  The  advance  was  extremely 
rapid— ^n  tiie  left  over  2,000  yards  in  less  than  an  hour,  in  the 
center  over  3,000  yards  in  f  ort^five  minutes.  At  10  a.  m.  the 
French  had  reached  the  farm  of  Navarin.  Toward  the  east 
the  forward  march  was  more  difficult.  Some  German  madiine 
guns  stood  their  ground  in  the  wood  of  Sabot  and  enormously 
strengthened  the  German  resistance.  This  defense  was  even- 
tually overcome  by  surrounding  them.  Arriving  at  the  wooded 
region  in  that  part  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  road  mentioned 
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above,  the  assailants  joined  up  on  the  27th  with  those  of  their 
comrades  who  were  attacking  to  the  north  of  Perthes.  They 
left  behind  them  here,  also,  only  sufficient  men  to  clear  the 
woods  of  stragglers. 

Parlementaires  were  sent  to  the  Germans,  who  received  them 
with  a  volley  of  rifle  shots  and  endeavored  to  escape  during  the 
night.  The  majority  were  killed  and  the  survivors  surrendered. 
Several  batteries  and  a  large  quantity  of  war  material  remained 
to  the  French.  On  the  28th,  along  the  entire  length  of  ttie 
sector,  they  were  immediately  in  front  of  the  second  German 
line. 

(3)  Sector  of  Perthes:  Between  Souain  and  Perthes  stretches 
a  wooded  region  in  which  heavy  fighting  had  already  taken  place 
in  February  and  March.  At  that  time  the  French  had  contrived 
to  take  possession  of  the  German  defenses  of  the  wood  of  Sabot 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  region.  They  had  also  made 
some  progress  to  the  northwest  of  Perthes,  on  the  summit  of 
Hill  200.  But  between  these  two  positions  the  Germans  had 
retained  a  strong  system  of  trenches  forming  a  salient  almost 
triangular  in  shape,  which  the  French  nicknamed  "la  Poche" 
(the  Pocket).  During  the  whole  year  a  war  of  mining  had 
been  going  on,  and  the  region,  which  was  broken  up  by  concave 
constructions  and  intersected  in  all  directions  by  trenches  and 
alleys  of  communication,  constituted  an  attacking  ground  all  the 
more  difficult  because  to  tiie  north  of  la  Poche  the  rather  thickly- 
wooded  Trou  Bricot,  the  edges  of  which  had  been  put  in  a  state 
of  defense,  obstructed  a  rapid  advance.  This  wooded  region 
extends  over  a  width  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  arrangements 
made  for  the  attack  contemplated,  after  the  capture  of  la  Poche, 
the  surrounding  of  the  woods  of  the  Trou  Bricot.  The  junction 
was  to  be  made  at  the  road  from  Souain  to  Tahure,  with  the 
troops  assigned  for  the  attack  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
hollow  at  Souain. 

The  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Trou  Bricot  was  less  difficult. 
Open  and  comparatively  flat  it  was  defended  on  the  north  of 
Perthes  by  a  triple  line  of  trenches  distant  100  yards  from  each 
other.     At  a  distance  of  1,000  to  1,200  yards  a  supporting 
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trench,  called  the  ''York  trench^''  was  ahnost  unique  in  its  entire 
construction.  The  e^en  country  beyond  stretched  for  a  distance 
of  two  and  one-half  miles  up  t»  the  second  German  position  (Hill 
196,  Butte  de  Tahure) .  The  principal  effort  was  directed  against 
this  passage,  the  left  flank  of  attack  being  secured  by  a  sub- 
sidiary action  confined  to  the  capture  of  fat  Pocfae. 

At  9  a.  m.  the  French  artillery  directed  thdr  fire  successively 
against  the  first-line  trenches  and  the  supp(»rting  trenches.  The 
attack  took  place  in  perfect  cnrder.  The  infantry  were  already 
swarming  into  the  German  trenches  when  the  German  artillery 
opened  its  defensive  fire.  The  French  counterbatteries  ham- 
poed  the  German  pieces  and  the  reserves  in  the  rear  suffered 
little  from  their  fire.  At  9.45  a.  m.  the  two  columns  which  were 
attacking  the  extremities  of  the  salient  of  la  Poche  joined  hands. 
The  position  was  surrounded.  Those  Germans  who  remained 
alive  insiite  it  surrendered.  At  the  same  time  a.  battalion  was 
setting  foot  in  the  defenses  of  the  southern  edges  of  the  wood  of 
Trau  Bricot.  The  battalion  that  followed,  marching  to  the  out- 
aMe  of  the  eastern  edges,  execiited  with  perfect  regularity  a 
'left  tarn''  and  came  and  formed  up  alongside  the  communica- 
tion allies  as  far  as  the  supporting  trench.  At  the  same  moment, 
in  the  open  country  to  the  north  of  Perthes,  the  French  troops 
surmounted  l^e  three  first*line  trenches  and,  preceded  l^  artil- 
lery, made  a  quick  march  to  the  York  trench  and  occupied  it 
almost  without  striking  a  Mow. 

Farther  to  the  east,  along  the  road  from  Perthes  to  Tahure, 
the  French  advance  encountered  greater  difficulties.  Some 
centers  of  the  German  resistance  could  not  be  overcome.  A 
sheltered  machine  gun  continued  its  fire.  An  infantry  officer, 
Willi  a  petty  officer  of  artillery,  succeeded  in  getting  a  gun  into 
action  at  a  distance  of  over  300  yarcb  from  the  madiine  gun 
and  firing  at  it  at  close  quarters.  Of  the  troops  that  were 
advancing  to  the  north  of  Perthes,  some  made  for  the  eastern 
border  of  the  wood  of  Bricot,  where  they  penetrated  into  the 
camps,  ousting  the  defenders  and  surprising  several  officers  in 
bed.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  French  regiment  had  reached  the 
road  from  Souain  to  Tahure.     Other  units  were  marching 
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straight  toward  the  north,  clearinfif  out  the  little  woods  on  the 
way.  They  there  captured  batteries  of  which  the  artillerymen 
were  "riveted  to  their  gujis  by  means  of  bayonets/'  The  same 
work  of  clearance  was  meanwhile  being  performed  in  the  woods 
extending  east  of  the  road  from  Perthes  to  Souain  and  Tahure, 
where  batteries  were  charged  and  captured  while  in  action.  At 
this  spot  a  regiment  covered  three  miles  in  two  hours  and  cap- 
tured ten  guns.  From  midday  onward  the  rate  of  progress 
slackened,  the  bad  weather  making  it  impossible  for  the  French 
artillery  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  rendering  the  joining  up 
movem^its  extremely  difficult.  From  the  Buttes  de  Souain  and 
Tahure.  the  Germans  directed  converging  fires  on  the  French, 
who  were  advancing  there  along  very  open  ground.  Neverthe- 
less, they  continued  their  advance  as  far  as  the  slopes  of  Hill 
193  and  the  Butte  de  Tahure  and  there  dug  themselves  in. 

The  night  passed  without  any  German  counterattack.  In  the 
darkness  the  French  artillery  brought  forward  their  heavy  pieces 
and  several  field  batteries  which  had  arrived  inmiediately  after 
the  attack  beyond  the  York  trench.  At  dawn  the  reconstituted 
regiments  made  another  forward  rush  which  enabled  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  immediate  contact  with  the  second  Ger- 
man position  from  the  Butte  de  Souain  to  the  Butte  de  Tahure, 
and  even  to  seize  several  advanced  posts  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  on  the  lower  slopes  some  of  the  wire  entanglements  remained 
intact;  a  successful  assault  on  them  would  have  been  possible 
only  after  a  fresh  artillery  preparation.  Up  to  October  6,  1915, 
the  troops  remained  where  they  were,  digging  trenches  and 
organizing  a  defensive  system  which  had  to  be  constructed  all 
over  again  on  ground  devastated  by  German  fire. 

(4)  Sector  of  Le  Mesnil :  It  was  to  the  north  of  Le  Mesnil 
that  the  French  encountered  the  greatest  German  resistance.  In 
the  course  of  the  engagements  of  the  preceding  winter  the  French 
had  succeeded  in  securing  a  foothold  on  top  of  the  hill  numbered 
196.  The  Germans  remained  a  little  to  the  east,  in  the  ''Ravin 
des  Cuisines"  (Ravine  of  the  Kitchens) .  This  the  French  now 
took  by  assault,  but  could  get  no  farther.  The  German  trenches, 
constructed  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Hill  196,  were  so  con- 
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eealed  froBi  fieU  obser?ati«ii  thai;  it  was  difficult  for  tbe  artiUery 
to  reach  tinem.  Th^  were  furthermore  flanked  on  one  aide  by 
the  twin  hergiits  of  One  Mamellea,  and  on  the  other  W  the  Butte 
du  Mesnil.  Some  French  units  managed  to  penetrate  into  the 
trenches  to  the  eastward  on  the  25th,  but  a  counterattack  and 
flank  fires  dislodged  them  again.  To  the  west  tiiey  did  not  cap- 
ture iiie  northern  Mamelle  till  the  nifl^t  of  Octobw  1-2,  1915, 
tiierelqr  surrounding  the  trapeze  works  that  surmounted  the 
southern  Mamelle. 

(5)  Sector  of  Beass^jour :  The  French  attacks  laundsed  north 
of  Beaua^NiBr  met  with  more  conspicuous  suceessb  Throwing 
theoEiselvvs  on  the  first  German  lines  the  swarming  invaders 
rapidly  cafitosied  the  defense  works  in  the  woods  of  Fer  de  Laaee 
and  Demi-Lune,  2md  afterwards  all  the  works  known  as  the 
Bastion.  Certain  units  won  ibe  top  of  Maisons  de  Champagne 
in  one  rush  and  darted  past  several  batteries,  killing  the  gunners 
as  they  served  th^  pieces.  The  same  movement  took  them 
across  the  intricate  region  of  the  mine  ^'funnels"  ^  Beausejour 
up  to  the  wood  intersected  by  the  road  to  Maisons  de  Champagne. 
There  they  encountered  German  artiU^rsrmen  in  the  act  of 
unfimbering  their  guns.  They  killed  the  drivers  and  the  horses ; 
the  soirrmrs  surrendered. 

Farther  westward  the  left  wing  of  the  attacking  force 
advanced  witii  greater  difikulty,  being  hampered  by  the  small 
forts  and  covared  works  with  which  the  trendies  were  ev«y- 
where  protected.  At  this  moment  the  cavalry  unexpectedly  came 
to  the  support  of  the  infantry.  Two  squadrons  of  hussars  gal- 
loped  against  the  German  batteries  north  of  Mais<ms  de  Cham- 
pagne in  the  teeth  of  a  fierce  artillery  fire,  lliey  nevertheless 
readied  that  part  of  the  lines  where  the  Germans  still  held  their 
ground.  Machine  guns  ratUed  against  Hxe  cavalry,  dropping 
many  of  tiieir  horses.  The  hussars  dismounted  and,  with  drawn 
sabers,  made  a  rush  for  the  trenches.  Favored  by  this  diversion 
the  infantry  simultaneously  resumed  their  forward  movanait 
The  German  resistanoe  broke  down,  and  more  than  600  were 
taken  prisoners.  Later  in  the  day  of  the  25th  some  German 
counterattacks  were  made  from  the  directi<Mi  of  Ripon,  but 
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failed  to  drive  the  French  from  the  Maisons  de  Champafirne 
summit.  Daring  the  next  few  days  a  desperate  struggle  ensued 
north  of  the  summit  in  the  vicinity  of  a  defensive  work  called 
the  "Ouvrage  de  la  Defaite,"  which  the  French  took  by  storm, 
lost  it  again,  then  recovered  it,  and  finally  were  driven  out  by  a 
severe  bombardment 

(6)  Sector  of  Massiges:  The  safety  of  the  French  troops 
which  had  advanced  to  the  wood  and  the  Maisons  de  Champagne 
was  assured  by  the  capture  of  the  heights  of  Massiges.  This 
sharply  undulating  upland  (199  on  the  north  and  191  on  the 
south)  formed  a  German  stronghold  that  was  believed  to  be 
impregnable.  From  the  top  they  commanded  the  French  posi- 
tions in  several  directions.  The  two  first  attacking  parties 
marched  out  in  columns  at  9.15  a.  m.,  preceded  by  field-artillery 
fire.  In  fifteen  minutes  they  had  reached  the  summit.  Then 
their  difficulties  began.  In  the  face  of  a  withering  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire  they  could  proceed  but  slowly  along  the  sum- 
mits by  the  communication  alleys,  blasting  tiieir  way  throufi^ 
with  hand  grenades,  and  supported  by  the  artillery,  which  was 
constantly  kept  informed  of  their  movements  by  means  of  flag 
signals.  The  Germans  surrendered  in  large  numbers  as  the 
grenadiers  advanced.  The  French  formed  an  uninterrupted, 
ever-lengthening  chain  of  grenade-bearers  in  the  communication 
alleys,  just  as  buckets  of  water  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
at  fires  in  former  times.  This  chain  started  from  Massiges  and 
each  fresh  arrival  of  grenades  at  the  other  end  was  accompanied 
by  a  further  advance. 

The  fight  continued  in  this  manner  from  September  25,  1915, 
to  October  3,  1915,  with  fierce  perseverance  against  stubborn 
opposition.  The  Germans  poured  a  continuous  stream  of  reen- 
forcements  into  the  section  and  offered  a  resistance  that  has 
rarely  been  equalled  for  obstinacy  and  courage.  According  to 
French  reports,  they  stood  up  to  be  shot  down — ^the  machine- 
gun  men  at  their  guns,  the  grenadiers  on  their  grenade  chests. 
Every  attempt  at  counterattacking  failed  them.  Having  the 
heights  of  Massiges  in  their  possession  enabled  the  French  to 
extend  their  gains  toward  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  while  taking  in 
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flank  those  trenches  they  had  failed  to  caiitare  by  a  fitxnttal 
attack.  !nhe  lorn  iof  iheoe  heists  :seenied  to  have  portncafakrly 
distiH^rad  tthe  Geranaii  General  Staif.  It  was  at  £rst  deiiied  in 
the  oSicial  reportB,  and  then  explained  that  the  ground  had  rbeen 
abandcmed  owing  to  artillery  fire,  ^wliereas  the  Preach  Head- 
quarters Btaff  claimed  idtat  tiiegr  ihad  captured  the  ground  mainly 
l^  hand-grenade  fighting  at  dose  Quarters. 

The  Battle  (xf  Champagne  presents  a  number  of  curious 
aspects.  How  came  the  Germans  to  be  so  overwhefaniugly  sur- 
prised? Beyond  all  doubt,  th^  e:spected  a  fvest  French 
offensive.  !En  the  orders  of  the  day  issued  hy  (Qeneacail  von 
Ditfurth  fon  August  15,  1915— jfive  weeks  before  liie  French 
attack  »began — we  read,  ''The  possibility  of  a  great  Frendi 
offensive  must  be  considered.''  iGeneral  von  Fleck  was  raiiher 
late:  on  September  26,  1915,  when  the  iFbrendi  had  already 
taken  nearly  the  whole  first-line  trenches,  he  fexpresaed  the 
opinion  that  ''The  French  His^r  ComEmand  appears  to  be  dis- 
posed to  make  another  desperate  effort"  What  is  tolerably 
certain  is  that  tiie  German  General  Staff  did  not  foresee  Ite 
strength  of  the  blow  nor  suspect  the  vigor  with  which  it  would 
be  delivered.  Even  the  command  on  the  battle  field  itself  appar- 
ently failed  to  recognize  what  was  happening  before  their  eyes. 
Inside  the  shelters  of  the  second  line  two  German  officers  were 
placidly  enjc^ing  the  delights  of  morning  in  bed,  when  tiiey 
were  disturbed  by  noises  which  it  was  ^b^ond  ihek  wits  to 
account  for.  The  door  of  their  little  house  was  rudely  thrust 
open  and  excited  voices  said  rude  things  in  French.  Then  bayo- 
nets made  their  appearance,  and  soldiers,  hot  and  breathing  hard 
after  their  steeplediase  across  the  Germsm  trenches,  pulled  the 
officers  from  their  beds  with  scant  respect,  informing  Hiem 
briefly  that  they  were  prisoners.  This  was  the  first  intimation 
which  the  stupefied  officers  received  that  the  enemy  had  broken 
through  their  lines. 

They  seemed  to  have  had  an  <excessrve  confidence  in  the 
stsrength  of  their  first  line,  and  ihe  interruption  of  telephonic 
communications  had  prevented  their  being  informed  of  the  rapid 
French  advance.    Then  as  to  the  disposition  and  employment  of 
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reserves :  Here  it  looks  as  though  that  perfect  organization  and 
semi-infallible  precision  which  characterize  the  German  army 
had,  for  the  nonce,  gone  awry  in  the  Champagne  conflict.  In 
order  to  make  up  for  the  insuj9iciency  of  the  local  reserves  the 
German  military  authorities  had  to  put  in  line  not  only  the 
important  units  which  they  held  at  their  disposal  behind  the 
front  (Tenth  Corps  brought  back  from  Russia),  but  the  local 
reserves  from  other  sectors  (Soissons,  Argonne,  the  Woevre, 
Alsace),  which  were  dispatched  to  Champagne  one  battalion 
after  another,  and  even  in  groups  of  double  companies.  Ill 
provided  with  food  and  munitions,  the  reenforcements  were 
pushed  to  battle  on  an  unknown  terrain  without  indication  as  to 
the  direction  they  had  to  take  and  without  their  junction  with 
neighboring  units  having  been  arranged.  Through  the  haste 
with  which  the  reserves  were  thrown  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery  and  infantry — ^already  in  possession  of  the 
positions — ^the  German  losses  must  have  been  increased  enor- 
mously. A  letter  taken  from  a  soldier  of  the  llStfa  Regiment 
may  be  cited  as  corroborative  evidence:  **We  were  put  in  a 
motor  car  and  proceeded  at  a  headlong  pace  to  Tahure,  by  way 
of  Vouziers.  Two  hours'  rest  in  the  open  air  with  rain  falling, 
and  then  we  had  a  six  hours'  march  to  take  up  our  positions. 
On  our  way  we  were  greeted  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  shells,  so 
that,  for  instance,  out  of  280  men  of  the  second  company  only 
224  arrived  safe  and  sound  inside  the  trenches.  These  trenches, 
freshly  dug,  were  barely  thirty-five  to  fifty  centimeters  (12  to 
17  in.)  deep.  Continually  surrounded  by  mines  and  bursting 
shells,  we  had  to  remain  in  them  and  do  the  best  we  could  with 
them  for  118  hours  without  getting  anything  hot  to  eat.  Hell 
itself  could  not  be  more  terrible.  To-day,  at  about  12  noon,  600 
men,  fresh  troops,  joined  the  regiment.  In  five  days  we  had 
lost  as  many  and  more." 

The  disorder  in  which  the  reenforcements  were  engaged 
appears  strongly  from  this  fact :  On  only  that  part  of  the  front 
included  between  Maisons  de  Champagne  and  Hill  189  there 
were  on  October  2,  1915,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  different  bat- 
talions belonging  to  twenty-one  different  regiments.    During  the 
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days  following  the  French  rush  through  the  first  line,  the  Ger- 
mans seemed  to  have  but  one  idea,  to  strengthen  their  second 
line  to  stem  the  advance.  Their  counterattacks  were  con- 
centrated on  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  the  battle 
front  in  certain  places,  the  loss  of  which  appeared  to  them  to  be 
particularly  dangerous.  Therefore  on  the  heights  of  Massiges 
the  German  military  authorities  hurled  in  succession  isolated 
battalions  of  the  123d,  124th  and  120th  regiments;  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Regular  Regiment  and  of  the  Second  Regiment  Ersatz 
Reserve  (Sixteenth  Corps),  which  were  in  turn  decimated,  for 
these  counterattacks,  hastily  and  crudely  prepared,  all  ended  in 
sanguinary  failures.  It  was  not  the  men  who  failed  their 
leaders,  for  they  fought  like  tigers  when  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  them. 

That  strong  offensive  capacity  of  the  Germans  seemed  also, 
on  the  occasion,  to  have  broken  down.  General  von  Ditfurth's 
order  of  the  day  bears  witness  to  this:  "It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  infantry  at  certain  points  was  confining  its  action  to  a  mere 
defensive.  ...  I  cannot  protest  too  strongly  against  such  an 
idea,  which  necessarily  results  in  destroying  the  spirit  of 
offensive  in  our  own  troops  and  in  arousing  and  strengthening 
in  the  mind  of  the  enemy  a  feeling  of  his  superiority.  The 
enemy  is  left  full  liberty  of  action  and  our  action  is  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  enemy." 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  precisely  what  the 
German  losses  were.  There  are  certain  known  details,  however, 
which  may  serve  to  indicate  their  extent.  One  underofficer 
declared  that  he  was  the  only  man  remaining  out  of  his  company. 
A  soldier  of  the  third  battalion  of  the  123d  Regiment,  engaged 
on  the  26th,  stated  that  his  regiment  was  withdrawn  from  the 
front  after  only  two  days'  fighting  because  its  losses  were  too 
great.  The  118th  Regiment  relieved  the  158th  Regiment  in  the 
trenches  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty  men  per 
company.  Certain  units  disappeared  completely,  as  for  instance 
the  Twenty-seventh  Reserve  Regiment  and  the  Fifty-second 
Regular  Regiment,  which,  by  the  evening  of  the  25th,  had 
left  in  French  hands  the  first  13  officers  and  933  men,  and 
4  Gt.  War— 4 
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the  other  21  officers  and  927  men«  Certain  fibres  may  help  to 
arrive  at  the  total  losses.  At  the  be^nning  of  September,  1915, 
the  German  strength  on  the  Champagne  front  amounted  to 
seventy  battalions.  In  anticipation  of  a  French  attack  they 
brought  there,  before  the  25th,  another  twenty-nine  battalions, 
making  a  total  of  ninety-nine  battalions.  Reckoning  the  corre- 
sponding artillery  and  pioneer  formations,  this  would  represent 
115,000  men  directly  engaged.  T^e  losses  due  to  the  artillery 
preparation  and  the  first  attacks  were  such  that  from  September 
25  to  October  15, 1915,  the  German  General  Staff  was  compelled 
to  renew  its  effectives  almost  in  tiieir  entirety  by  sending  out 
ninety-three  fresh  faattali<ms.  It  is  assumed  that  tbe  units 
engaged  on  September  25-26,  1915,  suffered  losses  amount- 
ing to  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  {ev&i  more  f6r  cer- 
tain corps  which  had  entirely  disappeared).  The  new  units 
brought  into  line  for  the  counterattacks,  and  subjected  in  con- 
nection with  these  to  an  incessant  bombardment,  lost  fifty  per 
cent  of  their  effectives,  if  not  more.  Hence  it  would  be  hardly 
overstating  the  case  to  set  down  140,000  men  as  the  sum  of  the 
German  losses  in  Champagne.  It  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  that  of  this  number  the  proportion  of  slightly  wounded 
men  able  to  recuperate  quickly  and  return  to  the  front  was,  in 
the  case  of  the  Germans,  very  much  below  the  average  propor- 
tion of  other  engagements,  for  they  were  unable  to  collect  their 
wounded.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  defending  the 
first  position  fell  into  French  hands. 

After  recounting  the  losses  of  one  side,  let  us  turn  to  analyze 
the  gains  of  the  other.  The  French  had  penetrated  the  German 
lines  on'  a  front  of  over  fifteen  miles,  and  to  a  depth  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  some  places,  between  Auberive  and  Ville-sur- 
Tourbe.  The  territorial  gains  may  be  thus  summarized:  The 
troops  of  the  Republic  had  scaled  the  whole  of  the  glacis  of  the 
Epine  de  Vedegrange;  they  occupied  the  ridge  of  the  hollow  at 
Souain ;  debouched  in  the  opening  to  the  north  of  Perthes  to  the 
slopes  of  Hill  195  and  as  far  as  the  Butte  de  Tahure;  carried  the 
western  bastions  of  the  curtain  of  le  Mesnil ;  advanced  as  far  as 
Maisons  de  Champagne  and  took  by  assault  the  ''hand''  of 
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Massiges.  The  territory  they  had  reconquered  from  the  invaders 
represented  an  area  of  about  forty  square  kilometers.  On  and 
from  October  7,  1915,  they  beat  back  the  furious  efforts  of  the 
Germans  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  resolution  on  the  part  of  commanders,  and  of  valor  on 
the  part  of  the  French  troops,  the  Germans  were  not  completely 
overthrown,  and  the  annihilating  results  expected  from  the 
action  of  the  mass  of  troops  and  guns  employed  were  not 
attained.    It  was  a  victory,  but  an  indecisive  one. 

On  October  5,  1915,  General  Joffre  issued  the  following  mani- 
festo from  Grand  Headquarters : 

"The  Commander  in  Chief  addresses  to  the  troops  under  his 
orders  the  expression  of  his  profound  satisfaction  at  the  results 
obtained  up  to  the  present  day  by  the  attacks.  Twenty-five 
thousand  prisoners,  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  a  quantity  of 
material  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  gauge,  are  the 
trophies  of  a  victory  the  echo  of  which  throughout  Europe  indi- 
cates its  importance. 

"The  sacrifices  willingly  made  have  not  been  in  vain.  All  have 
been  able  to  take  part  in  the  common  task.  The  present  is  a  sure 
guarantee  to  us  of  the  future. 

"The  Commander  in  Chief  is  proud  to  command  the  finest 
troops  France  has  ever  known." 


CHAPTER    V 

THE     BRITISH      FRONT     IN     ARTOIS 

EVER  since  August  16, 1915,  a  persistent  and  almost  continu- 
ous bombardment  of  the  German  lines  had  been  carried  out 
by  the  French  and,  to  a  less  extent,  by  the  British  and  Belgian 
artillery.  The  allied  gunners  appear  to  have  distributed  their 
favors  quite  impartially.  There  was  nothing  in  the  action  taken 
to  direct  attention  to  one  sector  more  than  to  another.  The  Vosges, 
the  Meurthe  and  Moselle,  Lorraine  and  the  Woevre,  the  Argonne, 
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Champagne,  the  Aisne,  the  Somme,  the  Arras  sector,  Ypres  and 
the  Yser,  and  the  Belgian  coast  where  the  British  navy  had 
joined  in,  all  were  subjected  to  a  heavy,  deliberate  and  efitective 
fire  from  guns  of  all  calibers.  As  in  Champagne,  the  rate  of 
fire  quickened  up  on  September  22,  1915.  Great  oencentratimifl 
of  guns  had  been  made  at  various  points,  and  enormous  quan* 
tities  of  shells  had  been  collected  in  readiness  for  the  attack. 
But  the  artillery  preparation  which  inmiadiately  preceded  that 
attack  in  the  west  was  of  a  most  terrific  description.  Shortly 
after  midnight  and  in  the  eaiiy  hours  of  Saturday  morning, 
September  25,  1915,  the  German  positions  were  treated  to  a 
bombardment  that  had  rarely  been  ^ualed  in  violence.  From 
the  Ycier  Canal  down  to  the  «id  of  the  French  line  the  Allies' 
guns  took  up  the  note,  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  allied  line  was 
thundering  and  reechoing  with  the  infernal  racket  The  "German 
lines  became  conoiiiered  in  dust  and  smoke,  their  parapets  6in(4>ly 
melted  away,  their  barbed-wire  entanglanents  disappeared. 
Those  sleeping  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  were  awakened  in  tbe 
night  by  the  dull  rumbling.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  choked 
with  the  noise,  and  so  it  continued  throughout  the  day  with 
hardly  an  interval.  As  if  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  onslaught 
the  German  artillery  had  also  raised  the  key  of  its  fire  to  a 
higher  pitch  several  days  before. 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  in  Champagne,  Sir  John 
French  assumed  the  offensive  on  the  British  front.  The  main 
British  attack  was  directed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lens,  against 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria.  While  the  French  troops  were 
rushing  the  German  first  line  in  Champagne,  the  British  troops 
executed  a  precisely  similar  movement  south  of  La  Basste  Canal 
to  the  east  of  Grenay  and  Vermelles.  With  the  first  rush  they 
captured  the  German  trenches  on  a  front  of  five  miles,  pene- 
trating the  lines  in  some  places  to  a  distance  of  4,000  yaids. 
They  conquered  the  western  outskirts  of  HuUuch,  the  village  of 
Loos,  with  the  mining  works  around  it,  and  Hill  70.  Thejr  lest 
the  quarries  northwest  of  Hulluch  again,  but  retook  thmi  on 
the  following  day.  Other  attacks  were  made  north  of  the  La 
Bass^e  Canal,  ipdiich  drew  strong  German  reserves  toward  these 
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points  of  the  lines,  where  hard  fighting  occurred  throughout  the 
day  with  fluctuating  success.  The  British  also  made  another 
attack  on  Hooge  on  either  side  of  the  Menin  road.  The  assault 
north  of  the  road  yielded  the  Bellewaarde  Farm  and  ridge,  but 
the  Germans  subsequently  recaptured  this  part.  South  of  the 
road  the  attack  gained  about  600  yards  of  German  trench.  The 
British  took  2,600  prisoners,  eighteen  guns  and  thirty  machine 
guns  in  the  first  day.  The  Fourth  British  Army  Corps,  under 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  had  thus  taken  Loos  and  overrun  Hill 
70,  a  mile  to  the  east,  and  even  penetrated  to  Cit6  St.  Auguste. 
The  Fifth  Corps,  under  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  on  the  left,  had 
stormed  the  quarries,  taken  Cit6  St.  Blie,  and  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  village  of  Haisnes.  But  the  First  Army,  in  its  attack,  had 
not  kept  adequate  reserves  on  hand;  and  those  at  first  at 
the  disposal  of  the  general  in  chief,  which  had  to  serve  the 
whole  front  and  to  be  kept  in  hand  in  case  of  unexpected  events, 
came  up  too  late  to  enable  the  British  to  hold  and  consolidate  all 
the  groimd  they  had  won.  The  Ypres-Arras  sector  had  been 
more  formidably  fortified  than  any  other  portion  of  the  German 
front.  It  is  an  extremely  thickly  populated  neighborhood,  and 
the  terrain  is  full  of  difficulties.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
an  advance  here,  at  least  from  the  outset,  could  be  as  rapid  as 
that  in  Champagne.  Whereas  in  the  latter  it  was  a  fight  for 
rivers,  ridges  and  woods,  in  the  close  country  north  of  Arras 
the  struggle  raged  in  and  around  villages,  houses,  and  for  some 
particular  trench  that  had  to  be  taken  before  the  French  and 
British  could  enter  the  great  plain  that  stretches  down  to  Lille. 
Every  house  along  that  part  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress. 
When  the  superstructure  had  been  blown  to  pieces  by  shell  fire, 
pioneers  burrowed  thirty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  cellars  and  thus 
held  on  to  the  position. 

To  the  right  of  the  British  in  Artois,  the  French  infantry 
attack  was  directed  toward  the  forest  of  Hache.  Only  eighty 
or  ninety  yards  separated  the  French  from  the  German  trenches, 
and  the  French  infantry,  which  attained  its  objective  in  a  few 
minutes,  found  the  trenches  a  mass  of  ruins  and  almost  deserted, 
and  the  Germans  retreating  into  the  wood.    The  first  wave  of 
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attackers  followed  in  pursuit,  but  they  reached  the  second  line 
of  trenches,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  without  meeting 
any  Germans  in  considerable  force.  They  pushed  on  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  wood,  but  the  Germans  again  put  up  no 
defense,  and  their  third-line  trenches,  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood, 
were  likewise  taken.  Then  came  a  halt  in  the  advance.  The 
German  commander  pulled  his  men  together  and,  with  the 
reserves  which  had  come  up  in  the  meantime,  launched  a  counter- 
attack against  Uie  French,  who  had  quickly  established  them- 
selves in  their  newly  captured  positions.  Heavy  shells,  high 
explosives  and  shrapnel  were  raining  in  the  Frenches  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  but  for  the  new  steel  helmets  which  had 
recently  been  supplied,  the  casualties  would  have  been  enormous. 
One  man's  helmet  was  split  clean  across  the  crown  by  a  shell 
splinter,  but  the  man  escaped  with  merely  a  scratch.  The  Ger- 
mans came  <m  in  close  formaticms,  hurling  greBades  as  ihey 
marched.  The  atmosphere  of  the  wood  became  ahnoet  insapp(»rt- 
afele  with  the  smoke.  Finally,  the  French  hurled  a  veritable 
torrent  of  grenades,  which  drove  the  Germans  back  and  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  across  the  River  Souchez.  Boise  Hache  was 
entirely  won. 

The  British  attack  between  La  Basste  and  Lens  and  the 
French  attack  on  the  Souchez  side  were  admirably  coordinated, 
and  were  directed  mainly  to  assist  the  French  to  gain  the 
heights  west  of  Vimy,  which  were  the  unattained  object, 
of  their  efforts  during  May  and  June.  By  Septenber  27,  1915, 
the  French  had  all  Souchez  in  their  hands,  and  were  advancing 
upon  Givenchy.  The  capture  of  the  Vimy  heights  was  an  itan 
of  the  highest  importance,  for  to  the  eastward  of  them  all  the 
ground  was  commanded  by  their  fire,  and  the  chances  were  tiiat 
the  Germans  would  fall  back  on  Douai  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Lille-Douai  Canal,  once  they  were  pushed  off  the  high. ground. 
In  the  Argonne  the  German  Crown  Prince  carried  out  desperate 
attacks  against  the  French  first-line  trenches  at  La  Fille  Morte 
and  Bolante.  These  the  French  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  to 
the  Germans,  whose  dead  lay  piled  in  heaps  in  front  of  the 
positions. 
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One  result  of  the  British  attack  was  the  hurried  recall  of  the 
active  Corps  of  Prussian  Guards  from  the  eastern  front — an 
important  relief  to  tiie  hard-pressed  Russians.  This  famous 
corps  was  at  the  time  split  up  into  three  grroups ;  the  active  corps 
was  with  Mackensen  in  Galicia  and  in  the  advance  upon  Brest- 
Litovsk.  It  was  transferred  to  the  Dvina  after  the  fall  of  Brest, 
and  had  since  been  engaged  before  Dvinsk.  The  Reserve  Guard 
Corps  was  in  the  central  group  of  the  German  armies,  and  the 
other,  the  Third  Division,  was  still  in  Galicia.  The  British  and 
tbe  Prussian  Guards  had  made  each  other's  acquaintance  in  the 
Battle  of  Ypres. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Haisnes,  on  the  northern  flank  of 
the  new  British  line,  was  still  for  the  greater  part  in  German 
possession;  on  the  right  flank  the  British  were  across  the  Lens- 
La  Bass^  road.  The  British  had  captured  not  only  the  first 
position  of  their  enemy,  but  also  a  second  or  supporting  line 
which  ran  west  of  Loos.  They  were  now  up  against  the  third 
line.  Sir  John  French  reported  having  taken  so  far  over  3,000 
prisoner^,  twenty-one  guns,  and  forty  machine  guns.  The  French 
in  Artois  had  taken  a  matter  of  15,000  prisoners  and  a  number 
of  guns.  After  obstinate  day  and  night  fighting  they  had 
reached  Hill  140,  the  culminating  point  of  the  crests  of  Vimy, 
and  the  orchards  to  the  south.  The  crown  prince  still  plugged 
away  on  this  front  with  heavy  artillery  and  aerial  torpedoes. 
Columns  of  flames  began  to  issue  from  his  trenches  on  September 
27,  1915 — ^ttie  inflammable  liquid  appeared  to  be  a  composition 
of  tar  and  petrol — and  the  smoke  and  flames,  carried  by  the 
wind  blowing  from  tiie  German  trenches,  soon  reached  the 
French  line  and  made  the  atmosphere  intolerably  hot  and  suffo- 
cating for  the  French  troops.  Then  suddenly  out  of  tiie  thick 
fumes  began  to  appear.  German  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets, 
sent  forward  to  the  attack.  They  were  literally  mown  down  by 
the  fire  from  the  French  machine  guns  and  rifles,  but  the  wave 
of  attackers  seemed  unending,  and  by  dint  of  overwhelming 
numbers  it  poured  into  the  French  trenches.  A  terrible  hand- 
to-hand  fight  then  ensued  in  an  atmosphere  so  thick  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.    These  clouds  were  not 
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poisonous,  for  the  Gennims  had  themselves  to  figiit  M  ikem^ 
they  were  let  loose  to  cover  the  infaniry  duerge« 

The  French  were  omipelled  to  retire,  which  they  did,  oontestiaQtg 
every  foot  of  srround.  JMeamwhile,  re^iforcements  had  arrived 
and  these  were  at  eoce  thrown  into  the  fitting  line.  The 
French,  howeva*,  were  soon  broue^t  to  a  halt  Asphyxiating  and 
lachrymatory  bombs,  which  emitted  blui^  smcdte  as  they  «»- 
ploded,  i>Qgan  to  fall  in  their  midst  Spurred  on  by  ttieir  leaders 
the  »tti  dashed  G&f  passing  through  yet  another  of  these  bariiecs 
of  amfike  until  tfaey  ^Gume  ta  grips  witii  the  attackers,  wh#  ^Mve 
now  coming  en  iike  a^orafexA,  in  close  formatiott,  cQifkuting  wiUBif. 
ANogethei;  tlie  soene  was  one  that  vjvddly  briacB  to  tiie 
tion  the  ianith  <«f  Sfaenoasi's  dictmn  that  ^'vrax  is  hell/'  A 
potpoiurri  4if  dimly  visible  formfi,  starnggMng  hloe  demons, 
ing,  stdaiMng,  haddttg  and  roaring  in  an  infernal  caldron  of 
tar,  poison,  sulphur,  tears  and  lidood.  Truly  a  wwldiy  theme 
for  anotha*  Dante  and  a  Ckustave  Dor^.  For  some  time  lit  loolced 
as  if  tiie  Frendi  would  be  cnmipled  up,  but  reserves  were  stea^iy 
streaming  in,  and  eveaatually  the  attackers  began  to  waver  and 
fall  back.  The  French  75-millimeter  Creusots  came  into  play 
again,  and  after  a  battle  that  lasted  in  all  twenty*f our  hoters,  fte 
Germans  ware  driven  back  to  their  own  trmches. 

In  the  morning  of  October  2,  1915,  the  Germans  made  a  dem- 
onstration in  front  of  the  Belgian  trenches  at  Dixmude,  con- 
sisting of  a  bombardment  and  a  violent  discharge  of  bombs.  On 
one  smaM  s^tion  alone  400  bombs  were  dropped.  The  German 
infaaatry  broke  into  the  Belgian  trenches,  but  were  disiMged 
again  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  positifln  wiiich  the  Britidi  had  captured  was  exceptionally 
strong,  consistmg  of  a  double  line,  including  some  large  redoubts 
and  a  network  of  trenches  and  bomb-proof  shelters.  Dugouts 
were  constructed  at  i^ort  intervals  all  along  the  line,  some  of 
them  being  large  caves  thirty  feet  below  the  ground.  The  French 
caipture  of  Souchez  was  an  eiwat  of  considerable  importance,  for 
the  Goman  High  Canunand  had  issued  orders  for  this  section  to 
hoid  on  to  the  last,  that  it  was  to  be  retained  at  all  costs.  The 
road  to  the  Douai  plain  was  to  be  barred  to  the  French,  who 
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had  to  be  held  back  behind  the  advanced  works  of  the  Artois 
plateau.  In  May,  1915,  the  problem  was  to  prevent  the  French 
setting  foot  on  the  summits  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  and  of 
the  Topart  Mill.  The  Germans  sacrificed  many  thousands  of 
men  with  this  object,  but  the  French  nevertheless  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  heis^ts  which  the  Germans  considered  of 
capital  importance,  and  dislodged  them  from  Carency  and 
Ablain-St.  Nazaire.  There  remained  only  one  stage  to  cover — 
liie  Souchez  Valley — to  reach  the  last  crest  which  dominated  the 
whole  country  to  the  east,  and  beyond  which  the  ground  is  flat 
This  task  had  been  accomplished  during  the  last  few  days  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October.  Souchez  and  its 
advanced  bastion,  the  Chateau  Carleul,  had  been  made  into  a  for- 
midable fortification  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  the  Carency 
streams.  The  Germans  had  transformed  the  marshy  ground  to 
the  southeast  of  this  front  into  a  perfect  swamp,  which  was 
regarded  as  impassable.  The  German  batteries  posted  at  Angres 
were  able  to  enfilade  the  valley  on  the  north.  From  behind  the 
crest  of  Hill  119  to  Hill  140,  which  were  covered  with  trenches 
connected  by  a  network  of  communication  trenches,  many 
batteries  were  engaged  against  the  French  in  the  district  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Ablain-St.  Nazaire  and  Carency,  To 
the  north  of  Souchez  the  German  trenches  were  still  clinging  to 
the  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  slope. 

The  attack  of  September  25,  1915,  was  to  overcome  all  these 
obstacles.  The  artillery  preparation,  which  lasted  five  days,  was 
so  skillfully  handled  that,  even  before  it  was  finished,  many 
German  deserters  came  into  the  French  lines  declaring  that  they 
had  had  enough.  The  infantry  attack  was  delivered  at  noon  on 
September  25,  1915,  and  with  one  rush  the  French  troops 
reached  the  objectives  which  had  been  marked  out  for  them — 
the  chateau  and  grounds  of  Carleul  and  the  islet  south  of 
Souchez.  Meanwhile,  other  detachments  carried  the  cemetery 
and  forced  their  way  to  the  first  slopes  of  Hill  119.  On  the  left 
the  French  troops  advanced  down  the  slopes  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  and  made  a  dash  at  the  Hache  Wood,  the  western  out- 
skirts of  which  they  reached  twenty  minutes  after  the  attack 
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began.  The  capture  of  ihe  wood  has  afaready  been  described. 
The  French  attack  on  the  ri^ht,  being  heM  up  by  machiaie-gaB 
fire,  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  cemetery,  and  it  was  decided 
to  approach  Soudiez  by  the  main  road  so  that  they  might  pour 
in  their  forces  on  the  east,  while,  to  the  north,  the  Fr^icfa  force 
that  had  bitten  its  way  into  tiie  Hacfae  Wood  was  to  continue  its 
advance,  lliis  maneuver  decided  the  day.  The  Germans,  who 
wwe  in  dangeJT  of  being  cut  off  in  Souchez,  abandoned  their 
pofiitioRS,  and  those  who  had  retaken  the  cemetery,  being  in  the 
same  perilous  ^cumstances,  regained  by  their  communication 
trendbes  their  second  Une  on  the  stopes  of  Hill  119.  Thus  fell 
Souehes  to  the  French  in  two  days.  The  allied  offensive  was  a 
short  and  sharp  affair,  skillfully  planned  and  bravely  executed, 
but  disappokiting  in  result  At  the  great  inrice  of  50,000 
casoalties  the  Brit^  had  overthrown  the  Germans  on  a  front 
of  five  mites,  and  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  4,000  yards,  and 
had  captured  many  prisoners  and  ffuns;  but  they  had  not 
definitely  broken  the  German  lines.  At  a  heavy  cost  the  Alhes 
on  the  western  front  had  captured  about  160  German  guns  and 
disposed  of  160,000  Germans,  inchidingr  some  27,000  prisoners, 
and  the  result  of  their  efforts  was  to  shake  the  Germans  in  the 
west  very  severely  and  to  call  back  to  France  many  troops  from 
the  eastern  front.  That  ttie  blow  was  regarded  by  the  kaiser 
as  a  serious  one  was  shown  by  an  Order  of  the  Day  in  which  he 
declared  that  every  important  success  obtained  by  the  Allies  on 
the  western  front  "will  be  considered  as  due  to  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  German  commanders,  who  will  lay  themselves 
open  to  being  punished  for  incompetence.'*  But  if  the  Allies' 
successes  were  due  to  hard  fighting  and  brilliant  dash,  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  break  right  through  the  enemy's  Hues  is 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  German 
resistance.  The  marvel  was  that  any  were  left  alive  in  the  first 
line  after  the  preliminary  bombardment  to  face  the  bayonets 
and  grenades  pf  the  attackers.  In  a  report  from  German  Gen- 
eral Headquarters,  dated  September  29,  1915,  Max  Osbom, 
special  correspondent  of  the  '^Vossische  Zeitung/'  described  how 
the  French  artillery  swept  the  hinterland  of  the  German  posi- 
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tions  in  Champagne  and  then  concentrated  upon  these.  'The 
violence  of  the  fire  then  reached  its  zenith.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
a  raging^  searching  fire ;  now  it  became  a  mad  drumming,  beyond 
all  power  of  imagination.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  savagery  of  this  bombardment.  Never  has  this  old  planet 
heard  such  an  uproar.  An  officer  who  had  witnessed  during  the 
summer  the  horrors  of  Arras,  of  Souchez,  and  of  the  Lorette 
Heights,  told  me  that  those  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  compared 
with  the  present,  beyond  all  conception,  appalling  artillery 
onslaught.  Day  and  night  for  fifty  hours,  at  some  points  for 
seventy  hours,  the  guns  vomited  destruction  and  murder  against 
the  Germans,  the  German  trenches  and  against  tiie  German 
batteries.  Strongly  built  trenches  were  covered  in  and  ground 
to  powder;  their  edges  and  platforms  were  shorn  off  and  con- 
verted into  dust  heaps;  men  were  buried,  crushed,  and  inevitably 
suffocated — ^but  the  survivors  stood  fast."  A  German  soldier 
told  how,  in  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  which  followed,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  German  flew  at  each  other's  throat,  and  how 
they  fell,  both  pierced  by  the  same  bullet,  still  locked  in  each 
other's  grip.  And  so,  too,  they  were  buried.  Courage  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  any  race  or  nation. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE     BATTLE     OP     LOOS 

AT  5.50  a.  m.  on  September  25, 1915,  a  dense,  heavy  cloud  arose 
•^^  slowly  from  the  earth — a  whitish,  yellowish,  all-enveloping 
cloud  that  rolled  slowly  toward  the  German  trenches — a  little 
too  much  to  the  north.  Thousands  of  German  bullets  whistled 
through  that  cloud,  but  it  passed  on,  unheeding.  The  attack 
began  at  6.30. 

A  Scottish  division  had  been  ordered  to  take  Loos  and  Hill  70. 
It  therefore  played  the  first  role  in  the  battle,  since  it  was  on 
Loos,  of  which  Hill  70  is  the  gateway,  that  the  efforts  of  all 
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eonyeiged  from  the  lUMrth.  as  well  as  the  south.  Brigade  ''X''  of 
thft  Scottish  division  wafr  to  exeeiile  an  enveloping  movement  to 
the  north  around  Loos  and  to  carry  HUl  70  by  storm.  Brigade 
''¥''  meanwhile  was  to  attack  the  Loos  fronts  Brigade  ''Z" 
remaining  in  reserve.  By  7.05  a.  m.  the  whole  of  the  first  line 
was  captured.  The  seoond  line,  covering  Loos,  was  carried  with 
the  same  ease.  The  Germans,  taken  by  surprise,  were  fleeing 
toward  Loos,  where  they  put  up  a  stem  rear-guard  fight,  and 
toward  Lens,  which  was  strongly  fortified. 

After  the  capture  of  tlie  aeeond  line  in  front  of  Loos,  ^'X'^  and 
''Y''  Brigades  separated,  ''Y''  surrounding  the  village  with  two 
battali(»8,  while  the  rest  captured  the  village  and  cleaiued  it  up. 
It  was  stiff  street  fighting,  the  Germans  being  hidden  away  in 
aU  sorts  of  comers  with  plenty  of  machine  guns.  The  Scots 
made  a  quick  job  of  it,  not  stopping  for  trifles.  It  is  related 
that  a  sergeant,  to  whom  two  Germans  had  surrendered^  pulled 
a  few  pieces  of  string  from  his  pocket,  tied  their  hands  together, 
and  passed  them  to  the  rear  with  the  request,  'Tlease  forward." 
Brigade  ''X''  had  mi^mwhile  thrown  its  enveloping  net  around 
Loos  without  meeting  much  resistance.  The  British  had  reached 
the  top  of  Hill  70  by  nine  o'clock.  The  climb  was  a  hard  and 
rough  accomplishment,  with  the  right  flank  under  mitrailleuse 
fire  from  Loos,  and  with  the  left  exposed  to  fire  from  Pit  14A ; 
but  it  was  accomplished  far  too  quickly.  Serious  disasters  fre- 
quetly  occur  in  war  through  tardiness;  in  this  case  a  possible 
great  victory  was  missed  through  being  too  quick  and  arriving 
too  early.  When  the  brigadier  got  up  to  Loos  he  saw  his  men 
vanishing  in  the  distance.  A  strong  German  redoubt,  over  tiie 
otber  side  of  the  hill  crest,  was  not  even  defended.  The  brigade 
crossed  the  Len&-La  Bass^  road,  which  runs  along  the  height, 
carried  liie  third  German  line  on  the  opposite  slope,  and  at  9.20 
it  was  outside  St.  Auguste.  Unfortunately  for  the  British,  the 
corps  commander,  who  arrived  at  this  moment  with  his  staff  in 
hot  haste,  was  unable  to  get  his  unit  in  hand  again.  Overflowing 
with  offensive  ardor,  he  had  thrown  his  men  forward  with  a  most 
impetuous  movement,  and  they  got  out  of  hand.  The  brigade 
turned  at  right  angles  and  got  into  the  suburbs  of  Lens«    It 
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seemed  as  though  the  gates  of  the  northern  plain  were  about  to 
be  smashed  in.  Then  the  great  danger  appeared.  There  was 
still  no  great  converging  movement  from  the  south,  where  a 
British  division  and  French  troops  were  engaged.  Touch  was 
also  lost  to  the  north.  The  neighboring  division  in  this  direction 
was  held  up  until  the  afternoon  by  wire  entanglements.  The 
left  flank  of  the  brigade  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  German  counter- 
attack, but  the  Germans  did  not  launch  it,  for  they  had  not  the 
men.  What  they  did,  however,  was  to  concentrate  on  the  brigade 
a  murderous  fire  from  Loos  in  the  south,  Lens  in  the  east,  St. 
Auguste  in  the  north,  and  Pit  14A  and  two  or  three  neighboring 
houses  in  the  west.  They  were  even  seen  hastily  installing 
machine  guns  along  the  railway  embankment  northeast  of  Lens. 

Shattered  by  fire,  uncertain  of  its  direction,  shaken  by  the 
very  quickness  of  its  previous  advance,  tiie  brigade  hesitated, 
sowed  the  ground  with  its  dead,  and  retired  in  good  order  on 
Hill  70,  where  it  intrenched  slightly  below  the  redoubt  aban* 
doned  by  the  Germans  during  the  attack  and  which  was  now 
reoccupied  by  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  screening  gas 
clouds  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  attack.  The  Scottish 
division  was  exhausted,  but  if  fresh  troops  had  come  up  and  a 
fresh  attack  had  been  delivered  against  the  Germans,  who  were 
gathering  all  their  men  in  the  Douai  region,  the  German  front 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  pierced  like  cardboard.  Brigade 
"X"  had  made  a  path,  and  if  only  reenforcements  had  arrived 
without  delay  the  path  would  have  become  a  highroad — ^would 
have  become  the  whole  of  Douai  plain.  Not  until  ni^tfall  were 
the  reserves  forthcoming.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  first  day, 
advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  results  achieved. 

Though  long-range  fighting  was  incessantly  kept  up  around 
Loos,  nothing  of  importance  happened  till  October  8,  1915,  when 
the  Germans,  after  an  intense  bombardment  with  shells  of  all 
calibers,  launched  a  violent  attack  on  Loos  and  made  desperate 
efforts  to  recapture  their  lost  positions.  The  main  efforts  were 
directed  against  the  chalk  pit  north  of  Hill  70,  and  between 
HuUuch  and  the  HohenzoUem  redoubt.  In  the  chalk  pit  attack, 
the  Germans  assembled  behind  some  woods  which  lay  from  300 
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to  5(M)  yards  from  the  British  trenches.  Between  these  woods 
and  tiie  British  line  tiie  attacking  force  was  mown  down  l^ 
combined  rifle,  machine-gan  and  artillery  fire,  not  a  man  getting 
within  forty  yards  of  the  trenches. 

Parther  to  the  south,  between  HuUuch  and  the  quarries,  the 
attack  was  also  repelled,  the  British  securing  a  German  trench 
west  of  Cit6  St.  Elie.  The  Grermans  did  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  British  front  in  ihe  southern  communication  trench  of  the 
HohenzoUem  redoubt,  but  were  shortly  after  expelled  again  by 
British  bombers. 

British  flying  men  played  an  important  part  in  ihe  Battle  x)f 
Loos  and  in  tiote  preparations  that  preceded  it.  Troops  and  guns 
had  to  be  moved  at  nig^t  so  that  the  German  aeroplanes  mi^t 
not  note  the  concentration.  Hence  it  was  decided  that  British 
aeros  should  warn  off  tihe  German  flyers  by  day.  They  prob- 
ably outnumbered  the  German  machines  by  ei^t^  one.  As  the 
attack  proceeded  a  flock  of  aeroplanes  was  cuttmg  circles  and 
dipping  and  turning  over  the  battle  field  as  if  in  an  exhibition 
of  airmanship.  They  appeared  to  be  disconnected  fi^om  the 
battle,  but  no  participants  were  more  busy  or  intent  than  they. 
All  the  panorama  of  action  was  beneatii  them ;  th^  alone  could 
really  "see"  the  battle  if  they  chose.  But  each  aviator  stole  only 
passing  glimpses  of  the  whole,  for  each  one  was  intent  on  his 
party  which  was  to  keep  watch  of  whether  the  shells  of  the 
battery  to  which  he  reported  were  on  the  target  or  not  To 
distinguish  whose  shell-burst  was  whose  in  the  midst  of  that 
cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  over  the  German  positions  seemed  as 
diflicult  as  to  separate  tjie  spout  of  steam  of  one  pipe  from 
another  when  a  hundred  were  making  a  wall  of  vapor.  Yet  so 
skilled  is  the  well-trained  airman  that  he  can  tell  at  a  glance. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  spot  shells  when  only  a  few  batteries  are 
firing,  but  when  perhaps  a  hundred  guns  ar«  dropping  shells  on 
a  half-mile  front  of  trench,  a  highly  trained  ^e  is  required. 
Occasionally  a  plane  was  observed  to  sweep  down  like  a  hawk 
that  had  located  a  iish  in  the  water.  At  all  hazards  that  intrepid 
aviator  was  going  to  identify  the  shell-bursts  of  the  batteries 
which  he  represented.   The  enemy  might  have  him  in  rifle  range. 
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but  they  were  too  busy  trying  to  hold  up  the  British  infantry 
to  fire  at  him.    Other  aeroplanes  were  dropping  shells  on  railway 
trains  and  bridges,  to  hinder  the  Germans,  once  they  had 
learned  where  the  force  of  the  attack  was  to  be  exerted,  from 
rushing  reenforcements  to  the  spot.     For  that  kind  of  work, 
as  for  all  reconnaissances,  the  aviators  like  low-lying  clouds. 
They  slip  down  out  of  these  to  have  a  look  around  and  drop  a 
bomb — ^thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — and  then  rise  to 
cover  before  the  enemy  can  bring  his  antiaircraft  guns  to  bear. 
A  German  description  of  the  Battle  of  Loos  says  that  during 
the  preliminary  gas  attack  the  British  artillery  was  hurling  gas 
bombs  upon  the  Germans.    The  latter  coughed  and  held  their 
ground  as  long  as  they  could,  but  many  fell,  unable  to  resist  the 
fumes.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  Germans  were  preparing  for 
the  expected  infantry  attack.     Finally  the  British  appeared, 
emerging  suddenly  as  if  from  nowhere,  behind  a  cloud  of  gas, 
and  wearing  masks.    They  came  on  in  thick  lines  and  storming 
columns.    The  first  line  of  the  attackers  were  quickly  shot  down 
by  the  hail  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  bullets  that  rained  upon 
them  from  the  shattered  German   trenches.     The  dead   and 
wounded  soon  lay  like  a  wall  before  the  German  position.    The 
second  and  third  lines  of  the  British  suffered  the  same  fate.    It 
was  estimated  that  the  number  of  British  killed  before  this 
German  division  alone  amounted  to  8,000  to  10,000.    The  fourth 
line  of  attackers,  however,  finally  succeeded  in  overrunning  the 
decimated  front  line  of  Germans,  who  stood  by  their  guns  to  the 
very  last;  those  of  them  who  had  not  fallen  were  made  prisoners. 
Not  one  of  them  returned  to  tell  what  happened  in  this  terrific 
fighting.     The  British  are  stated  to  have  attacked  in  an  old- 
fashioned,   out-of-date  manner  that  made  the   German  staff 
officers  stare  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  "Eight  ranks  of  infantry, 
mounted  artillery,  cavalry  in  the  background — that  was  too 
much !  A  veritable  battle  plan  of  a  past  age,  the  product  of  a  mind 
in  its  dotage,  and  half  a  century  behind  the  times !     Splendidly, 
with  admirable  courage,  the  English  troops  came  forward  to  the 
attack.    They  were  young,  wore  no  decorations ;  they  carried  out 
with  blind  courage  what  their  senile  commanders  ordered — and 
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this  in  a  period  of  mortars,  machine  guns  and  the  telephone. 
Their  behavior  was  splendid,  but  all  the  more  pitiable  was  the 
breakdown  of  their  attack." 

Connected  with  the  Battle  of  Loos  there  was  one  little  person 
who  deserves  a  chapter  in  history — ^all  to  herself — and  that  is 
Mile.  Emilienne  Moreau,.a  young  French  girl  who  lived — ^and 
probably  still  lives — ^with  her  parents  in  the  storm-battered 
village  of  Loos.  She  was  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  she 
became  famous,  and  was  studying  to  be  a  school-teacher.  She 
was  "mentioned  in  dispatches"  in  the  French  Official  Journal  in 
these  terms : 

"On  Septraiber  25,  1915,  when  the  British  troops  entered  the 
village  of  Loos,  she  organized  a  first-aid  station  in  her  house  and 
worked  day  and  night  to  Inring  in  the  wounded,  to  whom  she  gave 
all  assistance,  while  refusing  to  accept  any  reward.  Armed 
with  a  revolver  she  went  out  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  two 
German  soldiers  who,  hidden  in  a  near-by  house,  were  firing  at 
the  first-aid  station." 

This,  however,  was  not  a  c(»nplete  list  of  the  exploits  of  la 
petite  Moreau.  She  shot  two  Germana  iriien  their  bayonets 
were  very  close  to  her,  and  Iat»,  snatching  some  hand-bcunbs 
from  a  British  grenadier's  stock,  she  aeeounted  for  three  more 
who  were  busy  at  the  same  occupation,  Puriiiermore,  "when 
the  British  line  was  wavering  under  the  most  terrible  cyclone  of 
shells  ever  let  loose  upon  earth,  Emilienne  Moreau  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  bit  of  tricolored  bunting  in  her  hand  and  the 
glorious  words  of  the  'Marseillaise'  on  her  lips»  and  by  her 
fearless  example  averted  a  retreat  that  might  have  meant  dis- 
aster along  the  whole  front.  Only  the  men  who  were  in  that 
fight  can  fully  understand  why  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  right  in 
christening  her  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Loos." 

A  more  mature  French  Amazon  is  Madame  LiMiiae  Amaud, 
the  widow  of  an  officer  killed  in  the  war.  She  commanded  a  corps 
of  French  and  Belgian  women  who  were  permitted  by  the  War 
Minister  to  don  uniforms.  The  corps  was  intended  for  general 
service  at  the  front,  one-third  of  them  being  combatants,  all  able 
to  ride,  shoot  and  swim. 
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After  the  great  allied  offensive  in  the  west  had  spent  its  force 
—or  rather  the  force  of  its  initial  momentum — quite  an  interest- 
ing battle  broke  out,  this  time  on  paper.  It  consisted  on  the  one 
side  of  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  results  of  success  and  to  attach 
to  them  the  highest  possible  value.  The  energy  of  the  other  side 
was  devoted  to  belittling  these  results  and  to  proclaim  the  alleged 
futility  of  the  venture.  Thus,  King  George  telegraphed  to  Sir 
John  French  on  September  30,  1915 : 

*1  heartily  congratulate  you  and  all  ranks  of  my  army  under 
your  command  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  their  gallant 
efforts  since  the  commencement  of  the  combined  attack." 

Lord  Kitchener  sent  this  message : 

''My  warmest  congratulations  to  you  and  all  serving  under 
you  on  the  substantial  success  you  have  achieved.  .  .  ." 

In  his  report  of  October  3,  1915,  General  French  stated  that 
"The  enemy  has  suffered  heavy  losses,  particularly  in  the  many 
counterattacks  by  which  he  has  vainly  endeavored  to  wrest  back 
the  captured  positions,  but  which  have  all  been  gallantly  repulsed 
by  our  troops.  ...  I  feel  the  utmost  confidence  and  assurance 
that  the  same  glorious  spirit  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature 
throughout  the  first  phase  of  this  great  battle  will  continue  until 
our  efforts  are  crowned  by  final  and  complete  victory." 

The  following  sentence  is  culled  from  the  French  official  report 
on  the  fighting  in  Champagne : 

".  .  .  Germans  surrendered  in  groups,  even  though  not  sur- 
rounded, so  tired  were  they  of  the  fight,  and  so  depressed  by 
hunger  and  convinced  of  our  determination  to  continue  our  effort 
to  the  end.  .  .  ." 

Rather  contradictory  in  tone  and  substance  were  the  German 
dispatches : 

"The  German  General  Staff  recently  invited  a  number  of  news- 
paper men  from  neutral  countries — ^the  United  States,  South 
America,  Holland,  and  Rumania — ^to  inspect  the  fighting  line  in 
the  west  during  time  of  battle.  .  .  .  They  are  thus  enabled  to 
verify  the  reports  from  the  German  headquarters  ccmceming 
this  greatest  and  most  fearful  battle  fought  on  the  western  front 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     They  are,  accordingly,  in  a 
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position  to  state  that  exaggerated  stat^nents  are  made  in  the 
reports  from  French  headquarters,  and  to  confirm  the  facts  ihat 
the  Germans  were  outnumbered  several  times  by  the  French; 
that  the  French  suffered  terrific  and  unheard-of  losses,  in  spite 
of  several  days  of  artillery  preparation ;  that  the  French  attacks 
failed  altogether,  as  none  of  th^n  attained  the  expected  result, 
and  that  the  encircling  movement  of  General  Joffre  is  without 
tangible  result."  "The  world  presently  shall  see  the  pompously 
advertised  grand  offensive  broken  by  the  iron  will  of  our  people 
in  arms.  .  .  .  Th^  are  welcome  to  try  it  again  if  they  like." 
"French  and  English  storming  columns  in  unbroken  succession 
roll  up  against  the  iron  wall  constituted  by  our  heroic  troops. 
As  all  hostile  attacks  have  hitherto  been  repulsed  with  gigantic 
losses,  particularly  for  the  English,  the  whole  result  of  the 
eneny's  attack,  lasting  for  days,  is  merely  a  denting  in  of  our 
front  in  two  places.  .  .  ."  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree? 


CHAPTER    VII 


THE  CAVELL  CASE  —  ACCIDENT  TO 
KING  GEORGE 

ON  October  15, 1915,  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  London 
informed  the  British  Foreign  Office  that  Miss  Edith  Cavell, 
lately  the  head  of  a  large  training  school  for  nurses  in  Brussels, 
had  been  executed  by  the  German  military  authorities  of  that 
city  after  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  on  her.  It  was 
understood  that  the  charge  against  Miss  Cavell  was  that  she  had 
harbored  fugitive  British  and  French  soldiers  and  Belgians  of 
military  age,  and  had  assisted  th^n  to  escape  from  Belgium  in 
order  to  join  the  colors.  Miss  Cavell  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Church  of  England  clergsrman,  and  was  trained  as  a  nurse  at  the 
London  Hospital.  On  the  opening  of  the  Ecole  Beige  d'In- 
firmi^es  Diplomees,  Brussels,  in  1907,  she  was  appointed  matron 
of  the  school.    She  w^it  there  with  a  view  to  introduce  into 
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Belgium  British  methods  of  nursing  and  of  training  nurses. 
Those  who  knew  Miss  Cavell  were  impressed  by  her  strength  of 
character  and  unflinching  devotion.  She  could  have  returned  to 
England  in  September,  1914,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  when  seventy  English  nurses  were  able  to  leave  Belgium 
through  the  influence  of  the  United  States  Minister,  but  she 
chose  to  remain  at  her  post.  The  "execution,"  which  was  accom- 
panied by  several  unpleasant  features,  raised  a  great  outcry  of 
public  indigpation  not  only  throughout  the  British  Empire,  but 
also  in  most  neutral  countries.  That  indignation  rose  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  when,  on  October  22,  1915,  the  report  on  the  case, 
by  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  United  States  Minister  in  Belgium,  was 
published  in  the  press.  From  the  report  it  appeared,  what  the 
world  had  hitherto  been  ignorant  of,  that  Mr.  Whitlock  had  made 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  unfortunate  lady  from 
death.  His  humanitarian  labors  in  that  direction  were  strongly 
seconded  by  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Brussels. 

Miss  Cavell's  mother,  a  widow,  residing  at  Norwich,  received 
the  following  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  king  and  queen : 

"Buckingham  Palace, 
"October  23,  1915. 
"Dear  Madam : 

"By  command  of  the  King  and  Queen  I  write  to  assure  you 
that  the  hearts  of  their  Majesties  go  out  to  you  in  your  bitter 
sorrow,  and  to  express  their  horror  at  the  appalling  deed  which 
has  robbed  you  of  your  child.  Men  and  women  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  while  S3rmpathizing  with  you,  are  moved  with 
admiration  and  awe  at  her  faith  and  courage  in  death. 
"Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Stampordham." 

The  report  described  how  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Legation,  sought  out  the  German  Governor, 
Baron  von  der  Lancken,  late  at  night  before  the  execution,  and, 
with  the  Spanish  Minister  pleaded  with  him  and  the  other  Ger- 
man officers  for  the  Englishwoman's  life.   There  was  a  reference 
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to  an  apparent  lack  of  good  iaith  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  German 
authorities  in  failing  to  keep  their  promiBe  to  inform  ihe  Ameri- 
can Minister  fully  of  the  trial  jcnd  sentence.  Mr.  Whitlock^s 
final  appeal  was  a  note  sent  to  Von  Lancken  late  on  the  night  of 
October  11,  1915,  which  read  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Baron :  I  am  too  sick  to  present  my  request  myself, 
but  I  appeal  to  your  generosity  of  heart  to  support  it  and  save 
from  death  this  unhappy  woman.    Have  pity  on  her. 

'TTours  truly, 

"Brand  WHrrLOCK." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Whitlock  telegraphed  to  our  Ambassador  in 
London:  "Miss  Cavell  sentenced  yesterday  and  executed  at  2 
o'clock  tiiis  morning,  despite  our  best  efforts,  continued  until  tbe 
last  moment"  The  sentence  had  been  confirmed  and  the  execu- 
tion ordered  to  be  carried  out  by  General  von  Bissing,  tiie 
German  Governor  General  of  Belgium. 

The  British  press  drew  an  apimite  paralld  between  the  jram- 
mary  execution  of  Miss  Cavell  in  Belgium  and  the  oourse  taten 
in  England  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Louise  Herbert,  a  German,  and 
the  wife  of  an  English  curate  in  Darlington.  She  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  as  a  spy.     According  to 
English  criminal  law  every  condemned  person  is  entitled  to 
appeal  against  the  sentence  inflicted.    Mrs.  Herbert  availed  her- 
self of  this  indisputable  right,  and  her  appeal  was  heard  at 
Durham  on  October  20,  1915 — eight  days  after  the  execution  of 
Miss  Cavell.  The  female  spy  admitted  that  she  had  sought  infor- 
mation regarding  munitions  and  intended  to  send  this  informa- 
tion to  Germany.    She  also  admitted  that  she  had  corresponded 
with  Germany  through  friends  in  Switzerland.    Here,  according 
to  military  law,  was  a  certain  case  for  the  death  sentence,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Tower  had  the 
accused  been  a  man.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  liiat  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  England  has  the  power  to  increase  a  fientenoe  M  wdl 
as  to  reduce  or  quadi  it  altogether.    Astoniaiied  fay  her  frank 
answers,  the  judge  remarked :  ''This  woman  has  a  conscienee — 
she  wishes  to  answer  truthfully  and  deserves  credit  for  that.    A± 
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the  same  time,  she  is  dangerous."  He  then  gave  judgment  that 
the  sentence  of  six  months'  imprisonment  should  stand.  No 
charge  of  espionage  was  preferred  against  Miss  Cavell.  She  was 
refused  the  advocate  Mr.  Whitlock  offered  to  provide  her  with, 
and  the  details  of  the  secret  trial  have  not  been  made  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  tiie  case,  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  apply  to  it  the  famous  dictum  of  Fouch6  on 
Napoleon's  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien :  'It  is  worse  than  a 
crime ;  it  is  a  blunder."  It  certainly  had  the  effect  of  still  further 
embittering  the  enemies  of  Germany.  Perhaps  no  incident  of 
the  great  world  war  will  be  more  indelibly  imprinted  on  the 
British  mind  than  this.  Many  thousands  of  young  Englishmen 
who  had  hitherto  held  back  rushed  to  join  the  colors.  ''Edith 
Cavell  Recruiting  Meetings"  were  held  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  great  national  memorial  service  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  where  representatives  of  the  king 
and  queen,  statesmen,  the  nobility  and  thousands  of  officers  and 
soldiers  attended.  The  Dowager  Queen  Alexandra,  who  is  the 
patron  of  the  great  institution  now  in  course  of  erection  and 
known  as  the  "Queen  Alexandra  Nurses'  Training  School," 
expressed  the  desire  that  her  name  should  give  place  to  that  of 
Miss  Cavell,  and  that  the  institution  shall  be  called  "The  Edith 
Cavell  Nurses'  Training  School," 

Within  a  month  of  her  death  it  had  been  decided  to  erect  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Cavell  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Sir 
George  Frampton,  R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Sculptors,  undertook  to  execute  the  statue  without  charge. 

The  most  permanent  memorial  of  the  death  of  Nurse  Cavell 
will  be  a  snow-<;lad  peak  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  the 
Canadian  Government  has  decided  to  name  "Mount  Cavell." 
It  is  situated  fifteen  miles  south  of  Jasper,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway,  near  the  border  of  Alberta,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Whirlpool  and  Athabasca  Rivers,  and  has  a  height  of  more 
than  11,000  feet. 

A  curious  sequel  followed  the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell.  Nearly 
three  months  later,  on  January  6,  1916,  a  young  Belgian  was 
found  shot  dead  in  Schaerbee^,  a  suburb  of  Brussels.    The  Ger- 
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man  authorities  took  the  matter  in  hand  for  investigation,  but  in 
the  meantime  General  von  Bissing  fined  the  city  of  Brussels 
500,000  marks  and  the  suburb  of  Schaerbeek  50,000  marks  on  the 
plea  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  with  a  revolver,  the 
Germans  having  (»tlered  tiiat  all  arms  should  be  surrendered  at 
the  town  hall.  But  there  was  more  in  this  affair  than  an  ordinary 
crime.  The  ''Echo  Beige,"  published  in  Amsterdam  since  the 
German  occupation  of  Belgium,  revealed  that  the  punitive  action 
by  the  German  authorities  was  prompted  by  something  oHier 
than  an  infringement  of  the  regulations.  The  body  found  was 
that  of  a  cai^ain  Niels  de  Rode,  and  he  it  was  who  denounced 
Miss  Cavell  and  also  betrayed  several  Belgians — his  own  country- 
men— ^who  were  trying  to  cross  the  frontier  to  join  the  army. 
The  ^'Edio  Beige"  asserted  that  De  Rode  was  executed  by  Belgian 
patriots  to  avenge  the  betrayal  of  Miss  Cavell.  The  anger  of 
the  German  authorities  was  explained  by  the  loss  of  tiieir 
informer. 

On  October  22, 1915,  London  was  officially  informed  that  ^The 
king  is  in  France,  where  he  has  gone  to  visit  his  army.  His 
majesty  also  hopes  to  see  some  of  the  allied  troops."  This  was 
not  the  king's  first  visit  to  the  battle  line,  and,  as  before,  his 
departure  from  England  and  arrival  on  the  Continent  had  been 
kept  a  secret  until  he  had  reached  his  destination.  The  king 
traveled  by  automobile  from  Havre  to  various  parts  of  the 
British  and  French  lines,  "somewhere  in  Franoe,*'  inspecting 
troops  and  visiting  hospitals.  The  royal  tour  was  iMrou^ht  to  a 
premature  close  on  the  numting  of  the  28th  owing  to  Jtn  unfor- 
tunate  accident.  The  king  had  just  fmished  Hie  second  of  two 
reviews  of  troops  representing  corps  of  the  First  Army  when 
his  hcH^e,  frightened  by  the  cheers  of  the  men,  reared  and  fell, 
and  his  Majesty  was  severely  bruised.  Twice  the  hone  (a  mare) 
reared  up  when  the  soldiers  burst  suddenly  into  cheers  at  only 
a  few  yards  distance.  The  first  time  the  mare  came  down  again 
on  her  forefeet,  but  the  second  time  she  fell  over  and,  in  f alKng, 
rolled  slightly  on  to  the  king's  leg.  The  announcement  of  the 
king's  mishap  came  with  dramatic  suddenness  to  the  assembled 
officers  and  troops.    The  troops  of  the  corps  which  he  had  first 
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inspected  could  hear  from  where  they  stood  the  cheers  of  their 
comrades  about  a  mile  away,  which  told  them  that  the  second 
review  was  over,  and  that  the  king  would  pass  down  the  road 
fronting  th^n  in  a  few  minutes.  The  orders  to  raise  their  caps 
and  che»  were  shouted  to  the  men  by  the  company  ofBc^s,  and 
then  the  whole  corps,  with  bayoneted  rifles  at  the  slope,  advanced 
in  brigade  order  across  the  huge  fallow  field  in  which  tiiey  had 
beoi  drawn  up  to  within  thirty  yards  or  so  of  the  road.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  covered  green  automobile  was  seen  tearing  down 
fhe  road  at  tuR  speed,  and  as  it  drew  np  opposite  the  eeoBter  of 
the  corps  tiie  cKeering  began  to  sp(read  all  along  the  line.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  the  majority  did  not  notice  tiiat  the 
car  was  not  flying  the  royal  standard,  and  even  wiitti  an  officer, 
with  the  pink  and  white  brassard  of  an  Army  Corps  Staff, 
jumped  out  of  the  car  and  began  to  shoot  hasty  instructions  few 
realised  their  mistake  aoid  his  words  were  carried  away  down 
ttie  tempestuous  wind  that  raged  at  the  time.  Then  the  ofiker 
hurried  here  and  there  calling  out  that  the  king  had  met  with 
an  accident  and  tiiat  there  was  to  be  no  cheering.  A  few  of 
tiiose  in  the  center  caught  his  words,  but  the  news  had  not  sinread 
to  more  tiian  a  fraction  of  the  whole  body  before  the  king's  ear 
drove  past.  A  curious  spectacle  now  presented  itself.  Along 
one  porticm  of  ihe  front  the  men  rtood  silently  at  attention, 
while  their  eonnrades  on  either  side  of  them,  and  yet  other  troofps 
farther  swaiy  down  the  road,  were  raisdng  Hieir  caps  on  their 
baycmets  mad  cheering  with  true  British  lustiness*  Sane  oomM 
eateh  a  glfrnpse  of  the  king  as  his  car  dashed  swiftly  fay.  He 
was  sitting  half-bent  in  the  corner  of  the  vehicle,  and  his  face 
wore  a  faint  smile  of  acknowledgment.  The  king's  injuries 
proved  to  be  worse  tiian  was  at  first  suqpposed,  necessitating  his 
removal  to  Lcmdon  on  a  stretcher. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

OPERATIONS     IN      CHAMPAGNE      AND     ARTOIS  — 
PREPARATIONS     FOR     WINTER     CAMPAIGN 

BY  the  middle  of  October  operations  on  the  western  front  cen- 
tralized almost  entirely  in  the  Champagne  and  Artois  dis- 
tricts, where  the  Germans,  fully  appreciating  the  menace  to 
Uieir  lines  created  by  the  results  of  the  allied  offensive,  sought 
by  continuous  violent  counterattacks  to  recover  the  territory 
from  which  they  had  been  dislodged  and  to  prevent  the  Allies 
from  consolidating  and  strengthening  their  gains.  Their  attacks 
in  the  Artois  fell  chiefly  between  Hulluch  and  Hill  70,  and  south- 
east of  Givenchy,  against  the  heights  of  Petit  Vimy.  The  Ger- 
mans succeeded  in  retaking  small  sections  of  first-line  trenches, 
but  lost  some  of  their  new  trenches  in  return.  Whereas  the 
Allies  held  practically  all  they  had  gained,  the  Germans  were 
considerably  the  losers  by  the  transaction.  The  British  attempted 
to  continue  their  offensive  by  driving  between  Loos  and  Hulluch, 
the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  dangerous 
section  on  the  British  front  By  steadily  forging  ahead  south- 
east of  Loos  toward  Hill  70,  the  British  were  driving  a  wedge 
into  the  German  line  and  creating  a  perilous  salient  around  the 
town  of  Angres  as  the  center.  To  obviate  the  danger  from 
counterattacks  against  the  sides  of  the  salient,  the  British  en- 
deavored to  flatten  out  the  point  of  the  wedge  by  capturing  more 
ground  north  of  Hill  70  toward  Hulluch.  To  s<Mne  extent  tiie 
plan  succeeded;  they  advanced  east  of  the  Lens-La  Bassee  road 
for  about  500  yards,  an  apparently  insignificant  profit,  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  British  position. 

Uninterrupted  fighting  in  Champagne  had  made  little  differ- 
ence to  either  side,  save  that  the  French  had  managed  to 
straighten  out  their  line  somewhat,  though  they  were  by  no 
means  nearer  to  their  desired  goal  —  the  Challerange-Bazan- 
court  railway.  If  that  could  be  taken,  the  Germans  facing  them 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  crown  prince's  army  operating  in  the 
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Argmme.  Bulgaria  had  meanwhile  entered  the  conflict  and 
started  the  fini£diing  campaign  of  Serbia  with  the  assistance  of 
her  Teutonic  allies. 

Between  October  19  and  October  .24,  1915,  liie  Germans  made 
€ight  distinct  attacks  in  the  Souchez  sector  in  Artois,  attempting 
to  loosen  the  French  grip  on  Hill  140.  In  this  venture  the  First 
Bavarian  Army  Corps  was  practically  wiped  out  by  terrible 
losses.  Each  attack  was  reported  to  have  been  repulsed.  Com- 
menting on  the  same  event,  the  German  report  said  that  ".  .  . 
enemy  advances  were  repulsed.  Detachments  which  pene- 
trated our  positions  were  immediately  driven  back."  Both  sides 
of  the  battle  line  now  settled  down  to  the  same  round  of  seesaw 
battles  of  the  preceding  midsummer ;  attacks  and  counterattacks ; 
trenches  captured  and  recaptured;  here  a  hundred  yards  won, 
there  a  hundred  yards  lost.  After  almost  every  one  of  tiiese 
events  the  three  headquarters  issued  statements  to  the  effect 
that  "the  enemy  was  repelled  with  heavy  losses,"  or  that  some 
place  or  other  had  been  "recaptured  by  our  troops."  On  October 
24,  1915,  the  French  in  Champagne  made  some  important  prog- 
ress. In  front  of  their  (the  French)  position  the  Germans 
occupied  a  very  strongly  organized  salient  which  had  resisted 
all  previous  attacks.  In  its  southwestern  part,  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  Hill  196,  at  a  point  one  and  a  quarter  miles  to  the  north 
of  MesniMes-Hurlus,  this  salient  included  a  valuable  strategic 
position  called  La  Courtine  (The  Curtain),  which  the  French 
took  after  some  severe  fighting.  La  Courtine  ^ctended  for  a 
distance  of  1,200  yards  wiih  an  average  depth  of  250  yards,  and 
embracing  three  or  four  lines  of  trenches  connected  up  with 
underground  tunnels  and  the  customary  commimication 
trenches,  all  of  whidi  had  been  thoroughly  prepared  for  defense. 
In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  these  wrarks  and  the  ferocious  re- 
sistance of  ihe  (xerman  soldiers,  the  French  succeeded  in  taking 
this  position  by  storm  after  preparatory  artillery  fire.  On  liie 
same  day  that  this  was  announced,  the  Berlin  report  put  it  thus : 
'^n  Champagne  the  French  attacked  near  Tahure  and  against 
our  salient  north  of  Le  Mesnil,  after  a  strong  preparation  with 
their  artillery.    Near  Tahure  their  attack  was  not  carrfed  out 
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to  its  completion,  having  been  stopped  by  our  fire.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  stubborn  fighting  was  in  progress  on  the  salient  north 
of  Le  MesniL  North  and  east  of  this  salient  an  attack  was  re- 
pulsed with  severe  French  losses." 

The  following  two  interesting  reports  were  issued  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1915: 

Paris  Berlin 

After  having  exploded  in  the        After    the    explosion    of    a 
neighborhood  of  the  road  from     French  mine  on  the  Lille- Arras 
Arras  to  Lille  ...  a  series  of     road  an  unimportant  engage- 
powerful     mines     which     de-     ment  developed,  which  went  in 
stroyed  the  German  intrench-     our  favor, 
ments  ,  .  .  our  troops  immedi- 
ately occupied  the  excavations* 
They     installed     themselves 
there,  notwithstanding  a  very 
violent  bombardment  and  sev- 
eral   counterattacks    by   the 
enemy,    who    suffered    serious 
losses.    We  captured  about  30 
prisoners. 

An  important  event  happened  in  France  on  October  28,  1915, 
when  the  Viviani  Cabinet  resigned,  much  to  the  general  sur- 
prise of  the  nation.  The  result  of  the  change  of  government 
was  that  M.  Aristide  Briand,  one  of  the  aggressive  and  militant 
members  of  the  Socialist  party,  succeeded  as  Premier  and 
Foreign  Secretary,  M.  de  Freycinet  became  Vice  President  of 
the  Council,  and  General  Gallieni  Minister  for  War.  It  was  not 
a  "political  crisis,"  but  a  union  of  the  parties — a  coalition,  such 
as  the  British  Government  had  already  adopted.  The  change 
implied  a  distribution  of  responsibility  among  the  leading  men 
of  all  parties,  a  useful  measure  to  stifle  criticism  and  insure 
unanimity  of  purpose.  M.  Viviani  reentered  the  new  Cabinet 
as  Minister  of  Justice.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Republic  a  coalition  ministry  of  all  the  opposing  factions 
was  formed. 
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Some  stir  and  much  speculation  was  caused  when  General 
JoiEre  visited  London  at  the  end  of  October  and  held  another 
conf^ence  with  Lord  Kitch^ier.  it  was  generally  understood 
that  some  scheme  for  central  military  control  was  being  pro- 
moted, to  render  quicker  decisions  and  coordinate  action  possible. 
It  was  obvious  that  matters  of  vital  interest  had  brought  the 
French  Generalissimo  to  London.  Shortly  before  his  departure 
it  leaked  out  that  the  British  Government  had  for  some  time 
contemplated  the  creation  of  a  new  General  Staff  composed  of 
experts  to  supervise  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, perhaps  with  justification,  that  General  Joffre  had  come 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  On  November  17,  1915,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Anglo-French  War  Council  was  held  in 
Paris.  The  British  members  in  attendance  were  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miral^; Mr.  David  Lloyd-George,  Minister  of  Munitions,  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Frendi  participants  were  Premier  Briand,  General  Galiieni,  Ad- 
miral Lacaze,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  General  Joffre. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  a  temporary  lull  had  set  in  on 

parts  of  the  western  front,  and  the  center  of  interest  was  for 

the  time  shifted  to  the  Balkans.    The  French  and  Britidi  seemed 

unable  to  continue  their  offensive  operations  and  were,  for  the 

most  part,  confined  to  their  trenches  and  such  territory  as  they 

had  wrested  from  the  Germans  during  September  and  early 

October.    On  October  30,  1915,  the  Germans  had  again  begun 

a  series  of  determined  offensives  in  Artois  and  Champagne. 

Thegr  met  with  considerable  success  in  the  initial  stages,  for  on 

the  mominfif  of  the  31st  they  had  gained  about  1,200  yards  of  the 

French  trendies  near  Nenville-St.  Vaast  and  on  the  summit  of 

the  Butte  de  Tahure,  capturing  1,500  French  soldiers.     The 

struggle  for  the  Neuville  trenches  continued  for  days,  during 

which  the  positions  changed  hands  at  short  intervals. 

In  Champagne  the  Germans,  after  a  iresh  artillery  prepara- 
tioiiy  with  the  emplojmient  of  suffocating  shells  of  large  caliber, 
renewed  their  attacks  in  the  region  to  the  north  of  Le  Mesnil. 
They  delivered  four  successive  assaults  in  the  course  of  the  day 
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— the  first  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  extreme  east  of  La  Courtine;  the 
second  at  noon  against  Tahure ;  the  third  at  2  p.  m.  to  the  south 
of  the  village,  and  tiie  fourth  at  4  p.  m.  against  the  ridges  to  the 
northeast.  The  French  artillery,  however,  checked  their  prog- 
ress and  compelled  them  to  retire  to  their  trenches,  leaving  356 
unwounded  prisoners  with  the  French.  Beyond  occasional 
artillery  duels  in  the  Dixmude-Ypres  district,  nothing  of  impor- 
tance happened  on  the  Belgian  front. 

In  the  middle  of  November  hard  fighting  was  resumed  on  the 
Artois  front  in  the  region  of  the  Labyrinth,  north  of  Arras,  and 
continued  day  and  night,  conducted  chiefly  with  hand  grenades. 
Artillery  actions  raged  in  the  Argonne  forest,  near  Soissons, 
Berry-au-Bac,  and  on  the  Belgian  front.  German  activity  in  the 
Arras-Armenti^res  sector  was  regarded  as  prognosticating  a 
big  attack.  While  the  Germans  collected  men  and  munitions  at 
one  spot,  the  French  and  British,  adopting  worrying  tactics, 
suddenly  descended  and  harassed  them  in  another.  A  successful 
little  enterprise  was  carried  out  by  a  small  party  of  British  troops 
during  the  night  of  November  16-17,  1915,  with  a  loss  of  one 
man  killed  and  one  wounded,  just  north  of  the  river  Douave, 
southwest  of  Messines.  They  forced  an  entrance  into  the  Ger- 
man front  trench  after  bayoneting  thirty  of  the  occupants.  The 
party  returned  with  twelve  German  prisoners.  About  Novem- 
ber 19-20,  1915,  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  Allies  battered  the 
German  trenches  west  of  Ypres,  while  their  warships  were 
shelling  the  coast  fortifications  at  Westende. 

Between  November  20  and  25,  1915,  the  British  employed 
their  time  in  bombarding  the  German  positions  in  several  places, 
destroying  wire  entanglements  and  parapets.  The  Germans 
made  but  little  reply,  contenting  themselves  with  holding  tight 
to  their  trenches.  They  were  more  active  north  of  Loos,  Ploeg- 
street,  and  east  of  Ypres.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  heavy  bombing  attack  on  a  mine  crater  held  by 
the  British  south  of  the  Bethune-La  Bassee  road,  with  appar- 
ently inconclusive  results.  Constant  mining  operations  were 
resorted  to  by  both  sides,  the  British  exploding  one  and  occupy- 
ing the  crater  on  the  aforesaid  road,  and  the  Germans  perform- 
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ing  a  similar  feat  south  of  Cuinchy,  severely  damaging  some 
Britiah  trenches.  They  also  exploded  mines  near  Camoy  and 
Givenchy.  A  British  aeroplane  squadrcm  of  tw^mty-three  ma- 
chines bombarded  a  German  hut  encampment  at  Achiet  le  Grand, 
northeast  of  Albert.  A  single  German  aero  ascended  to  engage 
the  attackers  and  deposited  sundry  bombs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bray.  In  the  Argonne  forest  artillery  activity  was  more  pro- 
nounced, and  a  German  ammimition  depot  in  the  Fille  Morte 
region  was  destroyed. 

A  big  fall  of  snow  somewhat  restricted  operations  in  the 
Vosges,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Fecht  and  Thur 
Rivers.  On  the  Belgian  line  a  rather  violent  bombardment 
occurred  in  front  of  St.  Heewege.  To  the  north  of  Dix- 
mude  and  the  east  of  St.  Jacques  Capelle  a  retaliatory  fir^ 
was  kept  up  for  two  days.  The  subjugated  Belgians  raised  a 
voice  of  protest  against  the  German  method  of  raising  the  war 
levies  imposed  upon  the  country.  They  complained  tiiat,  whereas 
Belgium  had  faithfully  carried  out  her  share  of  the  arrange- 
ment, the  German  Government  was  indebted  to  the  Belgians  a 
matter  of  $12,000,000  for  supplies  that  had  not  been  paid  for. 
Nearly  $100,000,000  had  been  exacted  in  tribute  by  Germany 
from  the  occupied  provinces  of  Belgium  up  to  November  10, 
1915,  since  which  date  the  German  Governor  General  had  issued 
orders  for  a  monthly  war  tax  of  40,000,000  francs  ($8,000,000) 
until  further  notice.  Calculating  that  the  Belgians  in  tiie  oc- 
cupied territory  numbered  6,000,000,  this  fresh  levy  meant  that 
every  man,  wmnan,  and  child  would  have  to  pay  about  $1.35 
into  the  Gentian  war  treasury  every  month*  This  new^  levy 
oirder  issued  by  Baron  von  Bissing  differed  in  some  important 
particulars  from  ihe  one  issued  a  year  previously.  No  limit  was 
referred  to  upon  the  expiration  of  which  the  tax  should  cease ; 
in  the  former  order  the  period  of  a  year  was  mentioned.  An- 
other new  clause  was  to  the  effect  that  the  German  Administra- 
tion shouM  have  the  rig^t  to  demand  the  paymait  in  German 
mmiey  at  Ute  customary  rate  in  Brussels  of  80  marks  to  100 
francs.  This  device  probably  aimed  at  raising  the  rate  of  the 
mark  abroad.    That  nine  Belgian  provinces  had  hitherto  been 
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able  regularly  to  pay  these  large  monthly  instalments  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  provincial  authorities  secured  large  support 
from  the  Society  G^n^rale  de  Belgique,  which  bank  expressed  its 
readiness,  on  certain  conditions,  to  lend  money  to  the  provinces 
and  make  payments  for  them,  these  transactions,  of  course,  tak- 
ing place  under  the  supervision  of  the  German  authorities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soci6t6  G^nSrale  was  granted  by  the  Ger- 
mans the  exclusive  right  to  issue  bank  notes,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  privilege  of  the  Belgian  National  Bank. 

The  uninterrupted  and  intense  activity  along  the  front  with 
grenades,  mines  and  heavy  guns  can  be  only  vaguely  described 
or  even  understood  from  the  brief  chronicles  of  the  official 
bulletins.  This  underground  warfare,  to  which  only  dry  refer- 
ences are  occasionally  made,  was  carried  on  steadily  by  day  and 
by  night.  The  mines,  exploding  at  irregular  intervals  along  the 
lines,  gave  place  to  singular  incidents  which  rarely  reached  the 
public.  Near  Arras,  in  Artois,  where  sappers  largely  displaced 
infantry,  was  related  the  story  of  two  French  sappers,  Mauduit 
and  Cadoret,  who  were  both  decorated  with  the  Military  Medal. 
The  story  of  how  they  won  this  distinction  is  worth  repeating: 

They  had  dug  their  way  under  and  beyond  German  trenches 
when  the  explosion  of  a  German  mine  between  the  lines  cut  their 
gallery,  leaving  them  imprisoned  in  a  space  eight  feet  long.  This 
happened  at  ten  in  the  morning.  They  determined  to  dig  toward 
the  surface  and  encouraged  each  other  by  singing  Breton  songs 
in  low  tones  while  they  worked.  The  air  became  foul  and  tiiey 
were  almost  suffocated.  Their  candles  went  out  and  left  them  to 
burrow  in  absolute  darkness.  After  hours  of  intense  labor  the 
appearance  of  a  glowworm  told  them  that  they  were  near  the 
surface.  Then  a  fissure  of  the  earth  opened  and  admitted  a 
welcome  draft  of  fresh  air.  The  miners  pushed  out  into  tiie 
clear  starlight.  Within  arm's  length  they  beheld  the  loophole  of 
a  German  trench  and  could  hear  German  voices.  The  thought 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  give  themselves  up,  as 
they  could  easily  have  done.  Instead,  they  drew  back  and  began 
to  dig  in  another  direction,  enduring  still  longer  the  distress 
which  they  had  already  undergpne  so  long  without  food  oar 
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drink.  After  digging  another  day  they  came  out  in  the  crater 
of  a  mine.  The  night  was  again  clear  and  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  show  themselves  without  being  shot  by  one  side  or  the 
other.  So  they  decided  to  hold  out  for  another  night.  They  lay 
inside  the  crater  exposed  to  shells,  bombs,  and  grenades  from 
both  sides,  eating  roots  and  drinking  rain  water.  On  the  third 
night  Mauduit  crept  near  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  got  near  an 
advance  sentinel,  one  of  those  pushed  out  at  night  beyond  the 
lines  to  protect  against  surprise.  Cadoret,  exhausted,  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  back  into  the  crater.  Under  the  German  fire 
Mauduit  went  back  and  helped  his  companion  out.  Both  crawled 
along  the  ground  until  they  fell  into  the  French  trenches. 

Attacks  by  French  aeroplanes  upon  the  German  lines  were 
the  main  features  of  the  day's  fighting  for  November  28,  1915. 
They  damaged  the  aviation  hangars  near  MQlhausen,  in  Alsace, 
and  brought  down  two  German  machines.  The  Germans  ex- 
ploded a  mine  in.  front  of  the  French  works  near  the  Labyrinth, 
north  of  Arras,  and  succeeded  in  occupying  the  crater. 

Near  the  end  of  November  the  sleet,  snow  and  winds  abated 
and  a  dry  frost  accompanied  by  clear  skies  set  in.  Immediately 
a  perfect  epidemic  of  aerial  activity  broke  out.  French,  German, 
British,  and  Belgian  aeroplanes  scoured  the  heavens  in  all  direc- 
tions, seeking  information  and  adventure.  Even  the  restless 
artillery  seemed  inspired  with  still  greater  energy.  German 
ordnance  belched  its  thunder  around  Aveling^  Loos,  Neuve 
ChapeUe,  Armentidres,  and  Ypres,  eliciting  vigorous  responses 
from  the  opposite  sides;  Aviators  fought  in  the  air  and  brought 
each  other  crashing  to  earth  in  mutilated  heaps  of  flesh,  frame- 
work and  blazing  machinery.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  of  these 
engagements  were  recorded  in  one  day.  And  yet,  despite  all  the 
bustle  and  excitement,  the  usually  conflicting  reports  agreed 
that  there  was  nothing  particular  to  report.  Each  sector  ap- 
peared to  be  conducting  a  local  campaign  on  its  own  account. 

The  Switzerland  correspondent  of  the  since  defunct  London 
''Standard''  quoted,  on  November  80,  1915,  from  a  remarkable 
article  by  Dr.  Heinz  Pothoflf,  a  former  member  of  the  Reichstag : 

''Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  German  General  Staff  will  hesi- 

4GtWar— « 
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tate  to  employ  extreme  measures  if  Germany  is  ever  on  the 
verge  of  real  starvation?  If  necessary,  we  must  expel  all  the 
inhabitants  from  the  territories  which  our  armies  have  occupied, 
and  drive  them  into  the  enemy's  lines ;  if  necessary,  we  must  kill 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  who  are  now  consuming 
our  supplies.  That  would  be  frightful,  but  would  be  inevitable 
if  there  were  no  other  way  of  holding  out/' 

On  the  last  day  of  Novanber  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  General  Gallieni  calling  to  the 
colors  for  training  the  400,000  youths  of  ttie  class  of  1917,  who 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  not  have  been  called  out 
for  another  two  years.  The  war  minister  explained  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  send  the  new  class,  com- 
posed of  boys  of  18  and  19,  to  the  front  at  once,  but  to  provide 
for  their  instruction  and  training  during  tiie  winter  for  active 
service  in  the  spring,  when,  "in  concert  with  our  allies,  our  re- 
enforcements  and  our  armaments  will  permit  us  to  make  the 
decisive  effort."    The  bill  was  passed. 

A  British  squadron  bombarded  the  German  fortifications  on 
the  Belgian  coast,  from  Zeebrugge  to  Ostend,  for  two  hours  on 
November  30, 1915.  The  weatiier  suddenly  changed  on  the  entire 
western  front.  Rain,  mist,  and  thaw  imposed  a  check  on  the 
operations,  which  simmered  down  to  artillery  bombardments  at 
isolated  points.  For  the  next  three  months  the  combatants 
settled  down  to  the  exciting  monotony  of  a  winter  campaign, 
making  themsdves  as  comfortable  as  possible,  strengthening 
their  positions,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  enemy  opposite,  and 
generally  preparing  for  the  spring  drive.  Great  offensive  and 
concerted  movements  can  only  be  carried  out  after  long  and 
deliberate  preparations.  The  AlKes  had  shot  their  bolt,  wit^ 
only  partial  success,  and  considerable  time  would  have  to  elapse 
before  another  advance  on  a  big  scale  could  be  undertaken. 
Hence  the  winter  campaign  developed  into  a  series  of  desultory 
skirmishes  and  battles,  as  either  side  found  an  opportunity  to 
inflict  some  local  damage  on  the  other.  For  tiie  Allies  it  was 
part  of  the  "war  of  attrition,"  or  General  Joffre's  "nibbling 
process." 
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The  Germans  had  gone  through  a  bitter  experience  in 
Champagne;  with  characteristic  skill  and  energy  they  set  to 
work  improving  their  defenses.  At  intervals  of  approximately 
500  yards  behind  their  second  line  tiiey  constructed  underground 
strongholds  known  as  ''starfish  defenses/'  which  cannot  be  de- 
tected from  the  surface:  About  thirty  feet  below  the  ground  is 
a  dugout  of  generous  dimensions,  in  which  are  stored  machine 
guns,  rifles,  and  other  weapons.  Leading  from  this  underground 
chamber  to  the  surface  are  five  or  six  tunnels,  jutting  out  in 
different  directions,  so  that  their  outlets  form  half  a  dozen  points 
in  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  perhaps  100  yards.  In  each  of  the 
tunnels  was  laid  a  narrow-gauge  railway  to  allow  the  machine 
guns  to  be  speedily  brought  to  the  surface.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnels  were  two  gun  platforms  on  either  sdde,  and  the  mouth 
itself  was  concealed  by  being  covered  over  with  earth  or  grass. 
The  defenses  were  also  mined,  and  the  mines  could  be  exploded 
from  any  one  of  the  various  outlets.  On  several  occasions  when 
the  French  endeavored  to  press  home  their  advantage  they  found 
themselves  enfiladed  by  machine  guns  raised  to  the  surface  by 
troops  who  had  taken  up  their  places  in  the  underground  strong- 
holds at  the  first  menace  to  the  second  line.  When  one  of  the 
outlets  was  captured,  machine  guns  would  appear  at  another; 
while,  if  the  Frmch  troops  attempted  to  rush  the  stronghold,  the 
Germans  took  refuge  in  the  other  passages,  and  met  them  as 
th^  appeared. 

On  the  French  and  British  side  also,  underground  defense 
works  were  of  a  most  scientific  and  elaborate  character.  Trench 
warfare  has  become  an  art.  Away  from  the  seat  of  war  the 
importance  of  the  loss  or  the  gain  of  a  trench  is  measured  by 
yards.  If  you  are  in  trenches  on  the  plain,  where  the  water  is 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  all  the  area  has  been  used  as 
a  cockpit,  you  would  wonder  how  any  trench  can  be  held.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  were  snugly  installed  in  a  deep  trench  on  a 
chalk  slope,  you  would  wonder  how  any  trench  can  be  lost.  Any 
real  picture  of  what  a  trench  is  like  cannot  be  drawn  or  imagined 
by  a  sensitive  people.  It  is,  of  course,  a  graveyard — of  Germans 
and  British  and  French.    Miners  and  other  workers  in  the  soil 
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drive  their  tunnel  or  trench  into  inconceivable  strata.  They 
come  upon  populous  German  dugouts,  corked  by  some  explosion 
perhaps  a  year  ago.  They  are  stopped  far  below  ground  by  a 
layer  of  barbed  wire,  proved  by  its  superior  thickness  to  be 
German.  Every  yard  they  penetrate  is  what  gardeners  call 
''moved  soiL''  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fresh  mole  heap  or  ants' 
nest,  so  crumbled  and  worked  that  all  its  original  consistency 
has  been  undone.  A  good  deal  of  it  doubtless  has  been  tossed 
fifty  feet  in  the  air  on  the  geyser  of  a  mine  or  shell  explosion. 
It  is  full  of  little  bits  of  burnt  saddng,  the  debris  of  sandbags. 
Weapons  and  bits  of  weapons  and  pieces  of  human  bodies  are 
scattaned  through  it  Uke  plums.  The  so-called  trench  may  be  no 
more  than  a  yoked  line  of  shell  holes  converted  with  dainty  toil 
and  loss  to  a  more  perpendicular  angle.  And  the  tangled  pattern 
of  craters  is  itself  pocked  with  the  smaller  dents  of  bombs.  There 
are  three  grades  of  holes — great  mine  craters  that  look  like  an 
earth  convulsion  ^emselves,  pitted  with  shdl  holes,  which  in 
turn  are  dimpled  by  bonibs.  Imagine  a  place  like  the  Ypres 
salient,  a  grav^ard  maze  under  tiie  visitation  of  8,000  shells 
falling  from  three  widely  separated  angles,  and  some  slight  idea 
may  be  formed  of  nearly  two  years'  life  in  the  trenches.  It  is  an 
endless  struggle  for  some  geograj^ical  feature:  a  hill,  a  mound, 
a  river,  or  for  a  bam  or  a  house.  At  Ypres,  indeed,  the  German 
and  British  lines  have  passed  throus^  different  sides  of  the  same 
stable  at  the  same  time.  The  competition  for  a  hill  or  blufT  is 
such  that  in  many  cases,  as  at  Hill  60,  the  desired  spot,  as  well 
as  the  intervening  houses  and  ev^  woods,  have  been  wiped  out 
of  existence  before  the  rival  forces. 

On  November  2,  1915,  the  British  Pr«aier  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there  were  then  nearly  a  million  British 
soldiers  in  Belgiimi  and  France;  that  Canada  had  sent  96,000 
men  to  the  front,  and  that  the  Germans  had  not  gained  any 
ground  in  the  west  since  April  of  that  year.  He  furthermore 
stated  that  the  British  Government  was  rescued  to  ''stick  at 
nothing"  in  carrying  out  its  determination  to  carry  the  war  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  In  addition  to  the  troops  mentioned 
above,  the  Australian  Conunonwealth  had  contributed  92,000 
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men  to  date;  New  Zealand  25,000;  South  Africa,  after  a  brilliant 
campaign  in  which  the  Germans  in  Southwest  Africa  were  sub- 
dued, had  sent  6,500;  and  Newfoundland,  Great  Britain's  oldest 
colony,  1,600.  Contingents  were  also  sent  from  Ceylon,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  other  outlying  parts  of  the  empire.  The  premier 
said  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  t^e  admiralty  had  trans- 
ported 2,500,000  troops,  300,000  sick  and  wounded,  2,500,000 
tons  of  stores  and  munitions,  and  800,000  horses.  The  loss  of 
life  in  the  transportation  of  these  troops  was  stated  to  be  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Oh  December  2,  1915,  General  Joffre  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  French  armies,  excepting  those  in 
North  Africa,  including  Morocco,  and  dependent  ministry  col- 
onies. The  appointment  was  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Gallieni,  the  War  Minister,  who,  in  a  report  to  Presi- 
dent Poincar6,  said : 

''By  the  decree  of  October  28,  1913,  the  Government,  charged 
with  the  vital  interests  of  the  country,  alone  has  ihe  right  to 
decide  on  the  military  policy.  If  the  struggle  extend  to  several 
frontiers,  it  alone  must  decide  which  is  the  principal  adversary 
against  whom  the  majorily  of  the  forces  shall  be  directed.  It 
consequently  alone  controls  the  means  of  action  and  resources 
of  all  kinds,  and  puts  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  different  theatres  of  operations. 

'The  experience  gained,  however,  from  the  present  operations, 
M^ch  are  distributed  over  several  fronts,  proves  that  unity  of 
direction,  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  can  only  be 
assured  by  the  presence  at  tiie  head  of  all  of  our  armies  of  a 
singrle  chief,  responsible  for  the  military  operations  proper.'' 

General  Jeffreys  new  appointment  possesses  a  historic  interest, 
for  it  created  him  the  first  real  general  in  chief  since  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  independent  entirely  of  the  national  ruler  as  well 
as  of  the  minister  for  war  and  any  war  council. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1915,  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
French  was  relieved  at  his  own  instance  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  home  forces.  He  was  given  a  viscountcy  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  brilliant  service  in  the  army. 
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FiKim  the  landing  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France^  Sir  John  Frendi  had  coirnnandtsd  it  on  ihe^  Franco-Bel- 
gian* frontier  aldng  a  :^nt  thHt  grew  fpoiav  thirt^MFw^o*  miles  to 
nearly  se^nty  in  one  year;  ^^le  tile  tro«psh  under  hiis' command 
had:  grown  in  numbers  from  less  than;  sixi^tthousancSto^wsll  over 
a  miHibni  The  son  of  a»  nffval  officer,  X^HMh  IPi^ntdn.  Flmioh  began 
hiEF.  career  as- a>  midshipman^  in  ther  navy;  but  gave  that  up  after 
a  three  years'  tanaliamf*  joined  the  avmy  in  1874.  General  French 
was  eBsmt&all}^  a  cavaUry  cammander,  and  as  such  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902;  His 
conduct  in  the"  Euvopean'  Wiar  has-  been  the  subject  of  some 
criticism..  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  form*  a  just  estimate  of 
hi»  achievements^  and-  failures;  Nditiing  succeeds  like  success, 
andmotttingis  emriertban  to>critici8sea  military  commander  who 
fails  to  realise' the  high^  ^spectadons  of  his^  counteymen.  Whsrtr 
ever  may  be  the  verdict  of  history  for  or  against  General'  Fi-enxdl^ 
it  will:  certainly  acknowledge  lliat  he-  did  gr^it  things  with 
his^  "contemptible  little  army;'*  The  ftgnve^  of  Viscount  French 
of  Ypre»  will  stand  out  in  ftold.  relief  when  the  inner  hich 
tdry  of  M6nB>  the  Mame^  Neuve  Chapelte)  Ypres>  andi  iLoes 
is  d^lnitively'  written.  The  present  genem4^oti'«  may  not  be  pei^ 
mitbsdf  to  reed  it,  for  even  to^y;  after  a  hundiied  3;cears> 
military  expertft  arc  still:  divided  ovaf  the  mistakes  eft  the  great 
Napoleon; 

The  command  in  chief  of  the  Britiahi  army  nx>w  devolved}  upon 
General^r  Dougia&  £Baig;  who^  11tou£^  a  ''born  aristocrat/'  had 
neverthdesB  taken  his  trade  of  soldiering  very:  seriouely.  Hte 
had  served,  with  distinction  in  India  and  Soutii  African  During 
the  retreat  from-  Mkma  General^  Haig  performed  marvels-  of 
leadership.  By-  wilful'  nraneuvering  he  extricated'  hie  men  at 
Le  Gateau  in  the  most  criticalimoment  of  the  retreat.  He  led  in 
the  attack  on  the^Ad^ne,  Mid  i&  also  credited  witih  chief  responsi- 
bility for  the  clever  movement  of  the  British  army  from  the 
Aisne  to  Ypres.  In  his  dispatch,  on  the  battle  of  Ypree  Field 
Ilffiaririial  French*  highly  pnaised  the  valuable*  asritftairce  he  had 
derived  from  Genwali  Haig.  It  was?  said  that  during  the  fterce 
battle  of  YpreS)  ''at  one  time  or  anottier  every  corpeand division 
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conunander  in  the  lot  lost  hope — except  Haig.  He  was  a  rock  all 
through." 

On  December  2, 1915,  Mr.  Asquith  announced  in  the  House  of 
C(»nmons  that  Great  Britain's  total  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  since  the  war  began  amounted  to  510,280. 

The  figures  for  the  western  front  were:  Killed,  4,620  officers 
and  69,272  men;  wounded,  9,754  (^cers  and  240,283  men;  miss- 
ing, 1,584  officers  and  54,446  men;  grand  total  of  casualties, 
379,959. 


CHAPTER    IX 

EVENTS     IN     THE     WINTER     CAMPAIGK 

IT  is  weU-nigh  impossible  to  give  a  connected  story  of  the 
mnumerable  and  far-flung  operations  of  the  winter  campaign. 
It  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  list  of  dates  and  a  brief  description 
of  what  happened  on  those  dates.  At  tiie  short  distance  of  time 
even  the  descriptive  details  are  by  no  means  altogether  reliable, 
owing  to  the  contradictory  reports  that  announced  them.  During 
the  first  week  in  December,  1915,  the  Germans  concentrated 
strong  reenf  orcements  and  an  immense  amount  of  artillery  with 
the  object  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  allied  line  in  Flanders  and 
Artois.  In  Champagne  they  captured  about  800  feet  of  an 
advanced  trench  near  Auberive.  The  French  admitted  the  loss, 
but  claimed  that  they  had  reoccupied  a  large  part  of  the  ground 
originally  yielded. 

Floods  in  the  Yser  region  compelled  the  Germans  to  aban- 
don many  of  their  advanced  trenches,  and  two  of  their 
ammunition  depots  were  blown  up.  Near  Berry-au-Bac  they 
destroyed  a  French  trench  with  its  occupants  and  blew  up 
some  mines  that  the  French  had  almost  completed.  Artillery 
engagements  in  Artois  became  more  pronounced,  especially 
around  Givenchy.  On  the  8th  sixteen  British  aeroplanes  bombed 
a  German  stores  depot  at  Miraumont,  in  the  Somme  district,  and 
the  aerodrome  at  Hervilly.    The  attack  was  carried  out  in  a 
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high  west^ly  wind,  which  made  flying  difficult.  All  machines 
returned  safely  after  inflicting  much  damage  on  both  objectives* 
A  British  cargo  boat  having  run  aground  off  the  Belgian  coast, 
three  German  hydroaeroplanes  attempted  to  sink  her  with  bombs. 
Several  of  the  allied  aeroplanes,  one  of  them  French,  set  out 
from  the  land  and  drove  the  German  flyers  away  after  an 
exciting  fight  Deep  snow  in  the  Vos^es  Mountains  prevented 
operations  beyond  artilkry  action. 

On  December  16,  1915,  in  the  course  of  his  demand  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  Chamber  grant  three  months' 
credit  on  the  budget  account,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
Ribot,  said  that  while  the  war  expenditare  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict  was  1,500,000,000  francs  ($300,000,000)  a  month, 
it  had  risen  to  2,100,000,000  francs  ($420,000,000).  "At  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  financial  considerations  took  a  secondary 
I^ace.  We  did  not  think  the  war  would  last  seventeen  months, 
and  now  no  one  can  foresee  when  it  will  end.^ 

Artitteiy  mHwity  of  more  than  usual  intensity  at  a  number  of 
points  martod  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  December,  1S15.  To  the 
east  of  Ypres  Froich  and  Britieh  batteries  bombarded  the  Ger- 
man trenches  from  which  suffocating  gas  was  directed  toward 
the  British  line.  No  infantry  attacks  followed.  By  December 
22, 1915.  tke  French  had  gained  the  smnmit  of  Hartmaimsweiler- 
bopf,  a  dominating  peak  in  southern  Alsace,  overlooking  the 
roads  leading  to  the  Rhine.  For  eight  months  they  had  fought 
for  the  position,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the 
attackers  and  the  defenders.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering part  of  the  ground  next  day.  The  French  took  1,300  pris- 
oners in  the  capture,  and  the  Germans  claimed  1,5S3  prisoners 
in  the  recapture.  Fighting  continued  around  the  spot  for 
months. 

Christmas  passed  with  no  break  in  the  hostilities  and  no  mate- 
rial change  in  the  situation  on  the  western  front  The  year  1915 
dosed,  in  a  military  aense,  less  favorably  for  the  Allies  ihuBt  it 
began.  Only  a  few  wiaare  miles  had  been  reconquered  in  the 
west  at  a  heavy  saerifioe;  Italy  had  made  littie  progi^ess;  the 
Dardanelles  expedition  had  proved  a  failure ;  the  British  had  not 
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reaehed  Bagdad  nor  attained  their  aim  in  Greece;  while  Ruflfiia 
had  lost  nearljr  all  Galicia,  with  Poland  and  Coorland  as  w^  and 
the  Serbian  army  had  been  practieally  etinsiLated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Allies  had  maintained  supremacy  on  the  seas^  had 
captured  all  but  one  of  the  German  colonies^  and  still  held  all 
German  sea-borne  trade  in  a  vise  of  sted.  Not  one  of  the  araiies 
of  the  AHieB  <rtber  than  that  of  Serbia  had  been  strudc  down ; 
each  of  tiien  was  hard  at  work  raising  new  armies  and  de?elr 
oping  the  supply  of  munrtiona.  The  spirit  of  all  the  warring 
peoples,  without  exception,  appcaivd  to  be  tiiat  of  a  gnm, 
unbending  determination.  Germany^  with  a  large  proportion  of 
her  able-bodied  manhood  disposed  of  and  hsr  trade  with  the 
outer  world  cut  off,  was  perhapa  ia  greater  straits  tiion  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  h^  military  successes  showed.  The  care 
with  whidi  the  Germans  eeonomiaed  their  supplies  of  men^  and 
made  tiie  fullest  possible  use  in  tbe  field  of  men  who  were  not 
physicafiy  fit  for  actual  military  serTice,  was  illustrated  by  the 
creation  of  some  new  formationfl  called  Armierungshattalionen. 
These  battaliens»  of  yfhiehj  it  was  said,  no  full  description  wonid 
be  puMished  before  the  end  of  the  war,  consisted  of  all  sorts  of 
men  with  sttght  physical  defects,  underofficers  and  nencemmis- 
siosed  oflScers  who  were  either  too  otd  fat  service  or  had  beiQi 
inyalided.  Their  dioty  was  to  relieve  &e  soUtkrs  of  s»  mvdi 
work  as  possible.  They  were  employed  in  roadmaJdii^g  and  in 
transporting  mvnitions  and  supplies  in  difiknlt  country — ^for 
^cample,  m  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Most  of  these  men — and 
there  were  many  thousands  of  them — wore  uniforms,  but  carried 
no  arms. 

It  is  rather  an  ircmical  commentary  on  ''our  present  adTmaced 
state  of  culture,''  as  Carlyle  pat  it,  ti&at  thse  birthday  of  tiie  Man 
of  Sorrows — ^the  period  of  '^peace  on  earth  aad  good  will  toward 
all  men" — ^was  celebrated  e?€n  amid  the  rauoms  crasdi  and  nuur- 
derous  turmoil  of  tiie  battle  field.  PreparatienES  had  long  been  in 
the  making  f 09*  the  event.  In  the  h<»nes  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  miffions  and  miUioBS  of  psoreels  were  care- 
fully packed  full  of  little  hcsuries,  coRifortSy  t^diaoeo,  cigarsy  m^d 
cigarettes,  and  addressed  to  some  loved  one  ^at  the  front.'' 
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Newspapers  collected  subscriptions  and  busy  societies  were  also 
formed  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that  there  was  hardly  a  single 
combatant  who  did  not  receive  some  token  of  remembrance  from 
home. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  New  Year  the  kaiser  addressed  the 
following  order  to  his  army  and  navy : 

^'Comrades : — One  year  of  severe  fighting  has  elapsed.  When- 
ever a  superior  number  of  enemies  tried  to  rush  our  lines  they 
failed  before  your  loyally  and  bravery. .  Everywhere  where  I 
sent  you  into  battle  you  gained  glorious  victories.  Thankfully 
we  remember  to-day  above  all  our  brethren  who  joyfully  gave 
their  blood  in  order  to  gain  security  for  our  beloved  ones  at  home 
and  imperishable  glory  for  the  Fatherland.  What  they  began 
we  shall  accomplish  with  God's  gracious  help. 

'^In  impotent  madness  our  enemies  from  west  and  east,  from 
north  and  south,  still  strive  to  deprive  us  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  The  hope  of  conquering  us  in  fair  fighting  they 
have  buried  long  ago.  On  the  weight  of  their  masses,  on  the 
starvation  of  our  entire  people,  on  the  influence  of  their  cam- 
paign of  calumny,  which  is  as  mischievous  as  malicious,  they 
believe  they  can  still  reckon.  Their  plans  will  not  succeed. 
Their  hopes  will  be  miserably  disappointed  in  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  of  determination  which  imperturbably  unites  the  army 
and  those  at  home. 

'"With  a  will  to  do  one's  duly  for  the  Fatherland  to  the  last 
breath,  and  a  determination  to  secure  victory,  we  enter  the  new 
year  with  God  for  the  protection  of  the  Fatherland  and  for 
Germany's  greatness.'' 

About  the  same  time  Count  Zeppelin  delivered  a  speech  at 
DQsseldorf.  The  local  newspapers  reported  him  as  sajdng: 
''Speaking  for  myself  and  expressing  the  view  of  your  Imperial 
Master,  the  war  will  not  last  two  years.  The  next  few  months 
will  see  German  arms  march  rapidly  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
and  the  final  destruction  of  our  enemies  will  be  swift  and  sudden. 
Our  Zeppelin  fleets  will  play  an  important  part  in  future  opera- 
tions and  will  demonstrate  more  than  ever  their  power  as  a 
factor  in  modem  warfare." 
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The  opening  of  the  year  1916  found  Great  Britain  in  the  tiiroes 
of  a  momentous  controversy  over  the  qoeetion  of  adopting  con- 
BcriptiiXi.  In  the  west  the  Fimneo-Britifih  armiee  hugged  the 
bdief  that  their  Hnes  were  impregnable  to  attack.  An  ^iffensrve 
on  the  paii  of  the  Germans  WM  certainly  expected,  fant  where 
and  when  it  would  materialize  none  covM  foretell^  though  the 
French  commaiid  had  a  shrewd  suspicion.  It  was  purely  a 
matter  of  deduetioii  that  the  Germans,  having  so  far  failed  to 
break  a  passage  through  the  eirde  of  steel  that  eiHxxnpacMsied 
thera  on  the  east  and  the  west,  would  be  forced  to  concentrate 
their  hopes  on  an  offensive  on  the  western  front.  They  had  eare- 
foily  taken  into  eonsideration  the  Battle  of  Champagne.  They 
admitted  that  the  French  had  opened  a  breach  in  their  line,  and 
tfa^  would  probably  argue  that  the  imperfect  resuK»  of  the 
operations  were  due  only  to  the  inability  ef  their  enemies  to 
exploit  the  fn«t  advantage  that  they  had  gained.  T^ey  appear 
to  have  decided  to  eopy  the  French  example,  but  to  apply  to  it 
the  German  toudi  ot  thwoughness.  The  French,  they  might 
argue,  fired  so  many  shells  on  a  front  of  so  many  miles  and 
destrc^^  our  trenches ;  we  will  fire  so  many  more  i^ells  on  a  nar- 
rower front,  so  that  we  can  be  certain  there  will  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  our  infantry.  The  Froich  had  not  enough 
men  to  carry  their  initial  success  to  its  oonchiffikm,  consequently 
we  will  mass  a  very  large  number  of  men  behind  the  attack. 
With  this  object  mdoubtedly  in  view,  the  Germans  indulged  in 
a  succession  of  feints  up  and  down  the  whole  frontier,  feeling 
and  probing  the  hne  at  idl  points.  This  procedure  cost  them 
thousands  of  men,  but  it  probably  did  not  deceive  the  strategists 
on  the  other  side.  All  that  remained  indeterminable  to  the 
French  Staff  was  the  precise  date  and  locality. 

A  general  surv^  of  the  front  for  the  first  days  of  January, 
1916,  reveals  activity  all  round.  In  Belgium  there  was  artillery 
fighting  ovw  the  front  of  the  Yser  and  along  t^e  front  at 
Yperlee,  and  a  similar  duel  between  Germans  and  Belgians  near 
Merdun.  In  front  of  the  British  first-line  trenches  the  Germans 
apnng  mines,  but  did  not  tiooMe  to  take  possession  of  tlie 
enters.    Hie  British  sprang  some  mines  near  La  Poissein  and 
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bombarded  the  German  trenches  north  of  Fromelles  and  east  of 
Ypres,  the  Germans  responding  vigorously. 

The  British  also  attempted  a  night  attack  near  Frelinghien, 
northeast  of  Armenti^res,  which  failed  in  its  purpose.  German 
troops  cracked  a  mine  at  HuUoch  and  captured  a  French  trench 
at  Hartmannsweilerkopf  with  200  prisoners.  The  French  heavy 
artillery  in  Champagne  directed  a  strong  fire  against  some  huts 
occupied  by  Germans  in  the  forest  of  Malmaison.  A  German 
attack  with  hand  grenades  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tahure  road  did 
little  harm.  Between  the  Arve  and  the  Oise  artillery  exchanges 
were  in  continual  progress ;  between  Soissons  and  Rheims  a  series 
of  mine  explosions ;  and  in  the  Vosges  the  French  artillery  roared 
in  tiie  vicinity  of  Mtihlbach.  A  German  long-range  gun  fired 
about  ten  shots  at  Nancy  and  its  environments,  killing  two 
civilians  and  wounding  seven  others. 

In  tiie  north,  again,  we  find  the  German  artillery  making  a 
big  demonstration  on  the  front  east  of  Ypres  and  northeast  of 
Loos;  the  British  destrojring  the  outskirts  of  Andechy  in  the 
region  of  Roye.  French  and  Belgian  guns  batter  the  Germans 
stationed  to  the  east  of  St  George  and  shell  other  groups  about 
Boesinghe  and  Steenstraete.  South  of  the  Somme  the  German 
first-line  trenches  near  Dompierre  are  receiving  artillery  atten- 
tion, and  a  supply  train  south  of  Chaulnes  is  shattered.  In 
Champagne  the  Tahure  skirmish  goes  on,  while  in  the  Vosges 
an  artillery  duel  of  great  intensity  rends  the  air  in  the  Hirz- 
stein  sector. 

Along  the  Yser  front  the  Belgians  are  shelled  in  the 
rear  of  their  lines,  and  a  German  barracks  is  being  bom- 
barded. On  the  southern  part  of  the  British  front  bomb  attacks 
are  being  carried  out.  With  all  this  sporadic  and  disconnected 
expenditure  of  life,  energy  and  ammunition  little  damage  is 
done,  and  the  losses  and  gains  on  either  side  are  equally  unim- 
portant. The  Germans  are  tapping  against  the  wall,  looking  for 
weak  spots.  By  the  5th,  however,  when  General  Joffre's  New 
Year's  message  appears,  in  which  he  tells  his  armies  that  the 
enemy  is  weakening,  that  enemy  suddenly  grows  more  active 
and   energetic.     German   artillery   fire  increased  in  violence 
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throoghMt  Flanders,  Artms,  Champagne,  and  the  Vosges.  They 
launched  infantry  attacks  against  the  French  between  Hill  193 
and  the  Butte  de  Tahure.  North  of  Arras  the  Frendi  bom- 
beuiled  German  troops  in  the  suburbs  of  Roye;  in  the  Vosges 
they  shelied  German  works  in  the  region  of  Balschwiller,  and 
demolished  some  trenches  and  a  muniti<ms  depot  northwest  of 
Altkirch. 

British  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  on  the  aerodrome  at 
Douai,  and  a  German  aviator  dropped  a  few  on  Boulogne.  The 
German  War  Office  statement  Inriefly  announced  that  ''fitting 
wil^  artillery  and  mines  at  several  points  on  the  Franeo- 
Belgian  front  is  reported.^  The  next  few  days  are  almost  a 
blank;  hardly  anything  leaks  out;  but  things  are  happening 
all  tiie  same. 

To  the  south  of  Hartmamisweilerkopf,  after  a  series  of 
fruitless  attacks,  fcrfkmed  by  a  severe  bombardment,  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  recovering  the  trenches  which  they  had 
lost  ta  the  French  on  December  31,  1915*  Besides  liiat, 
Uiey  also  captured  20  officers,  1,083  chasseurs,  and  15  machine 
guns.  This  move  compelled  the  French  troops  occupying  the 
summit  of  Hirzstein  to  evacuate  their  position.  Artillery  inces- 
sant^ thundered  in  Flanders,  Champagne,  Artois,  the  Vosges, 
and  on  the  British  lines  at  Hulludi  and  Armentieres.  By  Jan- 
uary 10,  1916,  it  looked  as  though  the  Germans  intended  to 
retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  Champagne.  An  assault  by  the 
kaiser's  troops  under  General  von  Einem  was  made  on  a  five- 
mile  front  east  of  Tahure,  with  the  center  about  at  Maiscms  de 
Champagne  Farm,  close  to  the  Butte  de  Mesnil.  At  this  point 
the  French  had  held  well  to  the  ground  won  during  the  previous 
SeptCTib^.  On  the  9th  the  German  artill«y  opened  fire  with 
great  violence,  using  suffocating  shells,  and  this  was  followed 
by  four  concentric  infantry. attacks  an  that  front  during  ihe 
day  and  night.  The  French  fire  checked  the  offensive,  but  at 
two  pmnts  ttie  Germans  managed  to  reach  the  first  French  lines. 
The  battle  raged  for  three  days,  during  which  the  Germans  took 
a  French  observation  post,  several  hundred  yards  of  trenches, 
423  prisoners,  seven  machine  guns,  and  eight  mine  throwers. 
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The  French  counterattack  broke  down,  though  it  was  claimed 
that  they  had  recovered  the  ground. 

At  Massiges  the  Germans  attacked  on  ahnost  as  large  a  scale 
as  the  French  had  done  the  previous  autumn.  The  German 
bombardment  increased  steadily  in  intensity,  and  during  the 
last  twelve  hours  400,000  shells  were  stated  to  have  fallen  on 
the  eight-mile  front  from  La  Courtine  to  the  western  slopes 
of  the  "Hand"  of  Massiges.  The  infantry  were  thrown  for- 
ward on  the  10th.  The  first  attack  was  launched  on  the  hill 
forming  the  western  finger  of  Massiges,  whence  the  French 
fire  broke  their  ranks  and  drove  them  back.  Foiled  in  this 
direction,  the  next  attack  was  delivered  against  the  five-mile 
front.  Some  40,000  men  took  part  in  the  charge.  But  the  pow- 
erful French  "seventy-fives''  tore  ghastly  lanes  in  their  ranks, 
and  few  lived  to  reach  the  wire  entanglements.  Crawling 
through  the  holes  made  by  the  bombardment,  they  captured  300 
yards  of  trenches.  A  portion  of  this  the  French  regained.  The 
British  lost  four  aeroplanes  on  January  12-13,  1916.  Two 
German  aviators  accounted  for  one  each,  and  the  other  two 
were  brought  down  by  gunfire* 

The  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
who  is  also  Imperial  Chancellor,  opened  the  new  session 
of  the  Prussian  Diet  on  January  13,  1916.  In  reading  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  he  said:  ''As  our  enemies  forced  the 
war  upon  us,  they  must  also  bear  the  guilt  of  the  responsibility 
if  the  nations  of  Europe  continue  to  inflict  wounds  upon  one 
another.'' 

By  tiie  13th  the  German  offensive  in  Champagne  had  collapsed. 
Operations  in  the  west  resumed  for  the  time  a  normal  state  of 
activity,  in  which  artillery  duels  were  the  main  features.  In 
the  middle  of  January  the  British  opened  fire  on  the  French 
town  of  Lille,  near  the  Belgian  border  and  inside  the  German 
lines.  According  to  German  authority,  the  damage  done  was 
negligible.  Little  of  import  happened  till  January  23, 1916,  when 
two  squadrons  of  French  aeroplanes,  comprising  twenty-four 
machines,  bombarded  the  railway  station  and  barracks  at  Metz. 
They  dropped  130  shells.    The  aeros  were  escorted  by  two  pro- 
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tectins  squadrons,  the  pilots  of  which  during  the  trip  engaged 
in  ten  combats  with  giant  Fokkers  and  aviatiks.  The  French 
machines  were  severely  cannonaded  along  the  whole  of  their 
course,  but  returned  undamaged,  except  one  only,  which  was 
obliged  to  make  a  landing  southeast  of  Metz.  On  tbe  24th  the 
Germans  made  another  strong  feint,  this,  time  in  Belgium,  that 
had  all  tiie^  appearance  of  the  expected  attack  in  force.  They 
began  by  bombarding  the  Frendi  lines  near  Nieuport,  but  the 
infantry  cluarge  that  was  to  have  followed  was  smothered  in  the 
GeEman  trenches,  before  the  men  could  make  a  start.  Another 
German  attack  north  of  Arras  was  held  up  by  French  rifle  fire. 
Hie  chief  result  of  the  otknmive  seems  to  have  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nieuport  cathedral. 

Tvward  the  end  of  January,  1916,  activity  became  more  and 
more  intensified  all  along  the  western  front  in  every  sector  except 
that  in  whick  the  Germans  were  preparing  for  the  big  coufH- 
V«dim.  It  will  be  simpler  to  review  the  disconnected  operations 
by  feUowinirtiiieni  separately  in  tiae  diff»ent  districts  where  they 
ocenrred.  It  will  be  observed- that  in  practically  every  case  tt^ 
Germans  assumed  tiie  offensive.  In  Alsace  the  French  batteries 
explbded  a  German  munitions  depot  on  the  outskirts  of  Orbey, 
soofiheast  of  Bcmhomme*  in  the  region  of  Sondemach,  south  of 
Monster^  the  Germans  captured  and  occupied  a  French  listening 
post,  from  wfasdi  they  were  expelled  by  oounterattacks.  On 
Feluruary  13^  1916,  they  attunpted  an  infantry  attack,,  which  was 
halted  by  Frendi  artillery  fire«  Tbe  Germans  gained  300  feet  of 
traiches  on  the  14th.  The  French  took  the  ground  back  again, 
but  were  unable  to  hxM  it*  On^  the  18th  the  Germans,  after 
the  usual  artillery  preparation,  directed  an  infantry  attack 
against  the  French  position  to  the  north  of  Largxtson,  where  they 
penetrated  into  the  trendies  and  ramdned  there  for  some  hours 
until  a  counterattack  expdOed  thrai.  In  Lorraine,  constant  artil- 
lery duds  raged  in  the  sectors  of  Iteillon  and  ^e  forest  of  Parroy. 
In  the  Argonne,  French  mine  apeeatixmcr  dcsitroyed  the  German 
trenches  over  a  short  distanee  near  HiU  286,  northeast  of  La 
Chalade.  On  February  12,  1916,  the  French  shattered  some 
en^B^  mine  works. 
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Increased  artillery  firing  at  many  points  in  Flanders  and 
northern  France  first  gave  the  Allies  the  impression  that  the 
Germans  were  planning  a  new  offensive  on  a  large  scale  against 
their  left  wing,  in  an  attempt  to  blast  a  passage  through  to  Calais 
and  Dunkirk.  By  February  7,  1916,  the  Allies  were  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  possibility  of  a  big  blow  impending  somewhere  in 
the  west.  The  sweep  through  Serbia  had  released  several  hun- 
dred thousand  men  for  service  elsewhere.  For  a  month  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  hammering  and  probing  at  Loos,  Givenchy, 
Armenti^res,  and  other  points  witti  Hie  evident  object  of  finding 
a  weak  spot.  Along  the  Neuville-Givenchy  road  especially  the 
Germans  made  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  determined  attacks 
between  the  1st  and  17th  of  February,  1916.  Their  later  attacks 
developed  more  to  the  north,  near  Li^vih,  where  heavy  trench 
fighting  occurred,  with  no  important  results  either  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1916,  the  525-mile  battle  front 
in  the  west  was  held  on  one  side  by  about  1,250,000  Germans — 
an  average  of  2,500  to  the  mile-^as  against  quite  2,000,000 
French,  about  1,000,000  British,  and  50,000  Belgians.  But  this 
superiority  in  numbers  on  the  allied  side  was  neutralized  by  the 
strength  of  the  German  defense  works  plus  artillery.  None  of  the 
Allies'  undertakings  had,  so  far,  been  carried  out  to  its  logical 
-—or  intended — conclusion.  Whether  this  was  due  to  weakness, 
infirmity  of  purpose  or  lack  of  coordination,  remains  to  be  told 
some  future  day.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  it  became  apparent, 
from  their  expenditure  of  men  and  munitions,  that  the  German 
General  Staff  were  determined  to  make  up  for  their  past  losses 
and  to  recapture  at  least  some  of  the  ground  taken  from  them  by 
the  Allies.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  all  these  fierce  attacks 
were  mere  feints  to  withdraw  attention  from  their  objective—^ 
Verdun.  They  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  French  offensive  in  the 
immediate  future.  For  one  thing  the  condition  of  the  groimd 
was  still  too  unfavorable.  The  French  at  this  stage  occupied 
practically  the  entire  semicircle  from  Hill  70  to  the  town  of 
Thelus,  excepting  a  portion  between  Givenchy  and  Petit  Vimy. 
Hill  140,  the  predominant  feature  in  the  district,  was  almost  all 
in  French  hands.    The  line  between  La  Folie  and  the  junction  of 
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the  Neuville-St.  Vaast  road  covered  the  Labyrinth,  which  the 
French  had  won  in  the  summer  of  1915,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
main  force  of  the  German  attacks  was  launched.  The  French 
positions  on  the  heights  commanded  every  other  position 
that  the  Germans  could  possibly  take  within  the  semicircle, 
and  naturally  gave  the  former  an  immense  advantage  for  their 
next  offensive. 

In  Artois  the  Germans  exploded  several  mines  on  January  26, 
1916,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  road  from  La  Folie,  northeast 
of  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  and  occupied  the  craters  made.  Violent 
cannonading  kept  up  in  the  whole  of  this  sector.  By  the  28th  the 
Germans  had  captured  three  successive  lines  of  French  trenches 
and  held  them  against  eight  counterattacks.  After  exploding 
mines  the  Germans  made  an  attack  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
between  Vimy  and  Neuville  and  stormed  French  positions  be- 
tween 500  and  600  yards  long.  They  captured  fifty-three  men,  a 
machine  gun,  and  three  mine  throwers.  On  the  28th  they  di- 
rected infantry  attacks  against  various  points  and  gained  more 
trenches.  Following  up  their  advantage  the  Germans  stormed 
and  captured  the  village  of  Frise,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Somno^. 

While  this  struggle  was  in  progress,  a  terrific  fight  was 
raging  north  of  Arras.  The  real  objective  of  the  attack  appears 
to  have  been  an  advance  south  of  Frise  in  the  direction  of  Dom- 
pierre,  but  this  effort  met  with  little  success.  The  French  at  once 
set  to  work  to  recover  the  only  ground  that  was  of  any  real  im- 
portance. The  troops  in  the  section  opened  a  series  of  counter- 
attacks, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  French  grenadiers  had 
gained  the  upper  hand  again.  The  capture  of  Frise  brought  the 
Germans  into  a  cul-de-sac,  for  their  advance  was  still  barred  by 
the  Somme  Canal,  behind  which  there  lay  a  deep  marsh.  Maneu- 
vers were  quite  impossible  here,  hence  the  village  could  not  serve 
as  a  base  for  any  further  operations.  The  German  gains  were 
nevertheless  considerable,  for  tliey  took  about  3,800  yards  of 
trenches  and  nearly  1,300  prisoners,  including  several  British. 
Spirited  mine  fighting  marked  the  first  three  days  of  February, 
1916.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  road  from  Lille  the  French 
4GtWar— 7 
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artillery  fire  caused  explosions  among  the  German  batteries  in 
the  regfion  of  Vimy.  Between  February  8-9,  1916,  the  Ger- 
man infantry  stormed  the  first^Iine  French  positions  over  a 
stretch  of  more  than  800  yards,  capturing  100  prisoners  and  five 
machine  guns.  Small  sections  of  these  trenches  were  retaken 
and  held. 

The  German  report  stated  that  the  French  "were  unable 
to  reconquer  any  part  of  their  lost  positions/'  Five  German 
attacks  were  made  on  Hill  140  on  February  11^  1916,  all  but  one 
being  repulsed  by  the  intense  fire  of  the  French  artillery  and 
infantry.  Stubborn  fighting,  accompanied  by  heavy  losses,  raged 
about  the  14tfa,  by  which  time  the  French  had  regained  a  few 
more  trenches.  The  steady  underground  advance  of  the  French 
sappers  drove  the  Germans  back  upon  their  last  bastion,  com- 
manding the  central  plain. 

The  French  trenches  gradually  crept  up  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  until  the  German  commander,  the  Bavarian  Crown  Prince, 
realized  that  the  next  assault  was  likely  to  be  irresistible 
and  to  involve  the  abandonment  of  Lille,  Lens,  Douai,  and  the 
entire  front  at  this  point.  A  mine  explosion  west  of  Hill  140 
made  a  crater  fifty  yards  across.  A  steeplechase  dash  across 
the  open  from  both  sides — French  and  Germans  met  in  the 
crater — a  fierce  struggle  for  its  possession  followed,  and  the 
French  won  the  hole.  A  furious  bombardment  from  a  score  of 
quick-firing  mortars  hidden  behind  La  Folic  Hill  battered  the 
earth  out  of  shape,  and  when  the  Germans  occupied  the  terrain 
where  the  French  trenches  had  been,  the  •^seventy-fives"  played 
such  havoc  among  them  that  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  their 
hold.  To  the  south  of  Frise  the  Germans  were  preparing  an  at- 
tack, but  were  prevented  from  carrying  it  out  by  French  and 
British  barrier  fires. 

On  the  British  front  the  artillery  was  hardly  less  active  than 
in  Artois.  On  one  section,  according  to  a  German  report,  the 
British  fired  1,700  shrapnel  shells,  700  high  explosive  shells,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  bombs  within  twenty-four  hours. 
On  January  27, 1916,  the  Germans  attempted  an  infantry  attack 
on  a  salient  northeast  of  Loos,  but  were  held  back.    A  British 
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night  attack  on  the  German  trenches  near  Messines,  Flanders, 
was  likewise  repulsed.  In  the  morning  of  February  12,  1916, 
the  Germans  broke  into  the  British  trenches  near  Pilkellen,  but 
were  pushed  out  by  bombing  parties.  There  was  much  mining 
activity  about  Hulluch  and  north  of  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal. 
At  the  latter  place  some  desperate  underground  fighting  occurred 
between  sappers.  On  the  14th  the  Germans  were  again  engaged 
in  serious  operations  in  the  La  BassS  region,  where  they  exploded 
seven  mines  on  the  British  front. 

By  February  15,  1916,  the  British  first-line  trenches  on 
a  600  to  800  yards'  front  fell  to  the  Germans  in  assaults 
on  the  Ypres  salient,  carried  by  a  bayonet  charge  after  artil- 
lery preparation.  Most  of  the  defenders  were  killed  and 
forty  prisoners  taken.  The  assaults  extended  over  a  front 
of  more  than  two  miles.  The  trench  now  captured  by  the 
Germans  had  frequenly  changed  hands  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  for  that  reason  was  facetiously  called  "the  inter- 
national trench.''  The  brunt  of  the  fighting  here  fell  upon  the 
Canadians,  who  were  withdrawn  from  the  trench  owing  to  the 
furious  bombardment,  and  sheltered  in  the  second-line  trench. 
The  German  infantry  consequently  met  with  no  opposition  at  the 
former,  but  when  they  approached  the  latter  the  Canadians 
opened  a  murderous  fire  with  rifles  and  machine  guns,  dropping 
their  enemies  in  hundreds.  A  few,  however,  managed  to  reach 
the  trenches,  when  the  Canadians  sprang  out  and  charged  with 
bayonets,  rushed  the  Germans  back  to  and  across  the  first-line 
trenches  again,  which  were  then  reoccupied.  It  was  the  Cana- 
dian First  Division  that  had  blocked  the  German  path  to  Calais 
in  the  spring  of  1915  almost  at  the  same  point. 

Activity  on  the  west  front  on  the  18th  was  largely  confined 
to  the  Ypres  district.  British  troops  attempted  to  recapture 
their  positions  to  the  south  of  Ypres,  simultaneously  bombard- 
ing the  German  trenches  to  the  north  of  the  Comines  Canal.  By 
February  20, 1916,  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  fighting  north  of 
Ypres,  the  British  had  lost  on  the  Yser  Canal  what  the  German 
official  report  described  as  a  position  350  meters  long,  and  the 
British  statement  as  ''an  unimportant  advanced  post"     The 
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Germans  took  some  prisoners  and  repelled  several  day  and  nislit 
attacks  by  the  British  to  reeov^or  the  ground. 

In  CSiampafirne,  uninterrupted  artillery  actions  continued  ap- 
parently wiliiout  much  advantage  to  ^ther  side.  The  German 
works  north  of  Sooain  were  partieulariy  vifdted.  On  February 
5, 1916,  the  Fmch  bombarded  the  German  works  on  Ihe  pfatteau 
of  Navarin,  wrecking  trenches  and  blowing  up  several  munition 
depots.  Some  reservoirs  of  suffocating  gas  were  also  dCTM)lished, 
releasing  the  poisonous  fumes,  which  the  wind  blew  badk  across 
the  German  lines.  On  the  13th  the  French  were  aUe  to  report 
a  further  success  northeast  of  the  Butte  du  Mesnil,  where  tfa^ 
took  some  300  yards  of  German  trenches.  A  counterattadc  by 
night  was  also  repulsed,  the  Germans  losing  sixty*4Bive  prisoners. 
Tliey  succeeded,  though,  in  penetrating  a  small  salient  of  Ihe 
French  Hne  between  the  road  from  Navarin  and  that  of  the 
St  Souplet  They  also  captured,  on  the  12th,  some  sections  of 
advanced  trendies  between  Tahure  and  Somme-Py,  gaining  more 
than  700  yards  of  front 

In  the  Vosges  a  similar  series  of  local  engagements  occupied 
the  combatants.  Artillery  exchanges  played  the  ddef  part  in  the 
operations.  Three  big  shells  from  a  German  long-range  gun  fdl 
in  the  fortress  town  of  Belfc»t  and  its  environs  on  February  8, 
1916.  The  French  replied  by  bombarding  the  Geman  canton- 
ments at  StoBsvihr,  northwest  of  Munster,  Hirtzbach,  south  of 
AKkirch,  and  tiie  military  establishments  at  Domach,  near  M iiU- 
hausen.  On  the  11th  ten  more  heavy  shells  fdl  about  Bdfort 
North  of  Wissembach,  east  of  St.  Di^,  a  German  infantry  diarge 
met  with  a  withering  fire  and  was  stopped  brfore  it  reached  ttie 
first  line. 

While  an  the  fighting  just  described  was  in  progress,  matters 
were  comparatively  on  a  peace  footing  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
The  French  and  Germans  engaged  in  mine  operatiom,  smashing 
up  inconsiderable  pieces  of  each  other's  trenches  and  mine  works. 
But  it  was  here  that  affairs  of  great  historic  import,  perhaps  the 
mightiest  event  of  the  war,  were  in  the  making. 

In  an  interview  given  to  the  editor  of  the  ''Secolo''  of  Milan, 
at  the  end  of  January,  1916,  Mr.  Lloyd-^eorge,  fbe  British  Min- 
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ister  of  Munitions,  said:  ''We  woke  up  slowly  to  it,  but  I  am 
now  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  we  are  doing.  We  have  now 
2,500  factories,  employing  1,500,000  men  and  250,000  women. 
By  spring  we  shall  have  turned  out  an  immense  amount  of 
munitions.  We  shall  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  war  more 
than  the  enemy.  Our  superiority  in  men  and  munitions  will  be 
unquestioned,  and  I  think  that  the  war  for  us  is  just  beginning. 
We  have  3,000,000  men  under  arms ;  by  spring  we  shall  have  a 
million  more.  .  .  .  Our  victory  must  be  a  real  and  final  victory. 
You  must  not  think  of  a  deadlock.  One  must  crack  the  nut  before 
one  gets  at  the  kernel.  It  may  take  a  long  time,  but  you  must 
hear  the  crack.  The  pressure  on  the  enemy  is  becoming  greater. 
They  are  spreading  their  frontiers  temporarily,  but  becoming 
weaker  in  a  military  sense.  Make  no  mistake  about  it;  Great 
Britain  is  determined  to  fight  this  war  to  a  finish.  We  may 
make  mistakes,  but  we  do  not  give  in.  It  was  the  obstinacy  of 
Great  Britain  that  wore  down  Napoleon  after  twenty  years  of 
warfare.  Her  allies  broke  away  one  by  one,  but  Great  Britain 
kept  on.  Our  Allies  on  this  occasion  are  just  as  solid  and  de« 
termined  as  we  are/' 


CHAPTER    X 

THE     STRUGGLE     FOR     VERDUN 

AT  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  February  20,  1916, 
^the  inhabitants  of  Verdun  were  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  bursting  of  a  gigantic  shell  over  their  heads. 
It  was  the  Germans  ringing  up  the  curtain  for  another  act  in 
the  great  tragedy.  "The  greatest  battle  in  the  world's  history" 
had  been  fought  on  at  least  six  different  occasions  during 
the  war,  and  this  grandiose  description  certainly  fitted  every 
time.  But  the  greatest  of  all  was  now  to  come.  As  before  on  the 
Dunajec,  the  Germans  had  spent  months  in  fully  working  out 
their  plans  with  masterly  preparation  and  sustained  develop- 
ment.   First  the  whole  allied  front  was  tested  and,  in  a  sensei 
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held  by  assaults  on  every  sector.  Self ort  was  bombarded  at  one 
wing-tip,  the  Yser  threatened  on  the  other.  In  the  Vosges,  in 
Picardy  soath  of  the  Somme,  at  various  places  in  Artois  and 
elsewhere,  as  near  Ypres,  the  Germans  had  captured  lengtiis  oi 
fnmt  trenches  ranging  frcHn  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width, 
and  had  made  short,  sharp  penetrations.  These  were  feints 
made  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  real  offensives,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Allies  uncertain  and  retard  their  concentration  on 
some  one  sector  to  be  far  more  heavily  assailed.  This  was  all  in 
the  regular  order  of  strategic  business*  As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  had  to  pay  a  fuU  price  for  the  preliminaries.  All  indica- 
tions pointed  to  a  fiercer  shock.  Germany  could  not  afford  to 
wait  for  the  AlUes'  hour  of  greater  str^igth,  surer  combination, 
more  determined  initiative.  Much  less  could  the  Germans  wait 
for  the  possible  decline  of  their  effectives  in  the  field.  Those  who 
conceive  a  war  of  exhaustion  as  a  fight  almost  to  a  military 
vacuum  on  one  side  or  the  other,  frame  in  their  minds  no  realistic 
picture  that  even  approximates  the  true  inwardness  of  the  case. 
Freezing  point  is  reached  long  before  zero;  you  go  bankrupt 
long  before  you  come  to  nothing  on  the  dollar.  Even  in  a  war  of 
exhaustion  your  power  of  resistance  against  a  superior  enemy 
is  broken  under  modem  conditions  when  your  reserves  are  not 
only  spent,  but  when  your  field  armies  have  dwindled  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  numbers  which  formerly  maintained  or  ad- 
vanced the  fronts. 

One  of  two  courses  lay  open  to  the  German  General  Staff. 
Since  on  any  theory  the  total  losses  must  reach  a  certain 
figure  within  a  certain  period,  would  it  be  better  to  condense 
the  risk  or  to  diffuse  it?  Would  it  be  better  to  spread  out 
the  casualties  in  a  way  sinking  slowly  —  perhaps  certainly — 
toward  ultimate  defeat,  or  to  face  huge  immediate  losses  upon 
the  reckoning  that  at  the  best  a  desperate  attempt  might  mean 
victory  and  at  the  worst  earlier  defeat  would  only  anticipate  the 
inevitable?  WouldthetamerpoUcy  be,  indeed,  the  safer?  Would 
not  the  more  hazardous  be  the  wiser? 

The  resolve  once  taken,  the  choice  of  Verdun  as  the  great 
objective  would  naturally  follow — ^for  plain  reasons.    In  spite 
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of  the  width  of  its  circuit,  and  the  elaborate  strengrth  of  its  de- 
fenses, Verdun  was  the  most  exposed  salient  to  be  found  on  any 
front.  The  German  positions  had  long  swept  round  it  on  three- 
fifths  of  a  circle.  If  th^  could  once  break  through  they  would 
throw  down  the  strongest  obstacle  on  the  main  road  of  invasion 
from  Metz  to  Paris.  All  their  armies  in  the  war  would  be  thrilled 
with  exultation  and,  thinking  notihing  beyond  them,  would  be 
nerved  to  new  attempts.  And  here,  where  there  was  so  much 
at  stake,  the  Germans  had  also  certain  advantages.  They  had 
much  fuller  railway  facilities  for  attack  than  had  the  French 
for  defense.  The  scene  was  not  far  from  Metz  on  one  hand,  from 
Luxemburg  on  the  other.  It  was  nearest  to  Germany  and 
in  touch  with  the  most  direct  routes  to  the  western  German 
military  bases  and  munition  factories.  Into  this  area  reenforce- 
ments  and  shell  could  be  most  quickly  poured.  Finally,  we  must 
remember  the  nature  of  the  country  to  understand  why  this 
terrific  onslaught  bore  down  on  Verdun  straight  from  the  north. 
Attacking  on  the  east  directly  from  Metz  and  its  neighborhood, 
the  Germans  would  have  had  to  make  a  practically  hopeless 
attempt  to  scale  from  the  clayey  plain  of  the  Woevre,  the  steepest 
face  of  tiie  Meuse  heights.  But  to  the  north  they  were  already 
established  on  the  northern  edge  of  those  heights,  and  could 
start  on  a  more  or  less  level  footing  with  their  opponents.  It  is 
a  tumbled  country  of  hills  and  hollows,  covered  with  fir  and  larch 
woods,  now  swept  into  ghastly  wreckage. 

The  French  were  not  unprepared.  For  two  months  this  very 
movement  had  been  expected.  The  French  Higher  Command 
were  well  aware  that  the  crown  prince's  army  had  been  strength- 
ened by  picked  corps  and  masses  of  reenforcements  from  Russia. 
There  was  an  enormous  accumulation  of  German  guns  of  all 
calibers.  The  French  lines  had  been  keenly  reconnoitered  from 
the  air.  The  kaiser's  heir  was  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  General 
von  Haesler,  the  aged  veteran  who  formerly  held  the  Metz  com- 
mand, and  ranked  among  the  sagest  authorities  on  this  region. 
Further,  a  victory  or  success  of  some  kind  for  the  crown  prince 
would  be  of  dynastic  value,  for  his  previous  successes  in  the  war 
were  framed  on  an  extremely  modest  scale. 
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The  /lUisakjr  isTalid/'  the  offidal  «rean  of  the  Rufisaaa  army, 
on  February  26,  1916,  publisked  a  highly  interestiiLg  aecount  of 
ibe  war  connca]  held  in  Berlin  st  whidi  the  decision  to  attack 
Verdun  was  taken.  It  asserted  that  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
down  Priaces  stimgly  favond  a&  attack  on  the  French  front  at 
V^dan,  bat  that  both  the  field  marshaits.  Von  HiAdenbaiy 
and  Von  Madiensen,  opposed  the  plan,  contending:  that  it  wobM 
be  better  to  de<velop  tibe  operations  already  planned  against  the 
Russian  :front,  because  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the  plan  of  the 
princes  were  adopted,  to  send  to  France  reserves  spedaily  traiiaed 
for  Riiasian  'warfare.  Von  Hindeirinzif:  was  also  reported  to 
IkSive  said  that  the  chances  of  success  on  the  Kossian  front  were 
greater.  He  was  said  to  have  had  littie  hope  a£  the  operatiotts 
against  Verdnn  and  to  have  feared  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
moral  of  the  army  in  case  of  failure.  These  arguments,  the 
newspaper  added^  dad  not  prevail,  and  Emperor  William  sup- 
ported the  crown  princes. 

fbe  Germans  attempted  ^ojeAr  sarprise  by  makiog  their  open- 
ing bombardment  short  Unlike  the  AHies'  former  example,  it 
lasted  cniy  one  day.  Ail  accounts  ac'^ee  that  it  was  of  inde- 
scribable fury  and  weight,  so  that  tevea  the  Allies'  hnrricaae 
preparations  in  Champagne  was  outdone  to  an  incrediUe  extent. 
A  ooiloasa}  German  effort  at  superpreparation  in  this  way  was 
the  most  obvious  of  certainties.  The  Sunday  b(»nbardment  swept 
«ver  a  wide  front  to  the  nortii  on  both  sides  of  the  ICeuse.  On 
Monday  the  infantry  assault  began  on  the  rugged  and  relatively 
narrow  sector  some  ten  miles  wide  between  the  village  of  Bra- 
bant, resting  on  the  Mouse  itself,  and  Omes,  upon  the  easten 
fringe  of  the  hdghts.  A  doubtful  point  in  the  story  is  ihe 
question  of  the  total  numbers  the  Germans  actually  put  into 
this  particular  assault.  The  French  only  knew  definitely  at  the 
beginninir  oi  the  weds:  tiiat  seven  ^orps  were  in  their  immiedi- 
ate  front,  bat  seven  corps  at  war  sbrength  could  only  parade 
17&,O0O  bayonete,  and  for  a  loac  time  past  it  was  doabted 
whether  the  Germans  had  ever  paraded  with  even  two^thirds 
of  thdr  normal  effectives ;  cleariy  ev^i  this  175,000  would  have 
been  an  inadequate  number  with  which  to  attempt  an  attack  of 
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this  magnitude,  which  was  bound  to  be  protracted  over  many 
days  and  spread  upon  so  wide  an  area. 

The  French  line  held  well  on  both  wings.  Under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  their  kaiser  the  Germans  advanced  in  dense 
masses  against  the  positions  distant  some  fifteen  kilometers  from 
the  permanent  works  of  the  fortress.  The  direct  objective  of  the 
attack  were  the  field  fortifications  prepared  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  by  General  Sarrail.  The  Verdun  circuit,  being  not  only  a 
salient  but  standing  at  an  angle  or  elbow  of  the  French  front 
where  it  bends  from  the  northward  to  the  eastward  view,  offered 
an  opportunity  for  a  converging  assault — ^without  the  usual  risk 
of  being  enfiladed  if  the  attack  progressed — such  as  existed 
nowhere  else  between  the  Vosges  and  the  sea. 

The  problem  was  how  to  surprise  and  overwhelm  the  French. 
It  could  hardly  be  hoped  in  this  struggle  as  in  the  old  way  of 
war  to  surprise  by  the  use  of  time  and  direction.  The  Germans 
determined  to  surprise  by  sheer  weight  of  metal  and  men.  Their 
achievements  in  this  particular  after  nineteen  months  of  experi- 
ence was  already  recognized  by  the  Allies,  and  will  always  be 
remembered  as  a  masterpiece  of  soldiership.  As  was  the  case 
before  the  breaking  of  the  Russians  on  the  Dunajec,  the  hills  and 
woods  were  used  to  conceal  the  full  proportion  of  the  artillery 
concentration.  The  Germans  not  only  bettered  the  example  of 
the  Allies  in  Champagne  and  Artois  during  the  September,  1915, 
battles,  but  went  beyond  it  to  a  staggering  extreme  only  made 
possible  by  equal  audacity  and  labor. 

Roads  were  made  through  the  woods,  and  up  the  slopes, 
firm  foundations  had  been  laid  down,  the  heavy  guns  were 
dragged  up.  As  a  result  of  these  weeks  of  herculean  toil,  there 
were  massed  on  that  narrow  sector  over  a  thousand  guns, 
more  than  half  of  them  consisting  of  pieces  ranging  from  12- 
to  17-inch  caliber.  When  these  unparalleled  batteries  belched 
out  tiieir  dnun  fire  against  the  French  the  tops  and  slopes 
of  the  hills  were  smiashed  and  torn  until  the  face  of  nature 
became  a  dance  of  distortion.  The  Germans  had  the  range 
of  everjrthing  in  sight  before  opening  with  their  concealed  mass 
of  metal. 
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The  French  line  was  driven  in  on  the  center^  where  the  natural 
position  was  weaker.  The  Germans,  deqporately  repidsed  again 
and  again  in  H^  struggle  for  the  Frem^h  second  positians,  won 
the  Haumont  Wood  and  most  of  H^  Bois  des  Gaares,  north  of 
Beaomont.  That  night  the  'Germans  pisdied  farther  on.  On 
Tuesday  morning  the  Fr&nck^  under  a  titanic  deluge  of  high 
explosives,  knew  tibat  this  was  to  be  one  of  tifie  greatest  actions 
of  the  war.  Despite  a  devastating  fire,  the  Germans  earning  on 
in  solid  masses,  sudi  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  second  Battle 
of  Ypres,  cairtured  Hhe  village  of  Haumont,  in  itself  an  insig- 
nificairt  hanvlet  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  but  so  placed  that  it 
pinched  and  threatened  to  seiwr  Hie  French  left  wing,  now  :fight- 
ing  4m  a  narrow  spur  with  its  back  to  the  river. 

1%at  night  Brabant  had  to  be  abandoned  %  tiie  French,  and 
on  Wednesday  they  had  iittdlly  to  relinquish  the  entire  Boie  des 
Cauras,  where  they  had  recovered  a  footing.  But  time  move- 
ments esqposed  otiaear  points  and  rendered  tiiem  untenable. 
Samogneux,  at  the  hK)p  of  the  river,  was  lost  on  Thursday,  as 
was  Herbebois,  on  the  other  side,  near  ttie  edge  of  the  Woevre. 
On  Friday  morning  the  bold  hill  of  Beamnont  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  French,  extricated  for  the  moment  from  the  awkward  and 
confused  area  th^  were  in  when  attacked,  were  Bowestafadished 
<m  a  fairiy  straight  line  of  strong  positions  from  Champneuville, 
overlooking  tiie  loop  of  the  river,  to  soutirward  of  Qmes,  where 
the  ground  drops  down  to  the  Woevre.  There  it  was  hoped  that 
tiie  enemy  mi^t  be  firmly  checked.  That  hope,  however,  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Keeping  up  the  obliterating  temp- 
est of  shell  and  throwing  into  action  still  denser  masses  of  troops, 
wave  after  wave,  the  Germans  pushed  on  with  redouUed  vehem- 
ence and  utter  disregard  for  life. 

On  Friday  afternoon  they  broke  Hirou^  the  straightened 
French  line  and  scored  their  greatest  tactical  triumph  of  the 
week  by  storming  Fort  Douaumont.  This  work  is  at  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  outer  circuit  of  the  fixed  fortifications  of 
Verdun.  The  Germans  hdd  broken  over  ridge  after  ridge  of 
this  rugged  country  of  crests  and  trou^,  and  were  within 
four  miles  of  Verdun  at  several  points.     On  Friday  evening 
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they  had  won  the  heights  overlooking  the  loop  of  the  Meuse. 
They  threatened  Pepper  Hill,  giving  further  command  of  the 
shortest  road  along  the  river.  Above  all,  they  were  established 
late  at  night  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shell  of  the  dis^ 
mantled  fort  crowning  the  main  hill  of  Douaumont.  The  Ger- 
mans apparently  resolved  to  carry  that  point  at  any  cost,  and 
were  well  placed  on  two  sides  for  the  attack.  They  prepared 
during  the  night. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  crest  was  ravaged 
by  an  infernal  concentration  of  fire.  Seventeen-inch  howitzers 
pulverized  the  fixed  works,  whence  the  French,  however,  had 
thoughtfully  removed  the  guns  some  days  before.  After  an 
hour  picked  corps  were  hurled  to  the  assault.  They  dashed  on 
over  the  snow  in  the  light  of  the  winter  morning  in  heavy  force 
and  with  the  last  degree  of  methodical  bravery.  Their  foremost 
ranks  were  torn  and  mown  by  the  French  guns,  but  they  so  far 
outnumbered  the  defenders  that  enough  Germans  were  left  to 
win  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  hill,  and  the  fiery  Braden- 
burgers  carried  the  fort. 

At  this  stage  the  German  staff  had  what  may  be  called — ^with- 
out disrespect — a  premature  seizure.  A  special  bulletin  was 
issued  announcing  that  Douaumont  was  ''fast  in  our  hands.*' 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  thereat  in  Germany;  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  broke  out  into  bunting.  But  a  most  extraordinary  sequel 
followed  the  victory.  General  P6tain,  in  a  temper  worthy  of 
Napoleon,  had  stood  the  shock  and  reserved  his  utmost  effort 
until  the  Germans  had  made  theirs.  They  (the  Germans)  were 
rushing  up  fresh  divisions  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  decisive 
moment  to  force  progress.  These  reenforcements,  rent  by  the 
French  guns,  were  literally  ripped  to  bits  when  the  French  re- 
serves, brigade  after  brigade,  swept  out  right  and  left  for  the 
counterattack.  Avoiding  the  crest  of  Douaumont,  they  cleared 
both  shoulders  of  the  hill,  advanced  beyond,  recovered  the  village, 
and  from  the  Cote  de  Poivre  (Pepper  Heights),  above  the 
Meuse,  to  the  steeps  of  the  Woevre,  established  themselves  on 
both  sides  far  and  wide  upon  a  line  which  the  Germans,  despite 
their  most  desperate  efforts,  were  never  again  able  to  break  in 
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the  first  phase  ef  tiie  battle.  The  BrandeRburgcra  in.  the  fort 
w«e  msw  m  ttie  peculiar  poenitian  of  being:  near^  sunreimded. 
Tkty  managed  to  hold  out,  hovever^  supi^srincr  thcsr  needs  bur 
an  aadersroiBid  passage  constructed  as  part  nf  the  old  forti- 
fieations  and  leading  to  some  outer  work  then  in  liie  German 
main  line. 

A  €lerman  newspaper  c<urrespondent  who  was  pormitbed  to» 
observe  the  batUe  from  a  long  distance  described  the  scene  in  the 
Berlin  ^'Lofcalanzeiger/'  from  which  the  foHowing  is  taken: 

'HNTe  could  overlook  the  Woevre  plain  and  see  far  bdiind,  i& 
the  baekgrotrnd,  that  hell  of  smoke  and  fire  in  which  an  unpreee* 
dotted  artiUery  fire  for  the  forts  and  fortified  positions  ef  Verdun 
was  raging. .  * .  At  the  northern  point  of  this  ridge,  which  is  also 
ihe  hifi^ieat  point,  a  far-awa^  gaurland  of  white  shrapnel  doQiis 
marked  the  q^t  where  one  could  just  make  out  liie  dim 
silhouette  of  the  foirlaress  wMeh  we  had  eonquered.  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  this  fortress  (Douaumont)  tiie  battle 
was  raging  with  particiAar  fierceness.  .  .  .  But  how  can  we 
describe  ihe  hdl  on  the  height  of  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  Douau- 
mimt,  upon  which  for  Idkmefaera  the  trench  artillery  positnB 
extended?  As  high  aa  a  house  cohimna  of  dust,  earth  and  sm<A:e 
rose  from  our  bursting  fiiiells>  and  it  was  afanost  incomprriiensiMe 
to  us  that  meaoL  could  still  Kve  there  and  fi^t.  .  .  .  Numerous 
wounded  passed  us.  All  looked  confidrat  and  pleased  that  at  last 
the  Fr^ich  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  glorious  days  of  August 
and  Sept^nber,  1914,  appareitly  came  back  to  them^  when  our 
masses  ware  crushing  ever3rthing  before  them  and  were  flooding 
France."* 

By  the  nig^t  of  Saturday,  February  26,  1916,  the  momentum 
of  the  Garman  attack  was  almost  spait.  Whai  the  moon  rose 
over  the  blood-sprinkled  snow,  the  ravines  which  had  heeai  swept 
by  the  French  batteries  and  machine  guns  were  choked  with 
German  corpses,  and  elsewhere  the  assailants  had  left  their  dead 
in  heaps.  The  French  suffered  heavily  themselves,  naturally,  but 
far  less  than  their  opponaits.  In  open  infantry  attacks  against 
machine  guns  the  heaviest  casualties  invariably  are  on  the  side 
of  the  attacking  force.    The  French  casualties  were  said  to  have 
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numbered  some  50,000,  including  over  10,000  prisoners,  while 
competent  observers  estimate  the  German  losses  at  nothing  less 
than  150,000.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced with  that  reckless  exposure  as  in  the  earlier  massed 
assaults  in  the  war.  They  had  since  then  worked  out  more  eco- 
nomical infantry  tactics,  otherwise  their  losses  in  this  terrific 
contest  would  have  been  much  higher.  They  were  l^igh  enough 
to  wring  ill-smothered  accents  of  horror  and  apprehension  even 
from  German  criticism.  Victory  and  defeat  in  this  war  are 
measured  not  by  gains  or  losses  of  territory,  but  by  relative 
losses  in  men.  It  is  here  that  the  silent  but  inexorable  law  of 
"diminishing  returns"  operates.  In  a  "nibbling"  war  of  attri- 
tion, that  side  which  has  the  larger  population  to  draw  from 
will  most  probably  emerge  victorious.  Even  if  the  losses  were 
equally  divided — ^man  for  man — ^the  larger  population  side  would 
still  profit  by  the  deal.  That  the  calculations  of  the  Allies  are 
based  on  this  principle  is  universally  known. 

Beginning  from  Monday,  February  28, 1916,  there  was  a  pause 
of  sixty  hours.  It  was  variously  interpreted  as  a  lull  or  an 
abandonment  of  tlie  enterprise.  Those  best  competent  to  judge, 
however,  realized  that  Germany  was  definitely  committed  to  the 
task  and  had  gone  too  far  not  to  make  an  attempt  to  go  farther. 
Unless  bigger  results  could  be  obtained  the  whole  operation, 
however  splendidly  planned,  would  have  been  a  mere  gamble 
and  a  failure.  As  it  turned  out  the  pause  was  just  an  interval, 
and  it  occurred  for  reasons  that  would  apply  to  any  army  in  a 
similar  situation.  They  begin  with  the  artillery  bombardment 
from  prepared  positions,  and  this  enables  them  to  push  forward 
for  a  few  miles.  After  drum  fire  comes  the  infantry  attack,  but 
then  the  drum  fire  must  again  beat  down  further  obstacles  be- 
fore the  next  advance  can  be  attempted  with  any  chance  of 
success.  The  heavy  guns  iiave  to  be  brought  forward  again  in 
support. 

On  Wednesday,  March  1,  1916,  the  German  artillery  opened 
again,  concentrating  against  the  Douaumont  positions,  and  after 
a  twelve  hours'  eruption  of  high  explosives  the  infantry  battle 
raged  once  more.     Simultaneously  attacking  from  north  and 
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east,  tiie  Germans  were  shattered  and  driven  back  in  both  di- 
rections. Under  cover  of  night  they  pushed  fresh  masses  of 
troops  well  forward  to  force  their  way  into  Douaumont  village  at 
dawn.  The  second  stage  of  the  struggle  for  Verdun  has  com- 
menced. Here  the  narrative  halts  for  the  time  being,  tiie  world's 
attention  is  riveted  on  Verdun,  and  the  heart  of  France  is  pass- 
ing through  an  iron  test.  The  action  sways,  the  spectacular 
denouement  is  still  shrouded  in  doubt.  Will  tiie  fiery  avalanche 
be  thrown  back,  or  will  the  Germans  break  through  at  the 
Pyrrhic  price  which  sacrifices  armies  for  acres?  France  fully 
realizes  that  the  attack  on  Verdun  is  no  meaningless  fight  for  a 
city,  no  mere  combat  even  for  local  positions.  It  is  a  battle  for 
the  heights  of  the  Mouse,  with  a  view  on  the  German  side  to 
further  developments  and  contingencies  bearing  on  the  main 
affairs  at  stake  in  the  twentieth  month  of  Armageddon.  The 
onslaught  on  the  eastern  barrier  of  France  seems  tiie  beginning 
of  movements  and  countermovements  spreading  from  tiie  im- 
mediate cockpit  to  other  quarters,  from  the  west  to  tiie  east, 
from  the  land  to  the  sea. 


PART  II  — THE  WAR  AT  SEA 


CHAPTER    XI 

NAVAL     SITUATION     AT     THE     BEGINNING 
OP     THE     SECOND     YEAR — SUB- 
MARINE    EXPLOITS 

NAVAL  events  such  as  the  world  had  never  known  were 
believed  to  be  impending  at  the  beginning  of  the  war's 
second  year.  With  the  land  forces  of  the  belligerents  in  a  fierce 
deadlock,  it  seemed  that  a  decision  must  come  upon  the  sea. 
Assuredly  the  Allies  were  willing,  and  Germany  had  accom- 
plished things  in  her  shipyards  that  for  sheer  determination 
and  efficiency  developed  to  the  last  degree,  were  comparable  to 
her  finest  deeds  of  arms.  None  doubted  that  she  longed  with 
a  grim  hope  for  such  a  meeting.  Helgoland  and  tiie  newly 
enlarged  Kiel  Canal  were  hives  where  an  intensive  industry 
kept  every  man  and  vessel  fit.  And  the  navy  grew  while  it 
waited. 

It  was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  though,  nor  of  a  generation, 
to  match  the  sea  power  that  Great  Britain  had  spent  centuries 
in  building.  Try  as  she  would,  strain  men,  ordnance  plants, 
and  shipyards  to  the  breaking  point,  Germany  could  not  catch 
up  with  her  great  rival.  The  first  half  of  the  new  year  saw 
no  matching  of  the  grand  fleets.  It  did  produce  a  few  gallant 
combats,  and  was  marked  by  a  melancholy  succession  of 
German  submarine  attacks  on  defenseless  craft.  The  sacri- 
fice of  lives  among  neutrals  and  the  Allies  cast  a  pall  upon 
the  world. 

Naval  losses  up  to  August  1,  1915,  had  been  considerable  on 
both  sides  without  crippling  any  one  of  the  belligerents.    No 
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sooner  was  a  warship  sunk  than  there  were  two  to  replace  it. 
Every  country  engaged  took  effective  steps  to  preserve  such 
maritime  power  as  it  had,  and  Great  Britain  worked  harder 
than  any  of  the  others,  for  her  existence  depended  upon  it. 

The  first  year  of  the  conflict  cost  England  thirty-two  fighting 
craft,  great  and  small.  France  lost  thirteen,  Russia  five,  Japan 
three,  a  total  of  fifty-three.  The  combined  tonnage  was  297,178. 
To  counterbalance  this  Germany  lost  sixty-seven  war  vessels, 
Turkey  five  and  Austria  four,  the  seventy-six  ships  having  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  206,100.  The  difference  of  91,078  gross 
tons  in  favor  of  Germany  and  her  partners  in  war  was  offset  by 
the  number  of  fast  German  cruisers  which  fell  victims  to  the 
Allies,  and  by  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Central  Powers' 
combined  fleets. 

On  August  1,  1915,  the  naval  situation  was  identical  with  tiiat 
of  August  1,  1914.  Great  Britain,  aided  materially  by  France, 
and  her  other  allies,  in  a  lesser  degree,  stood  ready  to  do  battle 
witii  the  Teuton  sea  forces  whenever  opportunity  offered.  She 
had  won  every  important  engagement  with  the  exception  of  the 
clash  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  and  could  look  calmly  forward, 
despite  the  gnawing  of  German  submarines  at  her  commerce. 
With  every  gun  and  man  primed  for  the  fight,  with  the  greatest 
collection  of  armed  vessels  ever  known  lying  at  ports,  merely 
awaiting  the  word,  she  felt  supremely  ready. 

The  lives  of  1,550  persons  were  lost  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war  through  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  torpedoed.  This  applied  to  vessels  of  the  Allies  alone, 
twenty-two  persons  having  been  lost  with  neutral  ships.  The 
total  of  tonnage  destroyed  between  February  18, 1915,  when  the 
German  edict  against  commercial  vessels  went  into  effect,  and 
August  1,  1915,  was  450,000  tons,  including  152  steamships  of 
more  than  500  tons  each.  This  was  the  heaviest  loss  ever 
inflicted  on  the  shipping  of  the  world  by  any  war.  But  it  did 
not  seriously  cripple  the  commerce  of  either  France  or  England, 
Germany's  two  major  opponents.  Their  vessels  continued  to  sail 
the  seven  seas,  bringing  the  products  of  every  land  to  their  aid, 
while  Germany  and  her  allies  were  effectually  cut  off  from  prac- 
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tically  all  resources  except  their  own.  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
were  the  main  dependence  of  Germany  for  contraband,  and  the 
activities  of  the  former  were  considerably  restricted  when  the 
Entente  Allies  really  settled  down  to  a  blockade  of  Germany. 
Austria  and  impoverished  Turkey  had  no  friends  to  draw  upon, 
but  must  fis^t  their  battles  alone  except  for  such  assistance  as 
Germany  could  lend,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  actual 
material  of  war — guns,  shells  and  bullets. 

The  submarine  was  Germany's  best  weapon.  She  outmatched 
the  Allies  on  land,  but  in  such  a  small  degree  that  her  most 
brilliant  effort  could  not  win  a  decisive  victory.  Meanwhile  her 
opponents  grew  stronger  in  an  economic  way,  while  the  situa- 
tion in  Germany  became  more  strained.  By  issuing  a  constantly 
increasing  volume  of  bank  notes  against  an  almost  stationary 
gold  reserve  she  depreciated  the  value  of  her  mark  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  face  of  this  tangled  situation  her  submarines 
rendered  incalculable  aid,  destroying  and  menacing  allied  com- 
merce. Without  them  Germany  would  have  been  helpless  upon 
the  sea,  would  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  maritime  power.  Her 
first-line  ships  lay  securely  in  their  harbors,  unable  to  venture 
forth  and  match  the  longer-ranged,  heavier-gunned  vessels  of 
the  British,  ably  supplemented  by  the  French  fleet. 

Just  how  many  submarines  Germany  possessed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  cannot  be  stated.  The  number  probably  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty.  That  she  has  lost  many  of  these 
vessels  and  built  even  a  larger  number  is  certain.  As  the  con- 
flict grew  older  Great  Britain  in  particular  learned  a  method  of 
combating  them.  It  was  estimated  that  on  August  1,  1915,  she 
had  2,300  small  craft  specially  fitted  for  running  down  sub- 
marines. Private  yachts,  trawlers,  power  boats,  destroyers,  and 
torpedo  boats  hunted  night  and  day  for  the  elusive  undersea  boats 
of  her  enemy.  The  pleasure  and  fishing  craft  which  had  been 
impressed  into  service  were  equipped  with  all  sorts  of  guns, 
some  of  them  very  old  ones,  but  thoroughly  capable  of  sinking 
a  submarine.  These  vessels  patrolled  the  British  coast  with  a 
zeal  that  cost  Germany  dear.  Some  authorities  believed  that  up  to 
August  1,  1915,  upward  of  fifty  German  submarines  had  been 
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sank  and  more  fhan  a  dozen  captured.  The  numbers  probably 
an  excessive,  but  if  they  had  disposed  of  even  twenty-five  under- 
sea boats  the  effort  was  a  distinct  success. 

In  additkm  ta  liiis  means  of  defense  Great  Britain  embarked 
upon  another  undartaking  tiiat  truly  was  gigantic  in  its  extent 
and  the  difficulties  imposed.  She  stretched  wire  nets  for  many 
miles  under  the  surface  of  tiie  waters  washing  her  shores.  The 
regular  channel  routes  were  thus  guarded.  Once  within  such 
a  net  liiere  was  no  escape  for  the  submarine.  The  wire  meshes 
foaled  their  propellers  or  became  entwined  around  the  vessels 
in  a  way  that  rendered  them  helpless.  The  commander  must 
either  come  to  the  surface  and  surrender  or  end  the  career 
of  himself  and  crew  beneath  tiie  waves.  A  number  of  sub- 
marines were  brought  to  the  surface  with  their  crews  dead  by 
their  own  hands.  Others  were  captured,  and  it  is  said  that 
about  twenty  of  these  vesseb  have  bem  ccmunissioned  in  the 
British  navy. 

The  hazardous  character  of  the  work  in  which  the  submarine 
engaged  and  the  success  of  British  defensive  measures  undoubt- 
edly made  it  difficult  for  Germany  to  man  h^^  new  undersea  craft 
Special  training  is  essential  for  both  crew  and  officers,  and  men 
of  particularly  robust  constitution  are  required,  lliere  have 
been  reports  that  men  assigned  to  the  German  submarines 
regarded  their  sdection  as  a  practical  death  warrant.  Despite 
the  fine  courage  of  German  sailors  as  evidenced  in  this  war, 
word  filtered  through  the  censorship  that  it  was  becoming  diffi- 
cult to  secure  men  for  her  submarines. 

But  the  venturesome  spirit  of  many  German  submarine  com- 
manders knew  no  bounds.  Previous  to  the  period  under  consid- 
eration at  least  one  submarine  had  made  its  way  from  a  German 
base  to  the  Dardanelles,  establishing  a  record  tor  craft  of  this 
sort  that  had  seemed  impossible  up  to  that  time.  During  August 
other  submarines  made  the  same  trip  without  any  untoward 
event.  The  Allies  knew  full  well  that  reenforcements  were 
being  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  seemed  unable  to  prevent 
the  plan's  success.  This  inability  was  to  result  in  serious  losses 
to  both  the  allied  navies  and  their  merchant  shipping. 
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The  first  event  during  the  month  of  August,  1915,  that  bore 
any  naval  significance  was  the  sinking  of  the  British  destroyer 
Dynx  on  August  9,  1915,  in  the  North  Sea.  She  struck  a  mine 
and  foundered  within  a  few  minutes.  Four  officers  and  twenty- 
two  men  out  of  a  complement  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  were 
saved.  The  vicinity  had  been  swept  only  a  day  or  two  before 
for  mines  and  it  was  believed  that  a  German  undersea  boat  had 
strewn  new  mines  which  caused  the  loss. 

Another  British  war  vessel  was  sunk  the  next  day.  The  aux- 
iliary cruiser  India  fell  prey  to  a  submarine  while  entering  the 
roads  at  Restf  jord,  Sweden,  on  the  steamship  lane  between 
England  and  Archangel,  Russia's  northernmost  port  Eighty 
of  the  crew,  estimated  at  more  than  300  men,  were  saved  by 
Swedish  craft.  The  attack  came  without  warning  and  furnished 
another  illustration  of  the  submarine's  deadly  effectiveness 
under  certain  conditions.  The  India,  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
liner  before  the  war,  was  well  known  to  many  travelers.  Built 
in  1896,  she  had  a  registry  of  7,900  tons,  and  was  in  the  eastern 
service  for  a  number  of  years. 

After  many  months  of  idleness  a  clash  came  in  the  North 
Sea  on  August  12, 1915.  The  Ramsay,  sl  small  patrol  vessel,  met 
and  engaged  the  German  auxiliary  Meteor.  Although  out- 
matched, the  British  ship  closed  with  her  foe  and  kept  up  the 
fight  for  an  hour.  The  cannonade  attracted  a  flotilla  of  cruisers, 
which  came  up  too  late  to  save  the  Ramsay,  but  which  did  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  off  the  Meteor. 

Four  officers  and  thirty-nine  members  of  the  crew  were  picked 
up  by  the  Germans  when  their  antagonist  went  down  and  these, 
together  witii  the  crew  of  the  Meteor,  took  to  the  German's  boats 
when  her  conmiander  saw  that  escape  was  impossible.  He  blew 
up  his  ship  and  by  a  combination  of  pluck,  good  seamanship,  and 
a  favorable  fortune  managed  to  elude  the  cordon  of  British 
cruisers,  reaching  the  German  shore  with  his  prisoners.  The 
total  crew  of  the  Ramsay  was  slightly  more  than  100  men. 

Two  successful  attacks  in  four  days  on  British  war  vessels, 
and  the  loss  of  a  third  by  a  mine,  stirred  official  circles,  and 
demand  was  made  in  the  papers  that  redoubled  precautions  be 
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taken.  It  was  believed  that  the  adventure  of  the  Meteor  into 
hostile  waters  heralded  further  activity  by  the  German  fleet,  but 
the  days  passed  without  incident,  and  the  British  naval  forces 
settled  down  to  the  old  routine  of  watching  and  waiting. 

While  tiiese  events  were  transpiring  in  the  North  Sea  the 
British  had  not  been  idle  elsewhere.  From  the  beginning  of 
operations  in  the  Dardanelles  attempts  had  been  made  to  pene- 
trate the  Bosphorus  and  sink  one  of  the  Turk's  capital  ships. 
A  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  one  or  two  transports  had  been 
sunk  by  British  submarines  in  that  sea,  but  efforts  to  locate  the 
larger  warships  of  the  enemy  failed  until  August  9,  1915.  On 
that  day  the  Kheyr-ed  Dm  Barbarossa,  a  battleship  of  9,900  tons 
and  a  complement  of  600  men,  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  The 
attack  took  place  within  the  Golden  Horn,  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  event  spread  xonstemation  in  the  Turkish  capital.  It 
was  tiie  first  time  on  record  that  a  hostile  warship  had  pene- 
trated the  land-locked  waters  of.tiie  Ottoman  city,  so  favored 
by  nature  that  attack  had  seemed  impossible  there. 

The  Barbarossa,  although  an  ancient  ship  as  war  vessels  are 
rated,  carried  four  12-inch  guns  and  was  a  formidable  fighting 
craft,  having  been  overhauled  about  a  year  before  the  war 
started  by  German  engineers.  Along  with  the  Goeben  and 
BreslaUy  which  took  refuge  at  Constantinople  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  and  were  "sold"  to  Turkey,  she  constituted  the 
Turk's  chief  naval  arm. 

News  of  the  feat  was  received  witti  enthusiasm  in  England, 
coming  as  the  initial  achievement  of  liie  sort  by  a  British  sub- 
marine. It  helped  salve  tiie  wounds  to  British  pride,  made  by 
repeated  disasters  through  the  medium  of  German  undersea 
boats.  The  event  was  one  of  the  few  bright  episodes  from  an 
Ally  standpoint  in  the  campaign  to  capture  Constantinople,  and 
was  taken  to  mean  that  a  new  tide  had  set  in  for  the  attackers. 
It  did  serve  to  clear  the  Sea  of  Marmora  of  Turkish  shipping, 
and  supplies  for  the  beleaguered  forces  at  the  tip  of  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  were  henceforth  carried  by  a  single  track  railway  or 
transport.  It  also  inspired  a  healthy  respect  among  the  Turks 
for  enemy  submarines. 
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A  few  days  later,  August  16, 1915,  another  German  submarine 
was  to  set  a  new  record.  ^  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  the 
towns  of  Whitehaven,  Parton,  and  Harrington,  on  the  western 
coast  of  England,  were  aroused  in  succession  by  the  boom  of 
guns  and  the  falling  of  shells  in  their  streets.  It  was  believed 
for  a  few  frenzied  moments  that  the  German  fleet  had  come. 
But  merely  one  lone  submarine  had  made  the  attack.  This  was 
enough  to  cause  considerable  alarm,  particularly  when  it  was 
seen  that  a  gas  plant  at  Whitehaven  had  caught  fire.  There 
were  other  fires  in  the  same  town  and  at  Harrington,  none  of 
which  did  much  damage. 

Once  more  the  undersea  boat  of  the  enemy  had  scored.  Not 
since  1778  had  the  towns  smelled  hostile  powder.  In  that  year 
John  Paul  Jones  surprised  the  guards  at  Whitehaven  during  the 
night,  spiked  the  guns  of  its  defenses,  and  prepared  to  bum  a 
number  of  ships  at  anchor  there.  The  arrival  of  reenf orcements 
frustrated  this  plan  and  the  American  seamen  were  recalled  to 
their  vessels.  Whitehaven  never  forgot,  and  now  it  has  a  new 
chapter  in  its  martial  record. 

The  Turks  were  soon  to  have  their  revenge  for  the  loss 
of  the  Barbarossa  through  the  medium  of  a  German  sub- 
marine which,  after  more  than  a  year  of  war,  accomplished  one 
of  the  cherished  plans  of  the  Germans — ^the  sinking  of  a  British 
troop  ship.  On  August  17,  1915,  the  Royal  Edward,  register- 
ing 11,117  tons,  was  hit  and  sunk  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  There 
were  thirly-two  officers  and  1,850  troops  aboard,  in  addition  to 
220  officers  and  men  of  the  ship's  company.  One  thousand  were 
lost. 

The  blow  was  a  hard  one,  coming  after  the  efforts  of  the 
British  navy  to  protect  the  country's  fighting  men.  It  em- 
phasized the  new  activity  by  German  submarines  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. No  one  believed  for  a  moment  that  Austria  had 
ventured  upon  such  an  extensive  campaign  as  recent  events 
pointed  to.  In  addition  to  the  one  German  submarine  known 
to  have  reached  the  Dardanelles  via  Gibraltar,  it  had  been 
reported  that  others  were  being  brought  overland  to  Pola  and 
the  parts  assembled  there. 
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A  good  deal  of  mystery  surrounds  an  «ngag^ement  off  tfae^vrest 
coast  of  Jutlaaid  <m  this  same  August  17th.  Berlfai  annomsced 
that  a  fight  began  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  between  :five 
German  torpedo  boats  and  a  li^^t  British  cruiser  and  eight 
destroyers.  It  was  alleged  that  the  cruiser  and  one  destroyer 
foundered,  without  any  loss  to  the  German  force. 

The  British  Admiralty  was  vague  in  its  report  of  the  encoun- 
ter, saying  that  the  British  ships  were  mine-sweepers,  of  which 
one  failed  tx>  return.  like  jnany  other  incidents  of  the  war  st 
sea,  the  real  facts  camiot  now  he  established.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  clash  did  take  place,  and  the  German  report  was 
the  more  circumstantial. 


CHAPTER    XII 


THE     SINICIKG     OF     THE     AHABIC  —  BRITIfiH 
SUBMARINE     SUCCESBE6 

WHILE  the  diplomats  were  laboring  with  questions  arising 
from  the  loss  of  the  Lusitania,  at  a  moment  wJMn  tension 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  was  acute,  came  the 
sinking  of  the  Arabic,  on  August  19,  1916,  with  the  death  of 
two  Americans  and  thirty-odd  British  citiz^is  out  of  391  persons 
aboard.  The  attack  took  place  near  Fastnet  Light,  not  far  distant 
from  the  spot  whei^  the  Lusitania  was  «unk.  Like  the  lattor  ship 
the  Arabic  was  struck  without  warning,  two  torpedoes  pene- 
trating her  side.  She  was  b  vessel  of  15,801  tons  and,  although 
in  service  for  a  number  of  years,  was  rated  as  one  of  the  first- 
class  Atlantic  liners.  Previous  to  the  attads  she  had  been  diased 
on  several  occasions  by  undersea  craft,  but  had  always  managed 
to  elude  th^n. 

The  outcry  that  followed  this  event  in  the  United  States  gave 
the  situation  as  r^arded  Germany  a  graver  aspect  than  before. 
She  had  been  warned  that  this  country  would  hold  her  to  strict 
accountability  for  the  lives  of  its  citizens.    B^lin,  asked  if  a 
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flttbmariiie  sank  the  vessel,  followed  by  fanmediate  disclaimers 
of  any  beHiserent  intent  It  was  alleged  that  a  Gennan  sub- 
marine had  been  in  the  act  of  attacking  another  British  vessel 
when  the  Arabic  hove  into  view  and  attempted  to  ram  the  sub- 
marine. In  defense  the  latter's  captain  sank  the  liner,  Berlin 
explained. 

This  theory  was  not  in  the  least  acceptaMe  to  the  United 
States.  Captain  Findi  of  the  Ambie  and  other  pers<ms  aboard 
had  seen  tl^  attaek  on  the  seomd  ship,  and  the  Arabic  attempted 
to  flee  but  was  overhauled  and  torpedoed.  The  facts  were 
attested  to  by  such  a  nomb^  of  persons  tiiat  there  could  be  litUe 
doubt  of  their  correctness.  But  despite  this  and  Germany's  oft- 
repeated  assurances  of  respect  for  American  lives,  nothing  of  a 
positive  character  was  done  by  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
dri^rged  out  to  a  wearisome  iMgth  and  the  submarines  continued 
to  take  their  ahnost  daily  toll  from  neutrals  and  bdhgerents  alike. 

The  British  submarine  £-7  was  sunk  by  a  Turidsh  land  bat- 
tary  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  September  4,  1915,  thirty-two 
men  being  lost.  She  was  the  first  undersea  boat  of  the  Allies  to 
meet  that  fate  in  the  Dardanelles  operations. 

The  combination  of  care  and  luck  that  had  kept  British  trans- 
ports inviolate  for  more  than  a  year,  which  ended  with  the 
sinking  of  the  Royal  Edward,  was  to  be  reversed  during  the 
ccmiing  months  when  German  submarines  inflicted  heavy  losses 
on  this  class  of  ships.  The  Mediterranean  proved  to  be  the 
grave  of  sevaral  thousand  men  lost  in  this  manner.  The 
RamazoM,  of  3,477  tons,  toinging  native  troops  from  India,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  on  September  19,  1915,  in  tiie  ^gean  Sea. 
Out  of  about  1,000  men  on  board  some  300  were  landed  at  Malta. 
The  levy  which  she  had  aboard  consisted  of  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas. 
The  sea  was  new  to  these  men,  drawn  from  interior  provinces^ 
and  they  had  embarked  upon  their  first  voyage  with  all  the  mis- 
givings which  usually  acccnnpany  that  escperience.  The  panic 
among  them  when  the  Rartuizan  was  hit  may  well  be  imagined. 
Hints  of  it  crept  into  the  Britisdi  press,  but  it  was  said  that 
after  a  few  wild  minutes  the  officers  got  their  men  in  hand  and 
all  died  togeOier  with  true  British  fortitude. 
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One  of  the  few  announcements  made  by  Germany  concerning 
lost  sutenarines  was  given  out  on  September  27,  1916,  whether 
for  diplomatic  reasons  or  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
The  U'27,  it  was  said,  had  not  been  heard  from  since  August 
10, 1916,  and  was  deemed  to  have  been  sunk  or  captured.  Berlin 
concluded  with  the  observation  that  the  U-27  might  have  been 
destroyed  after  sinking  the  Arabic,  inasmuch  as  none  of  her 
commanders  had  reported  tiie  torpedoing  of  the  liner  up  to  that 
date.  It  was  Germany's  plea  at  the  time  tiiat  she  knew  notiiing 
officially  of  the  Arabic's  loss.  The  disappearance  of  the  U-27,  a 
new  and  fast  submarine  having  seventeen  knots  speed  on  the 
surface,  therefore,  was  a  matter  of  diplomatic  importance.  The 
puzzle  never  was  answered. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  Great  Britain  never  resorted  to 
submarine  attacks  upon  German  shipping  in  the  Baltic  Sea  until 
the  fall  of  1915.  While  her  own  vessels  were  being  sunk  she 
spared  those  of  her  enemy,  either  because  the  navy  had  not  been 
prepared  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  the  Baltic,  or  because 
it  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  small  issue  in  the  face  of  graver 
problems.  This  situation  was  changed  by  the  German  threat 
against  Riga,  Russia's  important  Baltic  port,  following  the  fall 
of  Libau  and  the  progress  of  German  troops  in  Courland  within 
cannon  n^nge  almost  of  Riga. 

It  was  determined  to  send  a  squadron  of  submarines  into  the 
Baltic  as  a  means  of  assisting  Russia  and  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  supplies  being  sent  to  Germany  from  Sweden.  Com- 
manders of  the  undersea  boats  were  specifically  directed  to  see 
that  all  passengers  and  crews  were  taken  off  merchant  ships 
before  they  were  sunk.  These  orders  were  carried  out  in  detail, 
not  a  single  noncombatant  having  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  that  ensued. 

The  E-13,  with  several  other  submarines,  was  bound  for  the 
Baltic  when  she  ran  aground.  This  was  in  Danish  waters  off  the 
island  of  Saltholm,  between  Copenhag^  and  MalmS.  She 
struck  early  in  the  morning  and  all  efforts  to  gain  open  water 
failed.  At  five  a.  m.  a  Danish  torpedo  boat  appeared  and  in- 
formed the  commander  that  twenty-four  hours  would  be  given 
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him  to  leave  tiie  three^nile  zone.  Shortly  afterward  a  German 
destroyer  came  up  and  remained  close  by  until  two  additional 
Danish  torpedo  boats  reached  the  soene.  The  German  withdrew, 
but  reappeared  about  nine  o'clock,  accompanied  by  a  second  de- 
staroyer.  The  three  Danish  boats  were  close  at  hand,  but  neither 
tfaey  nor  the  British  crew  had  an  inkling:  of  what  was  to  folk>w. 

One  of  the  German  destroyers  hoisted  a  signal,  but  this  was 
pulled  down  so  quiddy  that  the  E-lS's  commander  failed  to  read 
it.  The  German  tiien  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  helpless  craft,  which 
struck  the  bottom  near  by  without  doing  any  damage.  This  was 
followed  witii  a  broadside  from  every  gun  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear. 

Realizing  that  escape  was  impossible  the  British  commander 
gave  orders  to  abandon  the  ship  and  blow  her  up.  When  such 
of  his  men  as  were  still  on  their  feet  tumbled  over  the  side,  the 
Geimaas  turned  madiine  guns  and  shrapnel  up(m  them.  A  dozen 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  before  a  Danish  boat  of  the  trio  on 
hand  steamed  into  the  line  of  fire  and  stopped  the  slaughter. 
Both  of  the  German  destroyers  retired. 

This  attack  inflamed  Enc^and  from  ^id  to  end.  It  was 
pofaited  out  how  British  sailormen  so  f  requ^itly  had  risked  their 
lives  to  rescue  Germans  in  distress,  and  demand  was  made  for 
reprisals.  No  direct  steps  were  taken  toward  that  md,  but  the 
German  navy  soon  was  to  suffer  losses  from  f^e  companion  boats 
of  the  E'lS^  which  had  reached  the  Baltic  safely. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  E-IS  incident  came  formal  complaint 
from  Germany  that  the  British  had  pushed  overboard  survivors 
from  a  German  submarine  sunk  by  a  trawler.  Men  aboard  the 
transport  Naraman  gave  the  first  news  of  this  affair  on  reaching 
New  Orleans  after  a  trip  from  England.  They  said  that  while 
Ihfi  J7-«7  was  parleying  with  the  Nareosian,  preparatory  to  sink- 
ing her,  an  armed  trawler  came  to  their  ^  and  rammed  the  U'27, 
which  sank  almost  at  once.  Several  of  the  German  sailors  swam 
to  the  trawler  and  climbed  over  her  sides.  They  were  thrown 
back  and  drowned,  according  to  the  Narcosian  crew's  testimony. 

Representations  upon  this  subject  were  made  to  Washington 
by  the  German  authorities,  witiiout  any  expectation  that  the 
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United  States  would  take  action,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  record 
and  basis  for  future  action.  The  German  press  cried  for  re- 
venge, and  it  was  not  long  until  the  Government  itself  talked 
broadly  of  similar  treatment  for  British  prisoners.  Great 
Britain  suggested  that  a  board  of  American  naval  officers 
hear  evidence  in  the  case  and  render  a  decision,  providing 
that  Germany  would  defend  charges  of  a  similar  character. 
From  fighting,  the  two  principal  combatants  had  fallen  to 
quarreling.  Germany  refused  the  challenge  and  nothing  came 
of  the  matter. 

A  large  German  torpedo  boat  was  run  down  and  cut  in  two  by 
a  German  ferryboat  on  October  15,  1915,  not  far  from  Trelle- 
borg,  Sweden.  Both  vessels  were  running  with  all  lights  out 
when  the  accident  took  place.  Five  men  were  saved  and  forty 
drowned. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  undertaking  to  clear  the  Baltic  of  Ger- 
man shipping  and  interfere  with  the  operations  against  Riga 
was  the  sinking  on  October  24,  1915,  of  the  Prim  Adalbert,  an 
armored  cruiser  of  8,858  tons.  Of  575  men  aboard  less  than  100 
were  saved.  She  was  the  first  big  German  warship  to  be  blown 
up  by  a  torpedo.  True,  the  Blilcher  was  so  disposed  of  during 
the  Dogger  Bank  fight,  mentioned  in  another  volume,  but  she 
already  had  been  disabled. 

The  submarine  that  ended  the  Prinz  Adalbert's  career  never 
was  identified,  but  she  did  her  work  well.  Berlin  announced  that 
two  torpedoes  struck  the  cruiser,  both  taking  effect,  and  that  she 
sunk  in  a  few  minutes.  The  attack  was  made  near  Libau,  ac- 
cording to  the  German  statement, 

The  British  cruiser  Argyll  stranded  off  the  Scottish  coast  on 
October  28,  1915,  and  broke  up  a  few  days  later.  The  mishap 
occurred  during  a  storm,  and  all  of  her  crew  were  rescued  by 
other  vessels.  She  was  of  10,850  tons  burden,  and  carried  a 
heavy  armament.  This  same  day  the  Hythe,  an  auxiliary  vessel, 
was  sunk  in  a  collision  near  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty  lives. 

Turkish  gunners  destroyed  the  French  submarine  Turqtwiae  in 
the  Dardanelles  on  November  1,  1915.    Her  crew  of  thirty  odd 
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men  wefre  killed  or  drowned.    The  incident  took  place  at  the  nar* 
rowest  point  of  the  passage  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

November  proved  to  be  a  bad  month  for  the  kaiser's  naval 
forces.  Daring  the  first  week  the  US  was  lost  in  tiie  North  Sea. 
Berlin  reported  that  the  vessel  had  stranded.  Whether  ttiis  ver- 
sion was  correct  cannot  be  learned,  the  British  policy  of  conceal- 
ing submarine  captures,  in  order  to  befog  Berlin,  cutting  off  in- 
formation from  that  source. 

This  month  also  cost  the  British  several  ships.  Torpedo  boat 
No.  96  collided  witii  another  vessel  near  Gibraltar  on  November 
2, 1915,  and  sank  before  all  of  her  crew  could  escape,  eleven  men 
being  drowned.  The  fifth  of  the  month  witnessed  a  successful 
attack  hy  an  eneniy  submarine  upon  the  armed  merchantman 
Tarn  of  the  British  navy.  She  was  a  vessd  of  6,322  tons  and 
carried  from  four  to  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  thirty-four  lost 
their  lives.  The  sinking  of  the  Tara,  coupled  with  numerous  at- 
tacks on  merchant  ships,  proved  that  the  undersea  fleet  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Mediterranean  was  becoming  formidable.  Then  be- 
gan a  painstaking  search  of  the  many  small  idands  off  the  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Turkish  coasts  for  submarine  bases.  Several  were 
discovered  and  destroyed.  A  number  of  submarines  also  were 
caught  or  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Undine,  a  German  cruiser  having  2,636  tons  registry, 
and  a  crew  of  275  men,  was  torpedoed  in  the  Baltic  November 
7, 1915.  She  had  been  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  com- 
ing from  Sweden  when  a  British  submarine  cut  short  her  dayB. 
Nearly  all  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

Germany  now  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  undersea  warfare. 
Sweden,  most  friendly  of  neutral  powers  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, and  a  source  of  endless  supplies,  was  almost  isolated  from 
the  Baltic  side  by  the  half  dozen  British  submarines  in  that  sea. 
Unlike  the  British,  the  Germans  deemed  it  better  to  keep  their 
vessds  in  port  than  risk  destruction,  even  in  Hie  face  of  condi- 
tions that  approached  starvation  for  the  poor.  The  string  of 
vessels  that  had  been  bringing  native  Swedish  products  to  Ger- 
many, and  others  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  trans- 
shipped by  the  Swedes,  were  kept  idle. 
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Search  for  the  submarines  that  imperilled  their  last  water  link 
with  the  outside  world  went  zealously  on.  A  number  of  small, 
fast  patrol  boats  and  cruisers  were  assigned  to  the  task.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  Fraunelob,  a  cruiser  of  2,672  tons  and  some  300 
men,  came  within  the  range  of  a  British  submarine  off  the  Baltic 
coast  of  Sweden  on  November  7, 1915.  She  blew  up  and  plunged 
to  the  bottom  after  a  single  torpedo  had  been  fired.  Practical^ 
every  man  aboard  was  lost. 

As  may  be  well  imagined  these  achievements  of  her  own  un- 
dersea boats  filled  England  with  pride.  It  was  almost  a  joy,  ex- 
cept for  the  loss  of  life,  to  see  Germany  suffer  at  a  business  in 
which  she  had  caused  such  distress  to  others.  And  the  Empire 
was  suffering  acutely  from  the  suspension  of  connections  with 
Sweden,  as  evidenced  by  the  greater  haste  to  run  down  the  elu- 
sive submarines  that  dogged  her  navy.  More  vessds  were  as- 
signed to  the  hunt.  Every  mile  of  shore  line  within  the  German 
reach  was  searched  for  a  possible  base  and  the  vessels  in  the 
hunt  kept  a  lookout  on  all  sides  for  the  telltale  periscope. 

The  British  lost  another  destroyer  on  November  9,  1915,  dur- 
ing a  storm  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  half  dozen  men  being  saved. 
And  the  Turks  accounted  for  a  submarine  on  the  13th,  when  the 
E'20  was  sunk  by  land  fire  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Although 
Turkish  craft  had  been  compelled  to  forego  trips  in  those  waters 
they  proved  to  be  most  unfriendly  for  allied  submarines.  With 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  came  less  respect  for  the  un- 
dersea boats,  a  number  of  which  were  hit  by  land  batteries  dur- 
ing the  operations  there. 

Naval  operations  continued  in  this  way  without  notable  in- 
cident until  December  18, 1915.  Then  the  cruiser  Bremen  joined 
the  other  German  war  vessels  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  Baltic 
search.  She  registered  2,672  tons,  and  had  about  300  men 
aboard.  The  attack  took  place  near  the  Swedish  coast,  and 
created  such  a  sensation  that  the  Swedes  became  convinced  the 
British  had  a  submarine  rendezvous  on  their  shores,  and  took  a 
hand  in  the  hunt.    No  evidence  of  a  base  could  be  found. 

By  this  time  German  shipping  had  practically  disappeared 
from  the  Baltic  and  it  never  reappeared.    The  British  tactics 
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fully  served  their  purpose  in  this  direction.  And  the  few  sub- 
marines rendered  effective  aid  in  tiie  defense  of  Riga,  helping 
the  Russians  st^n  what  promised  to  be  a  dangerous  onslaught 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  arrival  of  tiie  Httle  fleet 
of  undersea  boats  was  a  turning  point  in  the  German  drive  along 
the  Baltic,  which  overwhelmed  Ldbou.  The  Russian  line  stiffened 
before  Riga  with  the  aid  of  the  navy  and  the  submarines.  Riga 
was  saved,  perhaps  Petrograd,  whidi  it  guarded. 

There  was  a  considerate  loss  of  life  on  December  28,  1916, 
when  the  ViUe  de  la  Ciotat,  a  French  diannd  steamer,  became 
the  mark  of  a  torpedo.  Seventy-nixie  of  her  passengers  and  crew 
were  drowned,  the  survivors  suffering  severely  from  bad  weather 
in  open  boats  before  tbey  reached  land.  A  number  of  them  after- 
ward died  of  pneumonia* 

The  final  tragedy  of  the  year  at  sea  took  place  on  December 
SO,  1915,  shorUy  after  one  o'dodc  in  the  afternoon  at  a  point  800 
miles  northwest  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  where  the  Peninsular  and 
Ori^fital  liner  Persia  was  torpedoed.  Like  so  many  ships  that 
had  gone  before  she  sank  immediately.  Out  of  241  passengers 
aboard  only  fifty-nine  were  saved,  while  ninety-four  men  in  a 
crew  of  159  reached  shore.  This  aroused  saine  criticism,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  crew  had  taken  advantage 
of  those  intrusted  to  their  protection. 

No  one  saw  the  submarine  that  sank  the  Persia.  She  un- 
doubtedly was  torpedoed,  as  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  that  a 
stray  mine  had  floated  to  such  an  unfrequented  spot.  One 
American  citiz^i,  Robert  Ney  McNeely,  appointed  consul  to  Aden, 
Eg3i>t,  lost  his  life.  He  was  en  route  to  his  post  at  the  time  and 
the  United  States  Government  found  itself  facing  another  serious 
situation.  Here  was  an  American  official,  bound  on  official  busi- 
ness, killed  by  a  friendly  nation.  There  the  problem  became  more 
complex.  It  could  not  be  proved  to  whom  the  submarine  be- 
longed that  attacked  the  ship;  it  could  not  even  be  shown  that 
she  had  been  torpedoed.  Germany  flatiy  denied  any  hand  in  the 
affair  and  Austria,  after  delay  for  reports  from  her  submarines 
commanders,  likewise  disclaimed  responsibility.  Official  Wash- 
ington turned  inquiring  eyes  upon  Turkey.    There  were  hints  in 
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the  German  press  that  a  Turkish  boat  torpedoed  the  vessel.  Both 
Germany  and  Austria  had  pledged  themselves  to  respect  the  lives 
of  noncombatants,  but  Turkey,  having  never  sank  a  passenger 
ship,  was  bound  by  no  such  pledge.  It  even  was  hinted  that  Bul- 
garia might  be  the  nation  to  blame.  She  had  entered  hostilities 
on  the  side  of  the  Teutonic  Powers,  and  was  said  to  have  at  least 
one  or  two  submarines. 

Amid  this  welter  of  excuses,  explanations  and  possibilities  the 
United  States  Government  floundered  for  several  weeks.  Then 
it  gave  up  the  problem  and  ruled  that  Mr.  McNeely  should  have 
asked  for  a  warship  if  he  wanted  to  reach  Aden  and  there  was 
no  other  way  to  go.  The  Persia  had  several  4.7-inch  guns  aboard, 
which  compromised  her  in  the  view  of  Washington. 

According  to  the  British  Admiralty  thirty-nine  unarmed  steam- 
ships and  one  trawler  flying  the  Union  Jack  were  sunk  without 
warning  by  submarines  up  to  the  end  of  1915.  Thirteen  neutral 
steamships  and  one  sailing  vessel  were  listed  under  the  same 
heading.  Of  these,  the  Gvlflight  and  Nebraakan  were  American. 
The  Norwegians  lost  four  steamships  and  the  sailing  craft,  the 
Swedes  four,  the  Danes  one,  the  Greeks  one,  and  the  Portuguese 
one.  It  was  stated  that  several  vessels  believed  to  have  been 
sunk  by  submarines,  where  proof  was  lacking,  had  not  been  taken 
into  account. 

Although  this  compilation  included  the  Lusitania,  the  Arabic, 
and  other  big  vessels  on  which  many  lives  were  lost,  the  list  seems 
of  small  consequence  in  view  of  later  raids  upon  allied  and  neu- 
tral shipping  by  the  German  undersea  boats.  It  was  destined  to 
reach  an  ominous  length  in  the  succeeding  months. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

CRUISE     OF     THE     MOEWE  — LOSS     OF 
BRITISH     BATTLESHIPS 

THE  cruise  of  the  Moewe  stands  out  as  one  of  the  heroic,  almost 
Homeric  achievements  of  the  war.  She  left  Bremerhaven 
on  December  20, 1915,  according  to  one  of  her  officers  who  after- 
ward reached  the  United  States,  and  cabnly  threaded  her  way 
through  the  meshes  of  the  British  navy's  North  Sea  net.  After 
leaving  the  shelter  of  home  waters,  with  the  Swedish  colors 
painted  on  her  hull,  the  Moewe  boldly  turned  her  nose  down  the 
Channel.  She  answered  the  signals  of  several  British  cruisers 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least  was  saluted  in  turn.  Having  a 
powerful  wireless  apparatus  aboard,  her  commander.  Count  zu 
Dohna-Schlobitten,  a  captain-lieutenant  in  the  Imperial  navy, 
was  able  to  keep  up  with  the  movements  of  British  patrol  vessels. 
Several  intercepted  messages  told  of  a  strange  white  liner  that 
refused  to  answer  questions.  This  was  the  Moewe,  and  before 
passing  into  the  Atlantic  she  had  changed  her  coat  to  black. 
She  was  sighted  by  probably  a  dozen  British  warships  before 
reaching  the  North  Atlantic.  By  refusing  to  heed  the  signals  of 
distant  vessels,  which  she  had  a  good  chance  of  outdistancing  in 
a  race,  and  showing  every  courtesy  to  those  close  at  hand,  the 
raider  made  her  escape. 

The  Moewe  had  about  three  hundred  men  aboard.  They  were 
a  picked  crew,  and  her  commander  a  man  of  daring.  Within 
a  period  of  less  than  three  months  he  sunk  fifteen  merchant 
ships,  captured  the  Appam  and  sent  her  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
then  returned  home  with  199  prisoners  and  $250,000  in  gold 
bars.  And  he  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
British  battleship  King  Edward  VII,  of  16,500  tons,  which 
struck  a  mine  in  the  North  Sea  on  January  9, 1916.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Moewe  left  a  chain  of  mines  behind  her  on  the  out- 
ward voyage,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  caused  loss  to  allied 
shipping. 
4  Gt.  War— 9 
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Once  past  the  British  Channel  fleet,  the  Moewe  struck  for  the 
steamship  lane  off  the  Moroccan,  Spanish,  and  Portufiruese  coasts. 
There  she  was  comparatively  safe  from  pursuit,  and  so  skillfully 
were  her  operations  carried  on  that  it  was  many  weeks  before 
the  fact  became  known  that  a  raider  actually  was  abroad.  But 
one  by  one  overdue  steamships  failed  to  reach  their  ports  and 
suspicion  grew.  Either  the  Karlsruhe  had  returned  to  life  as  a 
plasrue  upon  allied  shipping,  an  able  successor  aK)eared,  or  a 
flotilla  of  giant  submarines  was  at  large  tiiat  could  cndse  afanort 
any  distance.  Several  vessels  brought  tales  to  Engtaad  of  being 
chased  by  a  phantixn  ship  near  the  African  coast  But  suciL 
stories  had  been  repeated  so  many  tiroes  without  any  foundation 
that  tiie  British  admiralty  was  in  a  quandary.  To  overlook  no 
clue,  a  flotilla  of  cnrisers  swept  the  seas  under  suspicion.  They 
came  back  empty  handed. 

At  dawn,  Felnmary  1,  1916,  a  big  steamship  passed  into 
Hampton  Roads,  disregarding  pilots  and  the  signals  of  otb^ 
craft.  She  hove  to  at  an  isolated  spot  and  waited  for  daylight. 
When  the  skies  cleared  the  German  naval  flag  was  seen  floating 
at  her  prow.  Newport  News  could  scarce  believe  the  report. 
Then  the  city  remembered  the  Krowprimessin  CeeUe  and  the 
Kaiser  WUhelm  der  Grosse,  both  of  ^diich  had  stolen  in  under 
cover  of  nig^t  from  a  raiding  career. 

But  this  was  no  raider.  It  was  the  Appam,  a  raider's  victim. 
She  had  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  from  a  point  on  the  South 
African  route,  held  prisoner  thirty-three  days  by  a  i»ize  crew 
of  twenty-two  men  and  one  officer.  Lieutenant  Hans  Berg,  of  the 
Imperial  German  Naval  Reserve.  Aboard  the  Appam  were  156 
ofl[icers  and  men,  116  of  her  own  passengers,  138  survivors  of 
destroyed  vessels,  and  twenty  Germans  who  had  been  en  route  to 
a  prison  camp  in  England  when  rescued.  This  large  company 
was  cowed  by  the  lieutenant's  threat  to  lAoot  the  first  man  who 
made  a  hostile  move,  or  to  blow  up  the  vessel  with  bombs  if  he 
saw  defeat  was  certain.  And,  like  a  good  stage  director,  he 
pointed  significantly  to  rifles,  bayonets,  and  bombs. 

There  were  several  notables  sxoang  the  prisoners,  including 
Sir  Edward  Merewether,  Governor  of  Sierre  Leone,  and  his  wife. 
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They  were  homeward  bound  from  his  African  post  for  a  vaca- 
tion when  tiie  Moewe  took  the  Appam.  All  of  the  persons 
aboard,  save  the  Germans,  were  released  and  the  ship  interned. 
Then  followed  a  long  wrangle  as  to  the  status  of  the  vessel,  Ger- 
many claiming  the  right  of  asylum  for  a  prize  by  the  terms  of  an 
old  Prussian  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  pro- 
tested this  claim  and  demanded  that  the  ship  be  released.  With- 
out actually  affirming  one  or  denjring  the  other,  the  United 
States  allowed  the  Appam  to  remain  in  German  hands,  enjoy- 
ing the  same  privileges  as  other  interned  ships. 

The  Appam  was  a  rich  prize  indeed.  Having  a  registry  of 
7,781  tons,  she  was  a  modem  vessel  throughout,  having  been  em- 
ployed for  several  years  in  the  trade  between  South  Africa  and 
England.  She  was  worth  $1,000,000  stripped,  while  her  cargo 
sold  for  $700,000.  The  $250,000  in  gold  bars  which  subsequently 
went  into  the  Berlin  strong  box  also  came  from  the  Appam — a 
round  $2,000,000.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  good  day's  work  for 
the  Moewe. 

Not  till  the  Appam  arrived  in  the  Virginia  harbor  was  it 
positively  known  that  a  raider  had  eluded  the  allied  navies.  The 
search  that  followed  was  conducted  on  a  broader  scale  and  with 
more  minute  care  than  any  similar  hunt  of  the  war,  but  to  no 
avail.  On  February  20,  1916,  the  Westbum,  a  British  vessel  of 
3,300  tons,  put  into  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  a  Spanish  port. 
She,  too,  had  a  German  captor  aboard.  One  officer  and  six  men 
brought  in  206  prisoners  from  one  Belgian  and  six  British  ships. 
Having  landed  all  of  those  on  board  the  German  lieutenant  in 
command  asked  for  permission  to  anchor  at  a  different  point, 
and,  this  being  granted,  steamed  beyond  the  three-mile  limit, 
where  tiie  Westbum  was  blown  up.  Long  use  of  sea  water  in 
her  boilers  caused  the  explosion,  her  commander  said.  He  was 
arrested  along  with  his  half  dozen  men,  then  paroled.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  war.  Once  more  the  Germans  had  won,  the  British 
lost. 

Again  word  was  passed  that  the  Moewe  must  be  found.  The 
British  public  took  her  feats  much  to  heart.  They  rivaled  the 
finest  accomplishments  of  British  sailormen  in  the  days  when 
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privateers  went  forth  to  destroy  Freadi  eommerce.  But  the 
Moewe  neva*  was  caught.  On  the  meming  of  Mardi  5, 1916,  she 
put  into  Wilhehushaven  with  4  officers,  29  marines  and  saiksrs, 
and  165  men  of  enemy  crews  as  her  prisoners.  And  the  gold 
bars  were  secure  in  the  captain's  safe. 

Immediately  a  fervor  of  enthusiasm  ran  through  Germany. 
The  Moewe  was  back  af  t»  a  trip  of  many  thousand  miles^  with 
prisoners  and  bullion  aboard.  She  had  sunk  fifteen  allied  vessels— 
thirteen  British,  one  Belgian,  and  one  Frendi — ^with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  nearly  60,000.  This  had  been  accompHshed  in  the 
face  of  her  enemies'  combined  sea  pow^r.  The  Moewe  first  sailed 
through  the  blockade  and  then  came  home  again  by  the  kmg  way 
round.  She  skirted  the  whole  of  Iceland  to  readi  Wilhefanduiven 
safely,  making  a  perilous  voyage  into  Arctic  waters  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year.  All  this  and  more  tiie  German  papers  re- 
counted with  pardonable  pride.  It  was  said  that  Germany  had 
flung  the  gauntlet  in  the  Britisdi  face  and  escaped  imacathed. 

Count  zu  Ddma-Schlobitten  had  the  honor  paid  him  of  a  visit 
from  the  kaiser  aboard  his  ship,  where  he  received  the  Iron  Gross. 
Wilhelm  was  much  pleased,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  the  example 
of  the  count  was  held  up  to  the  German  navy  as  an  illustration 
of  what  daring  could  achieve. 

The  Moew&s  exploits  evidently  were  part  of  a  omcerted  plan* 
Whether  the  raider  actually  sunk  all  of  the  vessels  accredited  to 
her  is  a  question  that  probably  never  will  be  answered.  The 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  was  Germany's  aim  to  create  a 
fleet  of  auxiliaries  in  the  mid- Atlantic.  It  se^as  likely  that  the 
naval  board  in  Berlin  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  nundder  of 
their  interned  vessels  break  for  the  sea  on  a  stated  day  and  meet 
at  a  common  rendezvous,  or  undertake  raiding  upon  their  own 
account. 

Whatever  the  plan,  it  was  carried  out  in  part.  Two  German 
liners  escaped  from  South  American  ports  on  February  12, 1916, 
and  never  were  heard  from  again,  so  far  as  the  records  go.  They 
were  the  Bahrenfeld  and  the  Turpin.  As  the  identity  of  the 
Moewe  already  had  been  established  and  allied  warships  were 
scouring  the  seven  seas  for  her,  it  appears  plausible  that  the 
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Bahrenfeld  and  Turpin  both  assumed  the  same  title,  and  that 
one  or  otiier  of  the  vessels  was  taken  to  be  the  original  Moewe  by 
persons  on  ships  which  they  sunk.  Or  one  or  both  may  have 
been  run  down  and  the  fact  kept  secret. 

The  Bahrenfeld  and  Turpin  commanders  were  wily  men.  They 
told  the  authorities  at  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  first  named  had 
sought  asylum,  and  Puenta  Arenas,  Chile,  where  the  second  was 
interned,  tiiat  the  machinery  of  their  ships  was  suffering  from 
disuse,  and  requested  permission  for  a  day's  run  in  the  neigh- 
boring waters  that  the  engines  might  have  exercise.  This  was 
granted,  and  they  quietly  put  to  sea.  That  was  the  last  seen  of 
them  by  the  South  American  folk.  But  tiie  port  officials  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  were  suspicious  when  the  Asuncion  tried  the  same 
ruse.  As  she  began  to  edge  beyond  bounds  a  shot  across  her  bow 
cut  short  the  plan. 

Both  the  Bahrenfeld  and  the  Turpin  were  built  in  England, 
the  former  having  a  registry  of  2,357  tons,  and  the  latter  3,301 
tons. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  marked  by  the  explosion  of 
the  British  armored  cruiser  Natal  in  an  east-coast  port.  Three 
hundred  men  of  a  crew  numbering  700  were  killed,  the  others 
escaping  because  they  had  shore  leave.  Not  a  man  on  board 
lived  to  tell  how  the  explosion  came.  It  was  one  of  a  mysterious 
chain  that  had  shaken  even  British  nerves  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  when  a  half  dozen  warcraft  were  blown  up  in  home  ports. 
The  explosions  were,  in  every  instance,  extremely  violent,  liter- 
ally blowing  the  vessels  to  bits.  Several  of  them  were  affirmed  to 
have  been  accidental  by  the  British  admiralty,  which  rendered 
that  verdict  upon  the  Natal,  but  these  official  explanations  never 
were  convincing. 

The  Natal,  a  vessel  of  3,600  tons,  had  but  recently  returned 
from  sea  service  and  was  in  good  condition  throughout.  The 
explosion  that  rent  her  apart  came  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening 
when  the  men  either  were  sleeping  or  preparing  for  supper. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  and  the  NataJ  was  no  more.  Such 
of  her  hull  and  superstructure  as  had  not  been  scattered  in  every 
direction  sank  beneath  the  surface  of  the- water. 
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Just  nine  days  later  the  King  Edward  VII,  a  predreadnought 
of  16,500  tons,  collided  with  a  mine  in  the  North  Sea  and  soon 
foundered.  She  was  a  second-line  ship  of  heavy  battery  and 
carried  a  crew  of  777  men,  all  of  whom  were  taken  off  before  the 
big  craft  sunk.  This  was  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  there 
was  no  loss  of  life  from  mine  or  torpedo  explosions.  The  accident 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  King  Edward  VII  was  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  other  vessels,  or  most  of  the  men  aboard  prob- 
ably would  have  been  drowned.  On  a  warsdiip,  even  more  than 
a  passenger  vessel,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  enough  boats  for  all. 
The  price  of  defeat  in  a  naval  action  inevitably  is  death.  For  this 
reason  there  was  general  thanksgiving  in  Elngland  that  the  crew 
of  the  battleship  had  been  saved,  even  though  the  ship  was  lost. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1916,  three  British  sailing 
vessels  and  ten  steamships  were  sunk  by  enemy  warships^  with 
a  respective  tonnage  of  153  and  31,481.  Four  hundred  and  ten 
Uves  were  lost.  Three  steamships  struck  mines  and  foundered 
in  the  same  month,  having  a  tonnage  of  3,357.  Two  persons 
died  in  the  trio  of  accidents. 

The  Admiral  Chamer,  an  old  but  serviceable  French  armored 
cruiser  of  4,680  tons,  was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean  near 
S3rria  on  February  8,  1916.  She  went  down  within  a  few 
minutes,  although  about  a  hundred  men  managed  to  reach  the 
lifeboats  and  rafts.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  only  one 
survivor  lived  to  bring  the  news.  He  was  picked  up  on  a  raft 
with  fourteen  dead  companions  and  told  an  incoherent  story  that 
bore  little  relation  to  the  truth.  But  it  was  only  too  easy  to  guess 
what  had  happened. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  war  the  French  navy  escaped 
the  heavy  blows  that  fell  upon  the  British,  partly  because  Ger- 
many concentrated  on  her  larger  antagcmist's  navy,  and  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  British  ships  were  nearly  all  engaged  in 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  French  confined  themselves  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  opening  of  operations  at 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  coming  of  German  submarines  the  losses 
of  the  French  sea  forces  began  to  grow  rapidly.  But  they  held 
the  Mediterranean  against  all  attacks. 
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The  ArethiiM,  which  torpedoed  the  Bliicher  after  she  had  been 
put  out  of  action  by  the  Ldon  in  that  famous  fight,  collided  with 
a  mine  near  the  east  coast  of  England  on  February  14, 1916.  She 
went  down  with  a  loss  of  ten  men,  neighboring  vessels  doing 
notable  rescue  work.  The  Arethtisa  was  a  cruiser  of  8,600  tons 
and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  of  the  work  that  fell  to  the 
British  fleet.  She  was  one  of  the  pet  ships  of  the  navy,  having 
a  reputation  for  speed  and  luck  that  made  her  name  familiar  to 
readers  the  world  over.  A  half  dozen  brushes  with  the  enemy 
had  found  her  well  up  in  the  fighting  line,  and  she  was  said  by 
sailormen  to  have  a  charmed  existence,  never  having  been  hit. 
But  she  sunk  quickly  after  striking  the  mine.  The  passing  of 
so  gallant  a  ship  was  one  of  the  chief  developments  of  the  month 
in  its  naval  history. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  liner  Maloja  was  blown  up  in  the 
Channel  on  February  28,  1916,  supposedly  by  a  mine.  The  loss 
of  life  was  large,  147  persons  being  drowned. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

CONTINUATION     OP     WAR     ON     MERCHANT 

SHIPPING  —  ITALIAN     AND     RUSSIAN 

NAVAL     MOVEMENTS  — SINKING 

OP     LA     PROVENCE 

THROUGHOUT  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1916, 
while  negotiations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
were  in  a  critical  stage,  the  submarine  war  on  merchant  shipping 
continued  with  little  abatement.  Seeing  that  her  armies  could 
thwart  the  Allies'  offensive  efforts,  but  were  unable  to  crush  any 
one  of  the  larger  powers,  Germany  turned  longing  eyes  to  the 
sea.  There  was  much  talk  of  risking  a  major  engagement.  The 
kaiser's  naval  advisers  worked  feverishly  with  figures  and  plans. 
An  echo  of  this  scarce  suppressed  excitement  crept  into  the  Ger- 
man press,  and  was  duly  noted  in  London  and  Paris. 
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One  af  the  principal  Oerman  journals  came  out  with  a  frank 
discussion  -cf  tiie  elements  involved  and  the  diances  of  snocess. 
It  was  said  that  three  possibilities  lay  open.  liie  irat  oim- 
temfdated  an  attack  upon  the  Allies'  flank  in  Flanders,  made  from 
the  sea,  tQ  coordinate  with  a  drive  on  land.  Another  section  of 
the  fleet  woold  try  to  hold  off  the  British  until  the  action  was  over 
or,  failing  tiiat,  ccnnbine  forces  with  the  iirst  squadrcm  and  stake 
the  Empire  s  fortune  on  the  result  of  a  sreneral  battle. 

'S3ae  second  plan  provided  for  a  dash  to  «ea  with  ihe  purpose 
of  running  the  blockade  and  Meeting  a  jnndaon  with  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  foe  f  dkiwed  b^  an  jittadc  mptm 
tiie  SnoE  Canal.  A  land  attack  was  to  taloe  place  at  the  same 
time.  The  liiird  scheme  called  for  minor  zaids  on  eacpoaed  pointe 
by  the  two  fleets  and  relentless  submarine  activities. 

This  ^estimate  was  not  far  drart  of  the  actual  phms  heSotfe  the 
German  naval  authorities  Their  roalizaftion  of  ihe  pressing  need 
for  action,  the  tightening  blockade^  and  the  desperate  possibilities 
of  defeat,  made  them  a  trifle  unwary.  News  was  flashed  abroad 
many  times  that  revealed  this  state  of  mind.  For  instance,  on 
February  20,  1916,  it  was  announced  that  cooperative  action  at 
sea  had  been  settled  upon  in  accord  with  the  proposals  of  Arch- 
duke Charles  Stephen  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  kaiser's 
brother.  Such  information,  whether  genuine  or  not,  could  only 
make  the  Allies  redouble  their  watch. 

Early  in  February,  1916,  it  was  established  that  70,000  naval 
reservists  had  been  gathered  at  Kiel  and  Helgoland  ready  for 
duty  on  auxiliary  vessels  and  cruisers  of  newly-formed  squad- 
rons. Maoy  facts  that  pointed  to  Germany's  resolution  in  the 
face  of  «dds  never  reached  America.  The  Ally  censors  kept 
Germany's  secret  well.  But  the  whole  world  expected  that  a  big 
engagement  would  be  fought  any  day.  The  intervening  honrB, 
almost  liie  minutes,  might  be  counted. 

Then  Germany  changed  her  mind.  She  gave  notice  that  after 
March  1,  1916,  a  new  submarine  campaign  would  foe  launched. 
Certain  concessions  were  granted  to  the  demands  of  the  United 
States,  font  it  was  proposed  to  consider  many  vessels  as  warcraft 
that  other  nations  regarded  as  merchant  ships.    It  was  agreed 
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that  warning  should  be  given  passenger  vessels  unless  they  made 
an  offensive  move.  This  broad  ruling  gave  Germany  a  free 
hand,  at  least  from  her  own  standpoint.  ~ 

The  new  campaign  was  widely  advertised,  a  succession  of 
brusque  threats  and  veiled  insinuations  leading  up  to  a  fine 
climax  of  publicity.  The  tactics  were  those  of  diplomacy  and 
the  drama,  with  the  world  for  an  audience. 

But  the  campaign  failed  to  accomplish  what  had  been  claimed 
for  it.  The  number  of  vessels  lost  did  not  materially  increase, 
nor  did  allied  shipping  halt  No  matter  what  efforts  Germany 
has  made  the  ports  of  her  enemies  never  have  closed — ^have  in 
reality  been  far  busier  than  before  the  war.  And  the  British 
navy's  nets  and  traps,  and  her  thousands  of  patrol  boats  made  the 
submarine  commanders'  task  ever  more  difficult.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  latest  German  policy  was  in  effect  the  Allies 
could  again  breathe  easy.  Casualties  at  sea  continued,  but  there 
was  no  general  destruction  as  had  been  promised. 

The  principal  achievement  of  Italy's  navy  in  the  war  has  been 
the  protection  of  her  coast  line.  Indisputably  she  has  dominated 
the  Adriatic,  bottling  up  the  Austrian  fleet  at  Pola.  Not  a  single 
engagement,  worthy  the  name,  has  been  fought  in  that  narrow 
strip  of  water,  only  forty-five  miles  wide  at  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, ninety  at  the  northern  end  and  110  at  the  widest  point. 
Across  this  limited  space  Italy  has  transported  about  200,000 
troops,  with  the  loss  of  but  two  transports,  the  Mari  Chiaro  and 
the  Umberto,  both  of  which  were  small.  A  good  part  of  the 
Serbian  and  Montenegrin  armies  were  carried  to  places  where 
they  might  recuperate,  and  a  considerable  force  of  her  own 
troops  landed  on  the  coast  of  Albania.  This  was  accomplished 
in  defiance  of  Austria's  numerous  submarines,  which  never  have 
achieved  anjrthing  like  the  success  of  the  German  undersea  craft. 

After  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  Austrian  squadrons  of 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers  shelled  several  coast  cities.  But 
these  attacks  soon  ceased  and  all  of  the  500  miles  of  Italy's 
Adriatic  shore,  dented  as  it  is  with  small  harbors  and  flanked  by 
many  islands,  has  been  strangely  immune  from  enemy  depreda- 
tions.   This  is  a  tribute  to  the  Italian  navy  that  cannot  be  easily 
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explained.  The  Italian  oensorsMp,  stricter  than  that  of  any  other 
beBigerent  power,  has  let  through  almost  iioiinngsd^DOiat  her  naval 
actmties.  The  Austrianfi  Bimply  have  refused  to  fi^t,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  their  warcraf t  safe  in  the  harbor  at  Pola  rather 
tiian  risk  the  fortune  of  battle. 

During  the  period  under  review  in  this  volume  the  Italians 
lay  and  waited  for  their  foe  as  they  had  done  for  weary  months. 
Nothing  haM)ened.  A  few  merchant  ships,  sailing  vessels  for  the 
moBt  part,  were  torpedoed,  but  there  was  no  attempt  by  the  Aus- 
trajna  to  sink  enemy  warships.  Italy  kept  up  her  vigil  and  liie 
Austrians  4ozed  in  their  strong  harbor  at  Pola. 

Wfaen  Bulgaria  cast  her  lot  wiHi  Germany  the  fiussian  Black 
Sea  fleet  aheUed  Dedeadatch  and  other  Bulgaisan  <$east  dtieg, 
dama^ring  fortifbcations,  destrojang  diipping  in  the  haii^ors  and 
causing  a  few  casualties  atnong  troops  and  citizens.  These 
dnoonstrations  were  takra  to.  herald  a  landing  of  soldiers  tm  the 
Bulgar  coast,  but  this  expected  event  never  developed.  Russia, 
having  abundant  troubles  in  other  qusaieiB,  has  been  in  no  posi- 
tion to  undertake  an  invasion  of  her  newest  foe's  territory. 

While  allied  vessels  were  pounding  the  forts  at  the  Dardanelles 
it  was  reported  several  times  that  the  Russians  would  cooperate 
in  a  grand  assault,  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  Black  Sea  defenses 
of  the  Ottoman  capital.  The  fortifications  there  were  shelled  a 
few  times  and  various  cities  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Turks 
have  been  bombarded.  But  all  of  this  work  was  desultory,  having 
no  special  purpose  and  accomplishing  little.  Turkish  shipping 
was  driven  from  the  Black  Sea  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  al- 
though a  few  transports  and  siH^ply  vessels  have  made  the 
hasardous  trip  to  Trebizond  and  other  Turkish  ports.  The  Rus- 
sian fleet  has  taken  heavy  toll  among  such  craft  and  to  all  pur- 
poses piuied  the  Turk  to  his  side  of  the  sea,  while  enjoying  all 
of  its  privile^ies. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  Russian  Gancasian  army  in 
the  first  months  of  191«  and  the  movement  down  the  Black  Sea 
coast  was  aided  by  the  fleet,  which  brougbt  supplies  across  the  sea 
to  newly  won  points  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  attack  upon 
Trebizond.    That  city  is  of  considerable  importance,  being  a  mili- 
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tary  base  and  having  a  number  of  industries.  It  was  a  busy  port 
before  the  war  began  and  would  be  a  valuable  rallying  point  for 
future  operations  against  Constantinople.  All  signs  indicated  a 
Russian  offensive  with  Trebizond  as  its  immediate  objective. 
The  harbor's  fortifications  already  had  been  damaged  by  tiie 
Russian  fire,  and  the  fleet  undoubtedly  could  cooperate  in  any 
attack  upon  the  city. 

The  Turkish  navy,  like  the  Austrian,  kept  to  home  waters. 
Scarcely  a  month  passed  that  engagements  were  not  reported 
between  the  Goeben  and  BresUiu  with  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Many  of  these  were  circumstantial,  one  of  which  recounted  a 
long  range  fight  between  the  Goeben  and  Russian  warships,  in 
which  the  Goeben  was  said  to  have  been  severely  damaged.  Ac- 
cording to  subsequent  reports  a  great  hole  in  her  hull  was  patched 
with  cement,  armor  plate  being  unavailable  in  Constantinople. 

Losses  inflicted  upon  British  shipping  up  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  were  slightly  under  4  per  cent  of  the  vessels  flying 
the  British  flag,  and  a  shade  more  than  6  per  cent  in  point  of 
tonnage.  The  loss  of  the  other  Allies,  on  a  basis  of  tonnage,^ 
was  as  follows :  France,  7  per  cent;  Russia,  5  per  cent;  and  Italy, 
4V^  per  cent. 

How  heavy  the  hand  of  war  has  fallen  upon  neutrals  may  be 
judged  from  a  comparison  of  sea  casualties.  Italy  lost  twenty- 
one  steamers  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  70,000  in  the  period  before 
the  reader,  while  Norway,  a  neutral,  lost  fifty  steamers  having 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  96,000,  more  than  25  per  cent  larger. 
Total  allied  shipping  losses  numbered  481  steamships  having  a 
tonnage  of  1,621,000,  and  fifty-seven  sailing  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  47,000.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  neutral  craft  were 
sunk,  whose  tonnage  reached  293,375,  while  sailing  vessels  to  the 
number  of  forty-two,  with  a  tonnage  of  24,001,  were  lost.  Ger- 
many's methods  cost  innocent  bystanders  among  the  nations  al- 
most one-fifth  of  the  damage  done  to  her  foes'  commercial  fleets. 

Inclusive  of  trawlers,  980  merchant  craft  had  been  sunk  by  the 
end  of  February,  of  which  726  were  vessels  of  good  size.  It  was 
destruction  upon  a  scale  never  seen  before,  an  economic  pressure 
that  made  former  wars  seem  mere  tournaments.    And  Germany's 
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most  desperate  attempta  failed  to  aecoBipln^  htr  enab  tte 
haltfa]^  o^  allied  conuBiU'ce.  AUdnucb  it.  wa&  mathemalisaily 
certsiaitiiflt  a peitCCTtageef  theadb^  taaiUxse  ererj  imf  wovld be 
tsrpedoefll;  Hie  werid'a  trawle  went  eai  im  titer  oaual  dkaourels. 

There  waff  a  hns^ster  side  t»  the  ntufrtioaL  ''After  nere  than 
a  year  of  war/'  says  a  British  admiralty  statement^  "the  steam 
shIppiBif  «f  Great  Bnismi  imremaA  ei«^y-dight  vesariia  and  344,- 
OAA  tms^  Franeeattteend  ef  19>15  wna  only  ahevt nine  steamers 
and  12^Qr  tens  ef  the  iirevieus  yeaar^a  totaL  Italy  and  BusHia 
both,  cdiow  aaa  inscreaae  ia  teimafiae. 

''it  m  tbianiowB  ckaor  tiuuk  Hm  shertaiBe:  <i£  tonimge  is  di»r  mot 
te  Hieactiett  a£  anfenmrineflr,  hot  fur  the  greaii  re^uaFemeata  ef  Hat 
miStoxj  and  navBk  ftRea.  The  hriSest.  puUiriKd  skatement  e£ 
these  show  that  they  are  demanding  8,100  vessels  J' 

Another  turn  waa  fifteen  ta*  the  tmAeo^Maasgp  ov»  sea  laws  Air- 
iBC:  the  first  <iuartier  ei  Idlft  bsr  the  araong  of  many  Brikiab  and 
a  conaiderafaie  profiovtieit  e£  Ifcaftan  pMseocer  yeaieha.  Eaxiier 
in  the  war  a  few  Britidv  shtpr  came  into:  New  YoA  haxbixr  wvkh 
gune  aboard,  bufk  th^ir  were  forced  te  afaandbn  the  plan  becamse 
of  American  pretests.  The  seomd  attempt  was  differeBt  and 
so  were  the  dreumstances.  Germany  had  sdiowii;  a  disregard  for 
the  helplessness  of  passenger  craft  that  did  not  permit,  of  forcible 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  defensive  methods  by  aoch  vessels.  The 
Italia(B8,^  in  particular,  displayed  a  resolute  spirit  Dqaiomaitic 
huate  had  no  weis^t  at  Rome  and  one  after  another  the  Italian 
liners  earae  into  New  York  wi1&  trim  three^nch  pkcea  fore  and 
aft  They  had  a  meat  suggestive  look  and  were  manned  by  crews 
traiaed  m  the  navy.  Not  since  the  days  of  open  piracy  had  armed 
merchant  ships  been  seen  in  Am^can;  wttfeers.  Their  presence 
recalled  the  time  when  every  ship  that  sailed  was  prepared  te 
fight  or  run  as  neceseaty  migM  dictate; 

Germany  flatly  refused  to  consider  merchantmeA  with  guna 
aboard  aa  anything  but  warships,  and  gave  notice  that  she  would 
sink  them  withowi  warning.  Once  more  the  relakiena  ofi  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  reached  a  point  that  bordered  on  an 
(qienr  break.  Althengb  thia  never  quite  happened,  the  United 
^»te8  temporizing, and  the  kaiser's  agents  granting  just  enough 
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to  prevent  a  rupture,  the  situation  was  exceedingly  delicate. 
American  contentions  ultimately  were  met  by  the  promise  that 
armed  craft  would  not  be  attacked  unless  they  made  an  offensive 
move.  This  left  things  as  they  had  been  before.  There  was  no 
world  court  to  decide  what  an  offensive  move  meant,  nor  to  en- 
force a  decision. 

The  White  Star  line  announced  in  the  closing  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  that  passenger  service  between  the  United  States 
and  England  would  be  discontinued  until  further  notice.  This 
meant  that  all  of  the  company's  ships  had  been  requisitioned  for 
the  carrying  of  munitions.  It  betokened  a  more  intensive  prep- 
aration for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  England  and  her 
Allies.  It  also  pointed  to  the  swelling  tide  of  supplies  flowing 
from  America. 

France  was  to  sustain  the  supreme  affliction  of  the  war  at  sea 
on  February  26,  1916.  La  Provence  was  sunk  that  day.  She  had 
sailed  from  Marseilles  with  3,500  soldiers  and  a  crew  of  500 
men,  bound  for  Saloniki.  A  torpedo  sent  her  to  the  bottom, 
along  with  3,300  of  those  on  board,  representing  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  sea  in  history.  The  attack  took  place  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  big  liner  plunged  beneath  the  waves  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  after  she  had  been  struck. 

Few  vessels  enjoyed  such  fame  as  the  La  Provence.  Built  in 
1905,  she  broke  the  transatlantic  record  on  her  first  trip  across, 
defeating  the  new  Deutschland  of  the  Hamburg-American  line 
in  a  spectacular  dash  that  brought  her  from  Havre  to  New  York 
hours  ahead  of  the  best  previous  record.  With  a  registry  of  19,- 
000  tons  and  engines  generating  30,000  horsepower  she  was  a 
ship  of  exceptional  grace.  Not  until  the  LuMtania  came  into 
service  did  the  La  Provence  surrender  her  distinction  of  being 
the  fastest  vessel  afloat,  and  strangely  enough  both  she  and  the 
LKsitania  were  to  fall  a  victim  of  German  submarines. 

When  the  torpedo  that  cost  so  many  lives  exploded  within 
the  hull  of  the  La  Provence,  killing  a  good  part  of  the  engine- 
room  crew,  it  was  seen  that  only  a  few  of  her  large  company 
could  escape.  Lifeboats,  rafts,  and  the  makeshift  straws  to 
safety  that  could  be  seized  upon  in  emergency  accommodated  a 
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bare  700  and  odd  men.  The  troops  gathered  on  the  upper  decks 
and  sang  the  "Marseillaise"  as  the  great  hull  settled  in  the  water. 
Officers  embraced  their  men,  some  indulged  in  a  last  whiff  of 
tobacco,  others  prayed  for  the  folks  at  home.  Commandant 
Vesco  stood  on  the  bridge  and  directed  the  launching  of  the  few 
boats  that  got  away.  Then,  as  the  vessel  came  even  with  the 
waves,  he  tossed  his  cap  overboard  and  cried :  "Adieu,  my  boys." 
As  one  man  they  answered : 
"Vive  la  France." 


PART  III  — THE  WAR  ON  THE  EASTERN 

FRONT 


CHAPTER    XV 

SUMMARY     OP     FIRST     YEAR'S     OPERATIONS 

AFTER  the  last  days  of  that  fateful  July,  1914,  had  passed, 
-bringing  mobilization  in  Austria-Hungary,  Serbia,  and 
Russia,  and  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  former  two  coun- 
tries, the  dance  of  death  was  on.  On  August  1,  1914,  <}ermany 
ordered  the  general  mobilization  of  its  armies,  and  on  the  same 
day  declared  war  against  Russia.  Within  a  few  days  the  first 
Russian  advance  into  East  Prussia  began  under  the  leadership 
of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who,  by  a  special  order  of  the  czar,  had 
been  made  commander  in  chief  of  all  Russian  forces  on  August  3, 
1914.  Germany,  fully  occupied  with  its  advance  into  Belgium 
and  France,  offered  hardly  any  resistance,  and  its  forces,  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  the  few  army  corps  permanently 
stationed  along  its  eastern  border  and  reenforced  only  by  local 
reserves,  advanced  only  in  a  few  places,  and  there  only  for  short 
distances,  into  Russian  territory. 

On  August  5, 1914,  Austria-Hungary,  too,  declared  war  against 
Russia,  and  the  next  day  brought  immediately  engagements 
along  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries,  which,  however,  did  not 
develop  seriously  for  some  time.  The  Russian  advance  into 
East  Prussia  had  reached  Marggrabova  by  the  15th,  and  from 
then  on  proceeded  fairly  rapidly  during  the  following  week. 
Memel,  Tilsit,  Insterburg,  Konigsberg,  and  AUenstein — ^to  name 
only  a  few  of  the  more  important  cities  of  East  Prussia — ^were 
either  threatened  with  occupation  by  the  Russian  forces  or  had 
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actually  been  occupied  by  them.  The  entire  Mazurian  Lake  dis- 
trict in  the  soutiieast  of  the  Prusso-Russian  border  region  was 
overrun  with  Russian  troops.  But  about  August  22,  1914,  Ger- 
many awoke  to  the  danger  of  the  Russian  invasion.  General 
von  Hindenburg  was  put  in  command  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Tannenberg,  which  lasted  from  August  22  to  27,  1914, 
inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Russian  armies,  capturing 
tens  of  thousands  of  its  soldiers  and  driving  as  many  more  to 
their  deaths  in  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  Not 
only  did  this  end  for  the  time  the  Russian  invasion  of  Germany, 
but  the  latter  country's  armies  followed  the  retreating  enemy  a 
considerable  distance  into  his  own  territory. 

But  although  such  important  points  as  Lodz  and  Radomsk 
were  occupied  during  the  last  days  of  August  and  tiie  first  days 
of  September,  the  German  advance  into  South  Poland  quickly 
collapsed.  In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had  successfully  in- 
vaded Galicia,  and  by  September  8, 1914,  the  Austro-Hungarians 
evacuated  Lemberg.  In  the  north,  too,  the  Russian  forces  had 
resumed  the  offensive  and  once  more  were  invading  East  Prussia. 
But  they  were  again  beaten  back  by  Von  Hindenburg  on  Sep- 
tember 10-11,  1914,  and,  four  days  later,  on  September  15,  1914, 
suffered  another  serious  defeat  in  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  The 
Galician  invasion,  however,  was  meeting  with  great  success.  By 
September  16,  1914,  the  important  Austrian  fortress  of 
Przemysl — sixty  miles  west  of  Lemberg — ^had  been  reached  and 
its  siege  begun.  By  September  26,  1914,  the  Russians  had 
reached  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  were  flooding  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Bukowina,  threatening  an  imminent  invasion  of 
Hungary  itself. 

The  first  week  of  October,  1914,  brought  a  third  invasion  of 
East  Prussia  which,  however,  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the  two 
preceding  it,  and  which  was  partly  repulsed  before  October  was 
ended.  In  the  meantime  Austria  had  called  upon  Germany  for 
immediate  help  in  Galicia,  and  by  October  2,  1914,  strong  Ger- 
man-Austrian forces  had  entered  Poland  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Russian  pressure  on  Galicia,  reaching  the  Upper  Vistula  on 
October  11,  1914,  and  advancing  against  Poland's  capital,  War- 
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fiaw.  On  the  same  day  the  siege  of  PnemjrBl  was  lifted,  after  a 
Russian  attonpt  to  take  it  by  storm  had  been  successfully  beaten 
off  a  few  days  earlier.  Tfarous^ut  tiie  balance  of  October,  1914, 
the  heaviest  kind  of  fighting  took  plaoe  in  Galicia  and  the 
Bukowina.  In  the  latter  district  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
were  successful,  and  on  October  22,  1914,  reoccupied  Czemovitz 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  province. 

By  November  7,  1914,  the  Russians  were  back  again  in  East 
Prussia,  but  encountered  determined  resistance  and  suffered  a 
series  of  defeats.  However,  although  they  were  repulsed  in 
many  places,  they  succeeded  in  retaining  a  foothold  in  many 
others.  At  the  same  time  very  strong  Russian  forces  had  ad- 
vanced from  Novo  Georgievsk  across  the  Vistula  toward  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Posen  and  Silesia.  In  the  face  of  these 
ibe  Austro-Hungarian-German  forces  immediately  gave  up  their 
attempted  advance  against  Warsaw  and  retreated  beyond  their 
own  borders  into  Upper  Silesia  and  West  Galicia.  By  the  middle 
of  Novmber  an  extensive  Russian  offensive  was  under  way 
along  the  entire  front  Nowhere,  however,  did  it  meet  witii 
anything  but  passing  success.  In  East  Prussia  and  in  North 
Poland  the  G^-mans  won  battle  affao:  battle  and  steadily  ad- 
vanced against  Lodz.  About  November  22,  1914,  it  looked  as  if 
the  tide  was  going  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  Russian  acms.  One 
German  army  group  seemed  completely  surrounded  to  the  north- 
east of  Lodz.  But,  althou^  losing  a  large  part  of  its  effective- 
ness, it  managed  to  break  through  tiie  Russian  ring  and  to  con- 
nect again  with  the  other  German  forces  by  Novembv  26, 1914. 
At  tiie  same  time  heavy  fighting  occurred  around  Cracow  and  in 
the  Bukowina  where  the  Russians  again  occupied  Czemovitz  on 
November  27,  1914. 

Lodz  fell  on  December  6,  1914.  On  the  7th  the  Russians  were 
again  repulsed  in  the  Masurian  Lakes  region.  Throughout  that 
month  and  January,  1915,  very  severe  fighting  took  place  in  tiie 
Carpatiiian  Mountains,  and  by  the  end  of  January,  1915,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  forces  were  in  possession  of  all  tiie  passes, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  drive  the  Russians  from  the  north  side 
of  the  mountains.    In  the  meanwliile  tiie  Russians  were  pressing 
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their  attacks  against  East  Prussia  with  renewed  vigor  and 
greatly  augmented  forces,  and  by  February  7,  1915,  had  again 
advanced  to  tiie  Mazurian  Lakes.  In  a  battle  lasting  nine  days. 
Von  Hindenburg  once  more  defeated  the  Russian  army  and  drove 
it  back  into  North  Poland,  inflicting  very  heavy  losses.  At  the 
end  of  another  week,  February  24,  1915,  the  Russians  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  Bukowina. 

Von  Hindenburg  had  followed  up  his  new  success  at  the 
Mazurian  Lakes  with  a  drive  into  North  Poland,  undoubtedly 
with  the  object  of  invading  Courland.  Hardly  had  it  gotten  under 
way  when  the  Galician  fortress  of  Przemysl  was  forced  to  sur- 
render on  March  22, 1915.  This  not  only  gained  for  the  Russians 
a  large  booty  in  prisoners,  munitions,  and  equipment,  but  also 
released  the  great  army  that  had  been  besieging  the  fortress.  It 
was  thrown  immediately  against  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
in  Galicia,  who  were  driven  back  again  rapidly  into  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  Again  Austria  appealed  to  Germany  for 
help.  General  von  Mackensen  was  sent  to  the  rescue  with  an 
army  made  up  largely  from  troops  taken  from  Von  Hindenburg's 
forces.  Thereby  the  latter  again  was  forced  to  stop  further 
operations  in  the  north.  Von  Mackensen's  combined  Austro- 
Hungarian-German  armies  had  an  immense  supply  of  guns  and 
munitions,  both  of  which  were  beginning  to  run  short  in  the 
Russian  army.  With  these  they  blasted  away  Russian  line  after 
line,  driving  the  Russians  finally  almost  completely  out  of  Galicia, 
after  retaking  Przemysl  on  June  3,  1915,  and  Lemberg  on  June 
24, 1915. 

In  the  north,  in  the  meantime,  the  Germans  had  received  re- 
enforcements  filling  the  gap  that  Von  Mackensen's  Galician 
operations  had  caused.  With  these  they  invaded  Courland  while 
other  forces  landed  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  With  these  two  groups 
they  pushed  south  and  soon  connected  with  Von  Hindenburg's 
army  before  Novo  Georgievsk  and  Warsaw.  The  latter  had  been 
there  practically  ever  since  early  in  January,  1915,  when  after 
the  fall  of  Lodz  it  had  gradually  advanced  against  Poland's 
capital,  but  was  held  within  seven  miles  of  it  along  the  Bzura 
and  Rawka  Rivers,  where  many  bloody  engagements  were  fought. 
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At  ttiesaaoe  time  that  these  two  giMmps  fonmed  a  junotion  ¥an 
Jjfiaokensen  came  up  wdth  his  forces  from  lite  soiitti,  ttaki^g 
Zemost  and  liuMiii  and  dnvestmsr  Ivaogwod.  immediiMgr  lUie 
drive  for  Waa?saw  began  from  all  sides.  PntbuiA,  on  dhe  XTaraff, 
fell  on  July  25,  1915,  and  on  July  SO,  1915,  the  Russians  begmi 
the  €F^^^uatiflSL  of  Warsaw  and  retreated  ixmard  a  !9sry  .dtDonii^ 
fortified  line  that  had  been  prepared  and  ran  from  Kovno  ficmth 
through  <2rodno  and  ^eat-IitovslL 


^aAPTER    XVi 


l^AREFF     iFOSTRJGSSSS 

T\JIE  5th  of  Augnfit,  1915i,  was  a  iatef ul  d^  fer  ike  Aussum 
csasnies.  The  fall  of  Warsaw,  an  ithat  &te,  was  omikmsd  iay 
the  4iaoupaliQii  of  Pdand's  anoieDt  Qapital  by  German  «ferces 
under  the  command  «f  Prince  Leoa^old  of  Bavaria*  (brother  ^t 
Khkg  liudw^  HI  of  fia^UKiiia  and  Ban-in4law  'Of  Sn^eiwr  ffi^ranais 
JioBcgdi  of  Aaisteia-Ibiikgary.  This  in  itself  would  besve  tbeen  s, 
.eev&ne  fiethack  to  the  jfiiusaian  arms.  Bui  tthe  (ConBeQuences  twdiidi 
this  event  was  bound  to  have  were  of  leven  cheater  impoctanee. 
Jh  an  tearlier  part  of  4ihss  woxik  we  ddeapd  at  .some  length  of 
ibe  aisrangement  «f  Bussia^s  .'gir^dle  nf  festneases  ^sriiidh— 4k> 
repeat  only  the  most  important — stretched  from  Kovno  in  the 
mottk  HsMfagh  OUka,  "Gnrodmo,  Oasavekx^  LQEmsa,  OGdudemka,  sind 
Xkfm  getrivgitfvtsk  to  powerful  Wasvaw  stnd  dSrom  HaeaFB  to  ddne 
dEHmtii  and  east  to  ivangorod  ^oid  firetrt-Lntovsk.  SQbese  yerana- 
nent  f  srtitfifiiifticms  were  supponted  iby  ^strong  tnafaoral  drasTiera  for 
obfitaoles  in  the  form  (rf  rivers.  Sliae  iNiieiDeiL,  Belir,  Namffi, 
VM;iila  and  Si^  witti  liieir  inrtermhadBrte  Endings,  made  uxxme 
dfficutt  i»  cross  in  some  places  fby  extensive  Hswamp  ihmds,  had, 
together  wOBn  #ie  lEortified  places,  offered  ideal  means  for  strong 
defense.  Agun  <and  again,  throughoiit  ^e  first  -Urirteen  mtni&s 
of  th^.war,  German  axkl  Austrian  troops  had  driven  tiie  Russian 
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forces  back  to  these  defensive  lines — ^but  no  farttier.  Behind 
tiiis  shelter  the  Russians  were  able  to  recuperate  from  the 
severest  reverses  and,  thanks  to  a  very  extensive  and  compara- 
tively scientific  network  of  railways,  reserves  and  reenforce- 
ments  could  be  brought  up  from  interior  points  until  armies 
which  apparently  had  been  beaten  to  a  standstill  emerged  again, 
stronger  than  ever  in  number  and  equipment,  to  undertake  a 
new  offensive  against  the  German  masses. 

Just  previous  to  the  fall  of  Warsaw  the  eastern  front,  roughly 
speaking,  was  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
with  the  northern  side  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  about  forty  miles  northwest  of  Riga,  and  with  the  southern 
side  starting  from  Chotin  on  the  River  Dniester  in  Russian 
Bessarabia,  very  close  to  the  point  where  that  Russian  province 
touches  Rumania  and  Galicia.  The  apex  was  at  Warsaw.  When 
this  apex  caved  in  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians,  it  fol- 
lowed logically  that  something  had  to  happen  to  the  two  lines 
that  met  there.  That  the  Russians  retreated  from  Warsaw  on 
account  of  some  insurmountable  difficulties  which  made  the 
further  holding  of  this  most  important  center  impossible,  is 
quite  clear.  It  has  been  established  by  now,  almost  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  this  step  became  necessary  because  of  insufficient 
munitions.  But  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  still  remained  true 
that  whatever  caused  their  retreat  from  Warsaw  would  exert  a 
similar  influence  on  their  capacity  to  hold  their  second  line  of 
permanent  fortifications.  And  events  immediately  following  the 
fall  of  Warsaw  proved  this  contention.  Backward  and  back- 
ward fell  the  Russian  lines  during  the  following  weeks  until  by 
the  end  of  October,  1915,  the  two  sides  of  the  erstwhile  triangle 
had  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  Russian  front  was  found  now 
along  the  base  of  the  triangle  stretching  from  Riga  through 
Friedrichstadt,  liirough  a  point  somewhat  west  of  Dvinsk,  thence 
almost  due  south,  skirting  Pinsk  slightly  to  the  east,  and  again 
running  south  in  front  of  Rovno,  entering  Galicia  at  a  point 
about  halfway  between  Zlochoff  and  Tamopol,  and  following, 
slightly  to  the  west,  tiie  River  Sereth  to  a  point  on  the  Dniester 
only  a  few  miles  west  from  where  it  had  ended  in  August,  1915. 
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How  immense  a  Iobb  this  involved  for  the  Rossians  can  be 
easiljr  seen  \jy  r  glance  at  a  map.  Tfae  territory  that  feU  into 
German  hands  exceeded  50,000  square  miles,  ynOi  millions  of 
inhabitants,  containing  aome  of  the  most  valuable  railway  lines 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  and  including  besides  Warsaw 
such  important  places  as  Mitau,  Eovno,  Vilna,  Grodno,  Bielostok, 
Brest-Litovsk,  Ivangorod,  Cfaolm,  Kovel,  Pinsk.  Though  the 
Russians  destroyed  many  of  the  railways,  drove  off  men  and 
cattle  alike,  and  moved  vast  quantities  of  supplies,  equipment, 
and  valuables  of  all  kinds,  tfae  time  and  the  facilities  at  llieir 
disposal  were  so  insufficient  that  Hie  victorious  German  armies 
were  bound  to  iind  still  untold  quantities  of  all  liiese.  The  out- 
break of  winter,  it  is  true,  finally  halted  the  German  advanoe, 
tlie  force  of  which  gradually  would  have  spent  itself  anyhow  on 
account  of  tfae  ever-Jengthening  lines  of  communication  with  its 
bases.  In  spite  oi  IMs,  however,  it  is  next  to  micaculous  that 
the  RuBBians  were  at  all  able  to  form  a  new  line  and  to  withdraw 
beyond  this  line,  after  all,  the  largest  part  of  their  forces.  This 
accomplishment  was  only  a  renewed  proof  of  the  remarkable 
ability  of  the  Russian  leaders  at  least  along  one  line— the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  immense  maaies.  It  also  showed  once  more  tiie 
wonderful  resilient  of  the  Russian  arnues  and  the  immeiiBe 
advaatages  wbkk  are  to  be  derived  from  a  practically  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  men. 

Almost  as  remarkable  as  the  compactness  and  efficiency  of 
the  Sussian  retreat  was  ilie  swiftness  and  insistency  of  the 
German  advance.  Throug^lioat  the  G^man  offensive  leading  up 
to  and  f oUowing  tfae  fall  of  Warsaw  the  German  armies  in  tbe 
TkQiih  and  center  of  &e  eastern  front  cooperated  closdy  with 
the  Austrian  forces  in  iiie  south.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind 
as  wefl  as  tfae  fact  that  for  this  entire  campaign  the  General 
Staffs  of  tbe  Central  Powers  had  conceived  one  plan,  according 
to  which  all  their  armies  proceeded.  This  frequently  neces- 
sitated the  halting  of  the  advance  on  one  or  more  points  in  order 
to  enable  some  other  army  at  some  other  point  to  overcome 
obstacles  which  had  proved  more  difficult  Considering  the 
immense  extent  of  tfae  eastern  front — which  from  considerably 
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over  700  miles  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1915,  gradually 
shortened  to  about  600  miles  by  the  end  of  October,  1915 — ^it  is 
little  short  of  marvelous  that  the  German- Austrian  offensive 
should  at  no  time  have  lost  its  cohesion.  In  order  to  get  a 
clearer  perspective  of  the  somewhat  complicated  operations  of 
a  large  number  of  separate  army-units,  we  will  divide  the  entire 
eastern  front  into  three  sections  and  follow  separately  the 
operations  of  each. 

In  the  north — from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  Novo  Georgievsk — 
Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  was  in  command.  Under  him 
there  were  four  armies,  each  under  a  German  general:  that 
under  Von  Bulow  in  the  extreme  north;  that  under  Von  Eich- 
hom  to  the  south  of  the  former  and  facing  the  Niemen  River 
and  the  fortress  of  Kovno;  the  two  other  armies  under  Von 
Scholtz  and  Von  Gallwitz — ^the  latter  the  farthest  south — ^were 
to  attack  the  Nareff-Bobr  line  between  Novo  Georgievsk  and 
Lomza. 

The  central  group  was  under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  and  was  reenforced  by  another  army 
under  (Jeneral  von  Woyrsch,  which  previous  to  the  fall  of  War- 
saw had  been  fighting  more  independently  somewhat  to  the 
south  and,  a  day  before  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  had  forced  the 
strong  fortress  of  Ivangorod  on  August  4,  1915. 

The  southern  group  was  originally  exclusively  Austro-Hun- 
garian.  But  during  the  early  sununer  of  1915  a  German  army 
under  General  von  Mackensen  had  been  sent  into  Galicia  to 
cooperate  with  the  Austrian  forces  in  freeing  Przemysl  and 
Lemberg  after  they  had  assisted  in  throwing  back  the  left  wing 
of  the  Russian  forces  then  fighting  in  Galicia  and  in  forcing 
them  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
Carpathians.  This  problem  having  been  solved,  these  mixed 
Austro-Hungarian-German  forces  were  rearranged  and  reen- 
forced, and,  under  the  command  of  Von  Mackensen,  were  to  at- 
tack the  retreating  Russians  around  Brest-Litovsk.  The  left 
wing  of  this  group  was  under  the  command  of  Archduke  Joseph 
Ferdinand.  To  the  southeast  of  this  entire  group  was  another 
army  under  the  Austrian  General  Pflanzer-Baltin,  which  in  the 
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eariy  summer  (1915)  had  driven  the  Russians  out  of  the 
Bukowina. 

On  August  8,  1915,  the  attack  on  Kovno  was  begrun*  At  the 
same  time  the  German  forces  advanced  against  Lomza  and  still 
farther  south  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Warsaw- 
Biek>stok-Vilna*Petrograd  railroad,  their  main  objective  for 
the  present.  AH  these  advances  found  serious  opposition  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  who  successfully  attempted  to  hold  up 
the  enemy  everywhere  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  their 
retreating  armies.  On  August  10,  1915,  the  Russians  attempted 
an  unsuccessful  sortie  from  Kovno.  Farther  south,  as  far  as 
Lomza,  the  Russian  forces  continued  their  retreat,  fighting  con** 
tinuous  rear-guard  actions  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  hard- 
pressing  en^ny,  who,  however,  gradually  came  closer  and  closer 
to  the  Nareff-Bofar  line.  Of  course  the  losses  on  both  sides 
throughout  this  continuous  fighting  were  severe.  Tlie  Russians 
lost  thousands  of  men  by  capture,  for  although  they  succeeded 
in  withdrawing,  practically  intact,  the  principal  parts  of  tiieir 
armies  before  liie  Germans  could  come  up  in  strong  ^lou^ 
numbers  to  risk  attacks,  smaller  detachments  here  and  there 
lost  contact  with  the  main  body  and  fell  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  and  Austrians,  so  that  there  passed  hardly  a  day  when 
the  official  reports  did  not  contain  some  claims  about  a  few  thou- 
sand men  having  been  captured* 

Soutii  of  the  Niemen  the  Russians  attacked  Von  Eichhom's 
army  along  the  Dvina  River,  but  were  thrown  back  with  severe 
losses.  On  August  11,  1915,  Von  Scholtz's  group  occupied  the 
bridgehead  at  Vibia,  which  had  been  stubbornly  defended  until 
the  Russian  retreat  had  progressed  far  enough  to  make  its  fur- 
ther possession  unessential.  The  same  forces  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Gac  Rivar,  soutii  of  the  Nareff,  capturing  during 
tiiree  days'  fighting  almost  5,000  m^.  Von  GallwitsE  with  his 
army  stormed  on  liie  same  day  Zamlnroff  and  then  pressed  on 
through  Andrzejow  toward  the  east.  South  of  the  Nareflf, 
toward  liie  Bug  and  Brest-Iitovsk,  the  fighting  cooatinued 
throughout  the  following  days.  Wherever  possible  the  Russians 
resisted,  and  every  little  stream  was  used  by  them  to  its  utmost 
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P6«»bflftie0  iH  4^ying  the  advance  of  tbe  eoiemy.  On  AogmA 
I89  1916,  a  Wrongly  fortified  position  in  the  Forest  of  Doouni- 
innka  f«n  into  German  hands.  On  the  same  day  an  onUying 
foitilled  position  north  of  Novo  Georgievsk  had  to  surrender  and 
ottier  forces  'fif hting  between  the  Nareff  and  Bng  reached  the 
^ina  and  Nurzets  Rivers.  The  latter  was  crossed  late  on  Auguart 
15, 1915,  after  tiie  most  severe  kind  of  fighting. 

Kovno's  garrison  attempted  on  that  day  another  unsnooessfoi 
sortie,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  100  men  and  in  dight  gains 
on  tlie  part  of  the  besi^ing  forces.  Tbie  latter  snccess  was  also 
repeated  before  Novo  Georgievsk.  By  this  time  the  general 
retreat,  and  the  ever-increasing  pt^ssure  on  tbe  part  of  the 
advancing  enemy  made  itself  felt  even  in  ttie  most  northiem  part 
of  the  Russian  line.  There,  as  weU  as  in  the  farthest  sontii  «f 
ihe  line,  the  least  changes  took  i^aoe.  But  on  Angunt  15,  I91S, 
German  troops  attacked  the  Russians  neur  Kupishky,  at  tiw 
point  where  tiie  original  Rusian  front  turned  toward  the  sovth- 
wetft,  and  threw  them  back  successfully  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, capturing  at  tiie  same  time  some  2,000  oSoers  and  men. 

August  17,  1915,  marks  the  begmning  of  the  end  tar  Kovno 
and  Novo  Georgievsk.  On  that  day  both  oi  these  f  srtresses  tort 
some  ^  thrir  evtiying  forts,  and  befwe  Kovno  akme  4^600  Bns- 
rians  and  over  200  guns  feU  into  the  hancb  ef  the  Gennasift. 
During  the  night  of  August  18,  1915,  Kovno  fell,  afiw  having 
been  defended  most  valiantly  against  the  evar-repeated  attacks 
on  ijke  part  of  One  Germans  under  General  von  Eichhom.  It  was 
one  of  the  strongest  Russian  fortresses,  with  deven  ontlying 
forts  en  both  sides  of  the.Niemen,  conmanding  this  river  rt  the 
point  where  it  turns  from  its  northerly  covrae  tewstnd  the  weet 
and  defending  the  approach  to  Vilna  from  the  wert.  Over  400 
gnns  and  vart  quantities  of  supplies  and  equipment  as  well  as 
about  4,000  officers  and  men  made  up  the  booty.  On  the  same 
day  adfitional  forts  of  Novo  Georgievsk  fell,  aithoiigh  the 
forlTCss  itself  still  held  out.  The  fall  of  Kovno,  expected  and 
discoonted  as  it  undonbtedly  was  by  Ihe  Russians,  was  a  serious 
blow.  It  now  became  absc^tely  necessary  to  withdraw  aU  their 
forces  in  that  seetar  b^nnd  tiie  Niemen,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
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being  cut  off  by  German  columns  advancing  from  Kovno  to  the 
south  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Niemen.  This  need  found 
expression  in  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from 
the  line  Kalvarya-Suvalki.  For  the  Germans  an  additional 
advantage  arose  in  their  ability  to  establish  contact  between 
Von  Hindenburg's  forces  in  Poland  and  Von  Billow's  army  in 
Courland  and  thereby  remove  all  possibility  of  having  the  tatter's 
right  wing  enveloped. 

As  if  the  fall  of  Kovno  had  given  a  new  impetus  to  the 
Germans,  their  attacks  on  Novo  Georgievsk  were  now  renewed 
with  redoubled  vigor.  On  August  20,  1915,  this  last  of  the 
important  strongholds  of  tiie  Niemen-Nareff-Vistula  line  fell, 
although  the  less  important  fortresses  of  Olita,  Grodno,  and 
Ossovetz  were  still  in  Russian  hands.  There,  too,  large  numbers 
of  men  and  guns  and  immense  amounts  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies were  the  rewards  of  the  victor.  It  is  said  that  the  total 
number  of  men  taken  before  and  in  Novo  Georgievsk  aggregated 
85,000,  while  the  number  of  guns  exceeded  700.  While  the  town 
was  still  burning  from  the  final  bombardment — in  which  some 
of  the  famous  Austrian  mortars  of  heavy  caliber  participated — 
the  German  Emperor,  accompanied  by  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg,  General  von  Falkenhayn,  Chief  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff,  General  von  Beseler  and  many  other  high  officers, 
entered  this  latest  conquest  of  his  victorious  armies,  over  which 
he  later  held  a  review. 

The  continued  retreat  of  the  Russian  anny  and  the  menacing 
and  ever-increasing  pressure  of  the  advancing  Germans,  of 
course,  could  have  only  one  result  on  the  fate  of  the  few  posi- 
tions which  were  still  held  by  the  Russians  by  now  west  of  the 
Vilna-Grodno-Bielostok  line.  Unless  they  were  willing  to  risk 
the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  troops  by  having  their  lines  of 
retreat  cut  off,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  as  many  as 
their  means  of  transportation  and  their  efforts  to  delay  the 
Germans  permitted.  As  a  result  the  fortified  town  of  Ossovetz 
on  the  Bobr  was  evacuated  and  occupied  by  the  Germans  on 
August  23, 1915.  A  few  miles  south,  beyond  the  Nareff ,  Tykotsjm 
suffered  the  same  fate.    In  the  latter  instance  the  Russians  lost 
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ever  lyBOO  men  and  70  marhine  gims.  Still  farther  south,  near 
Bielak,  Russian  resistance  was  net  any  mwe  successful.  East 
of  Ko¥no  liie  <jerman  advance  was  not  as  sueeessfol;  at  least 
liie  Russians  were  able  in  that  region  to  delay  the  enemy  to  a 
greater  extent,  although  the  delay  had  to  be  bought  dearly.  But 
considering  the  short  distance  at  which  Vilna  was  located  and 
the  great  importance  of  that  aky  as  a  railroad  center  for  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  main  forces,  any  effort  that 
promised  success  was  well  worth  even  heavy  losses.  Through- 
out ttie  following  days  the  f (»-ces  of  the  northern  group  pressed 
on  relentlessly  to  the  east  and  south,  d^yed  here  and  there, 
but  succeeding  m  forcing  bade  the  Russian  troops  stop  by  step. 


CHAPTES    XVII 

THB  CONQUSBT  OF  GBOBNO  AND  VILNA 

WITH  the  f  aU  of  OHta,  Bieloetok,  and  Bresfe^atavsk,  which 
took  fdace  on  August  25-26,  1915,  and  is  described  in  more 
detail  in  another  chapter,  the  northern  group  unda*  Von  Hinden- 
burg  immediately  increased  its  activities,  bi  Courlaad,  south  of 
Mitan,  near  Bansk,  heavy  lighting  took  place,  and  the  Russian 
tines,  which  had  hdd  their  own  throughout  the  entire  rdxeat  of 
ttue  Russian  armies  in  Poland,  began  to  give  way.  At  one  other 
point  the  RussiaBs  had  fought  back  inevitable  retreat  with  special 
stobbomness,  and  that  was  due  west  of  Groino,  in  ibe  neighbor- 
hood of  Augufitovo,  which  had  seen  such  desperate  fighting  dur- 
ing and  f  <dk)wing  the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prwms^.  But 
there,  too,  now  tiie  'Germans  began  to  make  headway  and  were 
advancing  a^nst  tbe  Niemen  and  the  last  Rnsstan  stvon^<M 
on  it,  Grodno. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  considerable  activity  devdoped 
at  Ihe  utmost  smithem  end  of  the  line  in  eastern  Galicia,  opera- 
tions of  equal  extent  and  of  great  imp<»tance  took  place  at  the 
extreme  northern  end,  in  the  vicinity  of  Riga.    On  August  80, 
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1915,  parts  of  Von  Hindenburg's  northern  group,  under  General 
von  Beseler,  reached  positions  south  of  Friedrichstadt  on  the 
Dvina.  Other  troops  under  General  von  Eichhom  advanced  to 
the  northeast  of  Olita  in  the  direction  of  Vilna,  while  still  other 
forces  farther  south  stormed  the  city  of  Lipsk,  less  than  twenty 
miles  west  of  Grodno,  after  having  forced  a  crossing  over  the 
Vidra  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Sukelka.  The  fighting  around 
Friedrichstadt  continued  throughout  the  last  days  of  August, 
1915.  To  the  south  of  the  Niemen  the  advance  against  the 
Grodno-Vilna  railway  continued  without  cessation.  Whatever 
troops  were  not  engaged  in  pursuing  the  retreating  Russian 
forces  were  now  being  concentrated  on  the  approaching  attack 
against  the  last  Russian  fortress  in  Poland — ^Grodno,  To  the 
south  of  it,  by  August  31,  1915,  they  had  reached  Kuznitsa,  on 
the  Bielostok-Grodno  railway.  The  investment  of  Grodno  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  that  day.  It  was  then  that  the  first 
reports  came  that  heavy  artillery  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Germans  and  was  throwing  its  devastating  shells  into  the  fort- 
ress from  the  western  front.  Little  hope  was  left  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  a  successful  resistance.  For  whenever  these  heavy 
guns  had  been  brought  into  play  before,  they  had  blasted  their 
way  to  the  desired  goal,  no  matter  how  strong  or  modem  had 
been  the  defenses  of  steel  and  cement. 

For  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from  Grodno  there  were 
available  two  railroads,  one  running  north  to  Vilna  and  another 
running  at  first  southeast  to  Mosty,  and  there  dividing  into  two 
branches  by  both  of  which  finally  in  a  roundabout  way  either 
Minsk  or  KaefF  could  be  reached.  The  Germans,  of  course,  were 
eager  to  cut  off  these  lines  of  retreat.  The  latter  road  was 
threatened  by  the  forces  approaching  Grodno  from  the  south. 
Before  they  reached  it,  however,  troops  from  Von  Hindenburg's 
group  on  September  1,  1915,  cut  the  Grodno-Vilna  railroad  at 
Czamoko.  On  the  same  day  some  of  the  western  outer  forts  of 
Grodno  fell.  Fort  No.  4  being  stormed  by  Nortii  German 
Landwehr  regiments  and  Fort  No.  4a  by  other  troops  from 
Baden.  In  both  cases  the  Russians  resisted  valiantly,  with 
numerically  so  inferior  garrisons  that  the  Germans  could  report 
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the  €«ptan  0I  #Bir  <60  RussiaBfi,  After  tlie  faU  of  tiieie  two 
fortilled  works  the  bAlaace  of  the  advaseed  western  forts  of 
Grodno  were  e^rscimted  by  the  Russians.  This,  indeed,  was  tbe 
begmninfir  of  the  end  for  the  last  great  Russian  fortresB.  On 
SeptembCT  2, 1915,  Grodno  was  taken  by  Vcm  Hindenbnsr's  army 
after  a  eroBiung  o^er  the  Nienen  had  been  forced.  Tlie  Bns- 
nans,  however,  again  had  managed  to  eseape  with  thor  armies. 
Tlie  entire  lack  in  the  official  German  annoimeement  of  any 
referenee  to  the  Russian  garrison  of  Grodno  suggests  that 
there  was  no  garrison  left  ksy  the  time  the  Germans  took  the 
fortress.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  Germans  of  eoorse 
continued  to  captare  Rossians  in  fairly  large  qnantities  for, 
naturally,  nnmeiwis  dftaehments  lost  ooiHtaet  with  tiie  main 
body  during  the  retreat. 

With  the  fall  of  Grodno  the  next  objective  of  the  German 
troops  became  Vilna.  Indeed,  on  the  very  day  of  Grodno's  occu- 
pation, German  cavalry  reached  the  northwest  and  western 
region  immediately  adjoining  Vilna,  in  spite  of  the  most  deter- 
mined Russian  resistance.  These,  of  course,  were  troops  that 
had  not  participated  in  the  drive  against  Grodno,  but  during  that 
time  had  been  fighting  the  Russians  farther  to  the  north,  and  now 
that  Grodno  was  no  longer  to  be  feared,  started  a  drive  of  their 
own  against  Vilna.  Vilna  is  second  in  importance  among  Polish 
cities  only  to  Warsaw  itself.  By  September  8,  1915,  detach- 
ments of  General  von  Eichhom's  army  had  reached  Troki,  hardly 
more  than  ten  miles  west  of  Vilna. 

Hie  RsBsian  front  had  now  been  pushed  back  everywhere  over 
a  wide  extent,  which  varied  from  about  twenty  miles  in  tiie 
extreme  sontheast  and  about  fifty  miles  in  the  regions  east  of 
Grodno  and  Kovno,  and  to  the  north  of  this  territory  to  afanoot 
200  miles  in  the  center  east  of  Warsaw  and  Brestlitovsk.  Of 
the  great  Busstan  fortresses  of  the  first  and  second  line,  built  as  a 
protection  against  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  advanoes,  mme 
remained  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Russians*  It  was  true  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Russian  armies  had  succeeded  m  extricating 
itsdf  from  diis  disaster  and  withdrawing  to  the  east  to  form 
there  a  new  line.    But  it  was  also  true  that  this  retreat  of  the 
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Russian  army  had  cost  dearly  in  men,  material,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  temporarily,  the  morale  of  the  troops  themselves.  For  a 
considerable  period  of  time  during  the  retreat  rumors  were 
heard  of  changes  in  the  leadership  of  the  Russian  armies.  These 
rumors  gained  strength  when  it  was  announced  that  General 
Soukhomlinoff  had  resigned  as  minister  of  war  and  that  some  of 
the  commanding  generals  of  the  different  individual  army  groups 
had  been  replaced  by  others.  In  view  of  these  changes  it  did  not 
come  as  a  surprise  when  on  September  7, 1915,  it  was  announced 
that  the  czar  himself  had  taken  over  the  supreme  command  of 
all  his  armies,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 

The  announcement  reached  the  outside  world  first  in  the  form 
of  the  following  telegram  from  the  czar  to  President  Poincar6  of 
France : 

"In  placing  myself  to-day  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  armies  I 
have  in  my  heart,  M.  President,  the  most  sincere  wishes  for  the 
greatness  of  France  and  the  victory  of  her  glorious  army. 

"Nicholas." 

This  was  followed  on  September  8,  1915,  by  the  publication  of 
the  official  communication  by  which  the  czar  relieved  the  grand 
duke  from  his  command  and  appointed  him  viceroy  of  the 
Caucasus  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  the 
Caucasus.    It  read  as  follows : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was  unavoidably  prevented 
from  following  the  inclination  of  my  soul  to  put  myself  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  That  was  why  I  intrusted  you  with  the  com- 
mandership  in  chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

"Under  the  eyes  of  all  Russia  Your  Imperial  Highness  has  given 
proof  during  the  war  of  a  steadfast  bravery  which  has  caused  a 
feeling  of  profound  confidence  and  called  forth  the  sincere  good 
wishes  of  all  who  followed  your  operations  through  the  inevitable 
vicissitudes  of  war. 

"My  duty  to  my  country,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me  by 
God,  compels  me  to-day,  when  the  enemy  has  penetrated  into 
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the  isteriar  of  the  empire,  to  take  sapreme  command  of  the 
actiee  farces,  and  to  afaare  with  the  anoiy  the  fatipie  of  war, 
and  to  safegoard  with  it  Ruasrian  soil  from  attempts  of  the 
eoCTfiy.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable,  bat  my  duty 
and  my  desire  detamine  me  in  my  resolutton  tor  the  good  of 
the  state. 

^Tlie  invasion  of  the  enemy  on  tiie  western  front,  wiiieh  neces- 
sitates the  greatest  possible  concaitratkm  of  civil  and  military 
authorities  as  well  as  tiie  unification  of  command  in  the  field,  has 
turned  our  attention  from  the  southern  front.  At  this  moment 
I  recognize  the  necessity  of  your  assistance  and  counsels  on  the 
southwn  front,  and  I  appoint  you  viceroy  of  tihe  Caucasus  and 
commander  in  diief  of  the  valiant  Caucasian  army. 

*'I  express  to  Your  Imperial  Highness  my  profound  gratitude 
and  that  of  the  country  for  your  labors  daring  the  war. 

"Nicholas," 

The  grand  duke  addressed  his  former  armies  before  departing 
to  his  new  sphere  of  activity  as  follows: 

"VaKant  Army  and  Fleet :  To-day  your  august  supreme  chief, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  places  himself  at  your  head;  I  bow 
before  your  heroism  of  more  than  a  year,  and  express  to  you  my 
cordial,  warm,  and  sincere  appreciation. 

"I  believe  steadfastly  that  because  the  emperor  himself,  to 
whom  you  have  taken  your  oath,  conducts  you,  you  will  display 
achievements  hitherto  unknown.  I  believe  that  God  from  this 
day  will  accord  to  His  elect  His  all-powerful  aid,  and  will  bring 
to  him  victory. 

•TTICHOLAS, 

•'General  Aide  de  Camp.'* 

Another  of  the  small  southern  tributaries  of  the  Niemen  which 
offered  excellent  opportunities  for  resistance  of  which  the  Rus- 
sians promptiy  availed  themselves,  was  tiite  Zelvianka  River, 
which  joins  ihe  Niemen  just  west  of  Mosty.  The  fighting  which 
went  on  there  for  a  few  days  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  rear-guard  actions,  and  was  typical  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
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fighting  during  the  Russian  retreat.  Whenever  the  Germans 
advanced  far  enough  and  in  large  enough  numbers  to  endanger 
the  retreating  armies,  the  latter  would  speed  up  as  much  as 
possible  until  they  reached  one  of  the  many  small  rivers  with 
which  that  entire  region  abounds.  There  sufficiently  large  forces 
to  delay  the  advance,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two,  would  be  left 
behind  to  use  the  natural  possibilities  of  defense  offered  by  the 
waterway  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  would  move  on,  to  repeat  this  operation  at  the  next 
opportunity.  In  Ynost  instances  these  practices  held  up  the 
German  and  Austrian  advance  just  exactly  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  designed  that  it  should.  Furthermore,  the 
Russians  would  not  give  way  until  they  had  inflicted  the  greatest 
possible  losses  on  their  enemies,  and  in  that  respect  they  were 
frequently  quite  successful.  For  first  of  all  many  of  these  rivers 
have  either  densely  wooded  or  very  swampy  banks  which  lend 
themselves  admirably  for  defense  to  as  brave  a  fighting  body  as 
the  Russian  army,  and  which  proved  exceedingly  treacherous  to 
the  attacker;  and  in  the  second  place  the  Russians,  of  course, 
had  the  advantage  ttiat  they  were  fighting  on  their  own  soil, 
while  the  Germans  were  in  a  strange  and  often  hostile  country. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  German  advance,  taken  all  in  all, 
could  not  be  denied,  and  in  practically  every  one  of  the  cases 
just  described,  the  final  outcome  was  in  a  very  short  time  de- 
feat for  the  Russians  and  a  successful  crossing  of  the  watery 
obstacle  by  the  Germans.  This  was  true  also  at  the  banks  of 
the  Zelvianka,  where  the  Germans  on  September  9,  1915, 
stormed  successfully  the  heights  near  Pieski,  capturing  1,400 
Russians.  This  success  was  followed  up  by  further  gains  on  the 
next  day,  September  10,  1915,  that  again  yielded  a  few  thousand 
prisoners.  A  few  days  later  the  crossing  was  forced  and  the 
Germans  began  to  attack  the  Russians  behind  the  next  Niemen 
tributary,  the  Shara. 

Farther  to  the  north  especially  heavy  fighting  occurred  for  a 
few  days  around  Skidel,  a  little  town  just  north  of  the  Niemen 
on  the  Grodno-Mosty  railroad,  and  it  was  not  until  September 
11,  1915,  that  the  Germans  succeeded  in  storming  it.    On  the 
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same  day  German  aeroplanes  attacked  the.  important  railroad 
junction  at  Lida  on  the  Kovno-Vilna  railway,  and  also  Vileika  on 
the  railway  running  parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Warsaw-Vilna- 
Dvinsk-Petrograd  railroad.  In  a  way  this  signified  ttie  opening 
of  the  German  offensive  against  Vilna.  Concurrent  with  it  the 
fighting  on  the  Dvina  between  Friedrichstadt  and  Jacobstadt 
waxed  more  furious.  Farther  south  the  Germans  advanced 
toward  Rakishki  on  the  Kupishki-Dvinsk  railroad  and  between 
that  road  and  the  River  Vilia  they  even  reached  at  some  points 
the  Vilna-Dvinsk  railroad.  Without  any  lull  the  battle  raged 
now  all  along  the  line  from  the  Dvina  to  Vilna,  and  from  Vilna 
to  the  Niemen.  South  of  this  river  the  attack  of  the  Germans 
was  directed  against  the  Russian  front  behind  the  Shara  River. 
By  September  14,  1915,  Von  Hindenburg  stood  before  Dvinsk 
with  one  part  of  his  army  group.  The  other  parts  were  rapidly 
pushing  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Olita  and  Grodno  with  the 
object  of  attacking  Vilna  from  the  south,  but  they  encountered 
determined  resistance,  especially  in  the  region  to  the  east  of 
Grodno.  With  undiminished  vigor,  however,  the  Germans 
continued  their  advance  against  Dvinsk  and  Vilna.  To  the 
south  of  the  former  city  they  pushed  beyond  the  Vilna-Petrograd 
railway,  taking  Vidsky,  just  north  of  the  Disna  River,  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  September  16,  1915. 

At  that  time  the  fall  of  both  Vilna  and  Dvinsk  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  On  September  18,  1915,  the  Germans  reported  con- 
tinuous progress  in  their  attacks  on  Dvinsk.  On  the  same  day 
they  broke  through  the  Russian  front  between  Vilna  and  the 
Niemen  in  numerous  places,  capturing  over  5,000  men  and  16 
machine  guns.  Of  railroad  lines  available  to  facilitate  an 
eventual  Russian  retreat  from  Vilna,  the  northern  route  to 
Petrograd  by  way  of  Dvinsk  had  been  in  German  hands  for  some 
days.  The  southern  route  by  way  of  Lida  to  Kovno  was  im- 
minently threatened  at  many  points.  The  only  other  railroad  on 
the  eventual  line  of  retreat  to  the  southeast  by  way  of  Minsk  was 
likewise  threatened  both  from  the  south  and  north.  Vilna  taken, 
the  Germans  immediately  bent  all  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
pursuing  the  retreating  Russians. 

4  Gt.  Wa^-ll 
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On  September  18,  1915,  Vilna  fell  into  the  hands  of  General 
von  Eichhom's  army.  With  it  the  Russians  lost  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  their  western  provinces.  Vilna  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Russian  towns,  its  history  dating  back  as  far  as  1128.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  but 
became  a  Russian  possession  as  a  result  of  the  partition  of 
Poland  in  1795.  Of  its  population  of  more  than  a  quarter  million 
almost  one-half  are  Jews.  Possessing  an  ancient  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  that  church,  as  well  as  of 
a  Greek  archbishop. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Vilna's  fall  was  reported,  part  of 
Von  Hindenburg's  army,  its  left  wing,  was  reported  at  Vomjany, 
Smorgon,  and  Molodechno,  all  places  east  of  Vilna,  the  last 
about  eighty  miles  on  the  Vilna-Minsk  railway.  In  vain  did  the 
Russians  try  to  pierce  this  line,  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
advance,  must  have  been  exceedingly  thin.  It  not  only  held,  but 
managed  to  force  the  Russians  to  continue  their  retreat,  and 
during  this  process  captured  large  numbers  of  them.  General 
von  Eichhom's  army,  the  actual  conquerors  of  Vilna,  and  Von 
Hindenburg's  center  reached  Osmiana,  thirty  miles  southeast 
of  Vilna,  on  September  20,  1915.  The  right  wing,  on  the  same 
day,  had  pushed  on  to  the  east  of  Lida  and  to  a  point  just  west  of 
Novogrudok.  By  September  21,  1915,  the  crossing  of  the  Gavia 
River,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  was  forced  north  and 
south  of  Subolniki,  and  on  September  22,  1915,  the  Russian 
front  extending  from  Osmiana  to  Subolniki  and  Novogrudok 
was  forced  to  retreat  a  one  day's  march,  ten  miles,  taking  new 
positions  on  a  line:  Soli  (on  the  Vilna-Minsk  railroad) -Olshany- 
Traby-Ivie  to  a  point  slightly  northeast  of  Novogrudok.  A 
German  attempt  to  outflank  the  retreating  Russians  from  the 
north,  made  on  Sept^nber  23, 1915,  at  Vileika  on  the  Vilia,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  railway  junction  at  Molodechno,  failed. 
During  the  next  day  the  Germans  again  forced  back  the  Russian 
front  eastward  for  about  ten  miles,  or  a  one  day's  march.  Along 
this  new  front  —  Smorgon-Krevo-Vishneff-Sabresina-Mikolaieff, 
just  southeast  of  which  latter  place  the  historical  Beresina  joins 
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the  Niemen — ^ihe  Russians  made  a  firm  stand  during  the  rest  of 
September,  1915. 

The  German  advance  was  stopped,  which  fact  undoubtedly 
was  partly  due  to  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Franco-English 
forces  on  the  west  front,  as  well  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
giving  a  chance  to  recuperate  to  the  armies  on  the  east  front, 
which  had  been  fighting  now  incessantly  for  months.  September 
28,  1915,  may  be  considered  approximately  as  the  date  at  which 
the  Battle  of  Vilna  ended.  After  that  date  fighting  along  the 
eastern  front  assumed  the  form  of  trench  warfare,  except  in  the 
extreme  northern  section,  and  in  Volhynia,  eastern  Galicia.  In 
the  sector,  bounded  in  the  north  by  the  Vilia,  and  in  the  south  by 
the  Niemen,  the  Russian  front  was  along  a  line  running  through 
the  towns  of  Smorgon,  Krevo,  Vishneff ,  Sabresina,  Mikolaieff . 

As  a  result  of  the  Battle  of  Vilna  and  the  Russian  retreat  fol- 
lowing it  the  Germans  captured  70  officers,  about  22,000  men,  a 
large  number  of  cannon  and  machine  guns,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  equipment.  Along  the  entire  eastern  front  the  German  forces 
captured  men  and  equipment  during  the  month  of  September, 
1915,  as  follows:  421  officers,  95,464  men,  37  cannon,  298  ma- 
chine guns,  and  1  aeroplane. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE     CAPTURE     OF     BREST-LITOVSK 

THE  central  group  under  Prince  Leopold  had  hardly  entered 
Warsaw  proper  when  it  continued  its  advance  in  an  easterly 
direction  toward  Brest-Litovsk  after  having  occupied  Warsaw's 
eastern  suburb,  Praga.  At  the  same  time  other  forces  com- 
pleted the  investment  of  Novo  Georgievsk,  covering  the  sector 
between  the  Nareff  and  the  Vistula.  By  August  10,  1915,  the 
left  wing  of  the  central  group  had  reached  Ealuszin  and  Gen- 
eral von  Wojrrsch's  army  had  become  its  right  wing,  taking  the 
Russian  positions  just  west  of  Lukoff.    On  the  same  day  German 
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aviators  threw  bombs  both  at  Novo  Georgievsk  and  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Under  heavy  fighting  a  crossing  was  forced  ova:  the 
Muchavka  and  Lukoff  was  occupied  on  August  11,  1915. 

One  of  the  most  awful  consequences  of  the  Russian  retreat 
was  the  sad  plight  in  which  the  civil  population  of  the  strickai 
country  found  itself.  In  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  the  Rus- 
sians forced  these  poor  people  to  join  in  the  retreat.  This  itself, 
of  course,  meant  untold  hardships  and  frequently  death.  But 
as  the  advance  of  the  Germans  became  more  furious  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  more  rapid,  it  often  happened  that  these 
unfortunate  persons — ^irrespective  of  age,  sex  or  condition — 
were  forced  by  their  Russian  masters  to  turn  around  again  and 
thus  place  themselves  squarely  between  the  two  contending 
forces. 

With  the  fall  of  Lukoff  an  important  railroad  leading  into 
Brest-Litovsk  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  invading  euCTiy. 
Along  this  line,  which  is  part  of  the  direct  line  Warsaw- 
Brest-Litovsk,  Austro-Hungarian  forces  now  progressed  rap- 
idly in  an  easterly  direction  and  by  August  14,  1915,  had 
reached  Miendzyrzets. 

In  spite  of  the  heaviest  kind  of  bombardment  and  of  ahnost 
uninterrupted  infantry  attacks  on  Kovno  and  Novo  Georgievsk, 
both  of  these  fortresses  still  held  out.  By  August  1,  1915,  how- 
ever, the  German  lines  had  advanced  far  beyond  these  places 
and  it  became  clear  that  their  next  chief  objective  was  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Each  one  of  the  three  main  army  groups  directed 
strong  parts  of  their  forces  toward  this  Russian  stronghold. 
From  the  northwest  detachments  of  Von  Hindenburg's  group, 
coming  from  Lomza  and  Ostroff,  had  crossed  in  a  wide  front 
the  Warsaw-Bielostok  section  of  the  Warsaw- Vilna-Petrograd 
railway.  After  taking  Briansk  they  had  forced  the  crossing  of 
the  Nurzets,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  and  the  only  natural  barrier 
in  front  of  Brest-Litovsk  from  that  direction.  They  were 
rapidly  approaching  the  Brest-Litovsk-Bielostok  railway.  The 
-central  group's  front  —  Lukoff-Siedlets-Sokoloff  —  had  been 
pushed  forward  to  Drohichin  on  the  Bug,  only  about  forty-five 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  fortress.    Parts  of  Von  Macken- 
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sen's  southern  group  under  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand  had 
even  reached  Biala,  less  than  twenty  miles  west  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
and  still  other  detachments  from  this  group  were  advancing 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bug.  Three  railroads  leading  out 
of  the  fortress  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians — to  Bielo- 
stok  to  the  norths  to  Pinsk  and  Minsk  to  the  east,  and  to  Kovel 
and  Kovno  to  the  south.  This  continuous  offensive  against  all 
the  Russian  lines,  of  course,  cost  both  sides  dearly.  The 
attackers,  however,  seemed  to  have  had  the  better  end  of  it.  The 
Russians,  according  to  official  figures,  lost  almost  100,000  men 
by  capture  alone  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  1915. 

The  German  successes  before  Kovno  and  Novo  Georgievsk 
had  the  result  of  increasing  the  vigor  of  the  drive  against  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Those  detachments  of  Von  Hindenburg's  army  group 
which  had  forced  a  crossing  of  the  Nareff  between  Bielostok 
and  Lomza  pushed  on  rapidly  to  the  south  and  threatened  as 
early  as  August  18,  1915,  the  northern  section  of  the  Bielostok- 
Brest^Litovsk  railway.  On  the  same  day  Prince  Leopold's  forces 
reached  the  south  bank  of  the  Bug,  north  of  Samaki.  Parts  of 
Von  Mackensen's  army  kept  up  its  attack  against  the  Russians 
around  Biala,  forced  them  across  the  Bug  and  into  the  very 
forts  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  at  tiie  same  time  began  the  bombard- 
ment  of  the  outlying  forts  with  the  heavy  artillery  that  had 
been  brought  up.  Other  parts,  on  that  day,  August  19,  1915, 
crossed  the  northern  part  of  the  Cholm-Brest-Litovsk  railway 
east  of  Vlodava.  At  the  same  time  Austrian  forces  under  Field 
Marshal-Lieutenant  von  Arz  and  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand 
cleared  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug,  east  of  Janoff,  and  thereby 
completed  the  investment  of  the  fortress  from  the  west. 

Closer  and  closer  the  girdle  was  drawn.  Every  day  the 
German  advance  progressed.  In  the  evening  of  August  19, 1915, 
Prince  Leopold's  forces  cl*ossed  the  Bug  at  Melnik  and  began  to 
threaten  the  fortress  from  the  northwest.  Still  closer  to  Brest- 
Litovsk  Austrian  troops  belonging  to  Von  Mackensen's  group 
crossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Bug  near  Janoff,  while  oiher 
parts  of  this  group  advanced  from  the  south  beyond  Vlodava 
and  forced  the  Russians  to  withdraw  from  the  east  bank  of  tiie 
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Bn?  north  of  this  towiL  On  the  Germans  and  Austrians  pushed 
from  all  directions  exo^t^  of  course,  the  east  By  August  20, 
1915,  the  lower  part  of  the  Brest-Iitovsk-Bidostok  railway  was 
crossed  and  the  only  railway  leadinir  out  of  the  fortress  toward 
the  east,  which  at  Shabinka  separates  into  two  branches,  one 
to  Minsk  and  another  to  Pinsk,  seemed  threatened.  The  German- 
Austrian  advance  from  the  south  that  day  readied  Piahicha, 
apparently  directly  toward  the  southern  railroad  from  the  fort- 
ress to  Eovel  and  from  there  to  Eovno  and  Eieif . 

From  all  sides  now  the  circle  around  Brest-Litovsk  was  drawn 
closer.  The  important  railroad  center  at  Kovd  was  taken  on 
August  24,  1915,  and  immediately  the  combined  German  and 
Austrian  forces  swung  around  toward  the  nortti  along  both 
sides  of  the  road  leading  to  Eobryn,  east  of  the  fortress  and  on 
the  railroad  to  Pinsk.  In  the  meantime  heavy  artillery 
had  been  brou^t  up  and  began  the  bombardment  of  the  for- 
tress. During  the  ni^t  of  August  26, 1915,  the  storming  of  tiie 
forts  began.  Austrian  troops  under  General  von  Arz  took  the 
three  forts  on  the  western  front,  while  a  Brandenburg  Reserve 
Corps  attacked  from  the  northwest  and  penetrated  into  ihe  cen- 
tral forts.  The  Russians  then  evacuated  the  fortress.  Its  fall 
immediately  imperiled  the  entire  Russian  positions  and  resulted 
in  a  general  retreat  of  all  Russian  forces.  The  question  for 
them  now  was  no  longer  how  long  they  were  able  to  delay  the 
enemy,  but  how  much  th^  could  save  out  of  the  wreck.  On  the 
same  day  that  saw  the  fall  of  Brest-Litovsk  the  Russians  lost 
Bielostok,  and  on  the  next  day,  August  16,  1915,  they  evacuated 
the  fortress  of  Olita  on  the  Niemen,  about  halfway  between 
Kovno  and  Grodno;  the  latter,  the  last  of  Russia's  proud  string 
of  western  fortresses  erf  the  first  line,  of  course  was  now  not 
only  seriously  threatened  but  had  beccnne  practically  untenable. 

In  a  way  the  victory  at  Brest-Iitovdc  was  an  ^np^  one,  for 
the  Russians  apparently  had  decided  that  the  f(Hrtre88  would 
become  untenable  before  long  and  had  withdrawn  from  it  in 
good  time  not  only  practically  the  entire  garrison  but  also  what- 
ever suppUes  or  equipment  they  could  possibly  transport, 
destrojring  most  of  what  they  were  forced  to  leave  bdund  and 
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blowing  up  many  of  the  fortifications.  The  strategical  value 
of  the  victory  was,  of  course,  not  influenced  by  this  action.  After 
the  fall  of  the  fortress  the  combined  forces  of  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  did  not  rest  on  their  laurels.  Without  wasting  any 
time  th^  immediately  took  up  in  all  directions  the  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  Russians.  For  a  short  time  the  retreating  Rus- 
sian troops  made  a  determined  stand  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Eamienietz-Litovsk,  northeast  of  Brest-Litovsk,  but  could  not 
withstand  the  German  pressure  for  long.  A  great  deal  of  very 
heavy  and  bloody  fighting  took  place  in  this  period,  August  25 
to  August  31,  1915,  in  the  dense  forest  south  of  Bielostok  and 
east  of  Bielsk,  sometimes  known  as  the  Forest  of  Bielostok  and 
sometimes  as  the  Forest  of  Bielovies,  a  little  town  at  the  end 
of  a  short  branch  railroad,  running  east  from  Bielsk.  The 
Upper  Nareff  flows  through  this  forest  and  much  of  the  fighting 
was  along  its  banks.  Austrian  troops,  a  few  days  earlier,  had 
reached  Pushany,  just  north  of  the  Brest-Litovsk-Minsk  rail- 
road and  from  there  pressed  on  in  an  easterly  direction.  By 
August  21,  1915,  the  Upper  Nareff  had  been  crossed  after  the 
hardest  kind  of  fighting  on  both  sides,  and  the  advance  continued 
now  toward  Grozana.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Sept^nber  1, 
1915,  that  these  troops  were  able  to  fi^^t  their  way  out  of  the 
forest  At  the  same  time  Von  Mackensen's  troops  were  follow- 
ing the  retreating  Russians  into  the  Pripet  Marshes.  Other 
parts  of  this  group  which  had  advanced  east  from  Brest-Litovsk 
along  the  Minsk  railroad  reached  the  Jasiolda  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Pripet,  at  a  point  near  Bereza,  while  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  forming  part  of  Von  Mackensen's  army  advanced  to  east 
and  south  of  Boloto  and  Dubowoje.  Further  north.  Prince 
Leopold's  army  was  still  fighting  the  retreating  Russians  just 
north  of  Pushany,  but  on  September  4,  1915,  finally  fought  its 
way  out  of  the  marshes  which— outrunners  of  the  vast  Pripet 
Marshes — are  abundant  in  that  region. 

Back  the  Germans  and  Austrians  forced  their  retreating 
enemy  during  the  following  days,  although  the  pursuit  lost  a 
little  in  force  and  swiftness.  For  the  troops  which  were 
engaged  in  these  operations  had  be^i  steadily  on  the  move  pra&- 
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tieaUy  ever  sinee  the  attack  cm  Warsaw  began.  On  Septembar 
6-7,  1915,  &e  Russians  again  made  a  stand  on  a  wide  front  east 
and  so«ith  of  Grodno.  This  line  stretched  soatii  frcnn  the  Niemen 
near  Mosty  to  Volkovysk,  then  southeast  to  Rushana,  tifienee 
east  of  the  Pushany  Marshes  across  the  Jasiolda  River  near 
Chenisk  to  Drohichsm,  on  the  Brest-Litovsk-Pinsk  railroad.  On 
the  German  and  Austrian  side  these  engagements  were  fought 
by  tiie  armies  of  Prince  Lioopold  of  Bavaria  and  FieM  Marshal 
von  Mackensen.  At  the  same  time  troops  belcmging  to  Von 
Hindenburg's  group  attacked  a  newly  formed  Russian  line 
farther  north  which  extended  from  Volkovysk  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  to  tiie  village  of  Jeziory  and  the  small  lake  on 
which  the  latter  is  situated,  just  north  of  Grodno.  Volkovysk 
itself  and  the  heights  northeast  of  it  were  stormed  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  Septanber  7,  1915,  on  which  occasion  again  almost 
3,000  Russians  were  captured  Yyy  the  Germans. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  left  wing  of  this  army  group 
fought  in  close  cooperation  with  the  right  wing  of  Von  Hinden- 
burg's  army  along  l^e  upper  Zelvianka,  a  southern  tributary  of 
the  Niemen.  The  rest  of  Prince  Leopokt^s  army  were  making 
the  Eobryn-Minsk  railroad  their  objective  and  were  fighting  on 
September  9,  10,  and  11,  1915,  for  possession  of  ike  station  at 
Kossovo. 

While  Von  Hindenburg's  army  group  was  occupied  with  the 
drive  on  Vilna  and  Von  Mackensen's  forces  advanced  against 
Pinsk,  Prince  Leopold^s  regiments,  as  we  have  learned,  fought 
continuously  in  the  sector  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Jasiolda 
Rivers.  The  problem  assigned  to  them  apparently  was  that  of 
gaining  the  Vilna-Kovno  railroad  in  order  to  cut  off  the  Russian 
retreat,  and  by  the  time  Vilna  fell,  September  18, 1915,  they  had 
just  succeeded  in  forcing  a  crossing  over  the  Shara  River,  which 
runs  practically  parallel  to  the  Lida-Baranovitchy  section  of  the 
Vilna-Kovno  railroad.  In  a  way  this  gave  them  command  of 
that  section ;  but  t^ey  first  had  to  cross  the  country  between  the 
Shara  and  the  railroad,  over  a  width  of  about  twenty  miles. 
Although  they  were  reported  on  September  19,  1915,  as  partici- 
pating in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Russians,  they  seem  to 
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have  Brrnred  juat  a  little  too  tebe  to  ca^tnve  large  numbers  of 
them.  In  Uitst,  not  until  September  20, 1915,  were  they  rep<nrted 
actnallBr  «t  Dvorzets,  on  the  Vifaia-Eoiimo  railway,  while  on  tiiat 
day  the  right  wing  of  this  army  was  fighting  west  of  Oshoff, 
which,  indeed,  is  to  the  east  of  the  Brest-Litovsk-Minsk  railway, 
but  still  a  considerable  distance  (about  twenty-two  miles)  west 
of  Moltshad,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Dvorzets;  stormed 
Ostroff ,  and  crossed  the  Oginski  Canal  at  Telechany,  after  first 
throwing  the  Russians  across  it.  These  operations  netted  some 
1,000  prisoners.  September  22,  1915,  brought  their  left  wing 
about  ten  miles  farther  east  at  Valeika,  while  farther  south 
the  fighting  continued  in  the  same  locality  as  on  the  previous 
day  during  the  following  days.  By  September  28,  19K,  the  left 
wing  again  had  advanced  about  ten  miles  aleng  the  iServetsh 
River  at  Korelitchy,  as  well  as  the  Upper  Share,  east  of  Barano- 
vitchy  and  Ostroff.  The  Russian  resistance  alcmg  this  mer  was 
maintained  during  September  24,  1915,  although  i;be  Germans 
gained  its  eastern  bank  south  of  Lipi^. 

Just  as  in  the  Vilna-Niemen  sector  to  the  north,  the  Germafn 
advance  in  the  region  bounded  in  the  north  by  the  Niemen  and 
in  the  south  by  the  Jasiolda  was  halted  during  the  last  week  of 
September,  1915.  And  the  line  of  positions  which  tod  been 
reached  by  the  German  forces  was  maintained  throughout  iAne 
rest  of  ihe  fall  and  the  entire  winter,  excepting  a  few  minor 
changes.  In  a  rough  way,  Ihat  front  extended  as  follows: 
Starting  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Beresina  with  the  Niemen, 
it  followed  the  course  of  the  latter  river  tiirough  the  town  of 
Labieha  for  about  thirty  miles  in  a  scmtheastorly  drrection,  then 
bent  sli^tly  to  the  southwest  at  Korelitchy,  iMUBavng  to  tiie  'west 
of  Tzirin,  crossed  the  Brest-Litovsk-Minsk  railway  sibmxt  half- 
way between  Baranovitehy  and  Snoff  and  -aboirt  ton  imh&s 
farther  south  tiie  Vilna-Kovno  railway  l>etween  LuchouitolQr 
and  Nieazvied,  at  which  town  it  again  bent  to  the  southwei^, 
along  the  Shara  River,  passing  east  of  Lipsk,  and  thei\  ahang 
the  entire  length  of  the  Oginski  Canal  to  ito  junction  with  the 
Jasiolda,  northwest  of  Pinsk.  Along  this  line  both  the  Russians 
and  Germans  dug  thanselves  in,  and  throughout  the  wintor  a 
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bitter  trench  warfare  netted  occasionally  a  few  lines  of  trenches 
to  the  Russians  and  at  oilier  times  had  the  same  results  for  the 
oilier  side,  without,  however,  materially  changing  the  positi<m 
of  eitiier. 


CHAPTER    XIX 


THE     STRUGGLE     IN     EAST     GALICIA     AND 

VOLHYNIA     AND     THE     CAPTURE 

OF     PINSK 

THE  fall  of  Ivangorod  and  Warsaw  was  the  signal  for  advance 
for  which  the  southern  group  under  Von  Mackensen  had  been 
waiting.  General  von  Woyrsch's  forces  pressed  on  between 
Garvolin  and  RyM,  northeast  of  Ivangorod.  Other  forces 
threw  the  Russians  back  beyond  the  Vieprz  and  gradually 
approached  the  line  of  the  Bug  River.  Still  farther  south,  on 
the  Dniester,  Austrian  troops,  too,  forced  back  tiie  Russians 
step  by  step.  On  August  11,  1915,  Von  Mackensen's  troops 
attacked  the  Russians,  who  were  making  a  stand  behind  the 
Bystrzyka  and  the  Tysmienika.  This  hastened  the  Russian 
retreat  to  the  east  of  the  Bug. 

Throughout  the  following  days  the  story  of  the  Russian 
retreat  and  the  German-Austrian  advance  changed  little  in  its 
essential  features.  As  fast  as  roads  permitted  and  as  quickly 
as  obstacles  in  their  way  could  be  overcome,  the  forces  of  the 
Central  Powers  advanced.  With  equal  determination  the  Rus- 
sian troops  availed  themselves  of  every  possible,  and  quite  a 
few  seemingly  impossible,  opportunities  to  delay  this  advance. 
Every  creek  was  made  an  excuse  for  making  a  stand,  every 
forest  became  a  means  of  stalling  the  enemy,  every  railroad  or 
country  road  embankment  had  to  yield  its  chance  of  putting  a 
new  obstacle  into  the  tiiomy  patii  of  the  advancing  invader. 
Whenever  the  latter  seemed  to  ease  up  for  a  moment,  either  to 
gain  contact  with  his  main  forces  or  to  rest  up  after  especially 
severe  forced  marches,  the  Russians  were  on  hand  with  an 
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attack.  But  just  as  soon  as  the  attack  had  been  made  the  Ger- 
mans or  Ausbrians  or  Hungarians,  or  all  three  together,  were 
ready  to  forget  all  about  the  temporary  let-up  and  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  attack.  ^  Then  once  more  the  pursuit  would 
begin. 

During  the  drive  on  Brest-Iitovsk,  covering  practically  all  of 
August,  1915,  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  the  operations  of  Von 
Mackensen's  southern  group  were  so  closely  connected  and  inter- 
twined with  tiiose  of  the  central  group  that  they  have 
found  detailed  consideration  together  with  the  latter.  During 
all  this  time  the  extreme  right  wing  in  Eastern  Galicia  did  com- 
paratively little  beyond  preventing  an  advance  of  the  Russian 
forces  at  that  point.  With  the  fall  of  Brest-Litovsk,  however, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  retreat  along  the  entire  front, 
activities  in  tlie  southeastern  end  of  the  Russo-German-Austrian 
theatre  of  war  were  renewed. 

On  August  28,  1916,  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
under  Count  Bothmer  broke  through  the  Russian  line  along  the 
Zlota-Iipa  River,  both  nortii  and  south  of  the  Galidan  town  of 
Brzezany,  about  fifty  miles  soutiieast  of  Lemberg,  and  in  spite 
of  determined  resistance  and  repeated  counterattacks  drove  the 
Russians  some  distance  toward  the  Russo-Galician  border.  At 
t^e  same  time  other  parts  of  Von  Mackensen's  army  successfully 
attacked  the  Russian  line  at  Vladimir  Volynsky,  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  Upper  Bug  and  somewhat  north  of  the  Polish-Galician 
border.  .The  combined  attack  resulted  in  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  entire  Russian  line  as  far  as  it  was  located  in  Galicia, 
aggregating  in  length  almost  160  miles.  These  operations  alone 
netted  to  the  Austro-Germans  about  10,000  Russian  prisonCTS. 
This  attack  came  more  or  less  unexpectedly,  but  in  spite  of  that 
was  carried  on  most  fiercely.  By  August  30,  1915,  the  right 
wing  had  forced  the  Russians  back  to  the  river  Strypa  and  was 
only  a  few  miles  west  of  Tamopol. 

Farther  north  another  army  under  the  Austrian  General 
Boehm-Ermolli  encountered  determined  resistance  along  tiie 
line  Zlochoff-Bialykamien-Radziviloff,  where  the  Russians  were 
supported  by  very  strongly  fortified  positions.     Still  farther 
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north  the  attack  progressed  in  the  direction  of  ihe  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Lutsk,  on  the  Slyr  River,  less  than  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  fortress  of  Rovno,  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Volhjmia.  This  fortress,  togetiier  with  Dubno,  farther  south  on 
the  Ikwa,  a  tributary  of  the  Styr,  and  with  Rovno  itself  formed 
a  very  powerful  triangle  of  permanent  fortifications  erected 
by  Russia  in  very  recent  times.  The  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  intended  undoubtedly  was  twofold ;  first,  to  offer  an  obstacle 
to  any  invasion  of  that  section  of  the  Russian  Empire  on  ihe 
part  of  Austro-Hungarian  troops  with  Lemberg  as  a  base,  and 
secondly,  to  act  as  a  base  for  a  possible  Russian  attack  on  Galicia. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  was  surprising  that  on  August  31, 
1915,  only  three  days  after  the  resumption  of  actual  fighting 
in  Eastern  Galicia,  the  fall  of  Lutsk  was  announced.  The 
very  form  of  the  official  Austrian  announcement  rather  indicates 
that  the  Russians  must  have  evacuated  Lutsk  of  their  own 
accord,  possibly  after  dismounting  and  either  withdrawing  or 
destrojring  its  guns.  For  the  report  states  that  only  one — ^the 
Fifty-fourth  Infantry — ^regiment  drove  the  Russians  by  means 
of  bayonet  attacks  out  of  their  first-line  trenches  and  ihen  fol- 
lowed them  right  into  Lutsk.  This,  of  course,  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  so  quickly  unless  the  Russians  had  already 
withdrawn  at  that  point  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  At  the  same 
time  their  line  was  also  pierced  at  Baldi  and  Kamuniec,  which 
forced  their  withdrawal  from  the  entire  western  bank  of  the 
Slyr.  German  troops,  fighting  under  General  von  Bothmer  in 
cooperation  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  General  Boehm- 
ErmoUi,  on  the  same  day  (August  31,  1915)  stormed  a  series  of 
heights  on  the  banks  of  the  Strypa,  north  of  Zboroff,  although 
they  encountered  there  tiie  most  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  forces. 

The  immense  losses  in  men,  guns,  and  materials  which  tiie 
Russians  suffered  throughout  the  month  of  August,  1915,  in 
spite  of  their  genius  for  withdrawing  huge  bodies  of  men  at  the 
right  moment,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  official  statement 
published  on  September  1,  1915,  by  General  Headquarters  of 
the  German  armies.    These  figures  do  not  include  the  losses  suf- 
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fered  by  the  Russian  armies  which  in  Eastern  Galida  were 
fighting  against  Austro-Hungarian  troops. 

''During  the  montii  of  August  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
by  German  troops  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  theatres  of 
war,  and  the  quantities  of  war  materials  captured  during  the 
same  period,  totaled  more  than  2,000  officers  and  269,800  men 
taken  prisoners,  and  2,000  canncm  and  560  machine  guns. 

''Of  these,  20,000  prisoners  and  827  cannon  were  taken  at 
Kovno.  About  90,000  prisoners,  including  15  generals  and  more 
than  1,000  other  officers,  and  1,200  cannon  and  150  machine  guns 
were  taken  at  Novo  Georgievsk.  The  counting  up  of  the  cannon 
and  machine  guns  taken  at  Novo  Georgievsk  has  not  yet 
be^i  finished,  however,  while  the  count  of  machine  guns 
taken  at  Kovno  has  not  jret  begun.  The  figures  quoted  as  totals, 
therefore,  will  be  considerably  increased.  The  stocks  of  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  oats  in  the  two  fortresses  cannot  be 
estimated.'' 

The  fall  of  Lutsk  had  serious  consequences  for  the  Russians. 
With  this  fortress  gone  the  entire  line  south  of  it  was  endan- 
gered unless  promptly  withdrawn.  It  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  when  on  September  1,  1915,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Austro-German  forces  crossed  the  Styr  on  a  wide  front  nor1±L 
of  Lutsk  the  ^itire  Russian  line  down  from  that  point  should 
give  way.  That,  of  course,  meant  the  evacuation  of  Galicia  by 
the  Russians.  Brody,  about  halfway  between  Lemberg  and 
Rovno  on  the  railroad  connecting  these  two  cities,  was  taken  by 
Boehm-^ErmoUi's  army  on  September  1,  1915,  and  these  troops 
immediately  pushed  on  across  the  border.  General  von  Both- 
mer's  forces,  slightly  to  the  south,  kept  up  their  advance  from 
Zaloshe  and  Zboroff  in  the  direction  of  Tamopol  and  the  Sereth 
River.  Still  farth^  south  the  third  group  under  General 
Pflanz^-BaHdn  drove  the  Russians  from  the  heights  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Low^  Strjrpa.  The  general  result  of  all  tiiese  opera- 
tions was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  front  along  the  Dniester 
between  Zaleshchyki  in  the  south  and  Buczacz  in  the  north,  to 
a  new  line  along  the  Sereth,  starting  at  the  latter's  junction  with 
the  Dniester.     But  thare  the  Russians  made  a  stand.     The 
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hardest  possible  fighting  took  place  on  September  4,  1915,  all 
along  the  line  in  Galicia,  Volhynia,  and  on  the  Bessarabian 
border.  Much  of  it  was  of  the  '^hand-to-hand''  kind,  for  botii 
sides  had  thrown  up  fortifications  and  dug  trenches,  which  they 
took  turns  in  storming  and  defending. 

One  of  the  heaviest  battles  of  this  period  took  place  on 
September  6,  1915,  lasting  into  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
7th,  along  a  front  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  with  its  center 
about  at  Radziviloff,  a  little  town  just  across  the  border  of 
the  Lemberg-Rovno  railroad,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Brody. 
There  the  Russians  had  strongly  intrenched  themselves.  The 
fighting  was  most  bitter,  especially  around  the  castle  of  Podka- 
men,  which  Boehm-ErmolU's  troops  wrested  from  the  Russians 
only  through  repeated  and  most  fierce  infantry  attacks  and  by 
means  of  terribly  bloody  hand-to-hand  fighting.  However,  finally 
the  Russians  had  to  give  way,  leaving  over  3,000  men  in  tiie  hands 
of  their  adversaries.  Farther  south  the  armies  of  Generals  von 
Bothmer  and  Pflanzer-Baltin,  too,  had  to  withstand  continuous 
attacks  of  the  Russians  and  more  or  less  fighting  went  on  all 
along  the  southeastern  front  as  far  down  as  Nova-Sielnitsa,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Czemovitz  at  the  point  where  the  borders  of 
Rumania,  Galicia,  and  Bessarabia  meet. 

The  result  of  the  Austrian  victory  of  September  7,  1915,  near 
Radziviloff  was  the  further  withdrawal  on  September  8,  1915, 
of  the  Russian  line,  extending  over  fifty-five  miles  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ikwa  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Styr,  on  the  west 
about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Radziviloff  on  the  Lemberg- 
Rovno  railroad.  This  withdrawal,  of  course,  seriously  threataied 
this  fortress,  which,  being  on  tiie  west  side  of  the  Ikwa,  was 
open  to  direct  attack  from  the  west  and  south  as  soon  as  the 
Russians  had  been  thrown  back  beyond  the  Ikwa.  And,  indeed, 
the  next  day,  September  9,  1915,  brought  the  fall  of  the  city 
and  fortress  of  Dubno.  Austrian  troops  under  General  Boehm- 
ErmoUi  took  it  by  storm,  while  other  detachments  advanced  to 
the  Upper  Ikwa  and  beyond  the  town  of  Novo  Alexinez.  This 
was  as  serious  a  loss  to  the  Russians  as  it  was  a  great  gain  for 
their  enemies.    For  Dubno  commanded  not  only  the  valley  of 
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ihe  Ikwa,  but  it  ateo  blocked  the  very  important  railway  and 
road  that  run  from  Lemberg  to  Rovno. 

Farther  south  alonsr  the  Sereth  the  Russian  lines  had  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  new  troops  brought  up  from  the  rear 
by  means  of  the  railroad  Kieff-Shmerinka-Proskuroff-Tamopol. 
This  enabled  the  Russians  to  make  determined  attacks  all  along 
the  river,  which  were  especially  severe  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Trraibovla,  General  von  Bothmer's  German  army  at  first  suc- 
cessfully withstood  these  attacks  in  spite  of  Russian  superiorily 
in  numbers,  but  was  finally  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sereth  to  the  heights  between  that  river  and  the 
Strypa  River,  which  are  between  750  and  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  But  on  September  9,  1915,  the  German  forces 
advanced  again  and  threw  the  Russians  along  almost  the  entire 
line  again  beyond  the  Sereth.  Farther  south  on  that  river,  near 
its  junction  witii  the  Dniester,  Austrian  regiments  under  Gen- 
eral Benigni  and  Prince  Schoenburg  stormed  on  the  same  day 
the  Russian  positions  northwest  of  Szuparka,  capturing  over 
4,000  Russians. 

While  Von  Mackensen's  army  was  pushing  its  advance  toward 
Pinsk,  the  principal  city  in  the  Pripet  Marsh  region,  along  both 
sides  of  the  only  railroad  leading  to  it— the  Brest-Litovsk- 
Kobryn-Pinsk-Gowel  railroad  line — ^heavy  fighting  continued  in 
Volhynia  and  East  Galicia.  West  of  Kovno  the  Russians  were 
thrown  back  of  the  Stubiel  River  on  September  9,  1915,  by  the 
Austrians.  General  von  Bothmer's  German  army,  which  formed 
the  center  of  the  forces  in  Volhynia  and  Galicia,  advanced  from 
Zaloshe  on  the  Sereth  toward  Zbaraz,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Tamopol.  Before  tiie  latter  town,  which  the  Russians  seemed  to 
be  determined  to  hold  at  any  cost,  new  reenf orcements  had  ap- 
peared and  opposed  the  advance  of  the  Austro-German  forces 
with  the  utmost  fierceness.  In  that  sector  ttiey  passed  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive,  and  with  superior  forces  threw  back 
the  enemy  again  from  the  Sereth  to  the  heights  on  the  east  bank 
of  tile  Strypa  on  September  10,  1915.  But  with  these  heights  at 
their  back  the  German  line  held  and  all  Russian  attacks  broke 
down. 
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In  spite  of  this  they  were  renewed  on  September  11,  1915, 
with  such  stren£fth  that  small  detachments  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  temporary  foothold  in  the  enemy's  trenches,  where  the  bloodi- 
est kind  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  occurred.  At  that  moment 
General  von  Bothmer  ordered  an  attack  on  both  flanks  of  the 
Russians,  who  thereby  were  forced  to  give  up  the  advantage 
which  they  had  so  dearly  bought  However,  this  did  not  make  the 
Russians  lose  heart.  Again  and  again  they  came  on,  and  so 
fierce  were  their  onslaughts  that  the  Austro-German  line  was 
finally  withdrawn  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Strypa  on  September 
13,  1915.  To  the  north,  along  the  Ikwa  from  Dubno  to  the 
border,  reenforcements  were  also  brought  up  by  the  Russians 
and  succeeded  in  holding  up  any  further  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  troops.  Especially  hard  fighting  took  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Novo  Alexinez,  a  little  village  just  across  the 
border  in  Volhjmia. 

On  September  15,  1915,  Von  Mackensen  took  Pinsk  after  hav- 
ing driven  the  Russians  out  of  practically  all  the  territory 
between  the  Jasiolda  and  Pripet  Rivers.  Considering  that  this 
city  is,  in  a  direct  line,  more  than  220  miles  east  of  Warsaw,  this 
accomplishment  was  little  short  of  marvelous,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  territory  surrounding  Pinsk — ^the  Pripet 
Marshes — offered  immense  difficulties.  However,  the  same 
difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  retreating  Russians  in  even 
greater  measure,  because,  while  there  is  some  solid  ground  west 
of  Pinsk,  there  is  practically  nothing  but  swamps  to  the  north, 
south,  and  east  of  the  city,  the  direction  in  which  the  Russian 
retreat  necessarily  had  to  proceed.  It  was  thus  possible  for  Von 
Mackensen  to  report  on  September  17,  1915,  the  capture  of  2,500 
Russians  south  of  Pinsk. 

In  the  Volhjmian  and  Galician  theatre  of  war  the  struggle 
continued  without  any  abatement.  Neither  side,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  any  lasting  and  definite  advantages.  One  day 
the  Russians  would  throw  their  enemies  back  across  the  Strypa, 
only  to  suffer  themselves  a  like  fate  on  the  next  day  in  respect  to 
the  Seretii.  More  or  less  the  same  conditions  existed  east  of 
Lutsk  and  along  the  Ikw5>,  v^  ^oth  of  which  regions  the  Russians 
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continued  their  attempts  to  drive  back  the  Austro-Germans  by 
repeated  attacks. 

After  the  conquest  of  Pinsk,  Von  Mackensen's  army  for  a  few 
days  continued  its  advance  from  that  town  in  a  northeasterly, 
easterly,  and  southeasterly  direction.  But  here,  too,  the  advance 
stopped  about  September  23, 1915,  after  some  detachments  which 
had  crossed  to  tiie  north  and  northeast  of  Pinsk,  over  the  OginsM 
Canal  at  Lahishjoi,  and  over  the  Jasiolda  between  its  junction 
with  the  canal  and  the  Pinsk-Gomel  railroad,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn on  that  date.  In  this  sector — ^f  rom  the  Jasiolda  to  the  Slyr 
at  Tchartorysk  just  south  of  the  Kovel-Kieff  railway — ^Uie  fight- 
ing assumed  the  form  of  trench  warfare,  just  as  it  did  along  the 
rest  of  the  front  south  of  the  Vilia  River.  The  front  there  was 
along  the  Jasiolda  from  its  junction  with  the  Oginski  Canal, 
swung  around  Pinsk  and  east  of  it  in  a  semicircle,  through  the 
Pripet  Marshes,  crossed  the  Pripet  River  at  Nobiet  and  then  con- 
tinued in  a  southerly  direction  to  Borana  on  the  Styr,  along  that 
river  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  Kovel-Kieff 
railroad  at  Raf alovka  to  Tchartorysk  on  the  Slyr. 

Farther  south  the  Russians  gained  some  slight  successes,  and 
even  forced  the  Germans  to  retreat  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Styr 
at  Lutsk.  The  fighting  in  that  vicinity  and  along  the  Ikwa  was 
very  severe.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Novo  Alexinez,  where,  in  very  hilly  country,  the  Russians 
launched  attack  after  attack  against  the  Austro-German  forces, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  dislodge  them  from  their  very 
strong  positions.  The  battle  raged  furiously  on  September  25, 
1915,  when  some  Russian  detachments  succeeded  in  advancing 
a  few  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Novo  Alexinez  into  the  vicinity 
of  Zaloshe.  However,  the  Austrian  resistance  was  so  strong  that 
the  Russians  lost  about  5,000  men.  When  on  September  27, 1915, 
a  German  army  under  General  von  Linsingen  had  again  forced 
its  way  across  the  Styr  at  Lutsk  and  threatened  to  outflank  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  forces,  the  latter  finally  gave  way  and 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Kovno.  A  Russian  attempt  to  break 
through  the  Austro-German  line,  held  by  General  von  Bothmer's 
army,  on  the  Strjrpa  west  of  Tamopol,  was  made  on  October  2, 
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1915,  but  failed.  The  same  was  true  of  attacks  on  the  Ikwa 
west  of  Kremenet  and  north  of  Dubno  near  Olyka,  made  on 
October  6,  1915.  These  were  followed  up  on  the  next  day,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1915,  with  further  attacks  along  the  entire  Volhjmian, 
East  Galician,  and  Bessarabian  front. 

At  that  time  this  front  extended  as  follows:  Starting  at 
Tchartorysk  on  the  Styr,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Kovel-Gomel 
railroad,  it  ran  almost  straight  south  through  Tsuman,  crossed  the 
Brest-Litovsk  railroad  a  mile  or  two  north  of  Olyka,  passed  about 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Rovno  to  the  Rovno-Lemberg  railroad,  which 
it  crossed  a  few  miles  east  of  Dubno,  then  followed  more  or  less 
the  course  of  the  Ikwa  and  passed  through  Novo  Alexinez.  There 
it  turned  slightly  to  the  west,  crossed  the  Sereth  about  ten  miles 
farther  south,  passed  through  Jeziema  on  the  Lemberg-Tamopol 
railroad  and  crossed  the  Strypa  at  tiie  point  where  this  river  is 
cut  by  the  Brzezany-Tamopol  railroad,  about  fifteen  miles  west 
of  the  latter  city.  Again  bending  somewhat,  this  time  to  the 
east,  it  continued  sUghtly  to  the  west  of  the  Strypa  to  a  point 
on  this  river  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Buczacz,  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  Strypa  on  both  sides  to  this  town,  bent  still 
more  to  the  east,  passing  through  Pluste,  about  ten  miles  south- 
east of  which  it  crossed  the  Sereth  a  few  miles  north  from  its 
junction  with  the  Dniester,  coming  finally  to  its  end  at  one  of 
the  innumerable  bends  in  the  Dniester,  practically  at  the 
Galician-Bessarabian  border  and  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
the  fortress  of  Chotin.  Although  the  amount  of  territory  gained 
by  the  Austro-Germans  in  the  period  beginning  with  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  was  smaller  in  that  section  than  in  any  other  on  the 
eastern  front,  it  was  still  of  sufficient  size  to  leave  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians  only  a  very  small  part  of  Galicia,  little 
more  than  forly  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  width  and  barely 
eighty  miles  long  at  its  greatest  length. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

IN     THE     PRIPET     MARSHES 

A  GREAT  deal  of  the  fighting  after  the  fall  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
August  27,  1915,  occurred  in  and  near  the  extensive  swamp 
lands  surrounding  the  city  of  Pinsk  and  located  on  both  sides 
of  the  River  Pripet.  To  the  Russians  this  part  of  the  country  is 
known  as  the  Poliesie;  its  official  name  is  the  Rokitno  Marshes, 
after  the  little  town  of  that  name  situated  slightly  to  the  west, 
but  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Pripet  Marshes.  Parts  of  this 
unhealthy  and  very  difficult  region  are  located  in  five  Russian 
governments:  MohilefF,  Eieff,  Volhjmia,  Minsk,  and  Grodno, 
and  these  swamps  therefore  are  tiie  border  land  of  Poland,  Great 
Russia,  and  Little  Russia.  A  comparatively  small  section  of 
them  has  been  thoroughly  explored  and  their  exact  limits  have 
never  been  determined.  In  the  west  and  east  the  Rivers  Bug  and 
Dniester  respectively  form  a  definite  border,  which  is  lacking  in 
the  south  and  nortb,  while  to  the  northwest  the  famous  Forest  of 
Bielovies  may  be  considered  its  boundary.  According  to  a  very 
rough  estimate  the  Pripet  Marshes  are  approximately  one-half 
as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Rumania ;  only  one  river  of  importance 
runs  through  than,  the  Pripet,  from  which,  indeed,  the  marshes 
take  thdr  popular  name.  On  bo1±L  of  its  sides  the  Pripet  has  a 
large  number  of  tributaries,  among  which  on  ihe  right  are :  the 
Styr,  the  Gorin,  the  Usha,  and  on  the  left  the  Pina,  the  Sluch, 
and  the  Ptych.  A  large  number  of  small  lakes  are  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  district.  Quite  a  large  number  of  canals 
have  been  built,  one  of  which  connects  the  Pina  with  the  Bug, 
another  the  Beresina,  of  Napoleonic  fame  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Dnieper,  with  the  Ula  and  through  the  latter  with  the  Dvina.  In 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  Baltic  Sea  by  means  of 
continuous  waterways  from  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  a  clear  picture  of  this  region 
without  having  actually  seen  it.  In  a  way  one  may  call  it  a 
gigantic  lake  which  away  from  its  shores  has  been  filled  in  with 
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sand  to  a  small  extent  and  to  a  larger  extent  has  turned  into 
swamps.  It  is  densely  covered  with  rushes,  and  out  of  its  waters, 
which  are  far  from  clear,  a  multitude  of  stony  islets  rise  up 
covered  with  dense  underbrush.  Its  center  is  surrounded  by 
an  even  more  dense  seam  of  pine  forests.  Its  rivers  and  brooks 
are  so  slow  that  tiiey  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  stagnant 
waters.  The  only  town  of  any  importance  within  its  limits  is 
Pinsk  on  the  Pina. 

In  a  general  way  five  railroad  lines  have  been  built  through 
various  parts  of  the  Pripet  Marshes;  the  most  important  being 
a  section  of  the  Rovno-V ilna  railroad ;  two  others  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  Russian  retreat  were  the  Brest-Litovsk-Pinsk- 
Gomel  and  the  Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm-Kovel-Kieff  road.  The 
Brest-Litovsk-Minsk  railroad  also  passes  in  its  greatest  part 
through  the  outlying  sections  of  tiie  Pripet  Marshes.  The  effect 
of  these  swamp  lands  on  tiie  Russian  retreat  and  the  German 
advance,  of  course,  was  twofold :  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
Russian  retreat,  throwing  at  the  same  time  very  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  advancing  Germans. 

To  the  southward,  and  in  a  region  very  similar  in  all  its  char- 
acteristics, is  the  Volhynian  triangle  of  fortresses:  Lutsk,  Dubno, 
and  Rovno.  Here  too,  during  the  fighting  around  these  three 
places,  the  Russian  and  German  armies  had  to  contend  witii 
tremendous  difficulties,  which  were  caused  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  country,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few  sections, 
was  almost  impassable.  This  fact,  undoubtedly,  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  decision  of  the  Russian  Government  to  locate 
these  three  powerful  fortresses  at  that  particular  point,  because 
the  very  difficulties  which  nature  had  provided  became  valuable 
aids  to  a  strong  defense  against  an  invasion  of  Russian  territory 
by  Austro-Hungarian  troops  from  the  soutii. 

The  fortresses  of  Lutsk  and  Dubno  date  with  their  beginning  as 
far  back  as  1878,  at  which  time  they  were  built,  acording  to  the 
plains  of  the  Russian  General  Todleben.  A  little  later  the  forti- 
fications of  Rovno  were  added  to  this  group,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  triangles  of  Russia's  fortifications  was  formed  thereby. 
The  sides  of  this  triangle  measure  thirty,  twenty-five,  and  forty 
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miles  respectively.  The  longest  of  these  is  the  line  between 
Lutsk  and  Rovno,  with  its  back  toward  the  Pripet  Marshes.  Of 
the  three  fortresses  Rovno  is  the  most  important  from  a  stra* 
tegical  point  of  view,  for  it  defends  the  junction  of  three  of  the 
most  valuable  railroads,  the  railway  leading  from  Lemberg  into 
Volhynia,  that  running  south  from  Vihia  into  Galicia,  and  the 
railroad  which  by  way  of  Berticheff  indirectly  connects  Eieff  with 
both  Warsaw  and  Brest-Litovsk.  The  three  fortresses,  therefore, 
acted  as  a  wedge  between  the  most  southeastern  and  the  Polish 
zones  of  operations.  They  secured  the  connection  of  any  Russian 
forces  in  Poland  with  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  made  possible 
the  transfer  of  forces  through  the  protection  which  they  gave 
to  the  various  railroad  lines  necessary  for  such  a  transfer.  On 
account  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding  territory  it  was 
impossible  for  any  attacking  army  to  dispose  of  the  fortresses 
by  investing  them  with  part  of  their  available  forces  while  the 
balance  of  them  continued  on  their  advance ;  for  the  only  way  to 
reach  the  country  in  back  of  the  three  fortresses  was  by  way 
of  the  fortresses  themselves,  which  meant,  of  course,  that  they 
would  have  to  be  taken  first  before  the  advance  could  be  con- 
tinued. Furthermore,  the  fortresses  also  acted  as  a  barrier,  pro- 
tecting the  approaches  to  Eieff,  ^labling  the  undisturbed  con- 
centration of  an  army  in  that  protected  zone  while  the  enemy 
would  be  busily  occupied  in  battering  his  way  through  the 
fortress  triangle.  The  latter  were  still  more  strengthened  by 
the  Rivers  Ikwa  and  Styr,  which  flow  to  the  soutihwest  and  north 
of  them. 

The  fortifications  of  all  these  three  points  were  not  of  par- 
ticularly recent  origin,  although  they  had  been  remodeled  at 
various  times  since  their  original  creation.  Lutsk,  a  city  of  some 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  located  on  a  small  island  of  the 
Styr,  and  controls  the  Kovel-Rovno  section  of  the  Brest-Litovsk- 
Berticheff  railroad.  Some  ten  forts  of  various  degrees  of  strength 
surrounded  the  central  fortifications,  forming  a  girdle  of  forts 
with  a  circumference  of  approximately  ten  miles.  Dubno,  south- 
east of  Lutsk,  a  town  of  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  of  Ikwa  on  its  left  bank,  and  protects  the 
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Brody-Zdolbitsa  section  of  the  Lemberg-Rovno  Vilna  railroad, 
with  its  branches  to  Kovel,  Brest-Litovsk,  and  to  Kieff .  The  forts 
are  not  as  numerous  as  at  Lutsk,  but  are  more  advantageously 
located  and,  therefore,  proved  more  difficult  for  the  attacking 
Austro-Hungariah-German  troops.  Besides  the  Styr  and  Ikwa 
Rivers  this  comparatively  small  sector  offers  other  natural  ad- 
vantages in  the  form  of  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  the  defense 
of  which  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  marshy  conditions  of  their 
banks  and  tiie  heavy  growth  of  underbrush  to  be  found  there. 

Rovno,  the  largest  of  the  three  cities,  with  about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  was  first  fortified  in  1887,  and  as  a  railroad 
junction  is  even  more  important  than  either  Lutsk  or  Dubno. 
Its  fortifications  are  built  to  serve  as  a  fortified  bridgehead.  They 
amount  to  seven  forts  of  which  five  are  located  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ustje  and  two  on  the  right.  These  forts  were  built  in  the 
form  of  a  seniicircle,  at  a  distance  of  four  to  six  miles  from  the 
city  itself  and  with  a  circumference  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  miles.  Originally  this  group  of  fortresses  undoubtedly  was 
intended  to  act  as  a  basis  for  a  Russian  invasicm  of  Galicia  and 
Hungary  rather  than  as  a  means  of  defense  against  an  invasion 
from  these  countries.  And,  indeed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war,  when  the  Russians  forced  their  way  into  Galicia  and  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  they  fulfilled  their  purpose  with  greater 
success  than  they  were  destined  to  achieve  now  as  a  means  of 
defense. 


CHAPTER    XXI 


FIGHTING     ON     THE     DVINA     AND     IN     THE 
DVINA-VILIA     SECTOR 

AT  the  time  Warsaw  fell,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1915,  the 
-^  eastern  front  north  of  the  Niemen  extended  as  follows : 
Starting  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  at  a  point 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Riga  and  about  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Mitau  it  ran  in  a  slightly  curved  line  in  a  southeasterly 
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direction  to  the  town  of  Posvol  on  the  Musha  River,  passing  just 
west  of  Mitau  and  the  River  Aa,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Bausk. 
From  Posvol  a  salient  with  a  diameter  of  about  twenty  miles 
extended  around  Ponevesh  on  the  Libau-Dvinsk  railroad,  with  its 
most  eastern  point  a  few  miles  west  of  Kupishki  on  the  same 
railroad  line.  From  there  the  southern  side  of  the  salient  passed 
through  Suboch  and  Rogoff  to  Keydany  on  the  Nievraza,  and 
along  the  banks  of  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Niemen, 
about  five  miles  west  of  Kovno. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  learned  how  this  line  was 
pushed  back  by  the  Germans  during  and  following  the  drive  on 
Kovno  and  Vilna.  After  Vilna's  fall  on  September  18,  1915,  the 
Germans  had  advanced  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  to  Dubbeln,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Riga,  at  the  Aa's  delta. 
But»  although  the  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Aa  at  Mitau 
and  establishing  their  positions  to  the  east  of  that  city,  they  were 
unable  then,  and  in  fact  during  the  following  months,  to  approach 
closer  to  Riga  at  that  point,  so  that  a  salient  was  formed  west  of 
Riga,  which  at  its  widest  point  was  over  twenty  miles  distant 
from  this  point.  Just  south  of  Mitau,  the  south  side  of  this 
salient  bent  almost  straight  to  the  east  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  until  it  reached  Uexkuell  on  the  Dvina,  about  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Riga.  From  there  the  line  followed  almost 
exactly  the  east  bank  of  the  Dvina,  passing  through  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Friedrichstadt  and  Jacobstadt,  from  where 
it  bent  due  south,  gradually  drawing  away  to  the  west  of 
the  Dvina  River  and  passing  west  and  southwest  of  Dvinsk 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  All  along  this  line  con- 
siderable fighting  took  place  throughout  September,  1915,  as  has 
already  been  narrated. 

During  September  21-22,  1915,  this  fighting  was  especially 
severe  west  and  southwest  of  Dvinsk,  where  the  Germans  were 
making  unsuccessfully  desperate  efforts  to  break  the  Russian 
lines  and  get  within  striking  distance  of  Dvinsk.  However,  al- 
though they  managed  to  maintain  their  own  lines  against  all 
Russian  attacks  and  to  gather  in  some  5,000  prisoners,  they  could 
not  break  the  Russian  defensive. 
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The  Rufl^an  farces  at  this  point  were  led  by  General  Russky, 
BUMng  whose  commanders  was  Radko  Dimitrieff ,  of  Balkan  War 
fame.  Both  of  these  generals  are  to  be  counted  among  the  great- 
est Russian  leaders  and  they  were  especially  expert  in  everything 
that  pertained  to  fortresses  and  their  defense.  As  wonderful  as 
the  Gennan  military  machine  had  proven  itself,  as  severe  as  tiieir 
often  repeated  offensives  were,  as  superior  as  their  supply  of 
artillery  and  munitions  was  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  Russky 
and  Dimitrieff  proved  a  good  match  for  them  all.  The  possession 
of  Dvinsk  at  that  particular  moment  would  have  meant  an  almost 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  Germans,  just  as  its  loss  would  have 
been  apt  to  mean  the  complete  rout  of  the  Russians.  For  once  the 
line  broken  to  a  sufficiently  great  width  at  that  point,  all  tike 
Russian  forces  havisg  liieir  basis  on  Petrograd,  Smolaisk,  a&d 
Moscow  might  have  been  turned  completely. 

This  .supreme  importance  of  Dvinsk  was  understood  eqfuaUy 
well  by  both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  Germans  this  under- 
standing resulted  in  unceasing  attacks  by  all  available  means 
and  forces,  while  the  Russians  on  their  part  were  prepared  to 
defend  their  positicms  with  a  stul4x>mness  and  determination 
unequaled  by  the  case  of  any  other  fortress  with  the  possiUe 
exception  of  Riga  and  Rovno.  The  harder  the  Germans  drove 
their  armies  against  Dvinsk  the  harder  the  Russians  fought  to 
repulse  them.  The  latt^  were  greatly  assisted  in  tiiis  by  the 
fact  that  strong  reenforcements  had  been  sent  to  this  crucial 
point  from  Petrograd  and  from  other  interior  points.  Still  more 
important  was  tiie  beginning  of  considerable  improvement  in  liie 
Russian  supply  of  guns  and  shells;  Even  though,  in  ikat  respect, 
Russky  was  undoubtedly  still  far  behind  his  German  opponent, 
Von  Hindenburg,  yet  he  was  at  that  moment  in  a  much  better 
position  than  any  otiier  Russian  general.  Dvinsk  had  to  be  held 
at  all  costs-^e  Russian  General  Staff  apparently  had  decided — 
and  to  Dvinsk,  therefore,  were  sent  all  available  guns  and 
munitions. 

Originally  the  fortress  of  Dvinsk  was  far  from  being  up  to 
date  or  particularly  effective  and  imposing.  It  consisted  of  an 
old  citadel  which,  it  is  true,  had  been  improved  considerably;  but 
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even  then  its  outworks  extended  hardly  farther  than  a  mile  beyond 
its  own  ran^re.  As  soon  as  General  Russky  assumed  command  he 
began  feverishly  to  improve  these  conditions.  In  this  undertak- 
ing he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  nature  of  the  countryside  sur- 
rounding Dvinsk.  Immediately  to  the  northwest,  west,  south,  and 
southeast  the  River  Dvina  formed  a  strong  line  of  natural  de- 
fense. Beyond  that  was  a  region  thickly  covered  with  small  and 
big  lakes,  which  swung  around  Dvinsk  as  a  center,  in  the  form 
of  an  immense  three-quarters  circle,  starting  to  the  south  of  the 
Libau-Ponevesh-Dvinsk  railroad  and  stopping  just  west  of  the 
Dvinsk-Pskoff-Petrograd  railroad.  The  diameter  of  this  circle 
varies  from  thirty  miles  to  sixty.  The  ground  between  these 
lakes  is  swampy  in  many  places,  difficult  of  approach,  and  com- 
paratively easy  to  defend  even  against  superior  forces,  especially 
because  most  of  it  is  not  entirely  flat,  but  interspersed  with  hills 
and  woodlands. 

Throughout  this  entire  district  the  Russians  built  a  dense 
network  of  trenches,  and  it  was  especially  by  means  of  these 
that  the  Germans  were  repulsed  not  only  successfully  but 
with  great  losses  to  their  attacking  forces.  The  more  important 
of  these  earth  fortifications  were  built  in  a  novel  fashion.  The 
main  part  of  each  had  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  its  horns  turned 
toward  the  enemy*  Every  attack  from  the  latter,  in  order  to  find 
a  point  big  enough  for  an  effective  attack,  had  to  be  frontal  in 
nature;  that  means,  it  had  to  be  directed  against  the  main  part 
of  the  crescent^shaped  trench.  But,  whenever  such  a  frontal  at- 
tack would  be  executed  and  just  as  soon  as  the  attackers  would  be 
inside  of  the  sides  of  the  crescent,  machine  guns  and  rifle  fire 
from  its  two  horns  would  hit  them  on  both  flanks  and  frequently 
destroy  them  utterly.  In  order  to  make  the  Germans  advance  far 
Plough  into  the  crescent,  advanced  trenches  had  been  built  in 
front  of  its  horns,  which  were  connected  with  the  main  part  of 
the  crescait  by  communicating  trenches. 

These  advanced  trenches  were  manned  by  comparatively  small 
forces,  whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  a  sufficiently  strong  resistance 
to  draw  a  fairly  good-sized  number  of  Germans.  This  purpose 
having  been  accomplished  the  troops  in  the  advanced  trenches 
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would  give  way  and  retire  by  means  of  the  communicating 
trenches  into  their  main  positions.  Again  and  again  the  Ger- 
mans followed  them  into  the  death-dealing  hollow,  to  be  decimated 
unmercifully  in  the  manner  described  above.  At  the  same  time 
Russian  guns  would  open  fire  and  direct  a  sheet  of  shells  toward 
the  back  of  the  attacker,  thus  cutting  oflf  most  effectively  any 
reenf orcements  which  might  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  either  storm  the  main  trench  or  withdraw  at  least  that 
part  of  their  attacking  party  which  had  not  yet  fallen  prey  to 
Russian  ingenuity.  It  is  said  that  General  Russky  contrived  to 
throw  out  fortifications  of  this  nature  around  Dvinsk  in  an  im- 
mense circle  which  had  a  diameter  of  twenty  miles  and  with  its 
circumference  formed  a  front  of  almost  two  hundred  miles.  Of 
course,  this  front  was  not  in  the  form  of  an  unbroken  line.  There 
were  any  number  of  places  along  it  that  could  be  occupied  by  the 
Germans  practically  at  will.  But  once  there  the  next  advance 
would  invariably  bring  them  face  to  face  with  a  new  obstacle,  kill 
hundreds  of  them,  and  frequently  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
remnant  to  its  main  line,  from  where  another  advance  would  be 
attempted  promptly  on  the  next  day. 

One  other  feature  of  these  fortifications  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  their  becoming  piractically  impregnable.  The  Russian 
engineering  troops  saw  to  it  that  all  these  works  were  built  as 
narrow  as  possible  and  were  dug  as  deep  as  the  ground  per- 
mitted. It  was  this  fact  which  made  the  German  artillery  fire 
so  surprisingly  ineffective  at  this  point.  In  spite  of  its  unceasing 
fierceness  the  results  it  accomplished  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  effort  and  expense  it  involved.  For,  of  course,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  the  gunnery,  how  wonderful  the  cannon,  how  de- 
vastating the  shells,  if  the  target  at  which  they  are  aimed  is 
sufficiently  far  away  and  sufficiently  small,  the  result  will  be  dis- 
appointing ;  and  the  Russians  at  Dvinsk  saw  to  it  that  the  Ger- 
mans experienced  a  long  series  of  costly  and  heartbreaking  dis- 
appointments of  that  nature. 

A  Hungarian  staff  correspondent,  who  was  with  Von  Hinden- 
burg's  army,  had  this  to  say  about  the  siege  of  Dvinsk,  or  rather 
about  the  attacks  on  its  outlying  fortifications:    ''The  German 
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army  could  not  make  use  of  its  heavy  artillery,  for  it  proved 
quite  useless,  owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  Russian 
trendies.  In  the  lake  district  south  of  Dvinsk  the  Russians  made 
the  utmost  of  their  natural  defenses,  and  even  the  advanced 
trenches  there  were  only  occupied  after  very  heavy  losses,  and 
then  retained  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  In  taking 
Novo  Alexandrovsk — a  village  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of 
Dvinsk  on  the  Dvinsk-Kovno  post  road — ^the  losses  incurred  on 
our  part  were  unprecedented  in  severity." 

Another  correspondent  in  writing  to  his  paper,  the  "Vossische 
Zeitung,"  describes  liie  fortifications  of  Dvinsk  as  follows: 
'^Every  rod  of  land  is  covered  with  permanent  trenches,  roofed 
securely  against  cdlirapnel  and  shell  fragments  and  connected 
witii  so-caRed  fox  holes' — small  shelters  in  whidi  the  garrisons 
are  safe  against  the  heaviest  shells.  Sand  trenches,  skillfully 
laid  out,  so  tiiat  they  are  mutually  outflanking,  smother  explod- 
ing projectiles.  The  iSanking  fire  of  the  machine  guns  often 
annihilates  the  assailants  when  they  are  apparently  success- 
fully attacking.  One  company  alone  thus  lost  fifty-one  dead 
in  one  day.  Between  September  15  and  October  26,  1915, 
Dvinsk,  in  a  way,  was  captured  fifteen  times,  but  it  is  still 
in  Russian  hands.  The  bombardment  has  reduced  the  fortress 
in  size  one-half  without  affecting  in  the  least  the  strength  of  the 
remainder." 

South  of  Dvinsk,  however,  the  Germans  had  been  able  to  ad- 
vance their  line  slightly  farther  to  the  east.  On  September  27-28, 
1915,  and  the  following  days  they  were  fighting  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Drysvidly,  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  Dvinsk- Vilna  railroad, 
and  at  Postavy,  ten  miles  south  of  the  IHsna  River,  a  southern 
laibutary  of  the  Dvina.  Again  on  October  1,  1915,  the  Russians 
attacked  north  of  Postavy,  as  well  as  south  on  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Narotch  and  VishnefF,  but  without  success.  Throughout  the  next 
day  the  fighting  continued,  although  not  particularly  severe.  But 
<m  October  6,  1915,  stronger  Russian  forces  were  again  thrown 
against  the  German  lines.  In  the  beginning  they  gained  ground 
at  Koziany,  on  the  Disna,  and  south  on  Lakes  Drysvidly  and  Vish- 
neff ,  but  the  day's  net  results  left  the  Germans  in  possession  of 
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their  old  positions.  Russian  attacks  in  that  region  during  Oc- 
tober 7-8,  1916,  suffered  the  same  fate. 

On  the  latter  day  the  Germans  made  an  attack  in  force  south 
of  Ilukst,  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Dvinsk,  and  took  the 
village  of  Garbunovka,  capturing  over  1,000  Russians  and  some 
machine  guns.  On  the  next  day,  October  9,  1916,  the  Russians 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  regain  these  positions  and  were  also 
defeated  to  the  west  of  Dukst,  north  of  the  Ponevesh-Dvinsk  rail- 
road. On  the  10th,  attacks  west  of  Dvinsk  and  Vidzy,  north  of  the 
Disna,  had  no  better  results. 

Throughout  the  following  week,  October  10  to  17,  1916,  the 
Russian  army  continuously  attacked  along  the  entire  line 
west  and  sduth  of  Dvinsk.  In  some  instances  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  temporarily  and  for  short  distances  through 
the  German  line.  But  in  no  case  did  this  lead  to  a  lasting 
success  and,  in  some  instances  even,  the  Germans  closed  the  line 
again  so  quickly  that  the  Russian  detachments  who  had  broken 
through  were  cut  off  from  their  main  body  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

Both  on  October  22  and  23, 1916,  the  Russians  launched  strong 
attacks  near  Sadeve,  south  of  Kosiany,  which  were  repulsed  in 
both  instances.  On  the  latter  day  the  Germans  again  attacked 
northwest  of  Dvinsk,  near  Dukst,  and  captured  some  Russian  posi- 
tions as  well  as  over  3,600  men  and  twelve  machine  guns,  main- 
taining their  hold  on  the  former  in  the  face  of  strong  Russian 
counterattacks  on  October  24, 1916.  Small  German  detachments 
which  had  advanced  toward  the  north  of  Ilukst  on  that  day,  how- 
ever, had  to  give  way  promptly  to  superior  Russian  forces.  In 
spite  of  this  the  Germans  repeated  the  experiment  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  stronger  forces  and  at  that  time  gained  their  point. 
On  October  26, 1916,  the  Germans  broke  through  the  Russian  line 
south  of  the  Ponevesh-Dvinsk  railroad,  between  the  latter  city 
and  the  station  of  Abele,  but  had  to  give  up  part  of  the  newly- 
gained  positions  during  the  night  only  to  regain  it  again  the  next 
morning.  A  Russian  attack  against  this  position  undertaken 
later  on  that  day,  October  27,  1916,  broke  down  under  German 
artillery  Are,  before  it  had  fully  developed. 
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In  a  similar  way  tiie  most  furious  kind  of  fighting  took  place 
throui^cmt  this  period  <m  the  Riga  sabent  There,  too,  the 
Russians,  successfully  held  the  Germans  at  a  safe  distance.  In 
the  seoood  half  of  October,  1915,  when  Von  Hindenburg  ap- 
parently had  become  convinced  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  tak- 
ing Dvinric  before  the  coming  of  winter,  if  at  all,  the  German 
general  began  to  shift  the  center  of  his  operations  toward  the 
north  and  massed  large  forces  against  Riga.  According  to  some 
reports  as  many  as  six  army  corps  were  concentrated  at  that 
point  Hie  country  there,  though  different  from  that  in  the 
Tieimtj  of  DTiBsk,  was  hardly  kss  difficult  for  the  Germans  and 
offered  almost  as  B^ny  oppoftnoities  for  natural  defenses  to  the 
RnaBians. 

We  faftTB  alreacbr  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
the  exact  locatioii  of  the  satlient  that  ran  around  Riga  f  roni  Dub- 
bdn  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  by  way  of  Mitau  to  Uexkuell  on  the 
Driiia.  The  first  sector  of  it — ^Dubbeln-Mitau — was  approxi- 
Hiateiy  twcnity-five  miles  loQg,  and  the  second — Mitau-Uexkuell — 
about  thirty  miles.  On  its  western  and  northwestern  side  it  was 
bounded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  River  Aa  and  by  the  eastern  half 
erf  Lake  Babit.  The  latter  is  about  ten  miles  long,  but  only  a 
fittie  mtfure  than  one  mile  in  width  and  runs  almost  parallel  to  part 
of  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles. 

On  its  soothem  and  southeastern  sides  the  salient  followed,  for 
some  ten  miles,  first  the  post  road  and  then  the  railroad  from 
Mitau  to  Ereutzburg  on  the  Dvina — about  fifty  miles  northwest 
d  Dvinsk — and  then  turned  to  the  northeast  for  another  twenty 
miles  or  sa  On  this  lattw  stretch  it  crossed  two  tributari^  of 
the  River  Aa,  the  Eckau  and  the  Misse.  Through  the  entire  depth 
of  the  salient,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Riga,  runs  a 
section  about  twenty-five  miles  long  of  the  Riga-Mitau-Libau 
railroad,  cutting  it  practically  into  two  equal  parts.  Another 
railroad  connects  Riga  with  Dubbeln  and  still  another  with  Uex- 
kudl,  so  that  the  Russians  had  good  railroad  communications  to 
eveacy  point  of  the  salient  The  inside  of  the  latter,  besides  the 
rivers  mentioned,  contained  some  half  dozen  other  smaller  water- 
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ways,  tributaries  of  the  Aa  and  Dvina,  and  was  covered  almost 
entirely  with  dense  forests.  In  the  center  of  these  there  are 
located  extensive  swamps  known  as  the  Tirul  Marshes,  and 
smaller  stretches  of  swamp  lands  *are  also  found  in  various  other 
sections  of  these  woods. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mitau-Riga  railroad  there  are  only 
two  means  of  approaching  Riga,  a  fairly  good  road  that  leads 
along  Lake  Babit  from  the  Aa  to  Riga,  and  another  that  runs 
from  Gross  Eckau  on  the  Eckau  River  through  the  woods  by  way 
of  Kekkau  to  Riga  and  in  its  northern  part  parallels  the  Dvina. 
The  latter  stream  widens  considerably  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
above  Riga  and  forms  many  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Dalen  Island,  just  to  the  north  of  Kekkau.  Separating  it  from 
the  mainland  is  only  a  comparatively  narrow  arm  of  the  Dvina. 
The  northern  tip  of  the  island  is  solid,  somewhat  elevated 
ground,  and  conmiands  the  eastern  main  arm  of  the  Dvina  as 
well  as  its  eastern  bank.  If  the  Germans  could  gain  this  island 
their  chances  of  reaching  Riga  from  the  south  would  be  many 
times  increased.  An  attack  in  that  direction  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  flanking  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  because 
the  latter  would  be  prevented  from  getting  at  their  advancing 
enemy  either  from  the  west  or  northwest  by  the  impassable  Tirul 
Marshes. 

On  October  16,  1915,  the  Germans  decided  to  attempt  this 
maneuver  and  made  a  rather  unexpected  attack  east  of  Mitau 
and  north  of  Eckau  and  forced  the  Russians  back  of  the  Misse 
River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  River  Aa,  near  Basui,  on  which 
occasion  they  claimed  to  have  captured  over  10,000  men.  Some 
more  ground  was  gained  in  that  neighborhood  during  the  next 
three  days. 

Immediately  the  Russians  retaliated  by  an  equally  unexpected 
naval  operation  far  to  the  north,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Riga.  A  Russian  fleet  appeared  there  and  bombarded 
the  ports  of  Domesnaes  and  Gipken.  Detachments  were  landed. 
Although  they  destroyed  some  of  the  fortifications  that  had  been 
erected  there  by  the  Germans  and  scattered  the  small  forces 
which  the  Germans  had  there,  they  withdrew  within  a  few  days. 
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This  operation  had  practically  no  influence  on  the  farther  devel- 
opments along  the  balance  of  the  front,  except  that,  tibreatening 
as  it  was  for  the  time  being  to  the  German  rear,  it  resulted  in 
a  temporary  reduction  of  the  pressure  that  the  Germans  were 
trying  io  exert  from  the  south. 

One  other  attempt  io  reach  Biga  before  the  coming  of  winter 
was  made  toward  the  end  of  October.  Apparently  liie  German 
plan  was  to  make  a  triple  attadk  on  the  Baltic  fortress.  From 
the  south  another  drive  was  made  against  Dalen  Island.  From 
the  southwest  the  new  offensive  startefl  from  Mitau  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Olai  along  the  Mitau-Sdga  iroilroaod,  and  from  the  west 
reenf orcements  that  had  been  concentrated  at  Tiikmn  advanced 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Babit.  However,  Hhis  offensive,  too,  was 
unsuccessful.  lEBpeciaUy  that  started  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Babit  jparoved  costly  -to  -Que  Germans,  liiere  Utie  stretch  of 
land  between  the  guhf  and  the  lake  is  nowhere  more  than  three 
miles  wide,  and  in  many  places  not  that  wide.  Through  its  entire 
length  flows  the  Aa.  It  is  only  sparsely  wooded.  Comparatively 
small  Russian  forces  successfully  opposed  the  advancing  Ger- 
mans, whose  narrow  front  was  easily  dcnninated  and  driven  back 
by  machine  guns  and  field  artillery ;  from  the  gulf,  too,  Russian 
war  vessels  trained  their  guns  on  the  Germans,  and  the  attack 
was  quickly  brdcen  up  with  considerable  losses  to  the  attackers 
and  only  small  losses  to  the  defenders.  Against  these  conditions 
the  Germans  seemed  to  be  helpless.  They  fell  back  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Babit  and  along  the  Aa  toward  l&eir  base 
at  Schlock.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  a  simultaneous  with- 
drawal of  the  German  forces  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
Russians  immediately  followed  up  their  advantage,  and  by  No- 
vember 6,  1915,  the  Germans  had  withdrawn  aU  their  forces 
from  along  the  north  side  of  the  Tirul  Marshes.  About  that 
time  the  Germans  withdrew  beyond  the  Aa  to  its  west  bank, 
and  on  November  8,  1915,  the  Russians  stormed  the  village  of 
Kemmem,  about  five  miles  west  of  Schlock.  During  the  next 
two  weeks,  November  8  to  22,  1915,  continuous  fighting  took 
place  to  the  north  of  the  Schlock-Tukum  railroad.  This  resulted 
in  the  storming  by  the  Russians  of  the  villages  of  Anting  and 
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Ragasem  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Kanger  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Germans  beyond  the  west  shore  of  this  lake. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  November  weather  conditions 
had  made  fighting  on  a  large  scale  impossible  for  a  few  weeks. 
Attacks  and  counterattacks,  such  as  we  have  just  described,  were 
still  kept  up  in  front  of  Dvinsk  and  Riga,  it  is  true,  but  they 
gradually  lost  in  extent  and  severity  and  brought  practically  no 
changes  of  any  importance.  Along  the  rest  of  the  front,  down 
to  the  Vilia,  the  fighting  assumed,  like  everywhere  else  on  the 
eastern  front,  the  form  of  trench  warfare,  interrupted  occasion- 
ally by  artillery  duels  of  considerable  severity,  doing,  however, 
more  damage  to  the  landscape  than  to  the  military  forces.  Aero 
attacks  on  a  small  scale,  too,  were  the  order  on  both  sides  when- 
ever opportunity  and  climatic  conditions  permitted.  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  throughout  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1915,  and  January  and  February,  1916. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Russo-German  lines  in  the  Dvina- 
Vilia  sector  remained  practically  unchanged,  although,  of  course, 
minor  readjustments  took  place  here  and  there.  In  the  north, 
along  the  Aa  and  Dvina,  and  before  Dvinsk,  it  was  still  in  the 
same  position  that  has  been  described  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  except  that  it  had  been  pushed  back  from  Dubbeln  to 
Lake  Ranger,  Kemmem,  and  the  River  Aa.  At  the  point  where  it 
crossed  the  Vilna-Dvinsk  railroad,  about  ten  miles  southwest  of 
Dvinsk,  it  bent  still  more  to  the  southeast,  passed  east  of  Lake 
Drysvidly,  then  about  ten  miles  east  of  Vidzy,  crossed  the  Disna 
near  Koziany,  and  reached  its  most  easterly  point  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  village  of  Dunilovichy.  From  there  it  bent  back 
again  in  a  westerly  direction,  but  ran  still  toward  the  south, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Lake  Narotch,  and  at  the  same  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Vileika  to  the  Vilia,  just  north  of 
Smorgon. 

In  spite  of  all  the  severe  fighting  before  Dvinsk  and  Riga, 
neither  of  these  cities  had  yet  been  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  majority  of  the  German  guns,  even  though  continuous 
local  successes  had  been  gained  on  the  part  of  the  German  troops. 
The  losses  which  the  latter  suffered  cannot  be  stated  definitely, 
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because  no  official  figures,  either  Russian  or  German,  are  avail- 
able. They  must  have  been  severe,  however.  The  net  result 
of  all  the  fighting  in  the  region  before  Dvinsk,  which  had  then 
been  in  progress  practically  for  fifty  days,  therefore,  was  next 
to  nothing  for  the  Germans  and  hardly  more  for  the  Russians. 
Neither  had  been  able  to  gain  any  definite  success  over  the  other. 
Throughout  all  this  time  the  Germans  not  only  made  innumera- 
ble infantry  attacks,  but  also  kept  up  an  incessant  artillery  fire, 
throwing  as  many  as  100,000  shells  a  day  against  Hie  Russian 
positions.  That  they  did  not  gain  their  point  speaks  well,  not 
only  for  the  valor  of  the  Russian  army,  but  also  for  the  ability 
of  its  leader,  General  Russky. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

WINTER     BATTLES     ON     THE     STYB     AND 
STRYPA     RIVERS 

Ag  the  autumn  of  1915  drew  to  an  end  and  winter  approached, 
-  the  fighting  along  the  eastern  front  changed  from  attacks 
over  more  or  less  extensive  spaces  to  trench  warfare  within  very 
restricted  territory  and  to  artillery  duels.  This  change  took 
place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  as  far  as  the  front  from  the  Villa 
River  down  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  was 
concerned,  as  early  as  the  end  of  September,  1915.  Farther 
south,  however,  along  the  Styr  and  its  tributary,  the  Ikwa,  and 
in  the  region  through  which  the  Strypa,  Sereth,  and  Dniester 
flow,  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Volh3mia  and  in  Austro-Hun- 
garian  East  Galicia,  the  severest  kind  of  fighting  was  kept  up 
much  longer. 

The  preceding  chapter  carried  us,  as  far  as  this  territory  was 
concerned,  up  to  October  7,  1915.  On  that  day  the  Russians 
attacked  with  all  available  forces  of  men  and  munitions  along 
the  entire  Volhynian,  Galician,  and  Bessarabian  front.  One  of 
the  principal  points  of  contention  was  the  little  town  of  Tchar- 
4  Gt  War— 13 
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torysk  cm  the  Styr,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Warsaw-Kovel- 
Kieff  railroad.  To  the  northwest  of  it  the  Germatts  under  Gea^ 
eral  linsiniren  began  a  count^attack  on  October  7,  1916,  and 
threw  the  Russians  across  the  Styr.  A  Russian  counterattack, 
undertaken  on  the  8tb  with  the  obiect  of  regaining  their  tost 
positioa,  was  frustrated  bj  artiUefy  fire.  To  the  north,  just 
across  the  raihroad  at  Ra£ak>vka,  attadis  and  counterattacks 
followed  each  other  as  regularly  as  day  and  nic^t  For  abo«t 
two  weeks  a  series  of  local  ca^jagcmeKks  on  thia  small  front  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  took  place  with  such  short  periods  of  rest 
that  <Mie  may  w^  speak  ol  them  as  the  Battle  of  Tchartoryak. 
Neither  side,  however,  seemed  to  be  able  to  gain  any  marked 
advantage. 

About  the  18th  of  October,  1915,  the  Russians  succeeded, 
after  bringing  up  reenforcements,  in  driving  a  wedge  into, 
the  Austro-German  line  which  they  were  able  to  maintain 
until  October  21,  1915.  On  that  day  the  Austro-Germans,  too, 
brought  up  reenforcements  and  started  a  strong  offensive  move- 
ment. From  three  sides  the  small  salient  was  attacked  near 
Okonsk,  and  after  furious  resistance  it  caved  in.  Russian  coun- 
tarsjttacks  to  the  north  and  south,  undertakoi  in  order  to  relioTe 
the  pressure  an  the  eester,  had  no  effect.  The  Russianft  were 
forced  to  retreat,  and  left  15  officers,  3,600  men,.  I  cannott,  and 
8  machine  guns  in  the  hands  of  their  oiemieEL  Howeirer,  the 
RusBians  came  on  again  and  again,  and  the  battle  covtiuNed  for 
a  waaaber  of  day&  Step  by  step  the  Russiaii  troops  were  forced 
back  again  toward  the  Stsrr.  ViUage  after  village  was  stormed 
by  the  comfained  Austro-German  farces.  In  many  eases  small 
villages  changed  hands  three  or  four  tinses  in.  as  many  days. 
Not  a  day  passed  without  repeated  attempts  en  the  part  e<  botii 
sides  to  break  through  the  line.  But  though  aome  of  these  were 
successful,  sometimes  for  the  Russians  and  sometimes  for  their 
adversaries,  the  gains  were  only  temporary  and  locals  awl  were 
usually  wiped  out  again  before  long.  On  Novendser  16,.  1915^ 
however,  the  Austro-German  forces  gained  a  decided  victory 
over  the  Russians,  who  were  thrown  back  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Styr  under  very  heavy  losses.     By  that  time  the  winter 
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weather  had  become  too  severe  for  extensive  operations,  and 
comparative  inactivity  ruled  along  that  part  of  the  front. 

While  the  Battle  of  Tchartorysk  was  rsiging,  engagements  of 
varying  importance  and  extent,  but  all  of  great  severity  and 
costly  to  victor  and  vanquished  alike,  took  place  at  other  parts 
of  the  Volhynian,  Galician,  and  Bessarabian  front.  Just  south 
of  Tchartorysk,  near  Kolki  on  the  Styr,  Austrian  troops  gained 
additional  territory  on  October  7,  1915.  Still  farther  south  at 
Olyka,  west  of  Rovno,  the  Russians  were  thrown  back  by  a 
bayonet  attack,  carried  out  by  two  Austro-Hungarian  infantry 
regiments.  On  the  Ikwa,  northwest  of  Kremenets,  a  very  bitter 
struggle  ensued  for  the  village  of  Sopanov,  which  during  one 
day,  October  7,  1915,  changed  hands  not  less  than  four  times, 
but  finally  remained  in  the  possession  of  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  west  of  Tamopol.  Russian  attacks  gained  temporary 
successes,  which  were  lost  again  when  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  reenforcements  were  brought  to  their  assistance. 
On  October  8,  1915,  these  attacks  were  not  only  repeated,  but 
new  attacks  developed  on  the  Strypa  at  Buczacz,  Tluste,  and 
Burkanov,  which,  however,  were  all  repulsed.  During  these  two 
days  the  Russians  lost  over  6,000  men  on  the  Styr  and  Strypa 
Rivers.  Again,  on  October  9-10,  1915,  the  Russians  attacked 
along  these  two  waterways  and  on  the  Ikwa.  On  the  latter  day 
four  separate  attacks  were  launched  at  Burkanov  alone.  On 
the  14th  another  attempt  was  made  to  break  through  the  line 
west  of  Tamopol.  Then  a  period  of  comparative  rest  set  in  for 
about  k  week. 

But  on  October  20,  1915,  a  new  Russian  attack  near  Novo 
Alexinez,  a  small  border  village,  resulted  in  a  slight  gain,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  enlarged  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts.  An 
attack  east  of  Zaloshe  on  the  Sereth  was  likewise  without  suc- 
cess. Both  of  these  were  repeated  on  October  21-22, 1915,  without 
better  results.  During  the  next  week  the  fighting  was  reduced 
considerably  in  volume  and  severity,  until  on  October  30,  1915, 
a  new  attack  with  replenished  forces  against  the  Strsrpa  line 
started  the  ball  rolling  once  more.  On  the  same  day  a  Russian 
aeroplane  was  brought  down  southeast  of  Lutsk. 
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AcGGordang  to  official  figures  pnbKsfaed  by  the  General  StaflFs 
of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  arraies  respectively,  the 
Ruaaan  kwes  during  the  month  of  October,  1915s.  amounted  to 
244  offioers^  41^000  men,  23  camson^  aad  80  iMuAiiie  gvmr,  all 
eaptered  bgr  German  forces,,  and  142  offiecrs,  26yOM^  men,.  1  can- 
non»  44  machine  guns;  and  a  aeroptancB  capbireA  la^  the  Aostrt^ 
Hungarian  troops.  Correspondang  fignna  for  tina  armies  of  the 
Centralt  Povpers  are  not  araiiableL 

On  the  last  da^r  of  Ockotaer,  1916,  rcneired  lighting  tarolK  mt 
again  on  tibe  Sfbrypa^  near  Sikmova^  Tiriiere  the  Buarians  hadi  coft- 
e»trated  stroitg  leveca^  The  Anstriana  met  a  stroBir  attack 
with  a  premsyt  counterattack,  and  carried  the  day.  As  before 
the  fighting,  once  started  at  one  point  en  the  SIrypa,  cpiici^y 
spread.  OsL  November  %  1915^  tiie  engagement  at  Sikniava  waa 
CMitiarMei^  and  a  new*  attack  devebpedi  mmx  Bucaaca  witii  the 
UMuA  more  or  kea  segatiire  residt  for  boHt  sidea— maiatamiee 
of  aH  attagkeJr  pesifciona  wittiout  gam  of  new  Umiilmiy.  AmaOua 
flcnea  of  wry  Idttar  cladMs  oeenned  between  Nevember  4-T, 
1916,  near  the  ^fflage  of  Snsrikovee  on  the  Strypa.  Dwriaag  the 
same  periodr  fii^ting  went  en  abe  at  nney  elhcr  points  of  that 
small  rincr,  which  by  tifiia  time  had  seen  the  flaw  of  ahnest  as 
mttch  faieoi  aa  wafer. 

SoaAfceasi  of  the  idUage  of  Via^yvtsoyk  en  tiie  Stvypa  seven 
separate  BusaiaB  aktacka  were  faranched  within  IdiCBe  fcsor  &Mfr^ 
On  the  7th  a  strong  aittack  was  made  aliao  in  the  neH^iboifteed  of 
T>fahno  from  the  directimi  of  Bo^Fno  without  gainaiig  groiaid. 
Isolated  attacks  of  varying  extent  took  place  for  a  few  more  days. 
But  by  that  time  serere  wintnr  weather  restricted  operations  in 
this  aectffT  iuat  as  it  had  done  along  tibe  balance  of  the  eastern 
front.  Of  course  occaaioBal  attacks  were  started  whenever  a  hiB 
in  the  snewstorms  or  a  f  avondde  change  in  temperature  made  it 
possible.  But,  generally  speakzog,  the  Styr  and  Strypa  section 
now  settled  down  to  trendi  flighting,  artilkzy  dueh,  and  minor 
engagements  between  advanced  oytposds.  The  Ruesian  leases 
dnrinig  the  month  of  Novendier,  1915,.  as  far  as  titey  were  inh 
flkted  by  Anstro-Hungarian  troops^  totakd  78  officers,  12,000 
men,  and  32  madiine  gnasL 
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Late  in  December,  1915,  on  the  24th,  the  Russians,  disregard- 
ing climatic  conditions,  once  more  began  an  extensive  offensive 
movement  in  East  Galicia  and  on  the  Bessarabian  border,  with 
Czemovitz,  the  capital  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  province  of 
Bukowina,  as  its  apparent  objective.  It  lasted  until  January  15, 
1916,  or  twenty-three  days,  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  a  day 
or  two  of  slightly  decreased  activity.  Its  net  result  for  the  Rus- 
sian army,  in  spite  of  very  heavy  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured,  was  only  the  certainty  of  having  inflicted  fairly  heavy 
losses  on  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  troops  opposing 
them.  Territory  they  could  not  gain,  at  least  not  to  a  large 
enough  extent  to  be  of  any  influence  on  the  further  development 
of  events.  The  severest  fighting  during  these  operations  took 
place  near  Toporoutz  and  Rarawotse  on  the  Bessarabian  bor- 
der. Much  of  it  was  at  very  close  range,  and  on  many  days  the 
Russians  made  three  and  four,  sometimes  even  more,  successive 
attacks  against  one  and  the  same  problem.  Especially  bitter 
fighting  occurred  on  January  11,  1916,  when  one  position  was 
attacked  five  times  during  the  day  and  a  sixth  time  as  late  as 
ten  o'clock  that  night. 

Ck>inciding  with  the  Russian  attempt  to  break  once  more 
through  the  Austro-Hungarian  line  into  the  Bukowina,  attacks 
were  launched  from  time  to  time  at  various  places  on  the 
Dniester,  Sereth,  and  Strypa,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buczacz.  None  of  these,  however,  had  any  effect,  nor  were 
other  very  occasional  attacks  west  of  Rovno  and  on  the  Styr  of 
more  avail.  During  the  three  weeks  of  fighting  the  Russians, 
according  to  official  Austro-Hungarian  figures,  lost  over  5,000 
men  by  capture. 

After  a  few  days'  lull  the  Russian  armies  began  another 
battle  with  strong  forces  near  Toporoutz  and  Bojan,  east  of 
Czemovitz,  on  January  18,  1916.  The  severity  of  the  fighting 
increased  on  the  next  day,  January  19,  1916,  and  at  the  same 
time  heavy  artillery  fire  was  directed  against  many  other  points 
along  the  East  Galician  front.  Again  the  Russians  suffered 
severe  losses  during  their  repeated  storming  attacks  against  the 
strongly  fortified  positions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops. 
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After  two  days*  preparation,  by  means  of  artillery  fire,  another 
attack  was  thrust  against  the  Toporoutz  section  on  January  22, 
1916,  but  when  this,  too,  did  not  bring  the  desired  result  the 
Russians  apparently  lost  heart  For,  from  then  on  for  the  bal- 
ance of  January,  1916,  as  well  as  through  the  entire  month  of 
February,  1916,  they  made  further  attacks  only  at  very  rare 
intervals,  but  otherwise  restricted  themselves  to  artillery  duels 
and  trench  fighting. 


CHAPTER     XXIII 

ON     THE     TRACKS     OF     THE     RUSSIAN 
RETREAT 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  followed,  day  by  day,  the 
military  events  of  the  Russian  retreat  and  of  the  German 
advance  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod.  With  admira- 
tion we  have  heard  of  the  deeds  of  valor  accomplished  by  the 
various  armies  of  the  three  belligerents.  The  endurance  that 
th^  displayed,  the  hardships  that  they  had  to  bear,  the  losses 
that  they  suffered — ^both  victor  and  conquered — ^have  given  us  a 
clearer  idea  what  war  means  to  the  men  that  actually  wage  it. 
Occasionally  we  have  had  glimpses  of  the  devastation  that  it 
brings  to  the  country  over  the  hills  and  valleys  and  over  the 
plains  and  forests  of  which  it  rages.  Again  and  again  we  have 
been  told  of  the  horrible  suffering  and  utter  ruin  which  was  the 
share  of  the  civic  population,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  man, 
woman,  or  child.  But  these  latter  features  are  apt  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  sensational  events  of  battle  and  siege, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  these  we  easily  lose  sight  of  the  tremen- 
dous drama  in  which  not  trained  soldiers  act  the  parts,  but 
ordinary  everyday  beings,  farmers  and  merchants,  working  men 
and  women,  students  and  scholars,  people  of  every  age,  race, 
and  condition,  people  just  like  we  ourselves  and  like  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  daily  contact  throughout  our  entire  life.    And 
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yet  their  numbers  run  into  the  tens  of  millions  as  compared 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  perhaps  four  or  five  miUi<ms 
of  soldiers,  and  it  is  ^eir  suffering — ^bared  as  it  is  of  the  glory 
and  excitement  that  usually  li^t^is  the  life  of  the  figbting  man 
— ^that  is  the  quinteasenoe  of  war's  tragedy. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  himself  a  partkipant  or  an  actual 
obBerver  of  these  honxHrs  can  really  and  truly  gauge  their  full 
extent  or  describe  them  adequately.  But  a  clear  record  of  th^n 
is  as  much  an  essential  requirement  of  a  war's  history  as  a 
chronological  narration  of  its  various  events.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  will  be  found  gathered  reliable  reports  based  on  the 
keen  observation  of  men  who  in  tfaetr  capacity  as  special  cor- 
respondents of  various  newspapers  had  opportunities  to  collect 
and  observe  facts  at  close  range  and  the  very  vicinity  where 
they  transpired.  They  come  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly 
from  the  narrative  of  a  war  correspondent  published  in  the 
Munich  ''Neueste  Nachrichten,"  who  was  himsdf  an  eyewitness 
of  what  he  describes.  Although  they  refer  more  especial^  to 
that  part  of  Russia  that  is  situated  between  the  Galidan  border 
and  the  fortress  of  Brerst-Litovsk — the  region  of  the  Bug  River 
— ^they  might  have  been  writt^i  equally  wdl  of  any  part 
or  all  of  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  for  they  are  typical 
of  what  happened  throughout  that  vast  territory  that  s^retdies 
from  the  eastern  front  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  Warsaw's 
fall  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1916,  to  that  othar  line 
that  formed  a  new  f ront,  much  farther  to  the  east,  wh^ti  the 
German  advance  into  Russia  came  to  an  aid  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1915: 

''The  first  anniversary  of  the  war  had  just  passed.  Again 
summer  was  upon  us,  like  in  those  days  of  mobilization.  The 
atmosphwe  was  full  with  memories  of  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  Out  of  Galicia  an  endless  column  rolled  to  the  north 
into  Poland.  The  old  picture:  the  creaking  road,  overloaded 
with  marching  troops,  with  artillery  lustily  rolling  forward, 
with  caravans  of  supply  trains.  Repeating  itself  a  thousandfold, 
the  sum  total  of  the  mass  deepened  Hie  impression  and  made 
the  idea  of  the  'supreme  command  of  an  army'  appear  like  a 
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fairy  tale.  Supply  wagon  xfter  supply  wagon,  mile  after  mile, 
in  a  king,  never-breaknig  chain ! 

''T&e  greater  tbe  distance  ef  the  eibaerv^,  the  deeper  beeones 
the  impression  of  the  general  impulse  of  advance,  of  the  same- 
ness of  its  direetkHi  and  Hiafeion.  Can  we  see  a  diifer«ice  as 
compared  with  earlier  tmies?  Can  we  notice  if  the  new  class 
of  soidiers  are  e<iiia>l  to  the  older;  if  the  horses  are  in  the  same 
good  condition  as  before?  All  in  all,  it  is  the  same  play,  esren 
if  with  new  adors  in  its  parts,  which  was  acted  before  us  during 
the  very  first  days  ixf  the  war,  never  to  be  fcnrgotten:  a  variety 
of  types,  unified  by  ttie  porpose  that  was  common  to  a)L  .  .  • 
Of  course,  the  close  obearrar  will  always  be  able  to  make  distine- 
tioDs.  To  him  aU  soldiers  are  not  just  soldiers.  Throu^  their 
unilorme  he  will  recognize  t^e  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  factory 
hand,  the  slim  young  vcdunteer,  the  genial  'Landwehr*  or  'Land- 
stcorm'  man,  the  teacher,  schoolboy,  student,  clerk,  and  prota- 
aunal  soMier. 

''Before  them  stretches  a  new  country.  Broader  plains,  lower 
noKges  of  hills  than  in  Gahda.  To  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as 
the  eye  reaches,  fields,  meadows,  saoA  swanps.  Here  and  tbcve, 
windmills.  Immense  forests,  different  from  those  th>^  knew  at 
home:  pines,  oaks,  and  bireh^  all  mixed  together,  witk  soiae 
ash-trees  and  poplars,  only  slightly  cut  down  and  law  of  gropv^th. 
The  retreating  Russians  have  tried  everywhere  to  bom  cfown 
f orert  and  field,  bat  have  dcotrcq^  in  most  places  only  narrow 
strips  and  smaH  spots  thai  look  now  like  islands :  tiiere  tbe  trees 
have  been  bared  of  their  foliage  m  the  middle  of  the  sammer 
as  if  it  were  the  ear^  spring,  and  the  pines  are  red  and  brown 
like  beech  trees  in  the  winter  time*  Every  few  miles  trettdies 
and  shelters  had  been  cut  into  the  landscape  and  raa  across  Add 
and  forest,  hills  and  valleys,  masterpieces  of  tiieir  kind,  cm- 
ningly  hidden,  partly  untouched*  Alongside  the  road  there  were 
many,  many  soldiers'  graves,  singly  or  sometimes  combined  into 
small  c^neteries.  The  Russians  bury  their  dead  with  devotioit. 
Double-armed  GredE  crosses  betray  their  burial  places.  .  .  .  But 
not  always  did  they  fhid  time  during  their  retreat.  Occasionally 
a  penetrating  odor  of  decay  announces  the  fact  that  some  of 
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their  dead  had  to  be  deprived  of  burial.  Then,  very  rarely  only, 
indeed,  one  comes  across  black,  swollen  corpses,  so  terribly 
gnawed  and  disfigured  by  millions  of  small  crawling  animals, 
that  all  individuality,  all  humanity,  has  been  destroyed. 

''The  advance  moves  on  for  miles  on  curious  roads.  Are  these 
still  roads?  There  is  no  foundation.  Just  cuts  have  been  made 
into  the  ground,  which  is  sandy  here  and  muddy  there  and  again 
swampy.  During  dry  weather  they  take  turns  in  being  dusty 
like  the  desert,  or  hard  as  stone  or  gently  yielding;  during  rain 
they  are  without  exception  unreliable,  spiteful,  dangerous.  The 
burden  of  the  uninterrupted  transport  traffic  escapes  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right  farther  and  farther  into  the  edges  of  the  fields, 
cutting  off  continuously  new  widths  of  wheel  tracks  so  that 
roadways  are  formed  150  to  300  feet  wide,  which  narrow  down 
only  at  bridges  or  fords  by  sheer  necessity.  All  bridges,  even 
those  that  have  been  spared  by  the  Russians,  have  to  be  solidly 
renewed  and  supported,  for  they  had  never  been  intended  for 
such  demands.  Across  furrows  and  deeply  cut  wheel  tracks, 
across  loose  footbridges,  through  puddles  that  are  more  like 
ponds,  and  through  deep  holes,  motorcars — fast  automobiles  and 
gigantic  motor  trucks — ^rush  and  rumble  madly,  from  time  to 
time  helplessly  sinking  down  into  the  mud  and  mire  till  relays 
of  horses  and  the  force  of  the  next  detachment  pushing  forward 
on  its  way  rescues  them  and  they  are  off  again. 

"The  road  is  lined  with  a  sad  seam  of  dead  horses.  Still  other 
cadavers  poison  the  air  and  entice  swarms  of  greedy  crows.  The 
Russians  have  killed  all  cattle  which  they  were  unable  to  carry 
along  quickly  enough  or  to  eat  upon  the  spot,  and  then  left  the 
carcasses  on  or  alongside  the  road :  cattle,  pigs,  sheep  have  been 
shot  down  in  this  fashion,  so  that  the  pursuer  should  find  no 
other  booty  than  ashes  and  carrion. 

"At  some  distance  from  the  line  of  mairch  there  may  be  left 
some  untouched  villages,  sound,  normal,  human  settlements.  But 
one  does  not  see  them.  Wherever  the  fighting  has  been  going 
on,  we  pass  by  debris  and  ruins.  Big  villages  have  been  burned 
from  one  end  to  the  other  into  empty  rows  of  chimneys  and 
blackened  heaps  of  tumbled-down  houses. 
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''The  churches  alone  sometimes  have  been  shown  some  respect. 
As  far  as  they  have  not  been  riddled  by  shells  or  have  not  lost 
thair  roofEs,  they  are  still  standing,  dean  and  almost  supernat- 
ural with  their  white  or  pink  wooden  walls,  their  shrilly  blue 
or  deep  red  domes,  and  their  shining  gilt  decorations.  Every- 
thing else  has  gone  up  in  flames  or  has  been  shot  to  pieces. 

''Out  of  the  general  wreckage  a  few  utensils  and  pieoes  of  fur- 
niture stick  out  here  and  there :  bent  beds,  crumpled-up  sewing 
machines,  half-melted  pans  and  pots.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  former  appearance  of  a  house 
from  the  design  of  its  Uaekeoed  wall  paper  or  from  a  few  rem- 
nants of  some  other  deeoraticms.  Here  and  there  small  comers 
and  nooks  have  been  preserved  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and,  in  some 
unaccountable  way,  have  survived  the  ruin  that  surrounds  them 
(m  all  sides:  strips  of  a  flower  gard^i,  or  perhapB  a  summer-* 
house  with  a  table  in  it  and  a  cover  and  breakfast  dishes  on  the 
table. 

''Up  on  a  ehimi^y,  half  of  which  has  tumbled  down,  stands  a 
stork,  as  if  he  were  meditating  overtiie  ruin  wrought  by  human 
hands;  suddenly  he  pulls  himself  together,  spreads  oat  his  wings 
with  quick  decision,  floats  down  into  his  familiar  pond  and  for- 
gets tiie  raving  of  maddened  mankind  in  the  eiijoyment  of  a 
juicy  frog.  Through  the  laborrinth  of  a  fallen-down  bam  limps 
a  big  black  cat,  touded  and  scratched,  already  half-maddened 
from  hunger,  vicious  like  a  wounded  panther.  Along  what  had 
been  once  streets  run  packs  of  dogs  gone  wild,  restlessly  smelling 
at  dirt  and  corpses,  growing  boUer  day  by  dsiy  until  finally  they 
have  to  be  shot  down. 

"Only  few  people  can  stand  it  en  this  God-foreaken  stage  of 
misery.  Occasionally  a  few  ihin  Jews  in  tiieir  long  coats  walk 
across  the  ruins  of  the  market  place,  which  look  like  a  stage 
setting.  On  their  shoulders  they  carry  in  a  bundle  their  few 
belongings,  like  pictures  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Their  families 
live  for  a  short  time  from  whatever  they  can  scratch  together 
from  the  ruins  or  out  of  the  trampled-down  fields.  They  cook 
and  bake  on  one  of  the  stoves  standing  everywhere  right  out  in 
the  open  road  and  offer  their  poor  wares  for  exhibition  and  sale 
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on  a  few  boards,  a  last  effort  to  support  life  by  trade.  In  tbe  case 
of  the  women,  no  matter  what  the  nationality,  it  always  seems  as 
if  they  had  saved  out  of  the  horrible  destruction  only  their  best 
and  brightest  clothes.  At  a  distance  their  colors  shine  and 
smile  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened.  But  upon  coming  up 
closer,  one  can  easily  see  how  little  these  unfortunate  beings 
carry  cm  their  poor  backs. 

"More  than  once  we  stand  perplexed  before  the  touching  pic- 
ture of  a  short  rest  on  the  'flight  to  Egypt.'  A  little  family — ^is 
it  the  only  one  that  has  remained  behind  when  everybody  else 
wandered  away,  or  have  they  already  come  back  home  because 
there  was  nothing  better  to  be  found  out  in  the  world?  In  the 
garden  of  a  plundered  farmhouse  they  have  put  up  a  poor  imita- 
tion of  a  stable  out  of  charred  boards,  and  in  it  they  live  more 
poorly  than  the  poorest  gypsies.  Their  lean  cow  has  been  tied 
to  a  bush;  among  the  trampled-down  vegetables  their  equally 
lean  mule  grazes.  The  mother  squats  on  the  ground,  nursing  a 
child,  while  father  and  son  are  stirring  up  a  heap  of  glowing 
ashes  and  roasting  a  handful  of  potatoes  that  they  have  dug 
up  somewhere. 

"The  return  pilgrimage  of  the  natives  has  already  begun  at  an 
extensive  rate.  The  advancing  Germans  are  met  everywhere 
by  long  lines  of  them,  on  foot  and  in  wagons,  carrying  with  them 
carefully  and  lovingly  the  few  r^nnants  of  their  herds.  What 
has  been  their  experience? 

"One  nice  day  the  Cossacks  had  appeared  at  their  farms  and 
had  told  them :  'Not  a  soul  is  allowed  to  remain  here.  The  Ger- 
mans are  approaching  and  the  Germans  will  torture  you  all  to 
death  if  they  catch  you.  Take  with  you  whatever  you  can  carry. 
Everything  else  must  be  burned  and  destroyed,  so  that  the  Ger- 
mans won't  find  anything  that  they  can  use/  That  was  enough 
to  make  these  poor,  ignorant  farmers  take  leave  of  their 
homesteads.  By  the  thousands  they  wandered  off  quickly  and 
without  much  hesitation.  Some  were  driven  away  like  so  much 
cattle,  day  by  day  farther  into  an  uncertain  future.  Others 
were  carried  in  long  columns  of  wagons  to  the  nearest  railroad 
and  still  others  were  led  orderly  by  their  own  mayors  and  vil- 
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lage  elders.  In  the  inland  of  the  Empire  they  were  to  found  for 
themselves  new  homes.  The  czar  was  going  to  look  after  Ihem. 
Russia  is  powerful  and  rich.  It  wiU  lure  the  Germans  into 
its  swamps  so  that  they  will  drown  there  miserably.  It  will 
draw  them  all  the  way  to  Moscow  and  there  they  will  experience 
the  deadly  fate  of  1812.  Just  like  Napoleon  will  tiie  Germans 
suffer  this  time.  This  patriotic  hope,  however,  did  not  com- 
pensate the  farmers  for  their  lost  hraies.  It  is  true  they 
get  enough  to  eat  every  day.  At  their  resting  places  tiiey 
are  fed  from  field  kitchens  supplied  and  equipped  by  the  Rus- 
sian army  and  administered  hy  civil  committees.  Hunger 
they  did  not  need  to  suffer.  But  for  all  that,  tiieir  home- 
sickness will  not  down,  and  the  dislike  of  the  continuous 
wandering,  the  aversion  to  straiige  places,  the  loatiiing  of  the 
unordwly,  irregular  life  of  nomads  strengthens  their  detefr- 
minatiQii  to  turn  off  their  road  at  the  first  opportunity  and  to 
aeA  the  kmg  way  baek  to  their  village,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
Germans. 

''But  in  the  meantime  the  world  has  been  turned  upside  down, 
th^  hemes  are  unreeognizaUe;  nothins^  absolutely  nothing,  is 
as  it  used  to  be.  Wherever  there  is  ihe  smallest  nook  that  has 
remained  inhabitable,  some  stranger  has  built  a  nest.  The  new 
authorities  speak  German,  rule  German,  and  run  things  in  a 
German  way.  The  need  to  protect  themselves  against  epid^nics, 
and  pohtieal  prudence,  demand  that  these  homeless  wanda:ers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  waikter  around  any  longer  at  will. 
Into  cities  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  or  even  to  pass  through 
fliem.  Out  in  the  country,  the  field  police  watch  them  care- 
fully, for  more  and  more  frequently  adventurous  groups  are 
formed — states  in  a  very  small  way  and  without  any  regard  for 
anybody  else.  Strong  fellows  with  plenty  of  nerve  use  this  rare 
opportunity,  make  themselves  leaders  and  dictators  of  these 
groups,  organize  new  communities,  which  they  rule  with  a 
strong  hand,  make  laws,  inflict  punishments,  and  impose  their 
will  just  as  they  please.  That  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Ger- 
man authorities  to  interfere  promptly  and  to  bring  order  and 
authority  to  bear  on  tiieae  insecure  conditions.    The  population 
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is  registered  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  immigrate  or  to  emigrate 
without  the  proper  papers. 

''Of  course,  there  are  also  good,  carefully  tended  main  roads 
besides  the  bad  country  paths,  and  some  of  them  are  even  paved 
for  miles.  One  of  these  runs  right  strais^t  from  the  south 
toward  the  Polish  city  of  Cholm.  For  miles  one  can  see  this 
road,  which  looks  like  a  ribbon  that  grows  narrower  and  nar- 
rower all  the  time;  in  the  background  is  a  forest,  through  and 
beyond  which  the  road  runs.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  forest, 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  hill,  are  the  white  buildings  of  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Russian  bishopric  of  Cholm.  Only  when  one  comes 
within  a  few  hundred  steps  of  these  buildings  does  one  see  the 
low,  long,  stretched-out  little  town  in  line  with  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  that  drop  away  to  the  north.  ... 

''A  little  farther  on,  to  the  northwest  of  this  little  country 
town,  is  the  larger,  rich  city  of  Lublin.  There  all  the  advantages 
of  civilization  are  in  evidence :  street  cars,  electric  lights,  depistrt^ 
ment  stores,  coffee  houses.  But  here,  too,  war,  want,  and  misery 
have  left  their  impression  on  everything:  old  men,  women,  chil- 
dren in  rags,  asking  for  shelter  and  stretching  out  their  thin 
arms  for  bread.  On  all  the  squares  troops  pass  and  cross  each 
other,  delaying  the  traffic.  There  are  Germans  and  Austro- 
Hungarians  in  long  columns  and  then  again  a  long  line  of  Rus- 
sian prisoners  of  war,  marching  to  work.  Among  the  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  only  rarely  some  figures  remind 
one  of  the  fact  that  this  is  Eastern  Europe :  tall,  thin  Jews  in 
their  long  caftans  and  Jewish  women  with  their  unnatural  wigs ; 
male  and  female  beggars  there  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
are  so  hungry  looking  and  ragged,  so  deep-eyed  and  sickly,  that 
one  can  hardly  manage  to  swallow  one's  food  in  their  vicinity, 
if  one  happened  to  have  chosen  a  seat  on  the  terrace  of  one  of 
the  hotels. 

"A  few  days  later  Brest-Litovsk  was  taken.  Behind  the 
troops  that  stormed  the  fortifications  during  the  night  and  thus 
forced  the  fall  of  the  city,  pressed  from  early  morning  great 
masses  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  armies.  They 
came    on    over    all    the    roads:    infantry,    artillery,    cavalry. 
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engineerincr  troops,  supply  detachments,  and  in  between,  impa- 
tiently pnffinsr,  the  automobiles  of  the  higher  staff  offic«a^  every- 
bod^^'  eager  to  enter  the  bi^  fortresa  and  to  g«t  hM  «£.  the  bisr 
boolgr. 

^Bot  what'  a  dktappointnittitl  From  far  oiff  cJouda^  of  dust 
and  smxifceL  ann^oonced  the  fate?  q£  thi»  famous  fiortreas.  The 
brid^ees  across  the  Bob  had.  all  ben  datroyed,.  those  of  steel, 
blowa  up  and  tiie  wooden  ones-  burned.  Only  slowly  separate 
small  unilB  managed  to  gtobs  on  ttrnporary  narrow^  bridgra  to^  tiie- 
(dtadeL  Everythmg:  els«f  crowded  togethnr  ent  bath  sides  of  the 
rosdk  a^di  spreiBdl  oift  into  tte  fidde,  fillinc  the  flail  surrounding 
cmmtiy  as-  far-  as-  the^  ey?^  could  readh:  witik  one  single,  immense, 
many  colored  war- camp :  groups  of  horses,  iield  kitch^is,  resting 
infantrymen,  innumerahlie  white  baeks  of  wagon  aftar  wagon*. 

'^Whoever  managed  to  enter  Brest-LitaTsk  saiw  for  the  first 
time  a  big  city  devastated  and  ruined  as  pitilessly  as  formerly 
onl37  ^llagHi  hadi  besuk  nxute  to-  suffer.  Hundreds  andr  hundlreds 
of  Imnaessi.  onoe  human:  hattitationsv  naw  smashed  dbwm  to  their 
very  fliundations,  or  mangled  so  aa  to  have  lost  all  meaning, 
ruins  containing  noising-  but  faroksn  stones  and  asfaesr  and  at 
the  best  here  and.  there  a  stair  hamster;  suspended  in-  midair. 
And  aSb  dbslruelloni  Had-  not  been  wrought  a&  a  result  of  a  long^ 
siege  aiul  its  continuous*  assaults  (rf  gunfire^  and  shells.  In-  one 
night,,  at:  the  command  of'  the  Russian^  authorities,  this  Russian 
city  had  be»i  laid  waste.  Only  abaat  onerquarter  of  it  had. 
remained  entirely  or  paartiy  habitable.  Only  in.  tiie  citadel  were 
there  feft  supplies  of  aniF  great  amount.  There  quits  some 
quantities  of  flour  and  canned  foodi  weapons  and  munitions, 
war  and  railroad  equipment,  had  escaped  the  welHnrepaved 
explosion,  and  had  been  saved  only^  because  tiiere  had  not  been 
enough;  time  to  eompliete  the  work  of  destruction  and  to  explode 
all  the  ndnes  that  had  been  laid.  A  happy  exception  among  this 
horrible  riot  of  wholesale  destruction  was  found  occasionally  in 
the  case  of  some  few  estates  of  tiie  Polish  nobility.  In  some  way 
they  escaped  here  and  there  and  were  passed!  by  without  suffer- 
ing demolition  and  despoliation  in  spite  of  the*  f&ct  that  the  vil- 
lages near  which  they  were  usually  located  were  almost  always 
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masses  of  smoking  ruins.  The  manor  houses  of  some  of  these 
estates  often  became  the  temporary  lodging  of  some  division  or 
even  some  army  corps  staff.  For  they  filled  one  of  the  chief 
requirements  for  such  headquarters :  a  sufficiency  of  many  large, 
light  rooms  which  permitted  to  combine  the  necessary  offices 
with  the  officers'  quarters  under  the  same  roof.  Every  high 
command  needs  a  number  of  offices  for  its  various  branches  of 
service,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  At  that,  war  demands  a 
hundredfold  measure  of  ready  cooperation  and  punctual  working 
together.  What  happens  frcmi  early  in  the  morning,  far  into 
the  night  and  often  throughout  the  night  in  these  offices  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  lively  action  on  Ihe  battle  field  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  administrative  activity  as  it  is  known  to  us  and 
practiced  in  peace,  but  of  a  degree  of  activity^  responsibility,  and 
decision,  of  an  importance  and  variety  as  times  of  peace  do  not 
demand  from  an  army  officer. 

''Day  and  night  numerous  telegraphs  and  telephones,  estab- 
lished often  by  means  of  very  skillful  and  exposed  connections, 
receive  reports,  communications,  inquiries,  and  requests  from  the 
front  and  transmit  orders,  instructions,  decisions,  and  informa- 
tion to  the  front,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  similar  service 
with  superior  headquarters.  The  ntmiber  of  subjects  which  have 
to  be  watched  continuously  is  legion:  movements  of  their  own 
and  the  enemy's  forces ;  changes  in  their  own  and  the  opponent's 
positions;  news  and  scouting  service;  losses,  reserves;  lodging, 
provisioning,  arming  of  the  troops;  sanitation,  prevention  of 
epidemics,  ambulances,  hospitals;  counting  and  handling  of 
booty  and  prisoners;  military  law,  religious  matters,  gifts; 
health  and  continuity  of  the  supply  of  mounts ;  climate,  weather, 
condition  of  the  water;  condition  of  streets,  bridges,  fortifica- 
tions; means  of  intercourse  and  traffic  of  all  kinds;  railways, 
mails,  wagons,  motors,  pack  animals ;  aeroplanes ;  telegraph  and 
wireless  stations. 

"And  all  these  matters,  within  a  certain  group  of  the  army, 
change  hourly,  perhaps,  and  are  continuously  subject  to  unex- 
pected modifications;  at  the  same  time  they  depend  in  their 
outward  relations  on  events  that  happen  in  other  adjoining  army 
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groups,  on  the  general  military  and  political  conditions,  on  the 
decisions  and  interference  of  general  headquarters.  And  if  the 
staff  quarters  of  two  or  three  army  groups  have  to  consult  with 
each  other  about  every  action  and  re-action  before  they  make 
their  various  moves,  unceasing  activity  must  be  displayed  by 
everyone  in  order  to  accomplish  all  that  each  day  demands.  This 
activity  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  actuates  and  reports, 
acts,  observes,  and  accounts,  requires  the  possession  of  many 
manly  virtues :  the  energy  of  strong  nerves,  clearness,  wisdom, 
knowledge,  self-consciousness,  and  decision.  Every  commander 
shares  in  it.  But  the  greatest  demands  are  made  by  it  on  the  few 
supreme  commanders  on  whom  depends  the  fate  of  millions. 

^'Thus  the  summer  months  quickly  passed  by.  As  they  passed, 
the  advance  continued.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  crops  were 
brought  in  from  the  fields  so  recently  conquered.  And  what  was 
accomplished  in  this  direction  will  some-  day  form  a  separate 
chapter  in  tiie  economical  history  of  this  war. 

''Much  of  the  crops,  of  course,  had  been  destroyed.  In  many 
other  cases  all  the  agricultural  machines  and  implements  had 
been  carried  off  or  destroyed.  And  then  there  was  a  great  lack 
of  labor.  What  was  there  to  be  done?  Under  the  leadership  of 
officers  with  agricultural  experience  separate  commissions  were 
formed.  They  gathered  up  all  the  implements  and  machines  that 
could  be  found  or  could  be  repaired  again  and  then  ordered  by 
the  hundred  and  thousand  from  the  country  in  the  rear  what 
they  still  lacked  and  soon  battalions  of  war  prisoners  were  busy 
peacefully  gathering  in  the  wheat  in  the  fields.  Before  long 
the  harvest  had  been  completed.  Threshers  and  threshing  ma- 
chines were  put  to  work.  Wherever  flour  mills  were  in  condition 
to  allow  of  repairs,  mechanics  were  set  to  this  task.  And  soon  a 
steady  stream  of  flour  poured  forth  that  enabled  the  invaders  to 
feed  their  armies,  their  prisoners,  and  whatever  part  of  the  civil 
population  had  returned,  to  a  great  extent  from  supplies  raised 
and  gathered  in  the  occupied  region  itself,  a  remarkable  success 
gained  from  a  combination  of  German  organization,  Russian 
labor,  and  Polish  versatility." 

4GtWa]>— 14 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

SIDELIGHTS     ON     THE     RUSSIAN     RETREAT 
AND     GERMAN     ADVANCE 

THE  difficulties  which  the  Austro-German  troops  encountered 
in  pursuing  the  withdrawing  Russians  were  in  many  in- 
stances greatly  increased  by  the  very  strong  field  fortifications 
which  the  Russians  had  thrown  up  everywhere  to  stem  ihe  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  How  effective  these  fortifications  were 
may  be  readily  understood  from  the  following  description 
which  is  taken  from  the  report  of  a  special  correspondent  of 
a  south  German  newspaper  who  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect i^ese  positions  soon  after  they  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Russians : 

'In  fortifying  this  position  the  Russians  had  indeed  created 
a  masterwork  of  modem  field  fortification.  Deep,  broad  trenches 
had  been  fitted  so  closely  to  the  landscape  that  in  most 
instances  they  could  be  recognized  as  such  only  at  very  close 
distances.  Almost  all  these  trenches  had  been  covered  with  a 
fivefold  layer  of  tree  trunks,  on  top  of  which  there  was  to  be 
found  another  layer  of  earth  and  over  that  again  a  solid  layer 
of  sod.  The  wooden  pillars  which  supported  this  covering  had 
in  many  places  been  fastened  by  means  of  wooden  plugs  into 
strong  tree  trunks,  which  in  turn  had  been  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Everywhere  there  were  to  be  found 
openings  for  one  and  sometimes  even  two  or  three  sharpshooters 
or  for  machine  guns.  Powerful  shelters  had  been  erected  as  a 
protection  against  shrapnel.  Eveiywhere  the  trenches  had  been 
located  in  such  a  manner  that  one  would  outflank  the  oi^er.  In 
all  the  trenches  tiiere  were  to  be  found  shelters,  many  of  which 
were  spacious  enough  to  allow  a  whole  company  to  retreat  to 
them,  and  to  these  the  Russians  withdrew  whenever  the  Ger- 
man artillery  fire  was  directed  against  the  trenches.  These 
shelters  were  deep  down  below  the  ground ;  their  entrances  were 
comparatively  small  and  protected  with  manifold  layers  of  rail- 
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road  rails.  In  front  of  these  positions  had  been  erected  strong 
successive  lines  of  entanglements  which  consisted  partly  of 
barbed  wire  and  partly  of  strong  abatis,  formed  of  trees  and 
their  branches.  In  front  of  one  section  of  these  trenches  the 
Russians  had  cut  down  a  piece  of  woodland  between  150  and  300 
feet  wide.  They  had  then  left  the  trees  on  the  ground  wherever 
they  happened  to  have  fallen  and  covered  the  entire  space  with 
a  confusion  of  barbed-wire  entanglements.'' 

Another  difficult  problem  which  confronted  both  the  Russians 
in  their  retreat  and  the  Germans  in  their  advance  was  that  of 
transportation,  especially  in  the  region  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Bug  Rivers.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  railroads  in  that  terri- 
tory very  small,  but  neither  side  had  available  a  large  enough 
number  of  railroad  cars  to  transport  the  large  number  of  men 
and  vast  quantities  of  equipment  involved.  This  necessitated  the 
creation  of  new  means  of  transportation.  Acording  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Hungarian  newspaper  ''Az  Est"  the  problem  was 
solved  by  the  Austro-German  armies  in  a  remarkable  way.  In 
the  first  place  the  number  of  horses  before  each  wagon  was  in- 
creased. Where  formerly  two  horses  had  been  used,  four  were 
employed  now,  and  where  four  used  to  be  considered  sufficient  the 
number  was  increased  to  six.  This  resulted  in  an  unending  line 
of  giant  transports  drawn  by  teams  of  four  and  six  horses  like 
they  had  never  been  seen  before. 

The  work  of  these  horses  was  greatly  lightened  by  field  rail- 
ways. So  quickly  were  these  built  that  they  seemed  to  grow 
right  out  of  the  ground.  In  some  places  industrial  railways  of 
this  nature,  already  in  existence,  were  utilized.  Both  steam  and 
horsepower  were  used  on  these  railways.  Valleys  were  bridged 
over;  gradients  were  reduced  by  every  available  means. 
At  regular  distances  pleasant  little  block  houses  were  to 
be  found,  which  served  as  stations  and  guardhouses.  The  con- 
dition of  the  roads  did  not  permit  the  use  of  motor  trucks  to  any 
great  extent,  but  wherever  there  was  even  a  thread  of  possi- 
bility for  motor  trucks  to  get  through  they  were  promptly  called 
upon  to  assume  a  leading  part  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
The  immensity  of  the  problem  may  well  be  understood  by  the  fact 
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that  approximately  two  thousand  antomobiles  of  all  kinds  weire 
employed  by  the  German  army  of  the  Bug  River. 

All  of  this  could  be  moved  quiddy.  Everything  that  was 
necessary  to  make  repairs  was  carried  along.  Supplies  were 
heaped  on  motor  trucks^  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  supplies 
and  equipment  lived  in  automobiles  which  had  been  fitted  up 
like  rooms.  The  supply  and  equipment  departments  had  their 
own  electric-Ughting  system  and  their  separate  wireless.  This 
vast  estafalifihment  eould  be  mobilized  in  twenty-four  hoiura,  and 
its  comideteness,  swiftness,  efficiency,  and  punctuality  were  not 
only  a  truimph  of  modem  industry,  but  were  among  ike  chief 
contributing  causes  for  tiie  Austro-German  success  in  over- 
powering obstacles  and  difficulties,  and  for  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  entire  campaign  in  Ruscdan  Fcdand  the  troops  never 
suftered  lack  of  provisions  and  munitions. 

The  Russian  retreat  brought  untold  misery  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  those  parts  of  Russia  whidi  were  affected  by  it.  Espe- 
cially true  was  this  of  those  sections  in  which  tlie  Russian 
authorities  decreed  tiiat  the  civfl  population  had  to  become 
participants  in  the  retreat  and  leave  their  homes  and  goods  to 
the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  The  terrible  suffering  and  misery 
resulting  from  these  conditions  will,  periiaps,  btscame  more 
vivid  from  the  following  details  taken  from  some  Russian 
newspapers  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  conditians:  ''In 
Moscow  all  railroad  stations  are  overcrowded  with  refugees. 
Most  of  these  are  unable  to  leave  the  freight  cars  in  wiiich  they 
had  arrived  because  the  tortures  of  hunger  and  thirst  which  they 
had  to  suffer  during  their  trip  had  been  too  much  for  them. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  unfortunate  beings  had  been 
struck  down  by  sickness,  and  as  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  Mos- 
cow hospitals  allowed  had  been  cared  for,  while  still  other  thou- 
sands had  to  be  satisfied  with  accommodations  in  the  open  squares 
and  streets  of  the  city,  while  others  were  removed  farther  east  in 
order  to  reduce  the  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  dty.  Every 
day  some  ten  thousand  refugees  were  sent  east  by  way  of 
Smolentsk,  Oral,  and  Tula.  Among  IJbese  were  many  thousands 
of  German  colonists  who  had  fo(nnerly  been  residents  of  Cholm 
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and  Volhynia,  but  had  been  removed  from  there  by  order  of  the 
Russian  Government  previous  to  the  Russian  retreat.  The  fate 
of  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  by  the  time  winter 
will  have  arrived  will  be  horrible.  What,  for  instance,  will 
happen  to  about  thirty  thousand  farmers  from  Galida  who 
were  removed  by  force  and  now  are  located  in  a  concentration 
camp  on  the  River  Slucz  with  nothing  over  their  heads  except 
the  sky?" 

From  all  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  involved  in  the  German 
advance,  streams  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  war  were  con- 
tinuously flowing  toward  the  east.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  extensive  misery  which  they  had  to  suffer  was  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  organization,  which  even  in  times  of  peace  does  not 
work  any  too  well,  broke  down  completely  under  this  unexpected 
and  unparalleled  demand  on  its  resources.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  larger  number  of  these  refugees  were  driven  east  by 
the  special  and  express  command  of  the  Russian  authorities,  the 
latter  had  made  no  preparations  to  take  care  of  them  nor  did 
they  seem  to  show  much  worry  concerning  their  fate.  Even 
some  of  the  high  Government  officials  pointed  out  to  the  respon- 
sible Government  departments  that,  as  long  as  the  Government 
had  driven  these  unfortunate  human  beings  away  from  their 
own  homesteads  without,  in  most  cases,  giving  them  time  to 
gather  in  even  their  most  necessary  belongings,  it  had  become 
the  Government's  duty  to  provide  for  them  elsewhere  in  some 
fashion.  If  one  considers  that  most  of  these  people  were  without 
any  resources  whatsoever,  and  that  the  housing  and  feeding  of 
such  vast  masses  demanded  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  which  apparently  were  not  available,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  all  these  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  suffered  not  only  untold  inconveniences,  but  actu- 
ally the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  which  in  a  great  many 
instances  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  epidemics  and  in  the 
decimation  of  whole  camps. 

How  a  civilian  observer  was  struck  by  some  of  the  conditions 
in  Poland  may  be  gleaned  from  a  description  in  one  of  the  Ger- 
man monthly  magazines  rendered  by  an  artist  who  accompanied 
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one  of  the  German  armies  on  its  invasion  of  Poland:  ''Of  course 
the  first  thing  one  learns  to  know  is  the  horrible  condition  of 
roads  in  Russia.  .  .  .  One  of  the  other  main  difficulties  is  the 
lack  of  cleanliness  which  results  in  so  many  epidemics  among 
the  population.  These  two  conditions  presented  serious  problems 
to  the  invading  army;  for,  of  course,  it  became  meeemsxy  to 
r^nove  the  difficulties  arising  from  them  as  much  as  possible. . . . 

"The  water  supply  also  is  of  the  worst  on  the  eastern  front, 
and  when  I  wandered  in  the  great  summer  heat  through  the 
trenches  or  drove  by  the  hour  with  wagon  and  hOTse  through  the 
sandy  wastes  of  Poland,  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  many 
occasions  when  the  fighting  armies,  in  spite  of  all  fatigue  and 
hardships,  had  to  go  without  drinking  water  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. .  .  .*' 

One  of  the  greatest  successes  which  the  Germans  gained  in 
the  summer  of  1915  was  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Kovno. 
Indeed  it  was  tiie  fall  of  this  Russian  bulwark  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  that  precipitated  most  of  the  Russian  losses  after  the 
fall  of  Warsaw.  Considering  the  importance  of  Kovno  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  a  special  correspondent  of  the  '^Berliner 
Tageblatt,"'  who  was  present  during  its  bombardment,  will  be  of 
interest.    He  says : 

''The  bombardment  had  reached  a  strength  ^^ch  made  one 
believe  that  he  was  present  at  a  concert  in  the  lower  regions. 
Guns  of  every  variety  and  caliber,  up  to  the  largest,  had  been 
concentrated  here  and  att^npted  to  outroar  each  other.  In  un- 
ceasing activity  tiie  batteries  spit  th^r  devastating  sheaths  of 
fire  against  the  Russian  forts  and  against  tiie  fortified  positions 
which,  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  Russians  between  the  forts 
and  which  had  heeai  supplied  by  them  with  very  strong  artiOay. 
The  latter  did  its  best  to  keep  up  with  the  efforts  of  the  besieg- 
ing army.  Day  by  day  the  Russian  guns  began  firing  against  the 
German  lines  almost  as  soon  as  the  German  lines  had  opened 
their  fire  and  the  combination  swelled  the  noise  to  a  terrible 
height. 

"Exactly  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  German  guns 
paused  for  a  while  in  order  to  permit  their  infantry  to  advance. 
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This  was  an  almost  daily  occurrence  and  day  by  day  the  German 
lines  drew  nearer  to  the  Russian  forts. 

J'Hardly  had  the  fire  of  the  German  guns  stopped  when  a 
furious  crackling  of  rifle  fire  would  begin.  The  German  lines 
had  left  their  trenches  and  were  advancing  against  the  Russian 
position  from  which  they  received  heavy  fire.  Machine  guns, 
too,  joined  the  uproar.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  the  infantry 
attack  in  detail,  but  its  success  could  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  the  German  gun  fire,  which  gradually  was  taken  up  again, 
had  to  be  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  fortress." 

This  fortress  of  Kovno,  for  which  the  Germans  were  making 
such  a  tremendous  drive  and  which  the  Russians  tried  to  hold 
with  all  the  resources  at  their  command,  occupies  in  respect  to 
the  Niemen  line  the  same  position  which  the  fortress  of  Lomza 
occupies  in  respect  to  the  Nareflf  line,  only  in  a  much  greater 
measure.  And,  indeed,  the  city  is  specially  adapted  by  its  entire 
location  to  act  as  protector  of  liiis  important  river.  Between 
steep  banks,  which  rise  as  high  as  200  feet,  the  stream  rushes 
along  here,  surrounding  the  city  picturesquely  with  its  heights 
and  protecting  it  at  the  same  time  from  attack.  There.  Kovno  is 
situated  where  the  Vilia  joins  the  Niemen,  and  only  a  short 
distance  down  the  latter  the  Nieviaza  adds  its  waters,  so  that 
Kovno  forms  a  natural  center  of  a  number  of  extensive  valleys 
which  join  here.  It  is  upon  these  natural  conditions  of  its  situa- 
tion that  the  unusual  importance  rests  which  Kovno  has  occupied 
for  centuries  in  a  historical,  economical,  and  military  respect  in 
the  history  of  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

Founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  belonged  from  1384  to 
1398  to  the  Order  of  the  German  Knights,  who  made  a  military 
point  of  the  first  order  out  of  it.  In  1400  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania  attacked  and  captured  the  town.  The  height  of  its 
career  was  reached  in  1581,  when  it  was  raised  to  the  center  of 
the  export  trade  and  received  a  custom  house.  The  commerce 
of  the  city  at  that  time  reached  annually  the  sum  of  three 
million  ducats,  an  immense  amount  for  that  period.  The  Rus- 
sian czars,  therefore,  attempted  at  various  times  to  capture  the 
rich  city,  but  it  was  not  until  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in 
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1795  that  Kovno  became  definitely  a  possession  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

After  that  Kovno  suffered  many  reverses.  In  1806  a  dis- 
astrous fire  broke  out  and  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  city, 
but  in  spite  of  this  disaster  and  others  which  followed,  the  city 
recovered  and  gained  a  certain  importance  in  a  political  way, 
when  in  1842  it  was  made  the  caiHtal  of  the  newly  created  gov- 
ernment of  Kovno.  Frwn  then  on  tiiie  trade  of  the  city  grew  in 
bounds  and  leaps,  and  it  became  a  center  of  the  trading  to  and 
from  Prussia.  Its  industries,  too,  were  developed  extensively. 
Seven  fortifications  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  city,  three 
more  protect  the  road  to  Vibia,  and  one  the  bridge  across  the 
ViKa. 

During  the  series  of  engagements  near  Dvinsk,  in  the  fall  of 
1915,  especially  severe  fighting  occurred  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Sventen.  The  colonel  of  a  Russian  regiment  which  participated 
in  these  engagements  gave  the  following  vivid  description  to  a 
staff  correspondent  of  the  London  'Times'' : 

''We  had  to  secure  a  lodgment  on  the  promontory  nicknamed 
by  our  men  the  'Dog's  Tail.'  My  scouts  crossed  the  lake  at 
night,  dug  themselves  in  and  annoyed  the  en^ny  holding  the 
brickya][d,  situated  upon  a  slight  eminence  at  the  northern  part 
of  the  promontory.  A  Lettish  ofiicer  commanded  the  scouts  and 
organized  the  whole  landing.  Being  a  native  of  the  place,  he 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  every  latent  resource  afforded  by 
the  country.  Thus  he  managed  to  discover  a  small  fleet  of  boats, 
and  added  to  them  by  constructing  a  number  of  rafts.  During 
the  night  our  men  gradually  reenforced  the  scouts.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  rushed  the  brickyard.  This  gave  us  a  larger  foot- 
hold to  deploy  one  of  our  regiments,  and  storm  what  we  called 
'Bald  Hill,'  while  another  regiment  gave  its  attention  to  'Red 
Hill/  to  the  soutiiwest. 

"Our  advance  was  very  slow.  The  Germans  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  Maxims,  three  times  as  many  as  we  had,  also  automatic 
rifles,  and  freely  used  explosive  bullets.  But  on  our  side  we  had 
our  artillery  massed  in  several  lines  east  of  Sventen  and  Medum, 
including  field  and  heavy  guns  under  good  control,  so  that  we 
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could  pour  in  direct  or  flankinsr  fire  at  will.  Three  days  passed 
chiefly  in  artillery  preparation  for  our  final  attack.  The  infantry 
advanced  slightly.  Our  artillery  observers  were  in  the  trenches 
correcting  the  fire  of  our  guns.  On  November  3, 1915,  the  enemy 
began  to  pour  in  a  fierce  flanking  fire  from  their  guns  west  of 
Usen. 

''When  the  scouts  and  supports  moved  from  the  'Dog's  Tail' 
promontory,  our  neighboring  corps  began  to  advance  also,  and 
we  finally  extended  our  right  flank  and  gained  direct  contact. 
Bui  all  this  time  we  were  suffering  heavily  frcon  the  eneny's 
Maxims  on  the  heights. 

"  'Bald  Hill'  and  'Red  HiH'  were  won  on  the  third  day.  The 
enemy  counterattacked  and  retook  the  first  named  heights.  Our 
position  was  now  a  critical  one.  The  waters  of  the  lake  in  our 
rear  cut  off  all  hope  of  immediate  reenf  orcemoits  or  of  eventual 
retreat.  We  had  to  retake  'Bald  Hill'  at  all  costs,  and  we  did  it. 
My  men  were  tremendously  encouraged  by  the  hurricane  fire 
kept  up  by  our  artillery.  Many  of  them  had  witnessed  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  the  German  hurricane  fire.  For  the  first  time 
they  saw  that  our  own  artillery  was  not  only  equal  but  even 
superior  to  ansrthing  the  Germans  could  do.  Our  gunners  tele- 
phoned asking  me  when  they  should  stop,  so  that  our  men  should 
not  suffer  from  their  fire.  It  seemed  to  me  that  our  shells  were 
bursting  perilously  near,  and  I  asked  them  to  cease  fire.  A  half 
company  then  attacking  'Bald  Hill'  was  immediatdy  mown  down 
by  the  German  machine  guns.  I  at  once  signaled  to  the  gunners 
'keep  on  firing*  and  only  when  our  skirmishers  were  within  250 
paces  of  the  German  trenches  the  hurricane  was  suspended  and 
we  went  for  the  Germans  with  the  bayonet,  but  they  did  not  wait." 

Many  of  the  successes  gained — ^both  by  the  Russians  in  their 
retreat  and  by  the  Germans  in  their  advance — ^were  due  to  the 
effective  work  of  the  aviation  corps.  Scouting  and  bomb  drop- 
ping were  daily  occurrences.  A  picturesque  description  of  such 
a  trip  made  by  an  aeroplane  "somewhere  in  Poland"  is  taken 
from  "Motor"  and  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  dangers  to 
which  pilot  and  observer  are  subjected  at  all  times  as  well  as  of 
the  practical  results  of  their  work: 
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"The  departure  had  been  set  for  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and,  while  the  pilot  has  already  taken  his  place  in  the  aeroplane 
and  i&  trying  out  his  motor,  his  companion  comes  out  of  his  tent. 
The  latter  wears  a  wide  brown  leather  coat,  a  storm  cap  is 
drawn  deep  down  over  his  forehead,  a  long  shawl  covers  his 
throat  and  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  the  oil  which  the 
motor  puffs  out  during  the  flight  he  has  covered  his  eyes  with 
big  spectacles.  A  sergeant  with  some  soldiers  carry  bombs  to 
the  aeroplane  and  pack  them  carefully  next  to  the  seat  of  the 
observer.  The  latter  takes  his  seat,  the  motor  starts,  the  pro- 
peller turns  around  quicker  and  quicker,  and  at  last  the  pilot 
waves  his  arm — ^the  wedges  are  withdrawn  from  under  the 
wheels.  The  plane  begins  to  roll  along,  lifts  itself  up  from  the 
ground  and  mounts  in  elegant  spirals  higher  and  higher;  smaller 
and  smaller  appear  men  and  houses ;  at  last  the  aerostat  shows 
3,000  feet;  the  observer  gives  a  sign  and  the  plane  turns  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  the  way : 
the  railroad  tracks  which  run  toward  the  lines  of  the  enemy 
serve  as  a  guide;  the  aeroplane  follows  them  above  villages 
chopped  into  ruins  by  gunfire,  whose  houses  look  like  small  toy 
boxes.  Suddenly,  dark  lines  appear  which  run  toward  the  west : 
trenches  of  the  enemy  which  unroll  themselves  to  the  observer 
as  if  they  were  on  a  map.  And  right  away  small  white  clouds 
arise,  the  first  greetings  which  the  enemy  fires  toward  the  aero- 
plane, but  under  which  the  latter  rushes  by  descending  quickly. 

"At  last  the  trench  zone  has  been  crossed ;  the  country  in  back 
of  it  appears  to  be  strewn  with  pits  and  funnels  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  big  caliber  shells.  Here  and  there  destroyed  villages 
are  to  be  seen  from  which  dark  pillars  of  smoke  arise.  Then  the 
first  roadway  about  which  information  is  to  be  gathered  appears. 
Peacefully  it  lies  in  the  sunlight.  Farther  toward  the  west,  how- 
ever, the  street  becomes  more  lively;  but  the  black  specks  which 
move  down  there  are  only  a  few  automobiles  which  most  likely 
carry  some  members  of  the  general  staff  of  the  enemy  and  offer 
nothing  worth  while  observing.  But  a  little  farther  back  a  dark 
line  and  many  small  specks  appear— detachments  on  the  march. 
The  observer  leans  over  his  map,  compares,  looks  down  once 
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more^  then  marks  the  observation  on  his  map  and  the  time  at 
which  it  was  made,  and  on  goes  the  joum^.  In  the  streets  of  a 
larger  plaee,  which  is  reached  soon  afterward,  a  crowd  of  people 
are  observed ;  in  front  of  a  church  are  standing  at  regular  dis- 
tances a  number  of  wagons,  a  short  wagon  in  front  and  back  of 
it  shapes  that  look  like  a  frame— cannon.  The  observer  con- 
tinues to  make  marks  on  his  map  and  at  ihe  same  time  a  sharp 
sound  is  heard  at  his  side  and  in  the  upper  plane  a  slash  appears. 
He  waves  his  hand  and  the  pilot  sharply  turns  to  the  left.  The 
observer  reaches  for  a  bomb  and  holds  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
aeroplane,  drops  it  and  immediately  afterward  a  flash  appears 
among  the  cannon  and  the  crowd  on  the  market  place  disperses 
in  wild  flight*  Anol^er  wave  of  the  hand,  anoUier  turn  to  the 
left,  another  bomb.  The  result  is  satisfactory;  at  least  one  can- 
non has  been  destroyed.  But  now  it  begins  to  become  unpleas- 
ant; to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  front  and  in  back,  small  white 
clouds  arise;  down  there  the  bombardment  has  begun  and 
it  must  make  quite  a  loud  noise  which,  however,  is  drowned  in 
the  noise  of  the  motor.  The  pilot  stops  the  motor  and  silently 
and  gently  the  aeroplane  descends  into  less  dangerous  heights; 
then  the  motor  again  begins  to  work  and  the  aeroplane  quickly 
turns  its  course  toward  the  southwest  following  the  white  band 
of  the  country  road. 

''Suddenly  white  wisps  of  smoke  arise  over  the  tree  tops  of  a 
near-by  forest;  again  tiie  observer  makes  some  entries  and,  while 
the  aeroplane  rushes  furiously  forward,  marks  down  with  his 
pencil  one  body  of  troops  after  another.  Above  a  freight  station 
another  stop  is  made;  on  the  platforms  of  its  storehouses  men 
rush  along  busily.  Their  work  will  have  to  be  disturbed:  a  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  a  pull  on  the  motor  which  starts  the  descent,  a 
grasp  for  the  third  bomb — ^and  a  railway  guardhouse  collapses 
into  itsdf.  The  last  bomb  hits  its  mark  even  better;  it  explodes 
right  in  the  middle  between  two  cars  without,  however,  hurting 
anybody;  for  the  workmen  have  run  away  as  quickly  as  their 
feet  will  carry  them ;  pillars  of  Are  roar  up  high ;  gasoline  or 
coal  oil  supplies  apparently  have  been  hit.  To  determine  this 
definitely  is  impossible,  for  the  aeroplane  must  rush  on.    After 
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a  short  time,  its  commission  executed,  it  turns  back  toward  the 
east;  the  batteries  which  had  been  observed  a  short  while  ago 
and  the  lines  of  trenches  are  again  passed  and  at  last  the  tents  of 
the  hangar  come  into  view;  the  cross,  showing  the  place  for 
landing,  becomes  visible ;  the  descent  begins ;  the  wheels  touch  the 
ground  with  a  sharp  jolt;  the  observer  jumps  out  of  his  seat  and 
runs  up  to  his  conmiander  to  make  his  report/' 


CHAPTER    XXV 

WINTER  QN  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

BY  the  end  of  November,  1915,  winter  had  set  in  along  the 
eastern  front.  Especially  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
eastern  line  this  necessitated  almost  a  complete  stoppage  of 
operations.  For  there  the  weather  becomes  very  severe.  Thd 
ground  freezes  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  three  and  more  feet, 
which,  of  course,  makes  it  impossible  to  dig  trenches  quickly. 
But  just  as  soon  as  trench  digging  at  short  notice  became  im- 
possible operations  had  to  cease.  For  whenever  armies  advance 
over  closely  contested  ground — as  was  the  case  all  along  the 
eastern  line— the  advance  by  necessity  is  slow,  possibly  over 
only  a  few  miles  every  day.  And  every  time  the  line  is  pushed 
forward,  and  trenches  previously  occupied  are  left  behind,  it 
becomes  necessary  with  each  step  of  the  advance  to  dig  new 
trenches  unless  the  advanced  line  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  stop  the  day's  work  in  the  trenches  of  the  enemy,  a  possi- 
bility which,  of  course,  did  not  offer  itself  any  too  frequently. 
And  even  then  a  lot  of  digging  was  necessary,  because  what 
was  previously,  during  the  enemy's  occupation,  the  back  of  a 
trench  line  now  had  to  be  turned  into  its  front.  All  of  this  dig- 
ging, or  at  least  most  of  it,  had  to  be  done  quickly,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  the  newly  gained  positions  by  the  success  of 
hostile  counterattacks.  But  both  sides  alike  found  it  impossible 
to  dig  quickly,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  most  cases  to  dig  at  all 
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when  the  ground  was  frozen  solid.  So  both  sides  found  them- 
selves condemned  to  a  more  or  less  continuous  state  of  inactivity 
as  far  as  all  war  operations  were  concerned,  excepting  only  artil- 
lery duels,  mining^  aeroplane  attacks,  sniping  from  each  other's 
trenches,  and  all  those  other  more  or  less  insignificant  opera- 
tions that  are  usually  called  by  the  generic  term  ^trench  war- 
fare." 

Although  the  Russians  were  acknowledged  masters  of  trench 
digging  and  of  throwing  up  well-planned  and  efficiently  defended 
field  fortifications  of  every  kind,  and  also  the  great  mass  of  their 
soldiers  were  much  more  accustomed  to  severe  winters  than  the 
German  forces,  because  a  very  much  larger  part  of  the  Russian 
than  of  the  German  Empire  is  subject  to  very  low  winter  tem- 
peratures, still  the  Germans,  all  in  all,  had  the  advantage  over 
their  adversaries  under  these  conditions.  In  the  first  place  the 
percentage  of  mechanically  and  scientifically  trained  men  in  the 
German  army  is  far  greater  than  that  in  the  Russian  army,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  recruited  primarily  from  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, whereas  the  former  draws  its  largest  numbers  from  an 
intensively  industrial  body.  Furthermore,  organization  within 
and  without  the  army  had  been  developed  to  a  far  higher  degree 
by  the  Germans  than  by  their  eastern  neighbors.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  surprising  to  hear  of  the  marvelous  preparations 
that  the  Germans  had  made  for  the  approaching  winter,  and, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  this  information  is  gathered  from  Russian 
sources,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
.  Down  below  in  their  trenches,  covering  the  walls  of  their  dug- 
outs, the  Germans  had  erected  light  metal  buildings.  These  had 
been  manufactured  back  in  Germany  in  immense  quantities  in 
simple,  standardized  parts.  Easily  shipped  in  a  "knockdown" 
condition,  they  were  just  as  easily  put  up  and  put  together, 
and  all  of  them  were  fitted  with  heating  apparatus  of  some  kind. 
Warm  clothing  of  every  kind  and  description  had  either  been 
manufactured  at  the  Government's  expense  or  had  been  collected 
from  private  sources  throughout  the  empire  by  appealing  to  the 
nation  at  large  by  means  of  the  newspapers.  Although  the  state- 
ment, frequently  heard,  that  each  man  had  a  sleeping  sack  un- 
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doubtedly  was  vastly  exaggerated,  vast  quantities  of  these  use- 
ful articles  had  been  distributed.  Then,  too,  officers,  from  cap- 
tains down,  gave  their  men  detailed  instructions  and  orders 
how  to  protect  tiiemselves  efficiently  against  severe  cold,  and 
how  to  treat  promptly  and  effectively  any  of  the  many  ailments 
that  are  apt  to  afflict  people  unused  to  very  low  temperatures  in 
a  rather  moist  region,  from  frostbite  down  to  colds. 

From  every  possible  line  of  human  enterprise  the  Germans, 
according  to  Russian  reports,  apparently  tried  to  learn  lessons 
which  might  become  applicable  in  these  near-arctic  conditions 
on  the  east  front.  Having  been  taught  by  the  previous  winter's 
experience  the  impossibility  of  trench  digging,  they  promptly 
organized  extensive  mining  detachments  among  their  engineer- 
ing troops,  augmenting  the  latter  in  great  quantities  by  soldiers 
from  other  branches  of  their  general  service  who,  from  their 
experiences  in  times  of  peace,  had  become  particularly  adaptable 
to  such  work.  These  mining  troops,  later  on  in  the  winter,  were 
to  creep  forward  under  the  protection  of  night's  shadows  and 
blast  with  dynamite  those  trenches  that  were  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  cover  of  advancing  troops  and  that  could  not  be  dug  in 
the  frozen  ground  with  more  simple  tools.  Long  before  this, 
however,  while  winter  had  not  yet  shown  its  full  severity,  these 
troops  were  busily  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  land  mines, 
which  were  to  aet  as  substitutes  for  barbed-wire  entanglements 
when  freezing  snow,  piling  up  many  feet  high,  rendered  the  lat- 
ter useless.  Previous  experience,  too,  had  taught  that,  when  such 
weather  conditions  arose,  the  immense  quantities  of  snow  that 
fall  in  these  regions  not  only  completely  covered  barbed-wire 
entanglements,  but  as  repeated  snowstorms  thickened  the  mass 
day  by  day,  and  sleet  and  thaw,  caused  by  an  occasional  hour's 
sunshine,  hardened  it,  made  it  even  possible  for  the  enemy's 
forces  to  advance  securely  on  it  in  spite  of,  and  on  the  very  top  of, 
all  barbed-wire  obstacles. 

Throughout  the  first  winter  of  the  war  the  Germans  had  also 
used  ski  detachments.  Most  of  these  were  employed  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  western  front.  But  small  troops  had 
been  sent  to  East  Prussia  and  had  proven  themselves  very  valu- 
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able  there.  Again  and  again  Russian  troops,  attempting  opera- 
tions on  ground  covered  with  two  or  three  days'  snowfall,  had 
sunk  to  their  waists  and  chests  into  the  snow  and  had  become 
easy  prey  to  attacks  made  by  German  soldiers  on  skis.  So  the 
Germans  early  in  the  fall,  when  certain  parts  of  south  Germany 
and  Austria,  covered  with  high  mountains,  lend  themselves  ad- 
mirably for  ski  practice,  had  sent  time  after  time  detachments 
of  carefully  selected  infantry  troops  to  these  regions  and  had 
made  ski  experts  out  of  them.  Sledges  too— large  and  small — 
had  be^i  provided  in  quantities,  because  they  had  proven  their 
value  as  means  of  transporting  men  and  supplies  where  all  other 
means  had  failed  absolutely. 

With  the  approach  of  real  winter  all  these  comparatively  new 
features  of  warfare  were  put  to  use.  Of  course  the  Germans 
were  by  no  means  the  only  ones  to  profit  from  past  experience, 
and  from  the  modem  advance  of  the  sciences  and  mechanical 
industries.  But  from  all  reports  it  is  clear  that  they  outdid  the 
Russians  in  inventiveness  as  well  as  in  the  thoroughness  and 
extent  of  their  preparations. 

"Jack  Frost"  also  definitely  stopped  regular  fighting.  With 
its  arrival  war  at  the  eastern  front  deteriorated  into  more  or  less 
of  a  guerrilla  war.  Instead  of  attempts  to  break  through  the  line 
by  miles,  both  sides  settled  down  to  a  bitter  contest  for  choice 
pieces  of  ground  here  and  there.  An  exchange  of  a  bit  of  high 
ground  for  a  nasty,  damp  trench  in  a  bog  was  considered  quite 
a  victory.  The  capture  of  a  small  supply  train  by  a  small  de- 
tachment that  had  managed  to  sneak  through  the  line  at  some 
point  unobserved  or  unoccupied,  because  it  apparently  was  im- 
possible for  occupation  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
was  as  much  talked  about  as  only  a  victory  in  a  real  engagement 
would  have  been  two  or  three  months  ago.  In  a  way,  both  the 
Russian  and  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  armies  had  a  much 
more  severe  time  of  it  on  the  east  front  than  the  German  and 
Franco-English  forces  had  at  the  west  front.  First  of  all,  the 
latter  was  located  in  much  more  civilized  regions,  cleaner,  there- 
fore, and  healthier.  Then,  too,  -the  nature  of  the  ground  in  the 
west  was  less  hard  on  the  fighters,  higher  in  most  places,  and. 
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therefore,  drier.  Furthermore,  the  western  line  was  practically 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  English  Channel  down  to  the  Swiss  bor- 
der. In  the  east,  however,  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers  made  an 
unbroken  line  impossible.  All  along  the  front  there  were  innu- 
merable gaps.  Of  course  many  of  these  were  gaps  because  no 
human  being  could  find  a  foothold  on  them,  and,  therefore, 
needed  no  watching.  Others,  however,  while  impossible  for 
occupation,  were  not  equally  impossible  for  passage,  provided 
those  that  attempted  to  pass  were  willing  to  take  great  risks. 
And  there  was  no  lack  of  such  on  either  side.  So  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Austro-Hungarians  had  to  be  continuously  on  the 
jump  to  prevent  such  raids  of  their  lines  which,  though  they 
might  have  been  very  small  in  the  beginning,  might  l^ve  had 
very  serious  consequences.  These  conditions,  therefore,  made 
war  on  the  east  front  for  everybody  concerned  truly  a  war  of 
attrition,  equally  racking  for  nerves  and  bodies. 

Only  one  other  event  of  importance  occurred  on  the  east  front 
during  the  winter  of  1915-16.  General  Russky,  commanding 
the  Russian  forces  fighting  before  Riga  and  Dvinsk  and  in  the 
Dvina-Vilia  sector,  was  forced  by  illness  to  retire  from  his  com- 
mand. He  was  succeeded  by  General  Everth,  who  up  to  then  had 
commanded  the  next  adjoining  army  group,  from  the  Vilia  down 
to  the  Pripet  Marshes,  and  who  now  assumed  command  over  all 
the  Russian  forces  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Pripet  Marshes. 
Farther  down  the  line  General  Ivanoff  continued  the  leadership 
that  he  had  assumed  after  the  Gennan  advance  had  come  to  a 
standstill  at  the  end  of  October. 

Thus  the  winter  passed.  As  we  have  learned  in  scmie  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  operations  were  resumed  in  a  small  way  at 
certain  points  along  the  line  from  time  to  time.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  the  spring  of  1916  these  activities  slightly  increased 
in  extent  and  severity.  But  both  sides,  as  long  as  frost  con- 
tinued, were  satisfied  with  this  state  of  conditions  and  with 
never-ceasing  preparations  for  new  offensive  operations  to  begin 
as  soon  as  nature  would  permit. 


PART  IV— THE  BALKANS 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

BATTLE     CLOUDS     GATHER     AGAIN 

THOUGH  Serbia  had  been  the  first  to  be  attacked  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  when  the  world  war  began,  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  fighting  was  to  find  her  still  unconquered,  though  she  had 
passed  through  ordeals  quite  as  severe  as  those  suffered  by 
Belgium. 

Let  us  review,  briefly,  the  events  of  the  first  year : 

Hardly  had  hostilities  been  declared  by  Austria-Hungary,  on 
July  28, 1914,  when  the  armies  of  the  Dual  Empire  began  gather- 
ing along  the  Serbian  frontiers;  then,  within  a  few  days,  they 
hurled  themselves  into  Serbia,  hoping  to  overwhelm  her  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  their  numbers.  Not  only  did  the  soldiers  of  the 
little  Balkan  nation  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  imperial 
troops,  but  within  the  week  they  had  swept  them  back,  driving 
them  across  the  frontiers. 

So  astounded  was  the  Austrian  General  Staff,  so  dumfounded 
was  it  by  this  unexpected  disaster,  that  it  required  some 
weeks  to  realize  what  had  happened,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
second  and  mightier  attempt  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
Serbians. 

On  came  the  Austrians  again,  only  to  suffer  a  second  defeat. 
Then  they  made  their  third  and  mightiest  effort,  and  this  time 
every  available  resource  of  the  empire  was  strained  to  the  utmost ; 
every  soldier  not  absolutely  needed  elsewhere  was  utilized.  And 
this  time,  indeed,  the  Austrian  forces  did  penetrate  some  distance 
within  Serbian  territory,  and  for  over  a  fortnight  the  Serbian 
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capital  was  theirs.  But  their  initial  success  only  made  their 
final  defeat  the  more  complete.  For  the  third  time  the  Serbian 
soldiers  beat  them  back,  and  from  that  date,  December  14,  1914, 
Serbia  remained  undisturbed  by  foreign  invasion  for  almost  a 
year. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  came  an  enemy 
for  whom  the  Serbians  were  not  so  well  prepared:  a  typhus 
epidemic,  which  took  almost  as  many  victims  as  had  the  fighting. 
Realizing  their  helplessness,  the  Serbians  uttered  an  appeal  for 
help,  and  almost  every  nation,  not  an  enemy,  including  the  United 
States,  responded  generously  with  money,  and  by  sending  Red 
Cross  corps  to  nurse  the  plague  victims.  By  the  summer  of  1916, 
the  epidemic  had  spent  itself,  after  decimating  the  army  and  the 
civil  population. 

Meanwhile  a  danger  threatened  the  Serbians  which  over- 
shadowed even  that  from  the  Austrians ;  namely  the  danger  that 
other  Balkan  nations,  and  especially  Bulgaria,  might  join  the 
Teutonic  Powers.  Serbia  had  already  shown  that  she  could  take 
care  of  the  Austrians  alone,  but  with  Bulgaria  attacking  her 
flank,  even  tiie  most  optimistic  realized  that  the  fight  against 
such  odds  probably  would  be  hopeless. 

Turkey,  even  while  Serbia  was  hurKng  back  ihe  Austrians  for 
the  second  time,  in  November,  1914,  was  the  first  to  declare 
herself  in  favor  of  the  Teutons  by  attacking  the  Russians.  Then 
began  the  game  of  diplomacy  to  win  over  ttie  Christian  states  to 
the  Allies.  All  had  declared  themselves  neutral,  even  Greece, 
though  she  was  bound  by  a  treaty  to  assist  Serbia  against  foreign 
attack.  But  it  was  generally  realized  that  each  was  only  watch- 
ing for  the  first  signs  of  weakness  on  either  side  before  deciding 
which  to  support.  To  give  weight  to  her  diplomacy  Great  Britain 
began  her  military  operations  on  Gallipoli,  on  the  understanding 
with  Greece,  of  which  Venizelos  was  then  premier,  that  Greek 
troops  should  assist.  But  Venizelos  was  forced  to  resign  by  the 
Greek  King  and  the  governing  clique,  and  Greece  continued  to 
maintain  her  neutrality. 

Rumania,  in  spite  of  her  leanings  toward  the  Allies,  remained 
firm  in  her  neutrality.    Bulgaria  was  more  explicit;  she  made  it 
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understood  that  she  would  join  that  side  which  could  most  effectu- 
ally guarantee  her  possession  of  the  territory  in  Macedonia  which 
she  considered  she  had  won  in  the  First  Balkan  War  and  which 
was  given  over  to  Serbia  and  Greece  after  the  Second  Balkan 
War  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  Throughout  the  year  the  negotia< 
tions  continued  whereby  the  Allies  attempted  to  persuade  Greece 
and  Serbia  to  agree  to  Bulgaria's  terms,  but  Greece  continued 
obdurate  in  her  determination  to  hold  all  she  had,  and  Serbia 
jdelded  only  in  part,  and  very  reluctantly.  In  August,  1916,  be- 
ginning the  second  year  of  the  war,  these  negotiations  were  still 
in  progress.  As  it  was  still  unknown  publicly  that  Bulgaria  had 
already  signed  a  secret  alliance  with  Germany,  the  situation  was 
considered  favorable  to  the  Allies,  especially  as  on  August  22, 
1915,  it  was  announced  that  Venizelos  was  again  to  become  prime 
minister  of  Greece. 

The  first  indication  that  King  Ferdinand  and  his  cabinet  had 
come  to  a  decision  was  in  the  agitation  that  appeared  in  Bul- 
garia itself  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  parties,  protest- 
ing against  the  Germanophile  policy  of  the  Government.  On 
September  18,  1915,  a  deputation  of  these  leaders  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king,  in  which  they  made  their  protest ;  the  report 
was  that  a  stormy  scene  occurred,  in  which  several  members  of 
the  deputation  used  language  to  the  effect  that  should  the  king 
go  against  the  popular  feeling,  which  was  in  favor  of  the  En- 
tente, it  would  cost  him  his  throne.  They  also  demanded  that  the 
National  Assembly  be  convened. 

The  king's  reply  was  to  order  a  general  order  of  mobilization 
of  the  Bulgarian  army.  At  the  same  time  a  note  was  issued  to  all 
foreign  representatives  in  which  the  Government  stated  explicitly 
that  Bulgaria  had  no  intention  of  entering  the  war;  that  she  had 
called  her  men  to  the  colors  only  to  maintain  an  ''armed  neu- 
trality,*' as  Holland  and  Switzerland  were  doing.  In  spite  of 
these  assurances,  Greece  also  began  mobilizing.  On  September 
20,  1915,  there  appeared  a  significant  statement  in  the  German 
official  report  of  military  operations,  to  the  effect  that  German 
artillery,  stationed  on  the  Danube  opposite  Semendria,  had 
opened  fire  on  a  Serbian  position.    Never  before  had  there  been 
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mentian  of  German  guns  so  far  south.  Altogether,  the  situation 
in  the  Balkans  wus  now  becoming  acute. 

On  September.  28,  1916,  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  a  stat^nent 
in  the  British  Pariiament  which  made  l^e  world  realize  that  a 
crisis  in  the  Balkans  was  imminent.  He  announced  that  efforts 
were  still  being  made  to  arrange  an  agreement  between  Bul- 
garia and  Serbia  and  Greece  r^iarding  Macedonia,  '"but,"'  he 
added  significantly,  '^if  Bulgaria  assumes  an  aggressive  attitude 
on  the  side  of  our  enemies,  we  wiU  support  our  friends  in  the 
Balkans  with  all  our  power,  in  coneert  wi^  our  Allies  and  with- 
out reserve  or  quaKfieation." 

This  was  followed  up  by  another  statement  on  October  1, 1915, 
to  the  effect  that  German  and  Austriaa  officers  were  aniving  in 
the  Bulgarian  capital*  creatinur  a  situation  of  ^ilie  utmost  grav- 
ity." Within  forty-eight  hours,  Russia  issued  an  ultimatum  to 
Bulgaria  demanding  that  the  German  and  Austrian  officers  in 
Sofia  be  removed  within  twenty-four  hours,  ottierwise  Russia 
would  sever  ail  diplomatic  relations  with  King  Ferdinand's  Gov- 
ernment To  tills  Bulgaria  made  no  immediate  reply,  witii  the 
i^esult  that  the  Russian  Minister  left  Sofia  tihe  next  day.  Premier 
Radoslavov,  however,  <m  the  same  day,  published  an  official  state- 
ment tibat  there  were  no  German  or  Austrian  officers  in  Sofia  and 
that  Bulgaria  had  no  intention  of  breaking  her  neutrality.  Mean- 
while came  reports  through  Greece  stating  that  Bulgarian  troops 
were  being  massed  up  against  the  Serbian  frontier.  As  subse- 
quent  events  soon  proved,  Bulgaria  was  determined  to  hide  her 
real  purpose  to  the  last  moment;  not  until  she  actually  made  her 
first  attack  did  she  cease  denying  her  hostile  intentions. 

That  Bulgaria  was  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Teutonic 
allies  was  obvious,  for  already  the  Serbians  had  observed  that 
great  forces  were  being  mobilized  across  the  rivers,  along  her 
northern  and  northwestern  frontiers,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Drina. 

What  did  not  develop  so  soon  was  the  fact  that  this  new  in- 
vasion was  to  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  German  Genersd 
von  Mackensen,  and  that  the  invaders  were  to  consist  in  large 
part  of  German  regimooits.    During  the  summer  Mackensen  had 
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been  engaged  in  directing  a  strong  Austro-German  offensive 
agai];ist  the  Russians,  with  conspicuous  success.  For  weeks  after 
he  had  left  this  front  and  was  busy  organizing  a  similar  offen- 
sive against  the  Serbians,  the  German  official  dispatches  con- 
tinued to  associate  his  name  with  actions  on  the  Russian  front 
that  the  preparations  in  the  south  might  continue  secret  as  long 
as  possible. 

Not  long  after  the  first  Austro-German  guns  began  hurling 
their  shells  across  the  Danube,  against  the  Serbian  position  at 
Semendria,  the  Serbians  learned  of  the  disposition  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy.  The  troops  under  Mackensen  were  divided 
into  two  armies,  each  in  close  contact  with  the  other.  One  of 
these  wings  was  under  the  command  of  a  German,  General  von 
Gallwitz,  who  had  distinguished  himself  against  the  Russians  a 
short  time  previously.  The  men  under  him  were  entirely  Ger- 
mans. The  other  army  was  under  the  command  of  an  Austrian, 
General  von  K3vess  von  Kovessfiaza.  His  men  were  both  Ger- 
man and  Austrian,  the  latter  predominating. 

The  army  under  Gallwitz  extended  from  Orsova,  near  the  Ru- 
manian frontier,  along  the  Danube  westward  to  a  point  opposite 
Semendria.  Here  his  right  flank  joined  Kovess's  line,  which 
extended  up  past  Belgrade,  along  the  Save  and  part  way  up  the 
Drina.  The  rest  of  the  frontier  up  the  Drina  was  covered  by  a 
smaller  Austrian  army. 

Altogether,  the  Austro-German  armies  comprised  at  least  300,- 
000  men.  The  Austrians  were  picked  troops,  for  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  general  staff  wished  to  retrieve,  in  some  measure, 
the  humiliation  of  the  previous  year.  The  Germans,  numbering 
fully  half  of  the  total  force,  were  also  hardened  veterans,  who 
had  seen  plenty  of  fighting  on  the  Russian  front  or  in  France 
or  Flanders. 

Mackensen's  overwhelming  success  in  driving  the  Russians  out 
of  Galicia  had  been  mainly  due  to  his  artillery,  that  arm  of  the 
military  service  in  which  the  Germans  excelled  all  their  enemies. 
And  here,  too,  the  artillery  was  to  play  an  important  part,  for 
fully  2,000  cannon,  nearly  all  of  mid-caliber  and  heavy  caliber, 
had  been  brought  down  against  the  Serbians.    During  the  first 
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three  invasions  the  Austrians  had  thrown  tiieir  infantry  up 
against  the  Serbian  lines.  Now  German  tactics  were  to  be 
tried :  the  Serbian  trenches  and  other  defensive  positions  were 
to  be  pulverized  idtfa  powerful  expdosives,  then  rushed  with 
infantry. 

Though  they  had  been  undisturbed  for  so  long,  iiie  Serbians 
were  by  no  means  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  yet  to  come.  Th^ 
had  realized  that  eventually  ihe  enemy  would  return  more  de- 
termined and  more  'powerful  tlum  Bi^er.  Therefore,  they  had 
spent  the  nine  mxmtliB  since  the  last  de£aat  of  the  Austrians  in 
extensive  preparations.  line  after  line  of  trenches  had  been 
built  back  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  all  tiie  possible 
crossings  on  akve  rivers  had  been  heavily  fortified.  Moreover, 
they  had  cbrained  iiie  civilian  population  of  every  male  person 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  gun. 

At  this  time,  when  the  f  ourtii  invasion  began  threatening,  tiieir 
army  mustered  fully  810,000  men,  slightly  more  than  the  Aus- 
tro-German.  In  regard  to  small  arms  and  ammunition  tiiey 
were  also  at  least  equal  to  tiie  enemy,  for  vast  cansigmnents  of 
military  stores  had  been  sent  into  the  country  l>y  the  Allies. 
Only  in  heavy  artillery  -were  tiiey  inferior,  but  then  this  was  also 
true  of  all  the  armies  facing  the  Germans  ffarongfaout  Europe. 

Therefore,  had  the  Serbians  been  called  upon  to  defend  them- 
selves only  against  General  von  Mackensen^  armies,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  wonld  have  heen  siAe  to  give  the  «ame  answer 
as  they  had  tiie  year  previous.  So  probable,  in  fact,  that  Macken- 
sen  would  hardly  dared  to  have  attacked  them  with  only  300,- 
000  men.  To  be  sure,  their  enemy  was  no  longer  made  up  of  raw 
recruits  and  there  was  now  the  heavy  artillery  as  well  as  a  com- 
mander of  great  ability  to  face,  but  the  preparations  they  had 
made  in  defensive  works,  as  well  as  the  mountainous  nature  of 
their  country,  more  than  made  up  for  these  advantages  possessed 
by  their  opponents.  It  was  the  Bulgarians  who  would  turn  the 
scale. 

Because  of  ihe  ^i«ed  for  territory  of  their  governing  clique, 
13ie  Serbians  now  faced  dangers  which  even  their  rugged  quali- 
ties could  not  contend  against  long.    For  now,  while  they  were 
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steelinfiT  themselves  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  blow  from  the 
Austro-Germans  from  the  north,  the  Bulgarian  army,  fully  as 
strong  as  themselves,  was  gathering  on  their  right  flank.  In 
spite  of  the  diplomatic  protests  of  Ferdinand  and  Radoslavov, 
the  Serbians  were  not  deceived. 

The  danger  from  the  Bulgarian  army  meant  more  to  the 
Serbians  than  the  mere  doubling  in  number  of  their  enemy's 
forces.  It  was  the  position  of  the  Bulgarians  which  made  the 
situation  especially  precarious,  impossible. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  main  line  of  railroad, 
running  down  from  Belgrade  to  Saloniki  by  way  of  Nish,  passes 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  just  opposite  Sofia. 
Indeed,  from  Elisura  on  the  frontier  the  distant  whistle  of  the 
locomotives  and  the  rattle  of  the  trains  across  stretches  of  trestle 
work  can  be  heard  plainly  on  still  days.  From  Klisura  on  the 
frontier  to  the  railroad  is  all  down  hill.  Farther  south,  at  Kus- 
tendil,  the  danger  was  even  greater,  though  the  distance  from 
frontier  to  railroad  somewhat  more,  for  at  Kustendil  was  the 
terminus  of  a  short  railroad  from  the  Bulgarian  capital.  From 
this  point  on  the  frontier  toward  the  railroad  at  Kumanova  the 
terrain  was  all  in  favor  of  the  Bulgarians,  for  Kustendil  is  at  the 
top  of  a  chain  of  mountains  and  the  railroad  runs  along  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  the  famous  Morava  Valley. 

This  railroad,  from  Upper  Serbia  down  to  Saloniki,  was  the 
only  line  of  communication  and  transportation  between  the  main 
Serbian  armies  and  the  Allies.  Cut  this,  and  they  would  wither 
like  a  flower  separated  from  its  stem. 

So  keenly  did  the  Serbians  realize  their  danger  that  they  asked 
permission  of  the  Allies  to  attack  Bulgaria  before  the  Bulgarian 
army  was  completely  mobilized.  They  hoped  thereby  to  disable 
Bulgaria  with  one  sharp  blow  while  she  was  not  yet  prepared, 
then  turn  their  whole  attention  toward  the  enemy  in  the  north. 
But  to  this  plan  the  Allies  would  not  consent,  still  hoping  that 
Ferdinand  would  reconsider  his  resolution. 

Just  before  the  fourth  invasion  actually  began,  the  Serbians 
held  their  frontier  along  the  Danube  and  the  Save  with  three 
armies,  consisting  of  nearly  eight  divisions,  or  half  of  all  their 
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available  men.  On  the  west  tihe  First  Serbian  Army,  of  three 
divisions,  commanded  by  General  Mishitch,  occupied  the  angte 
formed  by  the  Save  and  the  Drina,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Shabatz,  the  scene  of  such  bloody  fighting*  a  year  before.  To  the 
eastward  came  a  force  of  a  division  and'  a  half  under  cornmuid 
of  General  Zivkovitch,  known  as  the  Army  for  the  Defense- of 
Belgrade,  which  indicates  its  petition.  Between  Belgrade  smd 
ttie  Rumanian  frontier  lay  the  Third  Serbian  Army,  of  three 
divisions,  with  General  Jburisliitch  at  its  head;  protecting  the 
mouth  of  the-  Morava  Valii^ 

Facing  tile  Austrians  over  in  ttie  west,  in  tiie  vicinity  of 
Vichegrad,  was^  tbe  army  of  Ui^ttse,  of  l^s&  than  two  divij^ons^ 
under  General  Goykovitch. 

These  were  the  forces,  about  two^hirds^  of  the  total  Serbian 
army,  which  faced  the  Austro-Germans.  But  another  1X)0,OOO 
had  also  to  be  deployed  along  the  Bulgariiai  fixmtier  to  protect 
the  railroad  a&  best  they  could;  Thus"  it  was^  tiiat  \i4ierever  she 
faceot  her  enemies^  Serbia  w^»  hopelessly  outnumbered. 


CmMWntBB    SJtTBE 

THS.    INVASION*     BBaiNTS 

^S^  alTMdy  stsrted,  the  first  of  Mackensen's  huge  shells  began 
-^^  bursting  ovw  the  Serbian  defuses  across  the  river  on  Sep- 
tember 20;  1915*  While  the  M^eels  of  diplomacy  continued  turn- 
ing during  the  following  weeks>  the^  roar  of  tiie  big  gcois  grew 
louder  and  more  persistent  and  swept  up*  eai&  down  the  long 
line.  Then  came  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  tiie  Austro- 
Grermans  to  cross  the  rivers^  all  tiiese  the  Serbians  suoeesefuUy 
repulsed,  though  they  may  have  been  mo^  feints>  as  a  bexer 
jabs  at  his  opponent's  jaw  while  he  really  aims  for  his  wind. 
There  were  seven  of  these  attempts.  In  one,  near  Semendria, 
the  Serbians  reported  that  a  whole  battalion  of  an  enrafiy  was 
destroyed.     Meanwhile  German  aeroplanes  whirred  back  and 
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forth  over  the  Serbian  lines,  reconnoitering  their  positions  and 
sometimes  dropping  bombs.  One  of  them  flew  south  as  far  as 
Nish,  then  turned  eastward  and  disappeared  over  the  mountain 
ridges  toward  Bulgaria.  And  all  this  while  the  frontier  guards 
reported  that  the  Bulgarians  were  massing  their  troops  day  by 
day. 

As  already  noted,  the  Serbian  frontier  in  Macedonia  was  left 
practically  unguarded.  Possibly  the  Serbians  still  hoped  the 
Greeks  would  hold  to  their  treaty  and  join  them  from  that  di- 
rection. And,  indeed,  the  Greek  army  was  being  mobilized, 
frankly  to  meet  the  Bulgarians.  More  encouraging  still,  the 
news  came  that  France  and  England,  at  the  request  of  Venizelos, 
had  agreed  to  send  to  Saloniki  150,000  men  to  make  up  for  an 
equal  number  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Serbo-Greek  treaty 
for  mutual  defense  against  Bulgaria,  Serbia  would  have  pro- 
vided had  she  been  able  to  do  so. 

This  force  began  landing  in  Saloniki  on  October  5,  1915,  but 
on  the  same  day  Venizelos  was  again  compelled  to  resign  by 
King  Constantine,  who  was  determined  to  keep  the  Greek  nation 
out  of  the  war.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Serbians. 
Still,  the  British  and  French  troops  continued  landing,  in  spite  of 
the  "protest"  from  the  Greek  Government. 

Beginning  on  October  3,  1915,  the  fire  of  the  Austro-German 
artillery  became  doubly  insistent,  thundering  up  and  down  the 
whole  front  with  increasing  vigor.  Again  the  Teutons  began 
poking  their  pontoons  out  into  the  river,  and  again  they  were 
smashed  by  the  Serbian  guns.  The  fighting  waxed  hottest  at 
Ram,  Dubrovitza,  and  Semendria,  on  the  Danube,  and  in  and 
about  Ciganlia  Island  (Island  of  the  Gypsies),  at  Obrenovatz, 
Shabatz,  and  Jarak  on  the  Save,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Drina. 
Ram  and  Semendria,  both  fortified  places,  guarded  the  mouth  of 
the  Morava  Valley,  and  these  Gallwitz  subjected  to  an  especially 
heavy  fire.  By  October  5,  1915,  the  shelling  became  heaviest  in 
this  sector:  the  enemy's  guns  and  howitzers  belched  forth  a 
steady  hail  of  big  shells. 

Belgrade,  also,  became  the  object  of  an  increasingly  tremend- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-German  artillery.     Here 
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ihey  had  brought  up  long-range  gons,  and  with  ihese  mflieted 
heavy  damage. 

Nev^&rtkeieBB^  the  Serbians  in  Belgrade  gave  a  good  aooonnt  of 
themselves.  There  were  stationed  there  the  big  naval  guns, 
4.7-indi  and  6-inch«  sent  into  the  oountiy  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  and  served  by  their  expert  gunners.  For 
several  days  the  foreign  gunners,  under  eommand  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Troubridge,  swept  the  braad  surface  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Save,  sinking  two  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  that  happened 
to  come  within  range. 

On  October  5,  1915,  the  German  fire  on  Belgrade  intensified 
and  became  ta-rific  They  no  longer  satisfied  thmiselves  wnih 
ponrnig  their  deadly  iire  on  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  and  tihbe 
neighboring  positions  at  Zamar,  but  they  began  a  systematic 
bondbardment  €i  4he  <dty  itself,  hurHng  vast  quantities  of  in- 
flammatory bombs,  as  though  they  meant  to  bum  down  every 
bcdUing  before  attempting  to  take  it.  Into  4he  suburbs  l^jeyond, 
through  wiiich  ran  the  highways  leading  into  (he  interior,  ^ef 
rained  a  curtain  of  Are  which  made  flight  for  the  inhabitants 
aloMist  impossible. 

On  OdxAxr  6, 1915,  the  Austro-German  forces  finally  managed 
to  effect  a  craissing  which  the  Serbians  were  not  able  to  repulse; 
at  several  points  they  landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  including 
Belgrade  itself.  The  first  attempts  had  been  made  at  Jarak, 
Podgorska  Island,  and  Zabiee,  and  had  been  driven  back  again 
and  again,  but  this  time  the  enemy  put  such  energy  behind  his 
efforts  that  eventually  the  Serlnans  were  no  longer  able  to  drive 
him  back.  Oypsy  Island,  too,  a  short  distance  from  Belgrade, 
was  captured,  whence  a  landing  was  made  under  the  Lower 
Fortress  and  on  the  Danube  Quay  in  the  city  itself.  In  the  first 
attempt  all  the  Austrians  or  Germans  who  landed  under  the 
Lower  Fortress  were  either  killed  or  captured.  Jtnally  the 
invaders  estabiiiriied  thnisetves  pem^nentiy  on  the  quay.  Dur- 
ing that  day  the  fighting  was  of  a  bloodier  character  than  had 
as  yet  taken  place. 

Next  day,  October  7, 1915,  the  Austro-G^rmans  pushed  on  to 
further  sncoess;  their  big  guns  raked  the  rivw  shore  up  and 
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down  and  tore  down  all  defensive  works,  making  them  untenable 
for  the  defenders.  And  on  the  day  following,  October  8,  1915, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  troops  of  Kovess  penetrated  into  the 
northern  sections  of  the  city,  taking  the  citadel  by  storm.  At  the 
same  time  a  German  contingent,  attached  to  Kovess's  command, 
landed  west  of  the  city  and  took  the  heights  in  that  section,  fight- 
ing its  way  to  the  Konak  and  finally  to  the  Royal  Palace,  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  over  which  they  hoisted  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian flags.  Though  there  was  still  much  to  do,  Belgrade  was  now 
practically  in  their  hands. 

Little  by  little  the  foreign  naval  guns  in  Belgrade  had  been 
silenced  by  the  big  shells  of  the  German  howitzers.  In  the  after- 
noon General  Zikovitch,  seeing  that  the  city  was  now  lost  and 
hoping  to  save  it  from  complete  destruction,  ordered  his  forces 
to  retire  on  the  fortified  positions  lying  behind  and  south  of  the 
capital.  Several  detachments  of  the  defenders,  however,  had 
already  been  cut  off  and  were  obliged  to  remain.  Some  fought 
grimly  to  the  bitter  end,  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  invaders; 
others  were  obliged  to  surrender.  In  some  of  the  streets  the 
fighting  took  on  a  bloody,  hand-to-hand  character,  in  which  some 
of  the  civilians  took  part.  All  through  the  night  Mannlicher  rifles 
sputtered  back  and  forth,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  the 
deeper  detonation  of  the  hand  bombs  which  the  Serbians  hurled 
in  the  skirmishes  from  street  to  street  and  from  terrace  to 
terrace.  When  morning  dawned  the  last  of  the  firing  died  down 
and  the  greater  part  of  Belgrade  was  a  vast  field  of  charred 
timbers  and  tumbled  down  stones. 

Belgrade  was  taken,  as  the  official  German  and  Austrian  re- 
ports announced  joyously  next  day,  but  its  taking  had  been  at  an 
enormous  cost  and,  aside  from  the  political  value  of  its  posses- 
sion, with  very  little  gain.  The  official  list  specified  the  war 
material  captured  as  only  9  naval  guns,  and  26  unmounted  field 
pieces,  the  prisoners  amounting  to  10  officers  and  600  men,  many 
of  whom  were  wounded.  The  Serbian  Government  had  been 
established  in  Nish  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

What  had  happened  at  Belgrade  was  typical  of  the  fighting  at 
a  number  of  other  points  along  the  banks  of  the  three  rivers.    On 
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the  same  day  that  Belgrade  was  taken  the  Austro-Germans 
crossed  the  Danube  between  Gradishte  and  Semendria,  near  Hhe 
village  of  Zatagna  and  ihe  small  fort  called  Eosolatz.  Hasn,  too, 
after  having  been  heavily  bQudbarded,  was  taken.  TSaea,  from 
these  points  th^  tried  to  Uast  ;Uieir  way  liirough  farther  south, 
awagr  from  ihe  river  into  Hie  interior,  but  liie  Sexibtaufi  held  them 
back  from  die  neighboring  tei^ts. 

In  ike  west,  on  the  Save,  toward  19ie  mouth  of  the  I^rina,  the 
invaders  were  net  so  itnceessfuA.  In  this  area  were  seme  of  the 
best  of  the  Serbian  scUiers,  Bsmmg  &em  Ibe  BhwBadia  IKvifiksi, 
whidh  eiE^ieoially  diatinsttisbad  itsdkf  during  sAl  ihe  later  fi^irtang. 
Here  Marshal  Mishfiteh,  who  had  led  his  men  so  aU^  during  the 
third  invasion  ten  monl^his  jpreTMHcrly,  mm  m  omniand.  He  also 
had  charge  of  the  defenses  atoog  the  lower  Drina,  and  Dpposite 
BadovintBe  he  drvve  back  the  Avstrians  with  bloody  slaughter. 

Between  Obrenevatz  and  Kratinska,  on  the  Save,  the  Austro- 
Germ>ans  had  delivered  heavy  ^rttacks  for  three  nights  success- 
ively, faut  were^efiectivdy  checked.  The  operations  were  directed 
Bpecia}tysigamBtEBi)rez.  On  Odsber  10, 191&,  lids  Serbian  posi- 
tion WBE  jtiH  infiding  ^nt.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  date  the 
Austrians  bombarded  heavi^,  using  great  quantities  of  .asphyxi- 
atii^  bombs.  Then  th^  dharged  in  soUd  masses,  bcSieving  thart 
the  gases  had  tiirown  tiie  Serbians  into  disorder.  The  lattw, 
however,  ^iFere  provided  with  madcs,  and  when  the  enemy -diacged 
they  sprang  from  their  trendiee  ^nd  met  liiem  on  tiie  cqien 
ground  in  haad-tonhand  bayonet  fighting,  driving  them  back  in 
panic. 

Again  the  Austrisms  showered  gas  shells  on  the  Serbians;  then, 
toward  dude,  came  on  again,  but  the  Serbians  once  more  br<&e 
through  the  Austrian  ranks  and  captured  many  prisoners. 

But  in  spite  of  these  local  suoceases  by  the  Serbians,  the  fight- 
ing was  beginning  to  go  against  them ;  the  invaders  had  crossed 
the  frontier  and  could  no  longer  be  dislodged.  On  October  11, 
1915,  the  official  German  dispatches  were  able  to  announce  that 
Mackensen's  forces  were  in  possession  of  the  Serbian  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save  between  Gradishte  and  Shabatz,  a 
stretch  of  over  a  hundred  miles.    On  the  Drina,  too,  the  Aus- 
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trians  had  been  able  to  cross  over  in  several  places.  To  all  these 
points  they  hurried  large  bodies  of  reserves  to  push  their  ad- 
vantages and  so  continue  a  vigorous  offensive  east,  south,  and 
west  of  Belgrade,  in  a  wide,  sweeping  movement  akmg  the  entire 
front. 

The  main  effort  was  made  in  the  east,  to  secure  possession  of 
the  Morava  Valley  and  its  railroad.  Near  Semendria,  Gallwitz's 
right  wing  was  in  touch  witii  Kovess's  left.  The  plan  was  that 
tfa^  should  advance  up  the  Morava  together,  each  covering  one 
side  of  the  valley.  But  it  was  first  necessary  to  reduce  the  Ser- 
bian forts  at  Scmendria  and  Pojarevatz. 

It  was  »ow  two  weeks  since  the  heavy  artiUery  had  begim 
iriaying  on  Semendria.  By  October  11,  1^15,  the  invaders  had 
succeeded  m  takiiiir  Semendria,  the  garrison  retiring  to  Pojare- 
vatx.  Here  a  very  severe  battle  was  fought,  but  finaDy  the 
Serbians  were  forced  back,  though  not  without  inflicting  the 
heaviest  losses  that  the  enemy  had  as  yet  suffered.  After  two 
days  tihe  fort  was  taken  and  the  Serbians  retired  to  the  hills  be^ 
yond.  Thus  the  invaders  were  now  ready  to  begin  their  advance 
down  the  Morava  Valley. 

But  ji»t  then  there  came  a  pause  in  tiie  fii^ting.  The  Serbiai» 
obaarved  that  Gallwitz  waited.  What  he  waited  for  was  not  im- 
mediately obvious  to  them.    Within  a  few  days  they  were  to 
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THE  Bidgarian  Government  suddenly  threw  aside  all  dissimula- 
tion and  declared  war  on  Serbia,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Ser- 
bians had  crossed  the  frontier  and  attacked  Bulgarian  troops. 
On  October  11,  1915,  the  Bulgarian  army  began  operations  by 
attacking  the  Serbians  at  Kadibogas,  northwest  of  Nish,  the  at- 
tack gradually  extending  up  and  down  the  frontier.    This  was 
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the  fatal  blow.  To  oppose  the  300,000  men  that  the  Bulgarians 
could  easily  put  into  this  field,  the  Serbians  had  not  over  a  third 
as  many. 

Bulgaria  had  two  large  armies  against  the  Serbian  frontier. 
The  First  Army,  under  General  Boyadjieff,  was  fully  200,000 
strong  and  was  concentrated  in  the  north  from  Vidin  to  Zaribrod, 
threatening  the  Timok  Valley  and  that  part  of  the  Belgrade-Sofia 
railroad  running  from  Pirot  to  Nish. 

The  Second  Army,  under  the  command  of  General  Todoroff, 
was  only  half  as  large,  and  directed  itself  toward  Macedonia  and 
especially  toward  Uskub,  both  on  account  of  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  that  place  as  a  railroad  center  and  as  the  best  point 
from  which  a  wedge  might  be  driven  into  the  side  of  Serbia^ 
separating  the  north  from  the  south.  The  headquarters  of  this 
second  force  was  in  Kustendil,  its  left  wing  extending  down  to 
Strumitza  in  Macedonia. 

On  this  eastern  front,  to  oppose  the  Bulgarians,  the  Serbian 
forces  were  in  three  groups.  In  the  north,  its  left  flank  touching 
the  forces  operating  against  the  Austro-Germans,  lay  the  Timok 
group,  commanded  by  General  Zivkovitch,  whose  headquarters 
were  in  Zaichar.  South  of  this  force  came  the  second  group — ^ter- 
ritorial troops — numbering  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  altogether  about  80,000  men,  and  commanded  by 
Marshal  Stepanovitch.  It  was  based  on  Pirot  and  was  especially 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  railroad.  Lower  down,  with 
headquarters  in  Vranya,  was  the  detachment  of  the  Southern 
Morava.  Farther  down  in  Macedonia,  concentrated  around 
Uskub,  Veles,  and  stretched  down  along  the  Vardar  toward  the 
Greek  frontier  at  Doiran,  were  another  26,000  men  under  the 
command  of  General  Bojovitch. 

As  a  slight  offset  to  the  disheartening  news  that  the  Bul- 
garians had  at  last  definitely  joined  hands  with  the  Teutonic 
forces,  came  the  tidings  that  France  and  England  had  declared 
war  on  Bulgaria  and  that  their  forces,  which  had  been  landing  in 
Saloniki,  were  already  advancing  up  the  Vardar  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  junction  with  the  southern  Serbian  forces.  Al- 
ready, on  that  same  day,  October  15, 1915,  the  allied  vanguard  had 
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advanced  as  far  as  Valandova  and  was  there  attacked  by  the  Bui-, 
garians,  the  latter  being  beaten  back  and  heavily  defeated.  These 
were  the  French  troops,  under  command  of  General  Sarrail ;  hav- 
ing thrown  back  the  Bulgarians  he  worked  his  way  northward 
along  the  railroad  until  he  reached  Krivolak  and  Gradsko,  a  few 
miles  below  Veles.  But  transporting  troops  from  France  and 
England  was  a  slow  business,  and  General  Sarrail  had  not  then, 
nor  had  he  later,  enough  forces  to  advance  north  any  farther. 
Meanwhile  the  Bulgarians  in  the  north,  under  Boyadjieff,  began 
operations  against  the  Serbians. 

The  country  in  this  section  is  extremely  rough,  being  all  rocky 
ridges  and  deep  ravines,  with  roads  little  better  than  mountain 
trails.  Boyadjieff  succeeded  at  once  in  crossing  the  Lower  Timok, 
then  divided  his  force  into  two  main  divisions.  One  of  these  he 
advanced  against  Pirot,  the  other  against  Zaichar  and  Kniashe- 
vatz.    But  now  the  Serbians  began  a  strong  resistance. 

On  October  15,  1915,  the  Bulgarians  began  three  strong  as- 
saults, east  and  southeast  of  Zaichar,  all  of  which  the  Serbians 
repulsed  successfully.  East  of  Kniashevatz  another  series  of  bit- 
terly contested  encounters  took  place,  neither  side  making  any 
decided  gains.  On  the  following  day  the  fighting  extended  to 
Svinski  Vis.  By  this  time  the  Serbians  east  of  Kniashevatz  be- 
gan giving  way  slowly  and  the  Bulgarians  pushed  forward  and 
on  October  19,  1915,  they  arrived  before  Negotin.  Toward  Pirot 
they  also  succeeded  in  making  some  advance. 

For  several  days  the  two  fighting  lines  of  men  swayed  back 
and  forth.  Here  artillery  played  not  so  important  a  part.  Both 
Bulgars  and  Serbs,  primitive,  rugged  fighters,  threw  military 
science  to  the  winds  and  plunged  into  the  battle  face  to  face  and 
breast  to  breast,  thrusting  each  other  with  cold  steel.  In  some  of 
the  struggles  the  men  lost  their  guns ;  they  picked  up  the  bowlders 
that  lay  about  them  thickly  and  hurled  them  at  their  enemies  or 
they  gripped  each  other  with  their  hands  and  fought  as  animals 
fight.    Quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  given. 

Witnesses  state  that  in  neither  of  the  two  Balkan  wars  was 
there  such  ferocious  fighting,  such  awful  slaughter,  as  during  the 
encounters  between  the  Serbians  and  Bulgarians  along  this  sec- 
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tion  of  the  frontier.  Both  sides  lost  heavily;  whole  companies 
and  even  battalions  were  hemmed  in  against  the  rock  walls»  then 
exterminated  to  the  last  man. 

But  finally  numbers  began  to  show  the  advantage,  and  the 
Serbians  were  obliged  to  retire  from  ridge  to  ridge*  Village 
after  village  was  taken  and  burned. 

In  Macedonia,  Todoroif ,  though  his  force  was  much  smaller, 
was  having  comparatively  easy  work.  A  large  part  of  the  vital 
railroad  line  passed  through  this  section  and  it  was  Todoroff's 
first  aim  to  throw  himself  astride  of  it,  thus  effectually  breaking 
off  communication  between  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  and 
the  Serbians.  It  was  this  portion  of  the  country  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  defended,  had  they  joined  the  Allies. 

The  first  thing  that  Todoroff  did  was  to  detach  a  strong  force 
from  his  main  body,  with  which  he  struck  at  the  railroad  between 
Vranya  and  Zibeftcha  and  succeeded  in  cutting  it.  The  detach- 
ment of  the  Southern  Morava  was  driven  backat the  first  encounter 
and  on  October  17, 1915,  the  Bulgarians  entered  Vranya.  On  the 
same  day  the  main  body  of  the  Bulgarians  advanced  down  the 
slopes  from  Kustendil  and  took  Egri  Palanka,  on  the  road  toward 
Kumanova  and  Uskub.  Farther  south  they  penetrated  the  Valley 
of  the  Bregalnitza,  the  scene  of  the  Bulgarian  defeat  in  the 
Second  Balkan  War,  where  they  captured  the  important  strategic 
point,  Sultan  Tepe,  and  the  town  of  Katshana,  taking  twelve  field 
pieces.  Passing  rapidly  on  through  Ishtip,  they  occupied  that 
part  of  Veles  lying  east  of  the  Vardar  River,  where,  on  October 
20, 1915,  they  again  cut  the  railroad  line  and  so  made  any  further 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  French  almost  impossible.  The  next 
day  the  Bulgarians  captured  Kumanova  and  then,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, drove  the  Serbians  on  through  Uskub.  The  Serbians  re- 
tired fighting  to  Katshanik  Pass,  north  of  Uskub,  where  they 
made  a  stand  that  became  one  of  the  notable  achievements,  on 
their  part,  of  the  whole  campaign.  For  by  the  defense  of  this 
pass  they  made  the  Bulgarian  effort  to  cut  Serbia  in  two  for^ome 
time  fruitless. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

THE     TEUTONIC     INVASION     R  0  li  L  S     ON 

MEANWHILE,  Bulgaria  having  plunged  into  the  fighting,  the 
Teutonic  allies  in  the  north  resumed  their  efforts  to  advance 
southward.  But  for  some  time  they  had  all  they  could  do  to 
maintain  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Before  them 
rose  the  rock-ribbed  hills  skirting  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
and  along  these  hills  the  Serbians  had,  during  the  previous  ten 
months,  built  up  line  after  line  of  strong  intrenchments,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  To  carry  one  line  was  only  to  gain  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  territory. 

Just  as  soon  as  Kovess  felt  his  hold  on  Belgrade  secure,  he 
began  an  attack  on  the  heights  to  the  south.  After  three  days 
of  intense  bombardment  he  succeeded  in  taking  Mount  Avala,  an 
eminence  some  1,600  feet  in  height  and  ten  miles  from  the  city. 
On  the  same  day,  October  18, 1915,  Obrenovatz  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  Shabatz  three  days  later.  However,  these  two  places  were 
still  only  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  invaders,  however,  were  directed 
toward  making  an  advance  down  the  Morava  Valley.  'Their  first 
assault  was  made  against  the  Serbian  positions  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  Podunavlie.  Gallwitz  here  had  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task,  for  the  ground  rose  in  rocky,  steplike  forma- 
tion, offering  all  the  advantages  to  the  defenders.  But  the 
bombardment  from  the  heavy  artillery  had  its  effect  and  slowly 
the  Germans  advanced.  By  October  23,  1915,  they  had  reached 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Jesenitza,  not  far  from  Palanka  and 
had  passed  Rakinatz  on  the  road  to  Petrovatz  on  the  Mlava. 

During  this  same  period  the  German  left  wing,  having  smashed 
Tekia  with  gunfire,  crossed  the  Danube  near  Orsova  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  heights  overlooking  the  river.  On  the  ex- 
treme western  front  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Drina  at  Vishe- 
grad.  Thus  all  the  rivers  forming  the  frontiers  had  passed  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.    But  it  had  been  a  costly 
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g:ain.  By  this  time  the  Austro-German  forces  had  lost  very 
heavily.  The  Serbians  also  had  had  heavy  losses,  but  not  half  so 
many  as  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  policy  of  General  Putnik,  the  Serbian  Chief  of  Staff, 
to  prolong  the  fighting  as  much  as  possible,  for  during  this  time 
the  transports  of  the  Allies  were  disembarking  troops  in  Salo- 
niki,  at  the  rate  af  5,000  men  a  day,  and  there  was  hope  that  even- 
tually they  would  be  able  to  advance  northward,  and  at  least  save 
the  Serbians  from  the  Bulgarians.  This  same  hope  had  stiffened 
the  resistance  of  the  soldiers  in  every  skirmish.  Then  came  word 
that  the  Russians  would  relieve  the  pressure  by  attacking  the 
Bulgarians,  either  through  Rumania,  or  by  landing  troops  in 
either  Bourgas  or  Varna.  And  once  indeed  the  Russian  ships  did 
bombard  Varna,  but  without  any  attempt  at  disembarking  troops. 

As  the  days  passed  and  no  help  from  outside  came,  the  belief 
began  gradually  to  dawn  on  the  Serbian  people  that  they  were 
doomed  as  a  nation.  This  feeling  first  manifested  itself  in  the 
flight  of  the  civil  population.  At  first  the  noncombatants  had 
merely  retired  with  the  fighting  line.  The  fiiBt  three  invasions 
had  shown  that  the  Austrians  did  not  always  refrain  from  com- 
mitting atrocities,  especially  when  their  armies  had  suffered  un- 
usually. Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germans 
were  any  kindlier  to  civilians.  Thus  it  was  that  hardly  any  of 
the  civil  population  remained  behind  in  conquered  territory. 

Then,  gradually,  came  the  conviction  that  Serbian  soldiers 
alone  mtst  face  the  enemy,  and  even  the  most  patriotic  realized 
what  a  hopeless  fight  it  was.  The  whole  population  began  mov- 
ing southward;  along  every  availaUe  road  trailed  long  lines 
of  slowly  moving  ox  carts,  loaded  with  the  few  movable  belong- 
ings of  tfaeir  peasant  owners.  Sou'tti  continued  the  exodus  and 
then — the  Bulgarians  blocked  the  way.  The  roads  to  Greece 
were  dosed.  There  remained  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  turn 
toward  the  awful  mountain  wilderness  int^-vening  between  them 
and  the  Adriatic  sea  coast,  infested  by  fierce  bands  of  Albanian 
brigands  and  tribesmen. 

The  wither  was  bad;  rain  fell  heavily  and  incessantly,  the 
roads  were  deep  in  mud  and  the  plight  of  these  people,  most  of 
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them  old  men  and  women  and  children,  became  intensely  mis- 
erable. 

The  Austro-German  lines  in  the  north  continued  their  slow  but 
persistent  southward  advance;  the  invasion  rolled  on,  the  Ser- 
bians retiring  before  them  step  by  step.  During  the  last  week  of 
the  month  Gallwitz  came  to  the  heights  east  of  Banitzina,  south 
of  Jesenitza,  and  began  storming  them.  Then  followed  another 
spurt  of  severe  fighting  and  Livaditza  and  Zabari,  on  the  Morava 
River,  fell  into  their  hands,  after  which  they  occupied  the  region 
south  of  Petrovatz.  By  the  28th  they  had  gained  Svilajnatz,  beat- 
ing  down  the  Serbian  resistance  by  sheer  weight  of  men  and 
guns,  and  by  the  last  day  of  the  month  they  were  within  a  day's 
march  of  Kragujevatz,  in  which  was  located  Serbia's  chief 
arsenal.  Situated  on  the  Lepenitza,  a  branch  of  the  Morava,  it 
lay  about  half  way  between  Belgrade  and  Nish,  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  main  railroad.  It  was  a  point  well  worth  defending,  and 
the  Serbians  did  defend  it  stubbornly,  but  on  November  1,  1915, 
they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  after  first  destroying  the 
arsenal  and  all  the  materials  it  contained. 

It  was  here  that  the  Shumadia  Division  especially  distinguished 
itself.  The  regiments  of  that  unit  had  been  recruited  in  this  sec- 
tion ;  it  was  literally  defending  its  native  soil.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  fighting  it  had  been  intrenched  in  the  hills  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  The  day  was  wet  and  dense  mists  rolled  through  the 
mountain  passes  down  over  the  hills.  The  Germans  had  effec- 
tually shelled  the  positions  of  the  Shumadians  and  were  under 
the  impression  that  they  had  retired,  wherefore  they  advanced 
upward  to  occupy  the  deserted  trenches. 

And  then,  suddenly,  wild  yells  and  shouts  burst  out  from  the 
rolling  mist  and  the  Shumadians  fell  upon  the  invaders  with  set 
bayonets.  The  latter,  who  had  been  growing  accustomed  to  the 
purely  defensive  tactics  of  their  enemy,  were  completely  taken  by 
surprise  and  thrown  into  disorder. 

The  first  line  of  the  Teutons  wavered,  then  broke  and  scattered. 
Coming  up  against  reenforcements  behind,  they  re-formed  and 
advanced  again.  And  again  the  Shumadians  burst  down  on  them 
and  engaged  them  hand  to  hand.    Fighting  like  savages,  they 
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drove  the  invaders  before  them  for  a  considerable  distance,  tak- 
ing over  3,000  prisoners  and  several  guns.  When  finally  they 
retired  just  as  ihe  main  body  of  the  advancing  foe  was  coming 
up,  they  left  behind  them  hundreds  of  enemy  dead»  the  fallen 
literally  covering  ihe  ground  in  heaps* 

The  mixed  forces  of  Kovesfi^  keeping  in  touch  with  Gallwitz's 
right  wing,  had  been  advancing*more  or  leas^  in  line  with  the  Ger- 
mans, marching  ak>ng  the  railroad  from  Belgrade  and  Obreno- 
vatz  toward  the  Western  Morava.  Souiii  of  Belgrade  the  Ser- 
bians had  put  up  a  stout  resistance  at  Kosmai,  but  were  Anally 
dislodged  by  the  heavy  artillery  fire.  On  October  25,  1915, 
Kovess  arrived  at  Ratcha,  south  of  Palanka,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Morava.  After  a  hard  fought  battle  at  Gomi  Milanovatz,  he 
reached  Cacak  on  November  1,  1915,  a  few  miles  west  of  Eragu- 
jevatz.  Here  it  was  that  he  struck  the  Western  Morava  and  the 
railroad  passing  along  it  east^Troid  from  Ushitze  to  its  junction 
witii  the  main  line.  Farther  to  the  westward  his  cavalry,  on 
October  26,  1915,  had  occupied  Valievo  on  the  Upper  Kolubara 
and  one  of  his  divisions  had  crossed  the  Malj^i  Mbiuitains^  where 
tiie  Austrians  had  been  so  faumiliatingly  defeated  the  year  before. 
Farther  west,  but  more  to  liie  soutii,  the  Austrians,  who  had 
pushed  on  from  Vishegrad^  arrived  in  Ushitze  on  November  2, 
1915,  and  presently  effected  a.  junction  yriih  ihe  main  body. 

Meanwhile,  a  day  or  two  before  the  end  of  tiie  months  an  in- 
cident up  in  ihe  nortinaast  foresdiadowed  ihe  attainment  of  the 
main  objective  of  liie  Auatro-German  forces*  The  Serbians  had, 
naturally,  withdrawn  from  this  section  and  now  a  German  cav- 
alry patrol,  scouting  in  advance  of  its  own  lines,  met  witii  a  body 
of  Bulgarian  scouts.  The  Bulgarian  and  the  Teutonic  forces  had 
come  in  contact  wiUi  each  otiiier.  But  the  chief  significance  of 
this  fact  was  that  now  the  road  was  open  for  communication  be- 
tween Germany  and  Turkey.  Even  if  the  railroad  running  from 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Sofia,  should  be  tem- 
porarily cut,  or  should  not  be  captured  throughout  its  entire 
length  for  some  time,  shipments  of  war  material  could  already 
be  made  to  Turkey  by  way  of  the  Danube  down  to  Rustchuk  in 
norUiem  Bulgaria  and  tiience  by  railroad.    Thus  the  Turks  at 
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Gallipoli,  who  had  been  running  short  of  ammunition,  could  now 
be  relieved. 

This  opening  of  communication  with  Turkey  was  made  much 
of  in  the  German  olSicial  reports  and  some  of  the  newspapers  be- 
gan referring  to  Mackensen's  army  as  "the  army  of  Egypt." 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1915,  Mackensen  could  really  say 
that  he  had  conquered  all  of  northern  Serbia.  But  the  fact  re- 
mained that  the  Serbian  army  was  still  in  the  field ;  not  even  a 
part  of  it  had  as  yet  been  captured  or  annihilated.  And  it  is 
a  military  axiom  that  no  matter  how  far  an  army  may  retreat 
and  no  matter  how  much  territory  may  have  been  conquered,  no 
battle  is  decisive  until  the  enemy  has  been  destroyed,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  large  part.  The  Germans  were  to  be  reminded  of  this 
fact  more  than  once  on  the  Russian  front. 

Up  till  this  time  Boyadjieff,  at  the  head  of  his  Bulgarian  army, 
was  attacking  the  Serbians  from  two  directions :  along  the  Timok 
against  Eniashevatz,  Zaichar,  and  Negotin,  and  along  the 
Nishava  against  Pirot.  Both  movements  were  directed  ultimately 
toward  Nish,  but  the  more  northerly  had  also  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Germans  under  Gall- 
witz,  which  was  advancing  from  Tekia,  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  Serbia.  Negotin  and  Prahovo,  the  latter  a  port  on  the  Danube, 
had  been  taken  on  October  25,  1915.  Lower  down,  the  Bul- 
garians, who  were  in  overwhelming  strength,  occupied  both 
Zaichar  and  Eniashevatz  on  the  28th.  Meanwhile,  the  Serbians 
were  also  compelled  to  abandon  the  commanding  heights  of 
Drenova  Glava,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Pirot,  and  on  the  28th 
Pirot  fell,  though  not  without  heavy  fighting.  With  Pirot  on  the 
south  and  Eniashevatz  on  the  north  in  the  hands  of  the  Bul- 
garians, the  situation  of  Nish  became  very  precarious.  The  Ser- 
bian Government  was  now  shifted  to  Eralievo. 

Down  in  Macedonia  the  Second  Bulgarian  Army,  under 
Todoroff,  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  of  its  initial  success. 
After  its  occupation  of  Uskub  it  had  advanced  to  Eatshanik  Pass, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Serbians  under  General  Bojovitch. 
Todoreff  at  once  began  a  violent  attack  and  by  October  28,  1915, 
part  of  the  defile  seemed  to  have  been  cleared  of  the  Serbians. 
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Biit  presently  the  Serbians  were  reenf  orced  by  two  regiments  of 
the  Morava  Division  and  two  of  tiie  Drina  Division,  whereupon 
Bojovitch  suddenly  turned  and  once  more  possessed  himself  of 
the  pass. 

Again  and  again  the  Bulgarians  attacked,  determined  to  take 
the  pass,  but  as  often  as  they  huried  themselves  up  the  defile, 
just  so  often  the  Serbians  drove  them  back  with  fire  and 
bayonet. 

During  this  same  period  another  Serbian  force  under  Colonel 
Vassitch  was  fighting  farther  south.  On  October  22,  1915,  he 
succeeded  in  recapturing  Veles,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Todoroff  had  taken  in  his  rapid  advance  during  the  first  few  days 
of  his  fighting.  Here  it  was  that  the  Serbians  expected  to  make  a 
juncture  with  the  French  forces  under  Sarrail,  and  for  several 
days  they  could  even  hear  the  thunder  of  the  French  guns  repell- 
ing a  Bulgarian  attack,  so  close  together  were  they. 

For  a  whole  week  Vassitch  held  Vdes  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing attacks  of  the  Bulgarians ;  then,  finally,  on  the  29th,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  Babuna  Pass,  the  narrow  defile  also 
known  as  the  Iron  Gate,  through  which  passed  the  highway  from 
Veles  to  Monastir,  by  way  of  Prilep.  By  the  first  of  November, 
1915,  the  Serbians  were  still  holding  this  pass,  which  was  all  that 
prevented  the  Bulgarians  from  driving  in  the  wedge  that  was  to 
separate  Upper  Serbia  from  Macedonia. 

While  it  was  true  that  no  important  part  of  the  Serbian  army 
had  as  yet  be^i  eliminated  from  the  field ;  that  it  was,  as  a  whole, 
still  intact,  yet  it  was  now  evident  that  the  little  nation  had  come 
very  near  to  the  end  of  her  resistance.  By  this  time  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  no  real  help  could  be  expected  from  the  Allies. 
Great  Britain  had  offered  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  the  Greeks,  if 
they  would  stand  by  their  agreement  by  joining  the  Serbians, 
against  the  Bulgarians,  at  least.  But  even  that  tempting  offer 
would  not  induce  them  to  risk  themselves  in  a  fight  whose  out- 
come seemed  so  doubtful.  On  October  20,  1915,  Italy  had  given 
her  moral  support  by  declaring  war  against  Bulgaria,  but  for  the 
time  being  she  offered  nothing  more  material.  On  October  21, 
1915,  British  and  French  ships  bombarded  the  Bulgarian  port  of 
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Dedeagaieh,  on  the  Gulf  of  EInos,  and  also  a  junction  of  the  rail- 
road connecting  Saloniki  with  Constantinople^  but  this  had  no 
material  result  in  deterring  the  Bulgarians  frmn  pressing  their 
campaign  against  the  Serbians  in  Macedonia.  On  October  28, 
1915v  Russian  ships  bombarded  Yama^  on  tibe  Black  Sea  ooast 
of  Bulgaria.  This  was  done,  not  so  much  for  any  material 
damage  tiiat  could  be  done  to  Bulgaria,  but  fodr  the  moral  effect 
it  might  have  on  the  population,  which  was  supposed  to  have  verj 
deep  feelings  of  regard  for  Russia,  because  she  had  freed  than 
from  the  Turks  in  1878.  But  the  Bulgarian  troops  previously 
stationed  at  this  point  had  been  replaced  l^  Turkish  f  oroesy  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  Bulgarian  population  was  not  much 
affected. 

On  land,  the  French  troops  under  Sarrail  had  advanced 
farthest  north ;  on  October  2%,  1915^  thegr  defeated  the  Bulgarians 
severdy  at  Rabrova  and  pushed  on  to  Krivolak,  where  they  again 
engaged  the  Bulgarians  on  the  30th  and  repulsed  their  attack. 
By  Nov^nb^r  2»  1915,  the  Frendi  wefe  at  Gradsko,  where  the 
Tchema  joins  the  Vardar  Rivar,  hoping  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Serbians  who  were  defending  the  Babuna  Pass  and  whose  guns 
they  could  hear  pounding  over  the  ten  miles  ci  intervening  moun- 
tain ridges.  The  British  bore  little  of  thia  flgbting,  having  made 
their  advance  over  toward  Lake  Doiran. 

But  though  the  Frendh  had  arrived  within  hearing  of  the 
Serbian  guns,  they  lacked  the  numbers  that  wmild  give  them  the 
strength  to  push  farther.  The  French,  indeed,  had  done  well  in 
their  efforts  to  su^wrt  the  Serbians  in  thrir  distress.  It  was 
Great  Britain  that  had  not  lived  up  to  her  promise  of  affording 
''our  Allies  all  tho  material  assistance  in  our  power.''  So  ob- 
viously had  the  British  military  authorities  failed  that  mudi 
public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  was  worked  up  against  them, 
which  became  all  the  more  acute  when  a  tdegram  from  M. 
Padftiteh,  the  Serbian  premier,  was  puUished,  in  which  he  said : 
"SerUa  is  making  superhuman  efforts  to  defend  her  ex- 
istence^ in  response  to  the  advice  and  desire  of  her  great  ally. 
For  this  she  is  condemned  to  death. ...  In  spite  of  the  heroism 
of  our  soldiers,  our  resistance  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitdy. 
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We  beg  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  insure  your  troops  reaching  us 
that  they  may  help  our  army. .  . ." 

On  the  same  day  this  was  published  in  the  London  papers,  there 
was  also  printed  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  British  had  landed  in 
Saloniki  a  force  of  only  13,000  men. 

In  France  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  assisting  the  Serbians  was 
so  strong  that  the  Cabinet,  which  did  not  approve  of  a  Balkan 
campaign,  was  forced  to  resign.  The  French  president  thereupon 
found  a  new  prime  minister  in  M.  Briand,  the  ex-Socialist,  who 
once  before  had  been  premier,  and,  associating  with  himself  M. 
Viviani  and  other  ex-ministers,  he  formed  a  Cabinet  which  was 
prepared  to  push  the  campaign  in  aid  of  Serbia  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. On  the  following  day,  October  29,  1915,  General  Joffre 
went  to  London  to  consult  with  the  British  Government  and  to 
persuade  them  to  take  more  energetic  measures  with  regard  to 
transporting  troops  to  Saloniki.  Apparently  his  mission  was 
successful,  for  after  that  large  forces  were  sent  to  the  Near  East, 
but  so  far  as  any  effectual  help  to  Serbia  was  concerned,  it  was 
now  too  late. 

At  about  this  time  Greece  was  showing  a  decided  change  of 
attitude.  Evidently  this  change  was  not  a  little  due  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Austro-Germans  and  the  Bulgarians  in  the  north,  and 
the  nearer  they  came  to  her  own  frontier,  the  less  cordial  became 
Greece  to  the  Allies.  Every  obstacle,  short  of  armed  interference, 
was  put  in  the  way  of  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to 
the  front  up  in  Macedonia.  This  attitude  was  to  continue  until 
the  Serbians  were  finally  swept  out  of  their  native  land  and  the 
question  came  up  of  retiring  the  allied  troops  back  to  Saloniki, 
across  Greek  territory,  when  the  British  and  French  took  very 
severe  measures  against  the  Greek  authorities. 

Meanwhile,  the  invasion  of  Serbia  was  rolling  onward.  Hav- 
ing taken  Kragujevatz,  where  they  began  restoring  the  arsenal 
to  working  order  with  feverish  haste,  the  Austro-Germans 
crossed  the  Cacak-Kragujevatz  road  and  continued  onward. 
Eovess  advanced  over  the  Posetza  and  the  Germans  entered 
Jagodina  on  November  3, 1915. 
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By  this  time  the  Serbian  headquarters  at  Kralievo  was  seri- 
ously threatened ;  in  fact,  the  Serbian  Government  was  able  to 
withdraw  just  in  time  to  prevent  capture  and  establish  itself  in 
Rashka.  On  came  the  enemy,  along  both  banks  of  the  Western 
Morava.  In  the  streets  of  Kralievo  there  was  fierce  fighting,  at 
times  hand-to-hand,  between  the  defenders  and  the  Brandenburg 
troops  of  the  invaders,  but  finally,  on  November  5,  1915,  the 
town  was  taken. 

Here  the  invaders  made  their  first  large  capture  of  war  mate- 
rial, whidi  included  130  gems,  though  most  of  them  were  said  to 
be  of  an  obsolete  pattern,  the  others  being  without  breech- 
blocks. Within  forty-eight  hours  the  Germans  had  reached 
Krushevatz,  where  8,000  Serbian  soldiers  were  captured,  not 
counting  1,600  wounded  lying  in  the  hospital. 

The  whde  Western  Morava  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders. To  the  eastward  Gallwitz  pressed  on  until  he  came  to 
the  hills  south  of  Lugotzni,  where  he  was  held  up  for  a  short 
space  by  the  Serbian  rear  guards.  Finally,  the  heights  were  taken 
by  storm.  On  November  4,  1915,  Parachin  on  the  railroad  was 
taken;  from  this  point  a  branch  line  runs  back  to  Zaichar,  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  Bulgarians,  so  that  now  the  two  armies, 
German  and  Bulgarian,  were  almost  in  touch  with  each  other. 
And  next  day,  in  fact,  their  lines  joined  up  at  Krivivir,  which 
was  taken  that  night  by  an  assault  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Their  lines  were  now  only  thirty  miles  from  Nish. 

During  this  time  other  large  bodies  of  Bulgarians  under 
Boyadjieff  were  also  advancing  on  Nish;  one  from  Pirot,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  another  along  the  road  from  Kniashe- 
vatz,  marching  north.  Th^  were  now  closing  in  on  that  city 
in  overwhelming  strength. 
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CHAPTER    XXX 

THE  PALL  OP  NISH — DEFENSE  OP 
BABUNA  PASS 

AT  a  small  village  called  Svrlig,  six  miles  outside  tiie  city,  the 
^  Serbians  began  a  fight  which  presently  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  bloody  battles  they  had  fought  earlier  in  the 
campaign.  Again  and  again  the  Bulgarian  attacks  were  hurled 
back ;  thus  the  battle  lasted  for  three  days,  from  November  2  to  5, 
1915.  The  Serbians  retired  only  when  the  Bulgarians  began 
bringing  up  their  big  guns,  and  the  shells  were  already  drop- 
ping into  Nish.  On  November  5,  1915,  the  Bulgarians  entered 
the  city  and  took  possession,  where  even  yet  the  British  and 
French  flags  were  flying,  raised  by  the  Serbians  when  they  still 
thought  that  only  a  few  days  intervened  until  they  would  be 
welcoming  the  allied  troops.  A  hundred  guns  were  taken 
with  Nish,  though  the  Serbians  claimed  that  they  were  old  and 
obsolete. 

The  fall  of  Nish,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  at  least,  was 
the  worst  blow  that  the  Serbians  had  suffered  since  the  capture 
of  Belgrade.  The  German  and  Austrian  papers  made  the  most 
of  it,  and  indeed  all  Europe  now  realized  that  the  last  days  of 
the  Serbian  resistance  were  at  hand. 

In  Macedonia  the  Bulgarians  under  Todoroff  were  not  having 
an  easy  success.  They  were  being  held  up  still  at  Katshanik 
Pass,  where  tiie  Serbians  under  Colonel  Bojovitch  were  daily 
beating  back  the  Bulgarian  assaults  and  thus  keeping  open  the 
retreat  of  the  main  Serbian  army.  Down  in  the  Babuna  Pass  the 
Serbians  were  making  a  similar  stubborn  defense,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  French  would  come  to  their  relief.  And  possibly, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  defeats  that  the  Bulgarians  were  receiv- 
ing from  the  French  at  Strumitza,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
take  the  pass  long  before.  For  in  that  direction  Todoroff  had 
been  suffering  great  loss ;  so  severely  was  he  pressed  tha .  he  was, 
for  the  time  being,  unable  to  press  his  advance  into  the  heart  of 
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Macedonia.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  Alfies,  and  especially 
the  French,  did  help  the  Serbians. 

The  Balgarians  <were  in  exaetly  the  same  position,  and  tiyiBfiT 
to  aecoanpliflh  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  in  the  Second 
Balkan  War.  At  that  time  fh^  ^ere  endeavoring  to  drive  a 
wedge  in  between  the  Serbians  and  the  Creels.  Now  Hhe  stna- 
tion  was  the  same,  &ai^efA  that  the  French  were  in  the  plaoe  of 
the  Greeks. 

Prom  Katshanik  to  Krivobk  the  railroad  was  in  Bulgarian 
hands.  From  Krivolak  Booth  to  Daiian  at  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Aitties,  though  parts  of  it  were  at  times  muier  the  iire  of  the 
Bulgarian  artillery.  Soath  ef  Katriucnik  the  Balgarians  had 
crosaed  the  road  and  had  pushed  w^estwaz^  aeatil  they  wve  held 
up  at  the  Batauna  Pass.  Should  the  pass  be  forced  the  Swbian 
line  was  in  immediate  danger  of  being  ftanked  and  ihe  French, 
too,  woakl  be  in  a  similar  danger,  for  by  striking  soath  the  Bul- 
garians comH  make  a  mo^e  arond  toward  the  Frendi  near. 
Hence  the  almost  saperhaman  afSoriiS  both  Seituims  and  French 
were  making  to  dose  ttis  gap. 

The  stand  that  the  Serbians  made  in  Babuaa  Baas  was  one  of 
Hiose  feats  which  will  remain  inscribed  tm  the  ^a^es  of  history 
Ihrough  Hke  ages  and  will  excite  the  adjinratiaDL  <if  all  people, 
regardless  of  haw  their  sympattaes  may  iie  toward  the  main 
issues  of  the  war.  During  ike  first  week  of  KcFviemfoer  Colonel 
Vassitch  had  only  5,000  men  with  which  to  ^spute  the  right  of 
way  against  20,000  Bulgarians.  And  not  only  had  the  Bulgarians 
a  great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  nramhers,  bat  they  were  well 
supplied  with  big  guns.  Day  after  day  and  nigfat  after  night, 
the  little  force  of  Serbians  crouched  among  the  ^eep  shadows  of 
the  defile,  sometimes  without  food,  always  under  a  heavy  fire, 
now  and  again  making  thie  rock  cliffs  about  them  echo  wilh 
bursts  of  their  plaintive,  national  folk  songs.  After  November 
4,  1915,  the  Bulgarian  attacks  became  more  persistent,  and  iiieir 
infantry  would  hurl  itself  up  into  the  pass;  then  the  Serbians 
would  si«-ing  up  from  behind  rodEs  and  ledges  and  throw  ttiem- 
selves  at  their  hated  kinsmen  with  nated  bayonets,  cdiouting 
such  words  in  their  common  language  as  send  the  flush  of  rage 
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burning  through  the  cheeks  of  men  and  make  things  red  before 
their  eyes.  Again  and  again  were  these  sanguinary  hand-to- 
hand  struggles  enacted  under  the  towering  rock  walls  of  those 
forbidding  mountains,  and  again  and  again  the  Bulgarians  were 
thrown  back.  Meanwhile,  tiie  French,  only  ten  miles  away, 
were  within  sound  of  the  firing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  General  Sarrail  had  already  done  won- 
ders, considering  the  shortness  of  the  time  he  had  had  and  the 
small  forces  and  few  facilities  at  his  disposal.  It  seemed,  to 
those  at  a  distance,  such  a  small  gap  to  fill.  And  indeed,  so 
nearly  did  Sarrail  effect  the  junction  that  nothing  but  the  absence 
of  reenforcements  at  a  critical  moment  caused  him  to  fail. 

As  soon  as  he  had  landed  at  Saloniki  he  had  sent  every  soldier 
imder  his  conmiand  along  the  railroad  up  the  valley  of  Vardar, 
toward  Veles.  Unfortunately,  transportation  facilities  were 
poor;  the  road  was  only  single  track;  curving  and  twisting  in 
and  out  among  the  rising  foothills  and  mountain  spurs. 

His  first  fighting  had  been  at  Strumitza  station,  where  he 
defeated  the  Bulgarians  and  so  assured  himself  of  possession  of 
Demir  Kapu  defile,  a  cleft  in  the  mountains  ten  miles  in  length 
and  from  which,  had  they  held  it,  the  Bulgarians  could  easily, 
with  a  comparatively  small  force,  have  prevented  any  further 
advance.  Having  secured  this  pass,  Sarrail  pushed  through  it  to 
Krivolak,  which  was  reached  on  October,  19,  1915.  But  here  he 
was  compelled  to  make  a  halt,  to  fortify  this  advanced  position 
and  to  await  further  reenforcements. 

When  news  of  the  proximity  of  the  French  advance  reached 
Vassitch,  he  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  on  October  22,  1915,  he 
thrust  his  little  army  forward  and  succeeded  in  recapturing 
Veles.  This  town  lay  along  the  railroad,  about  thirty-five  miles 
northwest  of  Krivolak. 

Three  miles  north  of  Krivolak,  on  the  road  to  Ishtip,  rises  a 
steep  and  forbidding  height,  called  Kara  Hodjali  (the  Black 
Priest) ,  which  the  French  were  fortunate  enough  to  take  before 
the  Bulgarians  came  up  in  force.  It  was  this  height  which  en- 
abled them,  when  the  Bulgarians  did  swarm  down  on  them,  some 
days  later,  to  hold  their  position.    From  October  30,  1915,  until 
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November  5,  1915,  the  fighting  here  was  furious,  but  finally  the 
Bulgarians  were  driven  back.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  advance 
had  been  delayed  and  Vassitch,  aftar  holding  Veles  a  weA,  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Babuna  Pass  again. 

From  Krivolak  to  the  pass  was  twenty-five  miles,  due  east.  For 
fifteei  miles  the  road  lay  across  a  rolling  plain,  to  tiie  River 
Tsema,  as  the  Maceckniana  and  Serbians  called  it,  or  Tchema, 
meaning  ''Black,"  in  Bulgarian.  Beyond  that  rose  steep  and 
difiicult  mountain  ridges,  which  the  Bulgarians  hoA  occi4)ied  and 
fortified.  Yet  Sarraii  detetmined  to  make  am  effort  to  force  his 
way  across. 

By  this  time  reenforc^ttents  had  arrived  from  Saloniki,  so  he 
began  moving  across  the  plain  throu^  Negotin  and  Kavadar  to 
the  Tchema.  This  streanv  though  nanroWr  was  deep  and  un- 
fordable.  It  could  be  crossed  only  in  one  pbee,  by  a  small  plank 
bridge,  at  Vozatri. 

Oil  November  5,  1915,,  the  Frendi  troops  began  crossing  this 
bridge  and  sealing  the  heights  before  them,  some  of  whose  peaks 
towered  f ul^  a  thmisand  feet  above  the  river.  And  here  it  was 
that  they  first  heard  the  boensing  of  the  Serbian  gims^  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge. 

Sarrail  now  advanced  his  men  northward,  akmg  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tchema,  and  mext  day  he  delivered  an  aasanlt  on  the 
Mount  of  the  Archangel,  ten  miles  beknw  VozartoL  Hare  was  the 
colter  of  the  Bulgarian  positions,  and  h^^  their  lines  must  be 
pierced,  if  Babuna  Pass  was  to  be  readied. 

But  not  only  was  this  position  weS  fortified,  biEt  the  Bulgarians 
were  in  superior  farce  to  the  Fr^tdL  Moreover^  as  soon  as 
Todoroff  beard  d  what  w«s  gmng:  on,,  he  hurried  reenf  orcements 
to  the  Bulgarians  on  Mount  Arduez^feL  And  this  Saorrail  knew; 
yet,  without  hesitation,  he  began  the  assault. 

At  the  first  attack  the  Bulgarian  advance  lines  were  driv^i 
out  of  the  villages  at  the  base  of  tiie  mcNoitain.  The  Fr^ich 
continued  thdr  advance,  and  en  November  10,  1915,  they 
began  a  circling  movement  whidt  resulted  in  tiie  Bulgarians 
bdng  squeeaed  out  of  Scrkovo^  a  village  soBooe  dtekanoe  up  the 
mountain. 
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But  by  this  time  the  Bulgarian  reenforcements  were  begin- 
ning to  arrive,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  month 
they  began  to  take  the  offensive.  They  now  had  60,000  men; 
against  this  force  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  French  to 
make  any  further  headway. 

The  Bulgarian  commander  now  showed  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  circle  about  the  French,  cut  off  their  retreat  by  destroy- 
ing the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tchema  in  their  rear,  then  pin 
them  up  against  the  mountain  and  pound  them  until  they  sur- 
rendered, all  of  which  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  more 
skillful  general. 

For  three  days  a  violent  battle  raged,  in  which  the  fate  of  the 
French  army  more  than  once  hung  in  the  balance,  but  superior 
military  skill  counted  in  the  end.  Possibly,  too,  the  hearts  of  the 
Bulgarian  soldiers  were  not  in  this  fight,  for  the  Bulgarian  people 
have  an  almost  reverential  respect  for  the  French.  At  any  rate, 
they  did  not  show  here  the  same  qualities  that  so  distinguished 
them  in  the  war  gainst  the  Turks.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
their  lines  began  wavering,  then  broke.  So  completely  were  they 
routed  that  the  French  were  compelled  to  bury  nearly  4,000  of 
the  dead  they  left  behind.  So  close  had  the  fighting  been  that  at 
times  the  Bulgarian  infantry  charged  the  French  positions  to 
within  a  dozen  yards,  but  in  the  last  moment  lacked  the  dash  to 
carry  them  through  the  machine-gun  fire  and  into  the  French 
rattiks.  At  such  moments  the  French  would  countercharge, 
whereupon  the  Bulgarians  would  turn  and  flee.  Had  the 
French  been  only  a  few  thousand  men  stronger,  they  could 
have  followed  up  their  advantage,  completely  routed  the  Bul- 
garians, pushed  their  way  across  the  mountains  to  Babuna 
Pass  and  so  relieved  the  Serbians,  as  well  as  closing  the  gap 
through  which  the  Bulgarians  were  yet  to  penetrate  into 
Macedonia. 

The  French  completed  their  victory  on  November  14,  1915; 
until  the  next  day  the  Serbians  held  out,  hearing  the  French 
guns,  now  loud  and  clear,  then  receding,  hoping  every  hour  to 
see  them  come  streaming  over  the  mountains  to  their  aid.  But 
the  French  could  not  do  the  impossible.    The  Bulgarians  had 
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been  thrown  back,  but  not  crushed.  Sarrail  dared  not  leave  that 
slender  crossing  over  the  Tchema  too  far  behind. 

On  November  16,  1915,  the  Serbians  finally  fell  back  from  the 
pass  on  Prilep.  The  French,  however,  not  knowing  of  the  Serbian 
retirement  at  the  time,  continued  to  hold  their  advanced  position 
at  Mount  Archangel  until  November  20,  1915,  when  the  Bul- 
garians returned  to  give  them  fresh  battle.  And  again  the 
French  were  able  to  repulse  their  attacks,  but  further  advance 
was  now  out  of  the  question. 

The  situation  of  the  Serbian  armies  up  in  the  north  was  now 
truly  desperate.  The  combined  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian 
lines,  beginning  at  Vishegrad,  north  of  Montenegro,  swept  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  heart  of  Serbia  to  Nish,  where  it  curved 
downward  to  Vranya,  then  swept  into  Veles  and  down  to  where 
the  French  army  prevented  it  from  reaching  the  Greek  frontier. 
It  was,  in  fact,  like  a  great  dragnet,  which  had  only  to  be  con- 
tracted to  sweep  the  Serbians  inward,  over  against  the  awful 
defiles  of  the  Montenegrin  and  Albanian  Mountains,  a  country 
through  which  no  organized  army  could  pass  in  a  body,  and 
through  which  only  the  strongest  of  the  noncombatants  could 
hope  to  escape  alive.  And  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
French  would  prick  a  hole  through  this  net,  through  which,  by 
rending  it  into  a  wide  gap,  the  Serbians  could  have  been  saved. 
But  with  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Vassitch  from  Babuna  Pass 
that  last  chance  was  gone ;  Serbia  was  left  to  her  fate. 

Meanwhile,  the  pressure  from  the  north  continued  irresistibly; 
steadily  the  Serbian  armies  were  being  pushed  back  against  the 
mountain  ranges,  in  comparison  to  which  their  own  mountains 
were  mere  hills.  And  while  the  Serbians  were  waxing  weaker 
every  day,  their  enemies  were  growing  stronger,  not  only  because 
their  long  line  was  contracting,  but  because  now  they  were  being 
constantly  reenf  orced.  Also,  with  the  cutting  of  the  raihroad,  all 
means  of  supply  were  gone;  the  Serbians  must  now  continue 
the  fight  with  their  own  resources.  They  were  now  becoming 
woefully  short,  not  only  of  ammunition,  but  of  food  as  well. 
Yet  they  continued  the  struggle,  retreating  before  the  enemy 
facing  them,  step  by  step  backward,  taking  advantage  of  every 
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little  natural  position  to  cause  the  invaders  as  much  loss  as 
possible. 

Ehiring  the  two  weeks  following  the  fall  of  Nudi  iiie  three 
commanders  of  the  invading  armies  began,  and  continued,  a  great 
converging  movement  on  the  Eossovo  Plain,  their  object  being 
to  ccH&pletely  encircle  the  main  Serbian  armies.  Kovess  was 
advancing  his  forces  toward  Mitrovitza  an  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  from  Kralievo  up  liie  valley  of  the  Ibar,  brandling  out  of 
the  Western  Morava.  In  the  hills  north  of  Ivanitza  tiie  Serbian 
rear  guards  made  a  staU)om  attempt  to  hold  him  back,  but 
finally  they  were  dislodged  and  the  Austrians  occupied  Ivanitza 
on  Nov«nber  9,  1915.  Four  days  later,  after  driving  the  Ser- 
bians from  tiieir  intrenchments  in  the  Stokm  ranges,  he  reached 
Rashka,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Serbian  Go^^emineDt 
after  its  flight  from  KraHevo  and  which  was  situated  on  the  Ibar, 
some  distance  along  the  road  to  Mitrovitza  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  Novi  Bazar.  This  place  he  took  on  November  20, 1915,  and 
with  it  a  small  arsenal,  in  which  were  fifty  large  mortars  and 
eight  guns,  which  even  tiie  German  reports  described  as  of 
'^somewhat  ancient  pattern/' 

To  the  eastward  the  Austrians  had  tafcm  possession  of 
Sienitza  and  Novi  Varosh,  up  toward  the  Montoiegrin  frontier. 
Being  expelled  from  Zhodianitza,  the  S^bians  retired  to  Mitro- 
vitza. By  Nov»nb»  22,  1915,  the  Austrian  lines  had  followed 
to  within  five  miles  of  that  point. 

Gallwitz  and  his  Germans,  in  the  meanwhile,  operating  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Austrians,  was  pushing  southward,  his  object 
being  to  take  Pristina,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kossovo  Plain  and 
about  twKity  miles  southeast  of  Mitrovitza.  But  this  was  a  task 
that  could  not  be  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  for  before 
him  towered  the  backbone  of  Serbia's  main  mountain  ridges,  eadi 
ravine  and  each  ledge  sheltering  strong  Serbian  forces. 

As  usual,  however,  the  big  guns  cleared  the  way  before  Gall- 
witz, though  at  Jastrebatz  the  Serbians  made  him  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  the  losses  he  suffered.  On  this  front  the  Bulgars  were 
now  coming  close  enough  to  the  Germans  to  support  them; 
against  the  two  the  Serbians  had  not  the  sUghtest  chance. 
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By  November  8, 1915,  Gallwitz  was  starting  out  from  Krushe- 
vatz,  after  which  he  followed  the  banks  of  a  small  branch  of  the 
Western  Morava  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  toward  Brus,  with 
one  part  of  his  force,  anotiier  being  sent  due  south  across  a  range 
of  high  hills  toward  Kurshumlia.  He  soon  reached  Ribari  and 
Ribarska  Bania,  where  the  retreating  Serbians  gave  him  what 
he  himself  described  in  his  official  report  as  "very  stiff  fighting/' 
Next  he  stormed  the  pass  through  the  mountains  and  thus  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Toplitza,  through  which  flows 
a  river  westward  into  the  Morava,  the  main  stream  by  that  name, 
though  in  this  district  it  is  known  as  the  Southern  Morava. 

A  week's  hard  fighting  and  marching  followed  before  Kur- 
shumlia could  be  taken,  which  the  Serbians  evacuated  without 
resistance,  though  not  before  they  had  stripped  it  of  everything 
that  might  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  Here  was  located  a  Serbian 
hospital,  full  of  wounded  soldiers,  all  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans. 

Moving  on  from  this  town,  which  lay  about  halfway  between 
Krushevatz  and  Pristina,  the  Germans  next  pushed  on  to  Prepo- 
latz  defile  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kopaonik  Mountains,  which 
they  reached  on  November  20,  1915,  then  scaled  the  intervening 
ridges  on  their  way  southward.  The  Serbians  struggled  on,  but 
the  same  day  on  which  Kovess  came  within  striking  distance  of 
Mitrovitza,  Gallwitz  was  threatening  Pristina  from  the  north 
end  of  the  Lab  Valley. 

Thus  the  Serbians  were  finally  driven  out  of  the  la«t  comer 
of  their  native  land,  on  November  20,  1915.  Only  a  week  previ- 
ously Mackensen  had  communicated  with  the  Serbian  leaders, 
offering  them  terms  that  certainly  should  have  seemed  alluring 
to  them  in  their  dire  extremity.  This  offer  had  been  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  would  make  peace  they  should  lose  nothing  but 
Macedonia  and  a  strip  of  territory  along  the  Bulgarian  frontier, 
including  Pirot  and  Vranya. 

The  answer  of  the  Serbian  Premier,  M.  Pachitch,  to  this  offer 
of  separate  terms  was : 

"Our  way  is  marked  out.  We  will  be  true  to  the  Entente  and 
die  honorably." 
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After  the  evacuation  of  Niah  the  SerbiaiiB,  under  Marshal 
Steinnovitch^  reseated  to  the  west  bank  ci  lite  Morava,  blowing 
up  the  bridges  aa  aoon  as  ^tuey  were  acroos.  Here  tfaesr  held  up  the 
Bulgariana  for  aome  time,  the  river  acting  as  a  screen.  It  will 
have  been  noted  tiiat  the  Serbian  forces  always  offered  the  most 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  Bulgariaiis,  often  ocnning  to  dose 
quarters  with  them,  whereas  the  AustroXjermans  drove  than  on 
miles  ahead  of  them.  The  reason  was  tiiat  tlie  Bnlgariana  were 
not  so  well  provided  witiii  heavy  artilleiy,  such  as  thejr  had  being 
m<N:e  or  less  matched  by  ihe  Serbian  field  pieces.  The  Germans, 
however,  eoold  stand  off  several  miles  and  shell  a  Serbian  posi- 
tion without  the  Serbians  being  aUe  to  reply  with  one  effective 
shot 

In  this  battle  along  the  Morava»  King  Peter  appealed,  holMing 
up  and  down  the  lines  under  fire,  talking  to  ifae  men  here  and 
there  and  uttering  words  of  aicouragement.  This  had  the  effect 
of  reviving  some  of  the  old  enthusiasm  which  was  somewhat 
dampaied  after  such  a  continuoos  series  of  revcrsop  and  retreats. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

BULOAaiAN     ADVANCE  —  SERBIAN 
RESISTANCE 

ON  November  7,  1915,  the  Bulgarians  captured  Alexinata  in 
the  north.  The  Serbian  army  of  the  Timok,  retiring  from 
Zaitchar,  barely  succeeded  in  crossjjig  the  bridge  over  the  river 
in  time  to  avoid  ocNnplete  disaster.  In  the  south,  and  on  that 
same  day,  the  Serbians  were  compelled  to  abandon  Leskovatz. 
With  the  capture  of  these  two  towns,  and  several  other  minor 
points  along  the  line,  the  enemy  secured  complete  possession 
of  the  main  line  of  railroad  from  Bel:;rade  through  Nidi  to  Sofia 
and  Constantinople,  and  of  the  Nish-Saloniki  railroad  as  far 
south  as  the  Fr^ich  intrenchments  at  Krivolak.  This  was  to  them 
a  very  material  triumph,  for  hitherto  they  had  been  transporting 
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munitions  to  the  Turks  by  the  water  route,  along  the  Danube 
to  Bustchuk  in  northern  Bulgaria.  This  route  was  not  only 
more  direct,  but  much  quicker.  Their  main  object  had  now  been 
accomplished  in  full.  Thus  Germany  was  now  in  direct  railroad 
communication  with  Asia,  and  again  the  German  and  Austrian 
papers  made  frequent, references  to  a  possible  Egyptian  cam- 
paign in  the  future.  Another  great  advantage  resulting  to  both 
Bulgaria  and  the  two  Teutonic  empires  from  the  capture  of  the 
railroad  was  the  fact  that  Bulgaria,  whose  cereal  crops,  which 
had  been  accumulating  in  big  stores  because  they  could  not  be 
exported,  could  now  send  them  into  Germany  and  Austria,  where 
they  were  badly  needed,  thus  defeating  in  some  measure  the  ob- 
ject of  the  British  blockade. 

From  Alexinatz  the  hard-pressed  army  of  the  Timok  had 
only  a  single  line  of  retreat,  which  was  by  the  road  to  Prokuplie 
and  Kurshumlia,  and,  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  Germans 
in  the  west,  it  began  a  hurried  march,  though  fighting  rear- 
guard actions  all  the  while,  and  was  thus  able  to  make  a  junction 
with  the  Serbians  retiring  from  Krushevatz.  Prokuplie  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians  until  November  16,  1915. 
Northwest  of  Leskovatz,  where  the  pressure  was  not  quite  so 
extreme,  the  Serbians  under  Stepanovitch  made  a  determined 
stand  on  November  11-12, 1915.  Charging  the  Bulgarian  center 
suddenly,  they  broke  through  their  lines  and  threw  them  back  in 
great  confusion  and  took  some  guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners. 
But  as  usual,  the  Serbians  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  up 
their  advantage,  and  presently  strong  reserves  came  up  to  re- 
enforce  the  Bulgarian  forces.  Two  days  later  the  fight  was  re- 
newed and  the  Serbians  were  compelled  to  retire  down  the  road 
toward  Tulare  and  Pristina. 

Meanwhile  the  Bulgarians  in  Uskub  were  sending  forces  north 
toward  Pristina,  and  this  sector  of  the  campaign  was  to  witness 
the  battle  of  Katshanik  Pass,  in  which  tiie  Serbians  were  yet  to 
put  up  a  fight  as  heroic  as  any  of  the  whole  campaign. 

It  has  now  become  quite  obvious  to  the  Serbians  that  chey 
were  not  to  receive  from  the  Allies  the  assistance  that  was 
necessary  to  save  their  maia  armies.    At  this  time  there  were 
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leports  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  Bulgaria  to  be  led  fair  General 
Kuropatkiii,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  czur  Iiad  kJMself 
sent  a  tdegram  te  the  Serbian  Premier,  M.  Pachitch,  pnmiwing 
him  such  aid  if  only  he  coaM  hold  out  mitil  the  end  of  Noiwber; 
1915.  How  much  of  tiiese  rumors  reached  the  Serbians  is  not 
known,  bat  at  any  rate  they  did  not  materially  affect  their 
plan  of  action.  There  was  only  one  irian  now  possible,  and  that 
was  to  effect  an  orderiy  retrevt  to  some  territory  where  th^ 
enemies  could  not  follow,  and  thus  taeep  the  army  intact  The 
way  behind  them,  into  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  or  Albania, 
lay  open.  But  without  railroads,  without  even  one  good  wagon 
road,  it  was  impossible  for  an  amy  to  pass  this  way  in  a  body. 
It  would  have  to  break  into  small  bands,  each  taking  a  separato 
trail  by  iteelf.  Aside  from  that  there  was  no  food  supply;  the 
aoldierB  would  starve  to  death.  It  was  tme  that  the  ships  of  the 
Allies  controlled  tte  Adriatic,  but  without  itoads  no  adequate 
food  sopply  could  be  forwarded  to  the  retivating  armies.  Nor 
did  those  barren  regions  offer  any  tocal  supply;  the  poverty- 
stricken  natives  could  barely  maintain  thema^i^es.  The  only 
alternative  to  a  retreat  thrcmgh  tius  wilderness  was  to  escape 
souHi  over  the  Greek  frontier,  where  they  could  join  the  Frendi 
and  British  f  oroes  outside  SakmikL 

But  this  was' just  toe  alternative  which  the  Austro-Gemtians 
and  the  Bulgarians  were  determined  to  deny  tliem.  The  Seri)ian 
forces  still  nvaaoijeted  somewhere  around  200,000;  this  body, 
combined  with  the  allied  troops,  who  would  presently  be  number- 
ing another  100,000,  would  form  a  military  force,  ite  rear  pro- 
tected by  tbe  British  and  French  ships,  which  toe  Teutons 
and  Bulgarians  would  nffvtr  dare  to  attack,  even  though  toe 
Greeks  still  continued  neutral.  Moreover,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Greeks  would  interfere  shonki  toe  Bulgars  cross  toeir 
frontier. 

This  f  oree,  toen,  would  continue  a  oonstant  threat  to  toe  lines 
of  communication  and  transportetion  which  had  just  been  opened 
up  oetwe^DL  the  Central  Powers  and  Turfaeyt  and  along  wluch 
toey  would  soon  be  sending  large  quantities  of  war  munitions 
to  toe  Turkish  forces  at  Gallipoli.    At  any  mommt  toe  enemy 
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at  Saloniki  might  strike,  and  to  guard  against  such  a  possibility, 
the  Austro-Germans  would  have  to  maintain  larger  forces  along 
the  railroad  than  they  could  spare.  At  all  costs  the  Serbians 
must  be  prevented  from  joining  the  Allies.  And  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  powerful  effort  made  by  the  Bulgarians  to  hurl  their 
forces  through  the  gap  between  Sarrail  and  the  Serbians  in  the 
Babuna  Pass. 

However,  the  Serbians  decided  on  a  determined  effort  to  break 
through  the  net  that  was  being  drawn  around  them.  This  meant, 
first  of  all,  that  the  Eatshanik  Pass,  which  in  the  second  week 
of  November,  1915,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Serbians  but 
was  being  attacked  from  the  south  by  the  Bulgarians,  had  to 
be  first  cleared  of  the  enemy,  who  must  then  be  driven  out  of 
Uskub,  whence  the  Serbians  would  then  be  able  to  force  their 
way  west  to  Tetovo,  and  then  south  by  the  main  highway 
through  Gostivar  and  Kitchevo,  to  Monastir.  Once  at  Monastir 
the  road  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  Saloniki,  by  way  of 
the  short  branch  of  railroad  whose  terminus  was  at  Monastir. 

In  the  effort  to  carry  out  this  plan  one  of  the  most  desperate 
battles  of  the  whole  Serbian  campaign  was  fought,  quite  as 
bloody  and  as  heroic  as  any  of  the  large  engagements  that  were 
fought  in  the  beginning  of  the  invasion.  It  failed,  but  it  was  a 
failure  of  which  no  army  need  to  have  been  ashamed. 

On  about  November  10,  1915,  Bojovitch's  army  witii  which 
he  had  been  holding  the  pass  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
Bulgarians,  had  dwindled  to  5,000.  At  about  that  time  he  was 
reenforced  by  three  regiments,  including  one  from  the  famous 
Shumadia  Division  and  one  from  the  Morava  Division,  which 
were  sent  to  him  along  the  railroad,  the  only  bit  of  railroad  re- 
maining to  the  Serbians,  leading  from  Pristina  to  Ferizovitch, 
the  latter  point  being  some  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Katshanik 
Pass.  The  weather  had  begun  getting  cold  and  raw  by  this  time, 
and  the  roads  were  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  Serbians, 
though  exhausted  by  their  many  hardships,  and  weak  from  the 
want  of  proper  food,  set  out  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
and  pressed  on  toward  the  pass.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
Bojovitch  prepared  to  deliver  his  final  attack  on  the  Bulgarians. 
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The  Setbisji  general  kad  now  aiMHit  one  honpched  fieU  pieees, 
mmtiy  itf  the  FnsDch  75  joid  1»  trpe;  3  iadns  mti  6  inehes. 
With  these  he  begBM  a  vigovrnm  houdmrdmrnt  of  the  Bolgartaii 
tFencheSp  rainiDir  a  coBtiimaiiB  shonver  of  shcapsel  mni  Ugh 
expfearra  ekeUs  ob  them.  UMfer  ths  terzibie  fre  the  Bid- 
geriAis  wopt  oospeled  io  retire  fion  their  deteisive  worln  and 
retreat  south  for  four  miles,  out  of  range  of  the  Serbin  aitillecy* 

III^  the  Serixa  infiBtnr  dittf^ad,  p«^ 
iato  the  laenks  ef  the  xetreatiacr  Biilsaru«s,  The  latter  hegaa 
fleesng  in  disorder,  bat  pnaenHy  thef^  come  up  jupainsl;  their 
reosrveB,  ^vihezeopai  tinef  nlied.  On  cnne  4he  SuiImihii  with 
cries  of  ''HaL  Mohl  Ma  noehr  and  '^Oaa  schtkhi  Cos  ochtickr 
(''With  tiw  kntfe.^  and  ""With  the  faaFonetS'l 

Those  wefo  cries  fiiat  liie  ftdganans  knew  wdi,  and  their 
tooaetnptheaanttshoutBL  Xttie  rifle  iiriiig  died  doim.  The  taw 
hues  chained  each  other  nlentlTy  iihe  want  lata  of  eUU  with 
points  of  clitfambs^  steel  heiore  tfaeoL  Then  caaie  the  nwi^ing 
clash,  and  the  roars  of  ronning  mem  taralse  into  'Uiriiahut  niltes, 
kacda  of  stnigalhiiS^  "^i^i^^Una  bodies.  Shoots  and  faideaus  eurses 
sounded  up  and  down  the  JineB  litoe  Hie  maris  of  savage  amh 
nals.  Wouded  nwn  leeled,  pairtmg  and  aojobmg,  sonntinies  in 
their  earage  s^muf  aprinaics  on  thrir  friends  and  pending  them 
with  their  han&  and  teeth  before  thegr  finely  collapsed  into 
inert  heaps,  dead.  Others,  throwing  down  their  nnlonded  rifles, 
picked  up  jagged  mdcs  and  hmied  them  into  iambs  of  atruggiing 
men,  regardless  of  whether  they  smadhad  in  the  dcullsof  ftunds 
or  foea.  There  had  heen  greater  faattles  in  that  campaign,  tait 
never  had  the  fighting  been  bo  sa^rage,  so  4»tter;  ercn  the 
battle  ef  Timok,  the  £rst  enoonnter  between  Bnlgar  and  Serb, 
was  far  ontdone. 

For  a  white  it  oeeiaed  aa  if  the  Serfaiaaa  wwdd  acbially  batter 
their  way  thiwvglL  One  fierbmn  regiment  diarged  seven  times 
and  eaeh  time  captmed  three  guns,  only  to  have  iQbem  wnedted 
out  of  its  hands  again.  Once  fiie  Bulgarians'  center  was  piereed 
by  a  tremmdous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Shamadimn  and  tiie 
Morava  troops.  The  Balgarians  sagged  back,  and  some  broke 
and  fled. 


£ut  BtSBm  jretervos  -CMie  oon  Xbe  -scene,  -whereBS  )ilte  .^Beidiiaais 
.WjQoe^  flwsry  kst  man  of  i£bem,  am  the  inmt  iline  cof  ilie  ifigfatiQc. 
iErosh  ifimes  caf  iBuipuaBQS,  dneinip  ^shipyol  up  jimm  lUtinib  -ler 
ixail,  mem  «aaiantiy  jm'iviiig  (gn  cthB  iftrid,  amd  )in  ihe  qend  tttuy 
vWBSBB  'ttiHiiisrh  do  ciim  rUcB  Aaiaiire. 

Ear  ifane  dajs  tthe  (faottte  isad  ragtd,  oane  iDdntmimus  ««Ei0s 
of  sharp,  hand-to-hand  eaeounlaiB,  rfay  might  jbs  vmlLaerhgrilay. 
Si]t!fit»%,oanl^bQnieenih^  SWbiaasdiBd  jrettriied'the 

Ihnitxif  titeirjstrendth;:^  ^Ajiil 

then  tbey  ixetiFed  ^f  ram  dte  tpss  d^^  nnsay  jof  tthe  .cfiakzDvitBnt  Jiills 
toward  jSrssEPeiai* 

[ThiBs  tt0&]iilaii6(iff  the  ^silinnBsciz)  cut  tittcir  prith  «oi^  to-^eir 
:AlIiaB  nn  ihe  rGr«&  tfxnninar  -vwosre  'jdefoatad,  oond  '^the^r  wese 
ds)rvedi»xikiix)toih£ji]irifajBa^  "Ihereffieet  ofttfae  <D]kipief0f 
tfaisooffogd^OTaBimmeilaEtae]^  aBn'tindtexrcithdxBw^rEramSIIxbrD- 
ivitza^Df -ttie  Sbsvfoien staff, isii8fainiffinbe» oof  ithe  SmAwRn  iQpvem- 
iiiiHiit  as  ihad  laBoaBiited  ihere  t8LU&  ckhe  (ritphwaatec  ivoiiiseaailtatiMB 
of  xtiie  Ifixitente  matians* 

(Base  BialgBadeaoB  chad  \hemi  ipmf  estly  iwoell  gBmBxe-aS  dthe  rplans 
(that  flay  iiehiBd  rUie  ^JaQSiueiuloias  (effmt  noade  "by  v&e  fioeadaaaiifi  ;0t 
.Eatefamik  Tbbb  isnd  ctfaey  had  £»^  xiilfat  tto  -f oiastall  ipart  .of  :it  f hy 
HtteokingiKalkBndelfln,  A'pointnii^  had  jiem  talBcnaBttdirstaken 
•mDore  :litan  tmte.  Qn  Novfimher  JS,  IMS,  -tisoy  ±(iok  iit  agam, 
.and  Ifinally,  driving  the  amall  ^fifltbiaa  force  ihat  had  ae- 
cupied  ;]t  before  tttiem,  they  took  <3i»tivar  ion  cUbb  cfoUowingfday, 
rdie  flBBKbiaxffi  rstiriiae:  to  Kkihivo,  jon  dbe  iroad  to  JMonastir.  ^On 
.aixBtt  <tte  anme  day,  or  a  :little  .Istfasr,  iEtoyadjieff,  ^fbsr  <a  rfitiff 
^ht,  stormed  the  heigfais  mear  Gilan,  inx)£iii^«at  of  JSutBhanik 
Pass,  and,  after  occupying  tQiian  litself,  mB^mBted  Jbowanl 
Prislina,  oreadiing  its  vgicinity  .-hy  l^Tavemlsnr^,  IL9f5. 

fEhe  mvadeiB  hafi  aueoaedcd  in  iimir  umin  <afajed;,  ^wfaii^ 
was  to  numdiupjand'lf  posaiiileisonmritteanain^fiarhiBn  fimes; 
tiiey  were  .now  iroUad  rbadc  tim  ix>  ihe  cgceat  iKoflBonro  iBlain,  ^where 
^ey  were  united,  hut  (Cansidfinddy  •  confused  ;aiid  ibampered  hy 
the^aat  crowds  of -fugitives  rfleeingdEram  dll  parts  nf  tfae^iorth, 
center  ;Bnd  east  of  the  ^  country.  Naar  iMitrovitza,  on  the  nortihi 
'of  tlHe  rplain,  ^near  tPristina  xm  'the  east  of  it,  and  at  Katshanik 
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at  its  southern  extremity,  the  Austro-Germans  and  the  Bulga- 
rians had,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  of  November,  1915, 
absolutely  rounded  up  and  hemmed  in  all  the  larger  forces  of  the 
Serbians.  Here  they  must  either  surrender,  engage  in  one  last 
desperate  battle  that  meant  certain  destruction,  or  retire  badc- 
ward  into  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  and  Albania,  which  by 
this  time  were  covered  with  deep  snow. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  give  the  enemy  one  more  battle  and 
if  that  failed,  as  seemed  inevitable,  to  retreat  into  the  wilderness, 
thus  defeating  the  main  hope  of  Mackensen,  which  was  to  elimi- 
nate the  Serbians  entirely  as  a  factor  in  the  war,  either  by  cap- 
turing the  whole  army  or  destroying  it.  King  Peter  himself 
was  present,  hoping  by  his  presence  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his 
soldiers  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  would  make  a  hard  fight,  for  by 
this  time  they  had  undoubtedly  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  morale. 

Von  Gallwitz  had  passed  through  Nish  and  was  now  driving 
back  the  Serbian  advance  posts  in  the  Toplitza  Valley,  while 
the  Austrians,  on  his  right,  were  pressing  on  toward  Novi  Bazar. 
As  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  the  Serbians  were  there- 
fore bearing  the  concentrated  attack  of  four  armies ;  that  which 
operated  from  Vishegrad,  the  mixed  forces  under  Kovess,  Gall- 
witz's  army  and  the  main  Bulgarian  forces.  The  pressure  was 
incessant.  Reenforcements  had  been  hurried  through  from  Ger- 
many to  make  good  the  heavy  losses  which  had  been  sustained 
during  the  campaign.  Communication  between  the  main  Ser- 
bian armies  and  the  Serbians  in  the  south  had  now  been  cut 
completely  and  only  Prisrand  and  Monastir  remained  to  be  taken 
before  the  whole  of  Serbia  and  Serbian  Macedonia  would  be 
cleared  of  the  Serbian  fighting  forces. 

The  fight  in  the  region  of  Pristina  was  to  be  the  last  grand 
battle  of  the  retreat.  Here  what  remained  of  the  Serbian  main 
forces  took  battle  formation,  finally  to  dispute  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance. To  this  end  the  remaining  stock  of  gun  ammunition  and 
rifle  cartridges  had  been  carefully  saved  and  a  store  of  war 
material  gathered  at  Mitrovitza  in  readiness  for  such  a  stand. 
The  weary  bullocks  were  turned  loose  from  the  gun  carriages 
they  hauled,  for  there  could  be  no  taking  them  along  up  among 
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the  crags  of  the  mountain  country*  The  gvns  tfaemselvei  were 
brousfat  into  poeitkm  on  the  surrounding  hills,  trendies  were  dug 
wfaereTer  possible.  Machine  guns  were  iocated  to  cover  the 
mountain  paths  and  valley  roads,  and  strong  redouUs,  which  had 
been  thrown  up  with  civilian  labor  before  the  army  had  arrived, 
were  manned.  And  then  there  remained  a  brief  period  during 
which  the  weary  soldiers  could  take  some  much  needed  rest. 

There  was  something  tragkaUy  significant  that  tiiis  last  stand 
should  be  made  on  the  plains  of  Kossova,  or  the  'Tield  of  the 
Ravens/'  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  the  natives,  on  account  of 
the  great  flocksof  those  birds  that  frequent  it.  For  on  this  same 
field  it  was  that  Lazar,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Serbian  czars, 
whose  empire  included  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  Tiies- 
sa^,  northern  Greece,  and  Bulgaria,  had  fought  just  sudi  a  last 
deiqperate  battle  against  the  Turks  in  1389,  and  had  gone  dcywn 
before  the  Moslem  hordes,  and  with  him  the  Serbian  nation. 
Ea<^  year  the  Serbians  had  oonmieniorated  tiie  anniversary  of 
this  event  by  mourning. 

Kossovo  Plain  is  a  high  plateau,  forty  miles  long  and  ten  wide; 
from  its  rolling  fidds  the  forbidding  crags  oi  Montenegro  and 
Albania  are  plainly  visible,  black  in  summer  and  white  with  snow 
in  winter. 

The  gray  dawn  of  a  November  day  toought  the  first  mutterings 
of  the  storm  that  was  presentiy  to  break  in  fury  up  and  down 
the  whole  front.  The  ragged,  mud-stained  cavalry  of  Serbia 
came  trotting  wearily  throu«^  the  infantry  lines,  bearing  signs 
of  the  many  skirmishes  th^  had  taken  part  in.  The  outlying 
posts  were  exchanging  riAe  fire  with  the  advance  guards  of  the 
enemy  and  now,  through  his  powerful  field  glasses,  the  Serlnan 
commander  could  see  great  masses  of  the  invading  troops  deploy- 
ing against  his  front. 

''You  have  ccmie  to  see  the  death  of  a  nation,''  he  remarked  to 
an  American  correspondent  who  was  iH^sent. 

''It  is  sad  that  a  strang^s  ^es  should  see  us  die,''  said  an- 
other officer  in  high  command. 

Soon  the  crackling  and  sputtering  fire  of  the  Mannlicher  rifles 
was  rippling  up  and  down  the  lines;  the  whole  front  from 
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Pristina  to  south  of  Marcovitza  blazed  flame,  and  the  last  big 
battle  of  Serbia's  resistance  was  on.  Two  lines  of  men,  the  one 
thick  and  heavily  equipped,  the  other  attenuated  and  half- 
starved,  were  locked  together  in  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
struggle. 

As  though  to  afford  a  proper  setting  for  the  scene,  nature 
herself  broke  into  a  wild  fury;  overhead  the  sky  darkened,  then 
the  black  clouds  burst  into  a  howling  storm,  full  of  cold  sleet 
and  rain.  Amidst  the  black,  stark  hills,  in  a  ceaseless  downpour, 
men  trampled  and  slipped  through  the  clay  mud,  dripping  wet 
from  head  to  foot,  stabbing,  shooting,  hurlinsr  hand  bombs, 
until  this  peaceful  valley  echoed  to  the  shouts  and  roar  of  com- 
bating armies. 

And  as  the  first  day's  fighting  increased  in  intensity,  the  fury 
of  the  elements  overhead  intensified,  and  presently  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  roar  of  the  big  cannon  from  the 
deep  crash  of  thunder;  intermingling  with  the  shouts  and  cries 
of  men  roared  the  blast  of  the  gale  as  it  whipped  over  rocky 
eminences. 

Here  again  was  raised  that  dreaded  battle  cry:  '^Na  nosh! 
Na  nosh!"  With  such  a  shout  a  whole  regiment  of  the  fierce 
Shumadians  leaped  out  of  its  trenches  and  tore  across  the  inter- 
vening ground  between  its  trenches  and  the  rocks  of  a  near-by 
eminence  which  a  force  of  Magyars  had  made  into  a  position. 
Haggard  from  pain  and  starvation,  their  hair  long  and  matted, 
some  still  in  ragged  uniforms  but  most  of  them  in  the  sheepskin 
coats  of  peasants,  their  eyes  bloodshot  with  rage,  they  formed  not 
a  pleasant  picture  to  the  entrenched  Huns.  The  rifle  fire  from 
the  eminence  leaped  to  a  climax;  the  Hungarians  knew  they 
were  fighting  for  liieir  lives.  In  the  horde  rushing  up  the  steep 
slope  lay  an  appalling  danger.  Up  they  surged,  without  firing 
a  shot,  the  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  lightning  flashes.  Among 
the  rocks  appeared  white  faces  behind  black  rifle  barrels.  And 
then,  with  one  fierce  yell,  the  men  in  the  shasrgy  sheepskin  coats 
were  hurling  themselves  in  among  the  men  in  blue-gray  uni- 
forms. For  a  few  brief  moments  there  was  a  wild  mel^;  then 
the  men  in  blue-gray  broke  and  ran. 
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Sach  aeeneB  were  t»mKMi  Uuraucifacmt  the  three  w  £Dur  4avB  ^ 
the  tettle. 

What  made  the  resistance  of  the  Serbian  aaUien  s«  fierce  was 
the  knowledge  possesaei  by  each  that  there  was  iko  alter&ative 
to  victory  but  a  retreat  into  those  white,  bleak  wilds  behind 
him.  And  there  was  not  a  Serbian  boy  in  those  ranks  who 
did  not  realize  what  a  winter's  march  through  that  country 
would  mean. 

From  the  fall  of  Nish,  in  fact,  the  Serbians  had  been  fighting 
with  their  backs  to  a  wrsM,  scod  grim  and  bloody  were  the 
struggles  between  Serb  and  Gextnan  in  the  wild  tangle  of  hills 
that  surrounded  the  Plain  of  Kossovo.  Quarter  was  neither 
given  mmr  asked^  and  imlad^  was  the  tso  ventereaome 
Anstrum  xgmieat  ttuit  yeBetrated  the  SeiWaB  lines  tk&  trst 
few  -da^  witiumt  sofiiciari;  suMMirt. 

"Tte  184&  fiegJiMBt''  aaul  one  of  the  sokK^s'  letters,  whidi 
fwre  puUiiiMd  in  ike  Austrian  papcra^  'Vent  into  ji  vaU^  and 
was  nmer  aam  again.''  One  Serbian  regimeiKt,  staticaiad  ts  hioii 
the  month  to  a  small  vaHey,  to  cover  tine  r^rement  of  anotiier 
Serlriaii  mtgiment,  remained  at  its  post  for  four  daytk,  fighting 
off  tiie  gpenter  part  of  an  Ajistr<>-German  <]fvsifEinn,  until,  «f  the 
1^200  men  «f  tibe  original  detachment^  sidgr  sixty-^hree  siiemaiiied 
on  their  feet,  and  most  of  tikose  wounded. 

To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  the  aged  King  'Of  Serbia  xiemained 
with  his  faatfling  men  to  the  end.  While  the  gmui  were  tbuaier- 
ing  against  Pristina  aaid  tine  thin  Vne  of  the  last  vesistanoe  was 
fi:«nzied^  hoMini:  bacik  the  Germxxi  and  Bidgariasi  Unea,  titere 
came  to  an  smcient  timitch,  which  was  under  fire,  a  mndrstained 
old  man  in  a  field  service  uniform.  The  few  foneign  oer- 
respondo^  who  saw  him  pass  into  the  chnrch  did  not  recognize 
in  this  <dd  man,  Iwtit,  haggard  and  nnriiaven,  tiie  king  who  had 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Kara-Georgevitch— 4he  grandson  ef  tiiat 
famoQS  swineherd. 

Before  the  high  aJtar  the  dd  man  knelt  in  prayer  while  a 
group  of  staff  affieers  stood  at  a  distance,  watdnng  faim  in  siknce. 
The  crash  of  burstfaBg  shrapnel  came  to  tiiem  from  outside  and 
once  a  window  shattered  and  the  little  church  was  fiMed  with 
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splinters  of  flying  glass  and  still  the  King  of  Serbia  kndt  at  his 
devotions,  praying  that  at  the  last  moment  his  kingdom  might  be 
saved  fromi  destruction. 
But  in  spite  of  his  appeals,  the  end  came. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

END  OF  GERMAN  OPERATIONS  —  FLIGHT 
OF  SERB  PEOPLE — GREECE 

WITH  the  fall  of  Pristina  and  Mitrovitza  on  November  23, 
1915,  ended  the  operations  against  Serbia,  so  far  as  Mac- 
kensen  and  his  Germans  were  concerned.  On  November  28, 1915, 
German  Headquarters  issued  an  extraordinary  report  in  which  it 
announced  that  with  the  flight  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Serbian  army  into  the  Albanian  Mountains  ''our  great  operations 
in  the  Balkans  are  brought  to  a  close.  Our  object,  to  effect  com- 
munications with  Bulgaria  and  the  Turkish  Empire,  has  been  ac- 
complished/' After  briefly  describing  these  operations  and  ad- 
mitting the  ''tough  resistance"  of  the  Serbians,  who  had  "fought 
bravely,"  this  communique  asserted  that  more  than  100,000  of 
them,  almost  half  their  original  force,  had  been  taken. prisoners, 
while  their  losses  from  killed  and  desertions  could  not  be  esti- 
mated. The  impression  left  by  this  document  was  that  there  were 
very  few  of  the  Serbian  soldiers  left.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Allies  claimed  that  on  the  date  mentioned  Serbia  still  had  200,- 
000  fighting  men  left. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  true  that  Germany  had  now  opened  rail- 
road communications  with  the  Orient.  Her  engineers  and  mili- 
tary railroad  staff  had  repaired  the  damage  the  retreating  Ser- 
bians had  done  to  the  main  trunk  line,  and  early  in  December 
through  trains  were  running  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople. 
Having  accomplished  this,  Germany  withdrew  most  of  her  troops 
from  the  Balkans,  leaving  the  Bulgarians  to  finish  JMacedonia,  and 
Austria  to  deal  with  Montenegro. 
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tt  ^WM.  &  nnlttMi,  nOttr  iimm  as  anner,  llusi;  wm  in  id«^;:  not 
£ir  Hia^r  IwJttcdB  li  jneaes  Ins  ttuare  hecm  csKk  am  iDBtanoe:  in 
yobor-  Wh£»iNidthflii£iHmi!Hfcortib&kaitdaoia^ 
popatadMat  is  fpenaral  had  realixed  that  the  wiiole  fanad  waa  sop- 
inr  to  be  irvcnrun  tor  tike  iayadars.  Then  abatflBt  tiaf  whole  people 
IhmI  set  eat  loi  flight  far  Meoiasttr^  Hear  the  CSife^  frantier,  where 
tlifrBalisaRaaiffhadiiatyeteloaedidt.  Chiiite:  retreat  from  KaaMHtro 
Plain  the  Serbian  army  cau^rht  up  witdi  the  sear  of  this  flecinir 
tftvoni^  Wiater  haf  set  ioa  unoavaDbr  eaidgr  that  3rear.  Eiccn  at 
Safenaka  OB  thefifaares  of  ttie  tepid  iBjeeaa  and  sheltereA  behiiid  a 
rior  of  Ufia^  when  eaaaw  had  not  f  idkm  ia  Niwreaafter  in  tm3i;eaQn> 
a  fierce  noatherlgr  safe,  kneiwn;  aa  tha:  ^Vardar  wind,"  had*  aprniic 
iqi  on  Mevearioer  2<^  ldl&^  a«l  kqpt  tin  aur  swirlmgr  with  snofw- 
flakea^.  whdJer  op  in  tiw  ixear^sx  IuDb  tib^ 

doept  Up  iiL  the  Alfaaadan  Meuntaiaa  the  xwths  aaid  tradla  wesre 
ahreadgr  dkoked^  whaja  d^tHHimg^  hketa  erf  sleetrladoi  wxaate  hfuded 
through  the  defiles. 

Tha  way  fireaa  Upper  Serfaoai  tO'  Maaii  ifiv  kd  acrras  great, 
hkak  alepea^  wUda  wesM  now  bdaff  laehed  bgr  ttaasa  terrU 
ohosma.  Old  wenBeai  and  childEen  feH  Iqr  tibe  waysde;  young 
BBJthera^  hnggm#^  thekr  baAies  to  tbeior  breasts,  soaght  aheMer 
bebiad  ledka  aad  died  One  of  weahneaa  and  atarvation.  All 
along-  the  road  of  retreat  was  marked  by  the  abaadoaad  dead 
and  dying;  Chie  of  the  very  few  descripikBaBs  ei  tins  pAase  ai  the 
Serbian  flight  that  has  appeared  was  wrsfctea.  hor  Mr.  WiHiaBi  €L 
Shepherd,,  apeciat  cerreiqiondeat  of  titee  Aneriaas  Uvted  l^css: 

''The  entire  woaM  ainst  prepare  to  shnaUer,"^  ha*  writea  from 
Monastir,  '^afaen  aK  tirak  is  happening  en  tibe  AHauriani  reingee 
tndla  fiaatllgr  comes  to  Mght    The  horrors  of  the  flight  e<  the  hap- 
less Serbian  peopte  aore  gre  wing  witb  the  airwak  hsaeo^ 
contingent  from  the  deiEmstated  district. 

"They  say  that  nearly  the  whole  route  from  PrLsrend  to  Mon- 
aetir,  ninety  nriks,.  is  lined  with  hftmian  corpses  and  the  ear- 
eaaaes  of  hmraes  and  mules  dead  of  starvation,  while  theasaDda 
of  old  men,  women,  and  children  are  lying  on  the  rodcs  and 
in  19ie  thid^eta  besade  the  traO,  hungry  aoid  cdiaasted,  await- 
ing the  end. 
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'^At  night  the  women  and  children,  ill-clad  and  numbed  with 
cold,  struggle  pitifully  around  meager  fires  of  mountain  shrub, 
to  resume  in  the  morning  the  weary  march  toward  their  supposed 
goal  of  safety — Monastir.  But  by  the  time  this  dispatch  is 
printed  Monastir,  too,  may. be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
will  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  inhospitable  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  for  the  past  two  days  a  terrific  blizzard  has  been 
raging,  or  to  the  Bulgarians/' 

The  chief  of  the  Serbian  General  Staff,  Field  Marshal  Putnik, 
old  and  now  very  ill,  was  driven  along  the  road  in  a  carriage  until 
his  horses  fell  dead  of  exhaustion.  His  escort  of  soldiers  carried 
him  for  two  days  in  an  ordinary  chair  to  which  poles  had  been 
tied  for  handles  and  so  brought  him  to  safety.  One  account  re- 
ported that  the  carriages  of  the  retreating  Serbians  literally 
passed  over  the  dead  who  had  fallen  in  the  road,  for  it  was  im- 
possible either  to  spare  the  time  to  drag  them  out  of  the  way  or 
to  make  a  detour  to  avoid  them. 

King  Peter  himself  had  escaped  from  Prisrend  by  motor  car, 
accompanied  by  three  officers  and  four  men,  arriving  in  Liuma 
over  the  Albanian  frontier.  Thence  the  monarch  and  his  remain- 
ing handful  of  followers  set  out  through  the  mountains,  the 
king  traveling  part  of  the  way  on  horseback  and  partly  in  a  litter 
slung  between  two  mules,  through  mud  and  a  constant  downpour 
of  rain.  During  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  lost  the  trail, 
which  was  only  rediscovered  after  much  wandering. 

After  two  weeks'  rest  at  Scutari,  King  Peter  continued  his 
journey  to  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Durazzo,  and  Avlona,  whence 
the  party  crossed  over  the  Adriatic  to  Brindisi  in  Italy,  where  the 
king  remained  incognito  for  six  days.  After  a  two  days'  sea 
voyage  from  Brindisi  the  old  monarch  finally  arrived  in  Saloniki, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  honors  by  the  Greek  authorities 
and  the  Allies. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  civilians  in  flight  over  these 
terrible  roads  numbered  fully  700,000.  And  of  these  fully  200,- 
000  died. 

'It  seems  so  useless,"  writes  a  German  officer,  in  a  letter  which 
was  published  in  a  German  paper,  ''for  there  is  nowhere  else  for 
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us  to  reach  except  the  sea  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  smell  of 
dead  bodies  of  horses,  men,  cattle — a  discord  of  destruction  that 
seems  contrary  to  all  our  civilization.  Our  own  men  are  apathetic 
and  weary,  and  have  no  heart  in  the  business.  The  Bulgarian 
soldiers  are  not  very  popular  with  us.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  more  like  Russians  than  Germans,  and  there  is  something 
about  the  Slav  that  makes  one's  hair  bristle.  Their  cruelty  is 
terrible." 

Meanwhile,  Prisrend,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Serbian  main 
force,  did  not  fall  till  November  30,  1915.  From  Mitrovitza  a 
part  of  the  Serbian  army  had  retired  and  fought  the  Austrians 
again  at  Vutchitra,  but  was  beaten  and  driven  across  the  Sit- 
nitza,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  stream  it  continued  fighting 
until  finally  it  fled  into  the  mountains. 

The  main  line  of  retreat  was  along  the  highway  from  Pristina 
to  Prisrend.  The  Bulgarians,  pressing  on  after,  took  the  heights 
west  of  Ferizovitch  and  also  advanced  northward  toward  Ipek, 
against  which  point  Kovess  had  sent  a  detachment.  The  retreat 
to  Prisrend  was  covered  by  the  Shumadians.  On  November  27, 
1915,  80,000  Serbians  stood  at  bay  in  front  of  this  town,  but  next 
day,  after  a  few  hours'  fighting,  and  having  used  up  all  their  am- 
munition, they  unbreeched  their  guns  and  fled  across  the  frontier 
into  Albania,  making  along  the  White  Drin  for  Kula  Liuma,  while 
several  thousands  of  them  fell  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  was  the  last  shot  of  the  Serbian  resistance  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  country  fired. 

The  retreat  of  the  Serbian  armies  through  the  mountains  of 
Albania  was  almost  as  heartrending  as  the  flight  of  the  civilian 
population.  Day  by  day,  thousands  of  men,  ill-clad  and  ill-shod, 
or  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet,  so  famished  that  they  fed  on  the 
flesh  of  dead  horses  by  the  wayside,  stumbled  painfully  and 
wretchedly  along,  over  trails  deep  in  snow,  some  going  west 
toward  Scutari,  others  attempting  to  reach  Greece  through  El- 
bassan  and  Dibra.  All  semblance  of  military  formation  or  order 
was  lost;  they  were  now  nothing  more  than  a  fleeing  mob  of 
disorganized  peasants,  some  unarmed,  others  with  guns  but  no 
anmiunition.    Officers  and  men  trudged  on  side  by  side,  on  equal 
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terms.  Once  an  Austrian  light  mountain  battery,  following  on 
the  heels  of  the  retreat,  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  long  defile 
through  which  the  last  of  the  retreating  Serbians  were  winding 
their  way  into  the  mountains,  in  single  file.  The  Austrian  bat- 
tery immediately  opened  fire  and  swept  the  defile  from  end  to  end 
of  all  human  life. 

While  the  main  Serbian  armies  were  being  driven  out  of  their 
native  land,  the  Bulgarians,  after  taking  Babuna  Pass  and  Kit- 
chevo  and  Kruchevo,  on  November  20, 1915,  halted  on  their  way 
to  Monastir,  now  only  a  few  miles  distant.  Monastir  itself  is 
practically  an  unfortified  city;  it  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  level 
plain,  offering  not  the  least  advantage  to  a  defending  force.  A 
few  guns  might  easily  sweep  the  city  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  But 
above  Monastir  towers  a  lofty  mountain,  so  steep  that  even  under 
peaceful  conditions  a  strong  man  finds  it  hard  to  climb.  A  few 
guns  placed  in  position  among  the  rocks  on  top  of  this  mountain 
could  command  the  city  and  all  of  the  surrounding  plain  within 
range  of  their  fire.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  an  invading  force 
is  to  take  the  mountain  outside  the  city,  rather  than  the  city  itself. 

Beyond  this  lofty  eminence,  to  the  westward,  rise  thickly 
wooded  ridges,  rugged  mountain  fastnesses,  through  which,  along 
the  bottom  of  a  winding  defile,  runs  the  road  to  Resen  and  Ochrida 
and  three  large  lakes :  Ochrida,  Prespa,  and  Little  Prespa.  Below 
these  lakes,  which  almost  join,  is  the  Greek  frontier;  above  them, 
and  some  distance  beyond,  lies  the  Albanian  frontier. 

For  some  days  Vassitch  and  his  remaining  force  of  a  few  thou- 
sand footsore  soldiers  remained  at  Prilep,  awaiting  the  Bul- 
garians. When  finally  they  took  Brod,  with  the  object  of  cutting 
off  his  retreat,  he  quitted  Prilep  and  fell  back  on  Monastir,  then 
retired  over  the  mountains  to  Resen.  Here  he  was  joined  by  two 
barefooted  regiments  that  had  come  down  from  the  north  with 
the  refugees,  but  they  were  too  exhausted  to  be  of  much  value  for 
fighting.  Altogether  they  numbered  about  7,000,  while  the  pur- 
suing Bulgarians  were  at  least  30,000  strong.  At  Resen,  where 
the  roughness  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  make  some  re- 
sistance, they  fought  the  last  battle,  or  skirmish  rather,  that  was 
to  take  place  between  the  Serbians  and  the  invaders,  then  retired 
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down  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Prespa  and  so  over  into 
Greece.  And  now  not  one  Serbian  soldier  remained  either  in 
Serbia  proper  or  Serbian  Macedonia.  Many  of  them  were  yet 
to  do  some  more  fighting,  against  the  Austrians  at  least,  for  Aus- 
tria had  yet  to  invade  and  conquer  that  other  little  Serbian  state, 
Montenegro.  As  yet  the  Austrian  right  wing  of  Kovess's  army 
had  not  entered  Montenegro,  but  maintained  itself  at  Vishegrad, 
from  which,  using  it  as  a  pivot>  the  center  and  left  wing  had 
swept  over  Serbia.  From  Vishegrad  across  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Montenegro  stretched  another  force  of  Austrians,  meant 
only  to  hold  the  Montenegrins  back.  Hitherto,  the  Montenegrin 
army  had  been  facing  this  line,  without  being  able  to  afford  the 
Serbians  mudi  assistance.  It  was  not  until  after  the  last  of  the 
Serbians  had  been  dealt  witli  that  the  Austrians  turned  their 
attention  toward  the  Montenegrins  and  the  conquest  of  thdr 
rugged  country.  Nor  did  they  seriously  undertake  this  task  un- 
til toward  the  end  of  the  year;  the  whole  of  this  campaign  is  an 
episode  by  itself  and  will  be  dealt  with  presently. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  last  of  the  Serbian  armies  into 
the  defiles  of  the  Albanian  Mountains,  the  French  and  British 
forces,  which  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  save  Serbia,  had  no 
longer  any  special  object  in  holding  their  advanced  positions  in 
Macedonia,  especially  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  under- 
take an  offensive  movem^it,  even  after  the  last  Serbian  defeat, 
though  during  November,  1915,  large  reenforcements  had  been 
arriving  and  disembarking  in  Saloniki.  As  already  stated,  the 
rumors  of  military  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  against  Bulgaria 
had  proved  unfounded  and  a  second  bombardment  of  Varna  had 
had  no  ^ect  on  the  course  of  the  campaign.  Italy  had  done 
nothing  in  the  Balkans  as  yet,  except  to  fire  a  few  shells  into 
Dedeagatch  on  November  11, 1915.  A  month  later  she  landed  an 
army  on  the  Albanian  coast,  at  Avlona  and  dsewhere,  but,  while 
this  facilitated  the  escape  of  many  of  the  Serbian  refugees,  it 
was  too  late  to  have  any  effect  on  the  military  situation. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  November,  1916,  after  the  battle 
between  General  Sarrail's  army  at  Mt.  Archangel,  the  British 
had  sent  up  considerable  forces  which  were  deployed  on  the 
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French  right  and  were  holding  the  mountain  chain  to  the  north 
of  Lake  DoiriEin,  forming  a  natural  boundary  between  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  territory. 

Though  Sarrail  had  repulsed  all  the  Bulgarian  attacks,  his 
position  was  rendered  embarrassing  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
Government  had  decided  to  concentrate  a  large  part  of  its  army 
in  that  particular  comer  of  its  frontiers.  Obviously,  the  Greeks 
had  a  right  to  make  whatever  movements  they  wished  on  their 
own  territory,  but  the  consequences  were  singularly  unfortunate, 
both  for  the  French  and  the  British,  for  the  Greek  commander 
in  chief  found  it  necessary  to  move  troops  and  stores  along  the 
same  line  of  railroad  which  the  British  and  the  French  were 
using.  This  meant  a  curtailment  of  supplies  and  the  checking 
of  effective  and  continuous  supports  for  the  fighting  line. 

Added  to  this  was  the  sudden  coming  of  an  early  winter. 
While  snow  was  falling  even  in  Saloniki,  up  in  the  hills  where  the 
advanced  lines  were  deployed  a  furious  blizzard  was  blowing, 
against  which  the  soldiers  were  only  prepared  with  small  tents 
of  waterproof  sheets  for  shelters.  Down  in  the  base  camps  the 
gale  swept  down  the  tents  so  that  the  men  were  practically  unpro- 
tected from  the  fury  of  the  freezing  blasts.  At  the  front  the 
enemy's  positions  were  no  longer  visible,  the  intervening  valleys 
being  full  of  swirling  clouds  of  snow.  On  November  27, 1915,  the 
French  War  Office  issued  an  official  communique,  which  gave  the 
first  indication  of  what  was  about  to  happen : 

"In  view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Serbian  armies  our 
troops,  which  have  been  occupjring  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchema, 
have  been  removed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  movement 
being  effected  without  difficulty.'' 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 

ALLIES   WITHDRAW   INTO   GRBBC  E  — AT  TIT  UDE 
OF  GBRBK  GOVERNMENT 

AGENEaRAL  withdraira!  into  Greece^  with  Salcniki  as  base, 
had  been  decided  on  by  General  SanraiU  in  accordance  with 
instnictioiis  from  Paria  and  London. 

This  now  brought  up  a  very  peculiar  and  ddicate  sitiiati<»i 
betwerai  the  Allies  and  Greece.  As  a  neutral,  Greece  was 
strongljr  disposed  to  take  up  the  same  attitude  toward  the  bellig- 
erents as  Holland,  who  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  had  been 
interning  great  numbers  of  the  Eng^h  and  Belgian  soldiers  who 
had  sought  refuge  inside  her  boundaries  when  the  Germans  had 
taken  Belgium.  The  Allies,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  were  not  inclined 
to  accept  this  point  of  view,  as  Greece  was  bound  to  Serbia  by  a 
defensive  treaty  and  therefore  could  not  assume  full  neutrality 
without  repudiating  this  treaty.  To  this  Greece  opposed  the  con- 
tention, based  on  a  teehnieahtyy  that  the  treaty  with  Serbia  had 
in  view  only  a  defensive  alhance  against  Bulgaria,  i^ereas  now 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  were  attacking,  as  weQ  as  the  Bul- 
garians. The  successes  of  the  Austro-German  iortes^  had  stiff- 
ened the  determination  of  the  Gredc  King  and  his  Govemment  to 
stand  by  this  policy. 

However,  there  was  ample  room  for  a  diversity  ol  opinion 
am<mg  the  Greeks  themselves;  on  which  code  Greece's  pcditical 
interests  lay  was  largely  a  matter  of  individual  ofiinioiu  The 
chief,  and  probably  the  only,  reason  why  there  was  any  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  Allies  was  because  they  were  opposed  to 
the  Bulgarians,  whom  the  Greeks  hate  in  season  and  out. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Greek  ambitions  and  Italian  ambitions 
clash  in  Albania,  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  Both  nations  hope  to  acquire  territory  in  those  countries. 
And  Italy  was  one  of  the  Allies.  Had  Italy  not  entered  the  war 
it  is  very  probable  that  Greece  would  have  aligned  herself  with 
the  Serbians,  French,  and  British  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
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operations.  But  when  Italy  declared  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  politicians 
that  she  had  been  promised  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  territories  on 
which  they  had  their  own  eyes.  Added  to  this,  the  King  of  Greece 
was  related  to  the  German  Emperor  through  marriage,  his  queen 
being  a  sister  of  Emperor  William. 

All  through  November,  1915,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
December,  1915,  the  ambiguous,  doubtful  attitude  of  Greece  was 
causing  the  French  and  the  British  much  anxiety.  It  was  a 
curious  and,  for  the  Allies,  a  very  dangerous  situation.  Faced 
as  they  were  by  an  enemy  much  their  superior  in  numbers,  there 
was  danger  of  finding  that  disadvantage  considerably  intensified 
by  the  inclusion  of  Greece  among  their  enemies. 

The  unrestricted  command  of  the  base  at  Saloniki  was  now 
indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  allied  forces.  They  had 
landed  under  the  terms  of  a  "benevolent  neutrality,"  even  at  the 
request  of  the  Gre^  Government,  while  Venizelos  was  at  its 
head.  With  the  change  in  premiers  had  come  a  complete  change 
in  attitude.  The  Greeks  had  begun  hampering  the  Allies  at  every 
turn.  Prices  were  raised;  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance, and  in  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  railroads  in  transporting 
the  troops.  Further,  the  Greek  troops  were  actually  occupying 
the  defensive  positions  around  Saloniki;  positions  which  the 
Allies  should  occupy  and  strengthen,  if  they  were  to  make  their 
base  secure.  The  Greeks  stretched  barbed-wire  entanglements 
between  themselves  and  the  allied  troops.  Submarine  mines, 
stored  as  if  ready  to  be  launched,  were  discovered  at  the  motith  of 
the  Vardar  River,  and  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  the  upper  Gulf 
of  Saloniki  had  been  secretly  strengthened  and  heavy  guns 
mounted.  The  port  swarmed  with  German  and  Austrian  and  Bul- 
garian spies;  its  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  hostility  to  the 
Allies.  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece,  in  an  interview  with  a  neutral 
journalist,  said  that  as  long  as  80,000  French  soldiers  were 
hostages  to  the  Greek  army  for  the  Allies'  good  behavior,  the 
Allies  would  never  dare  to  bombard  Athens  or  any  other  Greek 
port.  So  critical  did  the  situation  become  that  one  Sunday  the 
British  ships  cleared  for  action. 
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And  now,  after  the  failure  of  the  French  troops  to  join  up 
with  the  Serbians  in  Babuna  Pass,  arose  the  probability  of  wilii- 
drawing  their  forces  in  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  territory  across 
the  frontier  to  Saloniki.  Thus  arose  the  question :  How  would 
Greece  comport  herself  on  their  retirement?  Would  she  give 
them  complete  freedom  of  communication  south  of  the  frontier  to 
Saloniki?  Or  would  she  seek  to  disarm  and  intern  them  and 
such  Serbians  as  crossed  the  border? 

A  brief  review  of  the  political  ev^its  that  had  been  happening 
in  Athens  since  the  situations  of  the  Serbians  had  become  acute 
will  show  how  divided  Greece  herself  was  on  these  questions. 

When  France  and  Great  Britain  decided  to  assist  Serbia  by 
sending  forces  to  her  support,  Venizelos  was  premier  of  Greece 
and  it  was  with  his  consent  that  the  first  contingents  began  dis- 
^nbarking  in  Saloniki  on  October  5,  1915.  His  poUcy  of  thus 
aiding  the  operations  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Greek 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  46  in  a 
house  of  257. 

The  following  day  King  Constantino  summoned  the  premier 
and  told  him  that  he  could  not  support  his  policy  and  demanded 
his  resignation,  which  was  given.  In  his  place  the  king  installed 
M.  Zaimis.  In  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  a  day  or  two  later,  on 
October  11,  1915,  the  new  premier  defined  the  policy  of  his  Gov- 
ernment as  (me  of  armed  neutrality,  adding  that  ''our  attitude 
in  the  future  will  be  adapted  to  events,  the  course  of  which  will 
be  followed  with  the  closest  of  attention.''  Whereupon  Venizelos 
arose,  protesting,  and  made  a  speech  that  clearly  defined  the 
attitude  that  he  thought  Greece  should  follow,  and  which  he  felt 
was  supported  by  a  minority  of  the  people. 

''Even  if  there  did  not  exist  the  treaty  with  Serbia,''  he  said» 
"our  interests  oblige  us  to  depart  from  neutrality,  as  another 
state  wishes  to  aggrandize  itself  at  our  expense.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  ought  to  make  war  or  not,  but  when  we  ought 
to  make  war.  In  any  case  we  ought  not  to  allow  Bulgaria  to 
crush  Serbia.  The  national  soul  will  say  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  Greece  that  Bulgaria  should  be  crushed.  If  Bulgaria  should 
conquer,  Hellenism  will  be  completely  vanquished." 
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That  Veniselos  sqsoke  for  the  majority  of  the  depoties  was  aonn. 
to  manifeflt  itself.  Qti  November  4, 1915,  in  the  eourae  of  a  debate 
in  the  Chamber,  a  Veniaeloiat  deputy,  M.  Vlachos,  made  some 
oriticism  of  the  minister  of  war,  which  caused  the  latter  to  leave 
the  Chamber  in  violent  anger.  The  scene  pravcdced  a  tnmnlt, 
in  which  dieers  and  protests  mom^.  The  deputy  finally 
apologized  and  order  was  reestablished,  the  minister  of  war  re- 
tuminsr  to  has  seat.  It  was  then  that  Vemselos  arose  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  tiiat  an  apology  was  also  doe  from  the  war 
minister  because  of  his  disrespertfnl  behavior  in  leaving  the 
House.  The  premier,  M.  Zainris,  thereupon  declared  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  the  war  minister's  conduct  had  been 
perfectiy  correct  and  he  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the 
assembled  deputiesv 

M»  Veniaelos  replied  by  delivering^  a  strong  attack  on  the  Gov*- 
ernment^s  war  policy,  which,  he  said,  was  not  supported  by  a 
majority,  deploring  that  Bnlgaria  was  bring  allowed  to  crush 
Serbia,  that  she  might  fall  on  Greece  later. 

As  a  result  of  the  vote  that  followed  iMs  discusmon,  the 
Chamber  refused  to  express  confidence  in  the  present  Govam-^ 
ment  by  a  vote  of  147  against  114,  in  ccmsequence  of  vrtiich  the 
premier,  Zaimis,  was  compelled  to  resign..  The  king,,  however, 
still  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Veniselos 
party  and  immediatriy  called  upon  M.  Skouloudis,  one  of  his  own. 
partisans,  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  To  avoid  any  more  expressions 
of  disagreement  with  the  king's  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Cham- 
ber, the  new  premie,  only  a  week  later,  ordered  the  dissoluttan 
of  that  body,  his  pretext  being  that  the  countiy  at  large  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  expresring  itself  through  a  general  elec* 
tion.  This  was  a  move  which  Venizdos  had  ahvays  (^ypoeed ;  for, 
he  pointed  out,  so  long  as  the  Gredk  army  was  mobifiased  and 
Gretk  soldiers  were  excluded  from  casting  their  votee^  the  true 
opinion  of  the  people  could  never  be  determined.  And  even  if 
the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  vote,  they  would  be  xmd&p  the  influ* 
«ice  of  their  officers,  who  always  supported  the  king's  poBcy. 

This  hig^-handed  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
created  a  bad  impression  in  France  and  Great  Britain.    What 
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added  to  that  was  the  dispatch  which  announced,  only  a  few  days 
before,  the  arrival  in  Saloniki  in  a  special  train  from  Sofia  of 
four  German  officers:  Baron  Falkenhausen,  Colonel  von  Erbst- 
ner,  General  von  der  Goltz's  A.  D.  C,  Prince  von  Billow's  son,  and 
another.  After  a  short  stay  in  Saloniki  they  departed  for  Athens 
in  a  Greek  torpedo  boat,  accompanied  by  Greek  officers  of  high 
rank.  It  was  just  after  the  arrival  of  such  a  mission  in  Sofia 
that  Bulgaria  had  made  her  agreement  with  Germany,  promising 
her  support  in  driving  out  the  Serbians.  And  meanwhile  Premier 
Skouloudis,  doing  as  Radislavov,  the  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  had 
done,  was  protesting  daily  that  Greece  had  no  intention  of  going 
against  the  Allies. 

But  incidentally  he  also  expressed  the  opinion  publicly  that 
Greece's  "benevolent  neutrality"  did  not  extend  to  protecting 
the  allied  troops,  whether  Fr^ich,  British,  or  Serbian,  from  the 
operation  of  international  law,  and  that,  therefore,  these  troops 
would  be  disarmed  and  interned  on  their  passing  over  into 
Greek  territory. 

His  words  created  some  alarm  in  the  allied  countries,  which 
was  deepened  when  it  became  known  that  Greece  was  concen- 
trating 200,000  men  in  and  around  Saloniki.  The  question 
now  arose,  Should  the  Allies  submit  quietly  while  Greece 
carried  out  this  publicly  declared  intention,  or  should  they 
persuade  her  to  a  change  of  opinion  by  the  application  of  armed 
force? 

Ordinary  arguments  had  proved  unavailing  and  much  time 
was  lost  in  talk.  Opinion  and  feeling  began  growing  heated  in 
France  and  Great  Britain  over  the  delay,  as  well  as  over  the 
question  itself.  France  in  particular  called  for  immediate  and 
energetic  action,  urging  that  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  iron 
hand  under  the  velvet  glove.  The  iron  hand  was  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  for  the  British  and  French  fleets  could  not  only 
bombard  the  coast  cities  of  Greece,  but  institute  a  blockade  which 
would  cut  off  all  her  supplies. 

On  November,  19,  1915,  the  British  Legation  in  Athens,  com- 
municated a  statement  to  the  press,  beginning  with  the  following 
passage: 
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^i&  view  of  tbe  attitude  adopted  by  ibe  Hellenic  <arf>veminent 
towtopd  certain  qnestifflis  closely  affectiB«:  the  Becuii^  of  the 
allied  troops  and  their  freedom  of  action  (tuno  pdviieges  to 
which  ibef  are  entitled  in  tiie  ciraunstanoes  in  which  they  landed 
on  Gi^eek  territory) ,  the  allied  powers  have  deemed  it  neeesBary 
to  take  certain  mearares,  the  effeet  of  which  is  to  suspend  the 
eooBOODiic  and  cofmnercial  facilitieB  which  Greece  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  at  their  haads." 

At  the  same  time  came  a  dispatch  from  AthcBS  announcing 
that  the  Fnench  and  British  tsiiips  had  begtm  to  institute  a 
severe  search  on  board  all  steamers  flying  the  Greek  flag  in  liie 
Mgexn  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  a  paciial  embargo  was  placed  on  Greek  shipping,  only 
severe  encugjh  to  make  the  Greek  Governaoeirt  reafize  what  might 
happen  should  a  thorough  blockade  be  estaUisdicd.  At  the  same 
time  two  visits  that  were  paid  to  King  Gonstantinc  while  this 
criKbs  was  acute  had  a  favorable  influence  on  it.  One  was  from 
M.  Denys  Gochin,  a  memba*  of  the  Freiftck  Gahinet  and  a  man 
hdd  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Greece;  the  other  was  from  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  was  on  his  way  back  from  an  inspecti<m  of  the 
British  forces  in  Galfipoli,  whither  Ihe  iiad  been  dispatdbed  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Britifidi  Cabiiiet  to  report  .on  ihe  advisaMlity  or 
the  reverse  of  abandoning  that  peaiitsiila. 

Stiii  the  negotiations  were  spun  out  and  it  was  sot  till 
November  2S,  1915,  that  matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
presentation  of  a  combined  iiote  to  Greece. 

This  note  iiemanded  formal  assuranoes  that  the  allied  troops 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  disarmed  and  interned^  but 
£ftiOttkl  be  granted  full  freedom  of  movemfiot,  toeether  with  such 
facilities  as  had  already  been  promised.  Greece  was  oniy  re- 
quired to  live  up  to  her  {n-ervious  promises;  die  need  sot  ahandcn 
her  attitude  of  neutrality.  On  the  ctiier  hand,  the  note  categori- 
cally stated  that  the  Allies  wwdd  make  restitutim  for  all  terri- 
tory oconpied  and  pay  suital^  indemnities.  Two  days  later  &a 
Gveek  Govemm^it  replied  in  friendly  but  somewhat  vague  terms, 
which  were  mot  ccmsidered  satis&dory,  and  on  the  2flth  the 
Entente  sent  a  second  note  asking  for  a  precise  assurance  regard- 
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ing  the  liberty  of  movement  of  the  allied  troops.  The  Greek 
answer  was  liked  so  little  that  it  was  decided  to  tighten  some- 
what the  grip  of  the  iron  hand. 

Thus  what  is  known  to  international  law  as  a  ''measure  of 
constraint  short  of  war'*  was  instituted.  The  pressure  was  at 
once  felt.  At  Saloniki  particularly  the  people  were  obliged  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  the  supply  boats  being  able  to  bring  in 
only  enough  flour  to  last  two  days.  So  great  was  the  need  of 
grain  in  Greece  itself  that  a  cargo  of  flour  which  had  been 
condemned  at  Piraeus  was  baked  into  bread.  The  Bulgarians 
attempted  to  relieve  the  situation  by  sending  in  15,000  tons  of 
wheat  by  rail  from  Sofia,  but  as  the  line  over  which  it  passed 
through  Drama  was  presently  occupied  by  the  British,  this  source 
of  supply  could  not  be  maintained,  nor  would  it  have  been 
suflicient  to  have  relieved  the  situation. 

The  Greek  public  and  their  Government  were  strongly  im- 
pressed. One  dispatch  stated  that  Greek  troops  were  patrolling 
the  streets  of  Athens  and  that  a  lieavy  guard  had  been  placed 
around  the  royal  palace  in  fear  of  revolutionary  attempts.  Mean- 
while the  Cabinet  Council  was  sitting  in  permanent  conference 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  General  Staff  trying  to  come  to  a  decision. 

"You  are  wicked,"  said  M.  Rallis,  Greek  Minister  of  Justice, 
to  a  British  newspaper  correspondent;  "the  only  thing  we  want 
is  peace  and  you  force  us  to  make  war.  You  are  starving  us; 
two  wheat  vessels  were  stopped  to-day.  You  want  us  to  save  you 
when  no  English  soldiers  shed  their  blood  for  Serbia,  when 
scarcely  an  English  rifle  has  been  fired.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
another  Serbia." 

The  newspapers  which  supported  Venizelos,  on  the  other  hand, 
accused  the  Government  of  having  precipitated  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  a  conflict  with  the  Entente  Powers  by  want  of 
foresight  and  a  policy  of  deception. 

Finally,  however,  the  Greek  Government  came  to  terms,  ac- 
cepting practically  all  that  the  Allies  demanded  s^nd  withdrawing 
most  of  the  Greek  soldiers  from  Saloniki,  while  the  Gevgheli- 
Saloniki  and  the  Doiran-Saloniki  railroads  were  handed  over  to 
the  Allies  with  their  adjacent  roads  and  land.    King  Constantine 
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camplamtd  that  he  was  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea»  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  protested  that  Greek  neutrality  was 
violated,  though  he  did  not  deny  that  be  had  at  first  acceded  to  the 
invitation  V^iizelos  had  extended  to  the  Allies  to  send  troops  to 
Saloniki.  The  king:,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  unwelcome  guests, 
let  it  be  understood  that  if  the  Allies  would  only  retire  from 
Greece  altofetha*,  he  land  his.  army  would  protect  their  retreat 
and  see  that  they  were  not  molested  on  ^nbarking.  But  this  was 
a  proposition  which  the  Entente  Powers  were  not  inclined  to 
consider  at  all  by  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  before  Greece  was  finally  compiled  to  come  to  a 
complete  understanding  with  the  Allies  regarding  her  attitude 
in  the  event  of  a  general  retirement  on  Saloniki,  General  Sarrail's 
position  was  becoming  decidedly  dangerous.  The  Bulgarian 
armies  were,  for  the  time  being,  busy  pursuing  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Serbians  out  of  the  country  beyond  Monastir,  but  presently 
they  would  be  able  to  give  their  full  attention  and  strength  to 
an  attack  on  the  Allies.  Thanks  to  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  concentration  of  Greek  troops  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  the  British  forces  had  not  been  afforded  ample  means  of 
transportation  and  they  were  arriving  but  very  slowly,  thou^ 
gradually  they  had  estaUished  a  line  along  the  rugged  hills  to 
the  north  of  Doiran.  They  had  not,  at  the  end  of  November, 
1915,  fought  a  general  action  as  yet. 

General  Sarrail's  position  was  a  remarkably  insecure  one. 
The  taking  of  Prilep,  and  subsequently  the  occupation  of  Mona- 
stir by  the  Bulgarians,  practically  turned  his  line  and  exposed 
him  to  a  perilous  flanking  movement  against  his  extrane  left  on 
the  Tchema.  His  troops  were  bundled  up  in  a  very  acute  saliCTit, 
the  head  of  which  was  just  south  of  Gradsko,  and  his  fr(mt  very 
largely  conformed  to  the  convoluti<xis  of  this  and  the  Vardar 
River.  On  his  right,  from  before  Strumitaa  Station,  the  British 
continued  the  hne  to  the  north  of  Lake  Doiran* 

It  will  seem  somewhat  strange  tiiat,  though  the  British  were 
the  first  to  disembark  in  Saloniki  in  the  first  week  in  Octobar, 
1915,  two  months  should  elapse  before  th^  took  any  prominait 
part  in  the  fighting.    The  British  eommandw,  G»eral  Mahm, 
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reached  Greece  on  October  12, 1915,  to  be  followed  a  month  later 
by  General  Munro,  but  the  British  made  no  move  of  any  im- 
portance. There  were  some  trifling  encounters  with  outposts, 
and  these  had  been  magnified  into  battles  by  the  dispatches  from 
Greece,  but  the  truth  was  that  the  French  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  on  the  Tchema,  perhaps  because  they  were  then 
more  numerous  than  the  British,  who  were  not  actively  engaged 
in  force  until  the  first  week  of  December.  Their  trenches,  north 
and  west  of  Lake  Doiran,  among  bleak  hills  covered  with  snow, 
spread  out  fanwise  in  the  direction  of  Strumitza,  which  they 
had  taken  over  from  the  French  when  the  latter  had  gone  up  the 
Vardar  to  Krivolak. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

BULGARIAN   ATTACKS  —  ALLIES   CON- 
CENTRATE AT  SALONIKI 

ON  December  5,  1915,  the  Bulgarians  gave  the  first  indica- 
tions of  their  preparations  to  break  throu^  the  thin  lines 
of  the  Allies.  On  that  date  the  British  were  to  have  their  first 
taste  of  heavy  fighting.  The  Bulgarians  delivered  a  massed  at- 
tack at  two  points;  one  at  Demir  Kapu,  another  against  the 
British  positions  on  the  Rabrovo-Doiran  road. 

The  first  assault  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foothold 
in  the  British  trenches,  but  the  British  were  presently  able  to 
regain  their  positions  and  drive  the  Bulgarians  back.  Here  again 
it  was  obvious  that  the  hearts  of  the  Bulgarian  soldiers  were 
not  in  this  fighting.  Most  of  the  British  soldiers  had  never 
seen  any  fighting  before,. yet  they  were  able  to  accomplish  what 
the  fierce  Serbians  had  not  been  able  to  do;  drive  a  superior 
force  of  Bulgarians  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Numbers 
of  the  Bulgarians  were  taken  prisoners,  willingly  enough,  it 
seemed,  and  they  told  their  captors  that  up  to  the  actual  fight- 
ing, until  they  actually  saw  the  troops  they  were  engaging,  they 
had  been  under  the  impression  they  were  to  fight  Greeks. 
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This  first  attack  made  the  British  commander  realize,  how- 
ever, that  the  enemy  opposing  him  was  vastly  his  superior  in 
numbers*  A  second  assault,  ddivered  in  the  face  of  a  hot 
fire  from  the  British,  but  with  overwhelming  numbers,  drove 
the 'British  soldiers  from  their  first  line  of  trendies;  but  they 
held  on  to  their  second  line  and  every  effort  to  expel  them  was 
a  costly  failure. 

Meanwhile,  Sarrail,  on  the  Vardar,  under  cover  of  a  feigned 
attack  on  Ishtip  from  Kara  Hodjali,  drew  in  his  men  from  the 
Tchema,  and  before  the  enemy  had  realized  what  he  was  doing, 
he  had  retired  from  the  Kavaar  Camp  with  all  his  stores,  of 
which  there  was  by  this  time  a  tremendous  accumulation,  and 
entrained  at  Krivolak,  blowing  up  the  bridges  and  tearing  up 
the  railroad  behind  him.  On  December  5,  1915,  he  had  reached 
the  north  end  of  the  Demir  Kapu  Gorge  (Defile)  practically 
without  opposition,  but  in  the  gorge  he  had  to  fight  hard  to  get 
out  of  it. 

He  had  had  the  forethought,  however,  to  throw  up  strong  de- 
fensive works  at  the  entrance  and  this  enabled  him  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  Bulgarians  in  spite  of  the  determination  with 
which  they  were  being  pushed.  The  retreat  throus^  the  defile 
was  an  extremely  precarious  and  difficult  task,  as  there  was  no 
way  out  except  along  the  railroad,  running  along  a  narrow 
shelf  cut  out  of  the  steep,  rocky  banks  of  the  Vardar.  Yet  the 
retreat  was  successfully  accomplished,  with  all  the  stores, 
and,  after  destroying  a  tunnel  and  a  bridge  across  the  Vardar,  it 
was  continued  to  Gradetz,  where  heavy  intrenchments  had  been 
thrown  up. 

Here,  on  December  8-9,  1915,  the  Bulgarians  delivered 
a  very  violent  attack,  but  were  driven  off  with  heavy  losses.  On 
the  10th  the  French  announced  that  th^  w&re  now  occupying 
a  new  front,  along  the  Bojimia,  a  branch  of  the  Vardar,  and 
that  they  were  in  touch  with  the  left  flank  of  the  British. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vardar,  General  Todoroff 
was  continruing  his  attack  on  the  British.  He  had  massed  to- 
gether about  100,000  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  after  the 
first  assault  and  under  cover  of  dense  mists  that  were  rolling  up 
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from  the  swamps  down  near  Saloniki,  he  was  able  to  get  in  close 
to  the  British  without  being  seen.  As  the  dawn  began  break- 
ing he  poured  a  rain  of  high-explosive  shells  on  the  British, 
which  here  consisted  mostly  of  Irish  regiments. 

As  on  the  day  before,  the  enemy  came  on  in  successive  waves, 
so  thick  that  the  later  ones  carried  the  first  before  them,  even 
when  they  turned  to  flee  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  British* 
Finally  the  British  were  again  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
heavy  impact  of  numbers.  By  evening  they  had  retired  two 
miles,  not  a  great  deal,  considering  the  masses  that  were  driving 
them.  More  than  once  it  looked  as  though  the  British  would  be 
literally  overwhelmed  and  annihilated.  Eight  guns  were  lost 
and  about  1,300  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  retirement  had  been  in  the  direction  of  the  Vardar  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  December,  1915,  the  British  were 
able  to  make  another  stand  over  on  the  banks  of  the  Vardar, 
below  the  right  wing  of  the  French. 

The  whole  Bulgarian  field  army  was  evidently  divided  between 
the  Rabrovo  road  and  north  of  Strumitza  Junction.  It  was 
clearly  the  enemy's  intention  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the  center, 
thus  to  isolate  all  the  northern  divisions  and  to  bring  about  a 
general  disaster. 

Sarrail  recognized  his  danger  and  began  to  retire  his  northern 
units,  covering  the  movement  with  a  fiercely  contested  action 
in  the  region  of  Strumitza. 

By  December  11,  1915,  the  French  and  British  lines  were 
close  back  on  the  Greek  frontier,  and  although  the  Bulgarians 
delivered  a  heavy  attack  on  that  day,  it  was  their  final  effort; 
the  following  day  the  Allies  were  across  the  frontier  and  the 
Bulgarians  made  no  attempt  to  follow  them.  Possibly  they  were 
restrained  by  their  German  allies,  or  possibly  they  had  no  desire 
to  involve  Greece,  for  had  the  Bulgarians  set  foot  on  Greek 
soil,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Greek  troops  would  have  re* 
sisted  them,  and  once  such  an  encounter  had  taken  place,  Greece 
would  probably  have  thrown  herself  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  As  they  retired,  the  allied  troops  destroyed  the  rail- 
road behind  them  and  set  fire  to  Gevgheli  and  other  towns  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  border.  And,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  it 
was  on  the  day  before  they  crossed  the  frontier  that  Greece  had 
finally  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Allies  that  their  forces  were 
to  be  allowed  freedom  of  movement. 

Considering  the  tremendous  difficulties  he  had  had  to  contend 
with,  in  the  face  of  the  immense  strength  of  his  enemy,  General 
Sarrairs  retreat  by  no  means  diminished  his  reputation  as  a 
military  leader.  Although  his  men  had  at  their  disposal  only  one 
single-track  line  of  railroad  and  no  roads,  their  retirement  was 
conducted  in  such  order  that  they  were  able  to  save  and  with- 
draw all  their  stores,  while  the  total  of  their  casualties  did  not 
exceed  3,500,  a  very  moderate  loss  under  the  circumstances. 
In  less  skillful  hands  the  retreat  might  easily  have  developed 
into  an  irretrievable  disaster.  In  its  main  object,  saving  Ser- 
bia from  being  crushed,  the  campaign  had  certainly  been  a 
failure,  but  this  was  rather  the  fault  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments, and  not  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  leaders  in  the 
field. 

The  Bulgarians,  naturally,  felt  that  they  had  attained  a  great 
victory,  and  in  a  measure  they  had.  On  December  14,  1915, 
they  published  their  version  of  the  operations  as  follows : 

"December  12,  1915,  will  remain  for  the  Bulgarian  Army  and 
nation  a  day  of  great  historical  importance.  The  army  on  that 
day  occupied  the  last  three  Macedonian  towns  that  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  Doiran,  Gevgheli,  and  Struga.  The 
last  fights  against  the  British,  French,  and  Serbians  took  place 
near  Doiran  and  Ochrida  Lakes.  The  enemy  was  everywhere 
beaten.  Macedonia  is  free!  Not  a  single  hostile  soldier  remains 
on  Macedonian  soil.  ...  In  the  course  of  ten  days  the  ex- 
peditionary army  of  General  Sarrail  was  beaten  and  thrown  back 
on  neutral  territory.  On  December  12,  the  whole  of  Macedonia 
was  freed.  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  stopped 
when  the  neutral  frontier  of  Greece  was  reached." 

This  communique  further  pointed  out  that  Serbia  had  been 
beaten  in  forty,  and  the  British  and  French  in  ten,  days.  An 
official  paper  in  Sofia  declared  that  the  "victories  won  over  the 
Franco-British  hordes"  was  even  more  glorious  than  those  won 
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over  Serbia  and  declared  that  Bulgaria  had  given  a  lesson  to  the 
so-called  Great  Powers,  Great  Britain  and  France,  showing  them 
at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  small  nations  could  fight 
for  their  independence. 

That  the  Bulgarians  did  not  pursue  the  allied  troops  across  the 
Greek  frontier  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  campaign.  What 
the  Greeks  would  have  done  had  their  hereditary  enemies  in- 
vaded their  soil,  even  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
them,  was  a  question  which  perhaps  the  Greek  Government 
itself  had  not  fully  answered.  Certainly  the  critical  character 
of  the  situation  placed  the  Greeks  in  a  very  uncomfortaUe 
position.  It  had  been  at  their  suggestion  that  the  Allies 
had  come  to  Greece,  and  though  a  protest  had  been  made 
against  their  landing,  that  protest  was  the  last  word  in 
formality. 

Consequently  the  Allies  had  some  shadow  of  a  moral  right 
to  the  use  of  Saloniki,  but  now  that  Sarrail  was  falling  back» 
with  every  prospect  of  his  bringing  the  battle  front  down  with 
him  into  Greek  territory,  the  diplomatic  situation  became  ex- 
tremely delicate.  To  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  situaticm, 
it  must  be  r^nembered  that  two  or  three  divisions  ot  the  Gre^ 
Army  had  been  concentrated  in  the  very  district  through  which 
the  Bulgarians  must  pass,  should  they  decide  to  follow  the  re- 
tiring column  of  the  Allies'  troops.  Here,  then,  was  the  Greek 
dilemma;  they  had  allowed,  under  formal  protest,  a  pacific  pene- 
tration of  their  country  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  they 
had  made  with  Serbia,  that  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to 
import  armies,  munitions,  and  other  military  material  over  the 
Saloniki-Uskub  railroad.  This  agreement,  Venizelos  insisted, 
was  binding  on  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  equivocations 
of  the  kin^.  But  when  the  French  and  British  troops  retired, 
another  situation  was  created  altogether,  because  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  the  Bulgarians  would  stop  short  at  the  frontier  of 
Greece,  and  more  than  likely  that  they  would  follow  up  their 
advance  and  incidentally  shell  and  destroy  Greek  property.  Thus 
Bulgaria  would  be  doing  what  the  Allies  had  very  carefully 
avoided  doing:  commit  an  act  of  war  against  Greece. 
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But  fortunately  for  Greece,  the  Bulgarians  did  not  continue 
the  pursuit,  though  the  Greek  Government  waited  anxiously  to 
see  what  turn  events  would  immediately  take.  Sofia  published 
the  most  reassuring  things  about  the  friendliness  of  Bulgaria 
for  Greece,  though  of  course  Athens,  being  herself  the  seat  of 
a  Balkan  nation,  knew  what  value  such  protestations  of  affection 
had.  Greece  had  only  to  recall  the  expressions  of  friendliness 
Bulgaria  had  uttered  to  Serbia  less  than  a  week  before  attack- 
ing her. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  British  had  fallen  back  on  an 
intrenched  line  two  or  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Greek 
frontier.  This  front  stretched  from  Karasuli,  on  the  Vardar 
River,  to  Kilindir,  on  the  Doiran-Saloniki  railroad,  and  was 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  French  were  still  on  the  left 
and  the  British  on  the  right.  The  British  flank,  in  the  east,  was 
about  thirty  miles  from  Saloniki.  These  lines  were  strongly 
intrenched  and  otherwise  strengthened,  for  it  was  not  yet  cer- 
tain tiiat  the  enemy  did  not  mean  to  invade  Greece. 

In  the  early  days  of  October,  when  the  Allies  had  first  begun 
landing  their  troops,  it  had  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  that 
Saloniki  was  to  be  held  permanently,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted,  but  by  this  time  the  value  of  the  port  had  been 
realized.  So  long  as  it  was  held  in  strong  force  it  constituted  a 
constant  threat  £(^inst  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Austro- 
Germans  to  push  their  invasion  down  into  Egypt.  Further, 
it  was  suggested  by  naval  experts  that  if  ever  it  passed  into 
ihe  hands  of  the  Germans,  it  might  easily  become  the  base  for  an 
effective  submarine  warfare  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  which 
would  be  extr^nely  dangerous  to  the  allied  fleets  in  those  waters, 
already  the  scene  of  considerable  submarine  activity,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  the  sinking  of  not  a  few  transports,  war  vessels, 
and  other  ships  by  the  enemy.  These  waters  could  not  be  dragged 
with  steel  nets,  as  had  been  done  in  the  British  Channel.  As 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad  running  through  Macedonia  from 
Belgrade,  Saloniki  was  potentially  an  important  city.  Austria 
had  long  been  aware  of  the  high  significance  of  this  port  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  final  objective  of  her  "Drang  nach  Osten"  policy. 
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When  it  fell  to  Greece  after  the  Second  Balkan  War  she  had  been 
bitterly  disappointed,  which  was  one  reason  why  she  had  d<me 
her  best  to  spur  Bulgaria  on  to  precipitate  tliat  unfoitanate 
campaign.  And  this  was  another  littte  matter  which  probably 
helped  to  swing  the  balance  of  Greek  sympathy  tiFward  the 
Allies.  What  i»rosperity  Saloniki  had  enjoyed  during  Tkirkish 
rule  had  been  entirely  due  to  its  iHg  Jewish  population,  which  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  its  commercial  activities. 

When  Greece  acquired  possession  little  change  followed,  and 
when  the  troops  of  the  Allies  began  to  disembark  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October  they  were  at  once  conf  rcmted  by  a  serious  dif- 
fknlty  in  the  absence  of  docking  and  k)cal  transportation  facili- 
ties. There  was,  further,  the  serious  difficulty  of  obtaining 
space  ashore  for  camp  ground  for  the  tsroops,  as  well  as  suitable 
level  stretches  for  aeroplanes,  Greek  troops  b€mg  in  occirpation 
of  all  sudi  spots.  Moreover,  the  railroad  facilities,  even  whoi 
given  over  entirely  to  thra*  u«e,  were  inadequate. 

So  long  as  the  outcome  of  the  effort  to  join  up  with  ihe  Ser- 
bians remained  in  doubt  the  AlKes  had  not  given  mncft  energy  to 
foortifying  Saloniki  in  great  strength,  but  immediately  ihe  re- 
tirement was  decided  upon  this  task  was  undertaken  wi&t  some 
dispatch.  On  and  after  December  12,  1915,  the  Allies,  having 
at  last  succeeded  m  compelling  Greece  to  agree  to  their  plans 
for  a  permanent  oeevpation,  hegBn  preparations  to  meet  all 
possible  events  in  the  future.  As  the  Greek  troops  withdrew, 
French  and  Britii^  forces  took  their  places,  some  beinsr  fresh 
arrivals,  for  reenforcemients  were  landing  daily  at  the  rate  of 
between  4,000  and  5,000.  As  there  were  many  rumors  of  the 
enemy's  intention  to  advance  and  attack  before  ^e  city  should 
be  made  more  defensible,  the  work  of  making  it  as  formidaUe 
as  possible  was  poshed  with  fever  heat. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  establish  strong  lines  of  intrench- 
ments.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  this  task  was 
sufficiently  under  way  to  settle  the  alarms  of  an  immediate  at- 
tack from  the  enemy;  the  lines  of  the  defensive  works  flowed 
a  half  circle  of  hills  and  lakes,  some  fifty  miles  in  extent,  reaching 
on  the  west  from  tiie  Vardar  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Orf ano  on 
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the  east  and  inclosing  a  very  considerable  area,  giving  the  Allies 
sufficient  freedom  of  movement. 

Yet  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Allies  that  political  considerations 
deterred  the  enemy  from  making  the  attack.  Had  the  Bulgarians 
advanced  in  full  force,  the  Allies  would  have  been  heavily  out- 
numbered, not  only  in  men,  but  in  heavy  artillery  and  ordinary 
field  guns  as  well.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  success- 
fully have  resisted  a  determined  effort  to  turn  their  flanks. 

The  conformation  of  the  coast  line  around  Saloniki  is  a  handi- 
cap to  a  continuous  defensive  line.  It  would  demand  more  men 
than  other  conformations  would.  Saloniki  stands  on  a  gulf,  or 
bay,  and  this  would  necessitate  spreading  the  defending  lines 
around  it  in  almost  a  complete  circle,  so  that  the  adjacent  shores 
would  be  protected  as  well. 

There  does  exist  a  natural  horseshoe  of  positions  from  which 
Saloniki  could  be  held  and  which  would  cover  the  port  from  sea 
to  sea,  but  their  development  extends  from  120  to  130  miles  of 
country,  an  area  which  could  not  well  be  held  with  less  than  a 
force  of  half  a  million  men.  At  the  eastern  horn  of  the  Gulf  of 
Saloniki  runs  the  Kaloron  Ridge,  culminating  in  a  peak  some 
3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  All  the  southern  slopes  of  this  ridge 
are  exposed  to  the  fire  of  any  fleet  of  warships  that  might  lie 
offshore.  This  ridge  continues  toward  the  north  by  two  more 
peaks,  each  connected  with  its  neighbor  by  a  saddle-shaped  ridge. 
The  positions  along  this  ridge  would  pass  first  over  a  point  about 
a  thousand  feet  high,  covering  the  village  of  Galatista,  and  next 
by  a  chain  to  the  Hortak  Dagh  Mountains,  one  of  the  nearest 
points  in  the  line  to  Saloniki. 

To  the  north  again  the  ground  falls  abruptly  to  the  level  of 
Lake  Langaza,  thence  turns  eastward  to  the  height  of  Dautbaba, 
after  which  the  lines  could  be  stretched  to  the  borders  of  the 
swampy  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vardar,  ground  which  is  as 
impassable  as  the  Pripet' Marshes  on  the  Russian  front  and 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bulgarian  comatjis,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  eject  or  capture  them. 

On  December  20,  1915,  there  arrived  in  Saloniki,  General  de 
Castelnau,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  French  Army.    He 
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came  with  the  same  purpose  that  had  brought  Lord  Kitchener, 
to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Near  Eastern  situation.  No 
doubt  a  certain  anxiety  was  felt  in  France  and  England  regard- 
ing the  security  of  the  Saloniki  position,  and  General  de  Castel- 
nau  had  been  dispatched  to  investigate.  With  General  Sarrail 
he  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  French  lines,  and  with  General 
Mahon  he  undertook  an  equally  searching  tour  of  the  British 
section.  Apparently  he  was  satisfied  with  the  situation,  for  soon 
after  he  stated  in  an  interview  to  the  press  that  the  position 
of  the  Allies  in  Saloniki  was  excellent.  After  having  passed  a 
week  with  Generals  Sarrail  and  Mahon,  he  paid  a  short  visit 
to  King  Constantine  on  the  26th.  On  the  same  day  the  French 
Government  issued  an  official  communique,  which  announced  that 
General  de  Castelnau,  together  with  Generals  Sarrail  and  Mahon, 
had  settled  upon  the  plan  of  action  to  be  followed  by  the  Allies 
and  that  he  had  assured  the  French  Government  that  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  already  been  made  rendered  the  safety 
of  the  whole  expedition  absolutely  certain. 

This  statement  came  as  rather  a  strong  contrast  to  an  official 
declaration  made  by  the  German  Government  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  would  be  established  in  Saloniki  by  January  15,  1916. 
Possibly  the  Teutonic  allies  may  have  planned  at  that  time  to 
initiate  a  campaign  against  Saloniki,  but  apparently  pressure 
on  their  lines  on  the  other  fronts  became  so  strong  as  to  divert 
them  from  this  object. 

However,  the  year  was  not  to  close  without  some  disturbance 
of  the  monotony  of  the  situation  that  now  set  in  at  Saloniki. 
In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  of  December  30,  1915,  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  city  by  a  fleet  of  tiiQ  enemy's  aeroplanes,  which 
sailed  overhead  at  a  great  height  and  dropped  bombs,  doing 
considerable  damage.  One  bomb  fell  on  a  detachment  of  Greek 
troops,  which  was  carrying  on  drill  maneuvers  outside  the  city 
in  the  presence  of  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece.  Attempts  were 
made  from  the  warships  in  the  harbor  to  reach  the  aircraft  with 
their  antiaircraft  guns,  but  as  the  aeroplanes  were  over  ten  thou- 
sand feet  high  ihey  were  not  hit.  French  aeroplanes  were  sent 
up  to  engage  them,  but  by  the  time  they  had  circled  up  to  the 
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same  high  altitude,  the  enemy  had  disappeared  aver  the  mountaiii 
tops  toward  Monastir. 

Less  thjani  six  hours  later  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies  sudiienly 
descended  im  the  German^  Austrian^  Bulgarian,  and  Tiidd^ 
consulates  and  arrested  the  enemy  c(»isuls  and  vice«msuls, 
taking  them  prisoners  together  with  their  families  and  entire 
staffs.  They  ware  immediately  marched  down  to  the  quays  and 
sent  aboard  one  of  the  battleships.  The  four  consular  buildings 
were  then  taken  over  by  the  Allies  as  barracks.  On  the  following 
day  the  consuls  and  their  belongings  were  4Ki  their  way  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  some  unknown  destination,  though,  as 
de\^Qloped  later,  they  w^e  landed  at  Marseilles  in  France,  thence 
sent  to,  ami  liberated  in,  Switzwland.  Later  the  Norwegian  con- 
sul was  also  arrested  on  a  chaise  of  espionage. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  unckr  which  the  Allies  labored 
in  Saloniki  was  the  comparative  ease  with  whkh  the  enemy 
could  spy  on  their  movements.  This  had  especially  been  the 
case  when  their  lines  had  beeif  advaneed  beytmd  the  Greek 
frosrtier. 

The  Greek  Government  {^y^tested  at  this  breach  of  neutridity, 
dedarimg  that  such  high-handed  s»roceedings  undermined  its 
sovereignty  and  the  enemy  Powers  also  protested  and  threatened 
reprisals. 

Further  proof  of  the  decision  that  the  Allies  had  made  to  re- 
main in  Saloniki  was  given  by  their  occupation  of  Castelloriso, 
an  island  lying  off  tiie  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  near  Rhodes, 
commanding  the  Gulf  of  Adalia.  Five  hundred  French  soldiers 
had  been  landed,  with  a  view  to  using  the  place  as  a  base  f  <»* 
operations  in  that  part  of  Turkey,  i^ould  that  later  become 
feasible.  The  Greek  Government  aigain  protested,  as  it  also 
did  when,  in  the  first  week  of  January,  the  Allies  arrested  lUie 
German,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  ccmsuls  at  Mitylene  for  the  same 
reasons  that  had  led  to  the  arrests  in  Saloniki,  and  shipped 
these  m^ti  away  on  a  man-of-war.  Greece  was  indeed  kept 
quite  bu3y  framing  protests  during  this  period,  for  on  January 
11,  191^  a  detachment  of  Fremdi  soldiers  took  possession  and 
military  control  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  but  the  Greek  garrison 
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there  offered  no  opposition.  The  place  had  some  strategic  value, 
but  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used  was  as  a 
sanitarium  for  the  Serbian  refugees,  who  weace  beginning  to 
arrive  from  Albania,  and  many  of  whom  were  in  miserable 
idijrsical  condition. 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

ITALIAN     M0V£M£NTfi     IN     ALBANIA — 
CONQUEST     OF     MONTENEGRO 

WHILE  the  French  and  British  were  strengthening  their 
position  in  Saloniki  in  eyery  possiUe  way,  the  Italians  were 
beginning  a  movement  wliidi  was  to  lunw  some  influeiice  in  the 
Balkans. 

Already,  a  year  before,  Italy  had  landed  a  satttili  oontaimng 
foroe  in  Avk>na,  Albania,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  because  Greece 
had  previoasly  oeeup(ied  a  section  of  southern  Albania,  coDtiguous 
to  her  frontier.  Albania,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  de- 
clared an  independent  nation  after  the  Balkan  wars  and  William 
of  Wied  had  been  appmnted  its  sov^eign,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Powers.  But  so  turbulent  had  his  subjects  been  tiuct  finally, 
when  an  uprising  threatened  his  life,  he  fled  on  a  foreign  war- 
ship. The  leader  of  the  Albanians,  in  so  far  as  they  oould 
be  foimight  to  respect  any  one  general  leader,  was  Essad  Pasha, 
the  Aihantan  commander  at  Scutari,  who  had  defended  that  place 
so  long  and  so  valiantly  against  the  attacks  of  the  Montenegrins 
during  the  First  Balkan  War. 

Already  in  the  lattor  dasrs  of  November  there  had  been  ramors 
that  Italy  was  landing  an  army  of  ccmsiderable  sine  in  Avlona, 
to  assist  the  Serbians.  This  eould  easily  be  done  without  at- 
tracting much  attention,  as  this  town,  often  described  as  the 
''Gibraltar  of  the  Adriatic,"  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  Italian  coast  and  can  be  readied  by  steamer  in  a  few 
hours.  Its  occupation  by  an  enemy  would  be  hi^ily  undesirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Italian  interests. 
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Baron  Sonnino,  the  Italian  prime  minister,  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  declared  that  Italy  was  determined  to  do  everything  to 
assist  the  Serbian  Army,  and  that  the  Italian  flag  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic  would  also  constitute  a  reaffirmation  of  Italy's 
traditional  policy,  which  included  the  maintenance  of  Albanian 
independence. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  December,  1915,  an  army  of 
50,000  had  been  landed.  With  part  of  this  force  Italy  occupied 
Durazzo  on  December  21,  1915,  joining  up  there  with  Essad 
Pasha,  who  had  declared  himself  against  Austria.  A  few  days 
later  this  chief,  in  the  name  of  the  Albanian  nation,  declared 
war  on  Austria. 

Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  warships  had  become  very  active 
along  the  coast;  in  December  their  activities  cubninated  in  an 
attempt  to  bombard  Durazzo,  whereupon  they  were  engaged  by 
some  Italian,  French,  and  British  ships  and  compelled  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  two  destroyers. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1916,  a  period  of  compara- 
tive quiet  seemed  to  be  settling  down  over  tiie  Balkans,  with  one 
exception.  And  that  exception  was  Montenegro.  Austria  was 
now  prepared  to  turn  her  full  attention  to  this  little  state,  whose 
soldiers  had  invaded  her  territory  several  times,  during  the 
Serbian  campaign  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  and  now 
again,  when  the  final  invasion  had  been  undertaken. 

Little  was  heard  of  Montenegro  in  the  press  dispatches,  but 
she  had  thrown  the  full  strength  of  her  little  army  into  the 
field  against  the  Austro-German  invaders.  Before  the  Balkan 
wars  her  fighting  men  had  numbered  some  forty  thousand,  but 
by  this  time  they  were  reduced  to  something  less  than  twenty 
thousand.  They  were  short  of  artillery  and  munitions,  short  of 
all  kinds  of  supplies,  even  food,  but  it  was  a  difficult  task  for 
the  Allies  to  offer  them  any  material  relief.  Montenegro  is 
unserved  by  any  seaport  and  even  the  Italians  who  had  landed 
at  Avlona  did  not  hope  to  establish  any  communication  with 
them  through  the  mountainous  country  intervening. 

The  one  topographical  feature  of  Montenegro  that  must  be 
especially  noted  is  a  mountain  which  rises  abruptly,  dominating 
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the  smrounding  Austrian  territory  along  ttie  coast,  more  es- 
pecially the  seaport  and  naval  station,  Cattaro.  The  importance 
of  ttiis  eminence,  Mount  Lovcen,  would  have  been  paramount, 
had  it  been  properly  equipped  for  offensive  action. 

For  Cattaro  is  a  natural  harbor  of  the  first  order,  capable 
of  accommodating  the  whole  Austrian  fleet.  The  barracks  at 
Cattaro  are  plainly  visible  from  the  top  of  Mount  Lovcen,  but  to 
bring  guns  of  a  large  enough  caliber  up  ttiere  to  reach  those 
barracks  was  practically  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  surrounding  country. 

During  the  ten  weeks  the  fourth  and  final  invasion  of  Serbia 
was  running  its  course,  the  warriors  of  the  Black  Mountains 
were  engaged  in  giving  their  kinsmen,  the  Serbians,  their  full 
support.  Indeed,  the  Montenegrin  army,  thou^  it  amounted 
only  to  a  few  regiments,  had  held  a  sKce  of  Bosnia  for  some  time, 
formed  the  left  flank  of  the  whole  Serbian  position  and  did  good 
service  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict,  being  opposed  to 
the  Austrian  lines  around  Fotcha  and  on  the  Lim,  a  branch  of 
the  Drina. 

But  the  Austrians  akmg  this  part  of  the  front  were  satisfied 
merely  to  hold  the  Montenegrins  back,  not  a  very  difficult  task, 
considering  their  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  to 
advance  into  their  mountainous  country  would  have  been  an 
extremely  arduous  undertaking,  entirely  out  of  prc^ortion  to  the 
importance  of  the  Montenegrin  forces,  from  a  military  point  of 
view. 

When  Serbia  had  finally  been  overrun,  Mackensen  withdrew 
his  Germans  and  also  some  of  the  Austrians,  these  being  sent 
north  up  to  the  Russian  front,  where  there  seemed  danger  of 
renewed  activities  on  the  part  of  the  czar's  forces.  Especially 
threatening  were  the  rumors  that  the  Russians  were  about  to 
make  a  descent  on  Bulgaria  through  Rimiania,  or  across  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  Austrians  along  the  Montenegrin  front)  however,  re- 
mained where  they  were  and  presently  they  were  strongly 
reenforced,  for  Austria  was  determined  on  the  permanent  elimi- 
nation of  Montenegro,  as  she  had  been  determined  on  putting 
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an  end  to  the  Serbian  nation.  Nor  was  this  impossible,  in 
spite  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  if  only  the 
invaders  were  provided  with  heavy  enough  guns.  What  could 
be  done  in  Serbia  could  also  be  done  in  Montenegro. 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  November,  1915,  it  was 
announced  in  the  dispatches  from  Rome  that  Austria  was  as- 
sembling a  force  of  three  army  corps  in  Herzegovina  to  attack 
Montenegro  from  that  side.  There  was  also  available  the 
Austrian  troops  already  in  Serbia  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Montenegro,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  so  far  as- 
sisted the  Austrians  a&  to  take  Djakova,  on  December  3,  1915. 
The  whole  expedition  was  put  under  the  command  of  Von 
Eovess,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Mitrovitza. 

King  Nicholas  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  coming.  At  the 
end  of  November,  1915,  after  Serbia's  last  resistance  had  been 
overcome,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people  in  which  he 
said  that  Montenegro  would  continue  the  fight  to  the  bitter  end, 
even  though  it  was  probable  that  she  would  share  the  fate  of 
Serbia.  The  Allies,  he  went  on  to  state,  would  make  every  effort 
to  keep,  not  only  the  army,  but  the  people  as  well,  supplied  with 
all  that  was  needed  to  live  and  to  resist  the  enemy.  Supplies  had 
always  been  a  hard  problem  in  that  poverty-stricken  little  land 
and  when  the  Serbian  refugees  began  flocking  in,  it  became 
an  insoluble  problem,  unless  with  help  from  outside,  which  was 
not  always  forthcoming. 

It  was  obvious  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  assisted 
in  a  successful  invasion  of  Serbia,  the  Austrians,  now  that  they 
were  by  themselves  again,  were  not  so  confident  of  overcoming 
even  the  Montenegrins  that  they  could  afford  to  undertake  the 
campaign  impulsively,  for  during  the  whole  month  of  December, 
1915,  they  did  not  press  the  campaign  on  the  Montenegrin  front. 
During  this  period  and  the  first  week  of  January,  1916,  they  were 
satisfied  with  more  or  less  holding  their  lines,  though  they  did 
advance  some  distance  on  the  eastern,  or  Sanjak,  front,  cap- 
turing Plevlie,  Ipek,  and  Bielopolie.  But,  as  an  offset  to  this 
success,  the  Montenegrins  scored  at  least  one  victory  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.     On  December  1,  1915,  the  Montenegrin 
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forces  operating  in  souiheastttm  Bosnia  defeated  the  Austrians 
near  Foca,  on  the  Drioay  seven  miles  across  the  Drjna^  forcing 
the  enemy  to  retreat  along  the  river  tow^ard  Goraoda.  A  few 
daya  later  the  Austrians  retaliated  by  sending  an>  aeroplane 
Asking  ovar  Cettinje,  which  dropped  a  number  of  bombs  on  that 
small  city.  Other  aeroplanes,  flying  ow  the  Monten^pdn. 
encampments,  dropped,  circulars  stating  that  all  Serbia  had  been 
conquered,  and  if  Montenegro  made  any  furtiier  resistance,  abe 
woiddi  suffer  the  same  fate.  Toward  the  eaid  of  tiie  month  the 
Auatrians  b^^an  ai  heavy  beiabardmeni  of  Mount  Leveen  and 
launched  a  strong  infantry  attack  against  it,  but  were  n^^elled 
with  considerable  losses. 

On  December  23,.  1915^  the  Montenegrin  Govemmoit  reported 
havdng  inflicted  a  reverse  on  the  AusteiaEns  advancing-  from  the 
east.  The  Austrians  bombarded:  violently  in  the  Mojlcovac  sector, 
the&  attadied  Touriak;  in  tioe  direction!  of  Bosai-Berane^  but 
were  thrown  back.  At  Berasee  the  Monteneiprina  assumed  the 
offensive  for  a  brief  space,  and  at  Bielo  they  drove  the  enemy 
troops  bads  as  far  aa  Ii^ania. 

However,  these  w«e  all  minor  operations:  and^  the  succesees 
of  the  Montenegrins  were^not  of  a  perman^it  nature.  Appar^itiy 
the  Attstrians  were  all  this  time  strengthening  their  lines  and 
arrangmg  their  f orcee  for  the  general  offensive^  which  they  were 
ready  to  begin  early  in  January,  1916. 

On  January  6,  1916,  Kdvess  began  decisive  operations  with  a 
series  of  violent  attacks  on  ihe  eastern  front,  on  the  Bivers 
Tara,  Lim,  and  Ibar,  while  at  the  same  time  the  warsAiips  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cattaro  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  Mount  Lovctti. 

For  four  days  the  Montenegrin  troops  offered  a  determined 
resistance;  Berane,  on  the  Lim,  was  captured  by  the  Austrians 
on  the  10th.  On  the  same  day  the  warships  suddenly  ceased 
their  bombardment  of  Mount  Lovcen  and  Austrian  infantry 
swept  up  the  mountain  sides  and  delivered  a  strong  attack.  The 
handful  of  Montenegrins*  at  the  top  were  completely  overwhdmed 
and  Lovcen  was  captured.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  among 
the  Allies  at  the  time  that  this  supposedly  powerful  stron^old 
should  so  easily  succumb,  but  it  soon  developed  that  the  defenders 
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were  not  only  short  of  food,  but  tiiey  had  run  out  of  ammunition 
and  had  practically  fired  their  last  cartridges. 

With  Lovcen  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  Cettinje  could  no 
longer  be  held  by  the  Montenegrins,  and  on  January  13,  1916,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  The  back  of  the  Montenegrin 
resistance  had  now  been  broken. 

On  January  17,  1916,  it  was  announced  in  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament by  Count  Tisza  that  the  Montenegrin  Government  had 
sUed  for  terms  of  peace.  Montenegro's  official  version  of  this 
sudden  surrender  was  given  in  a  note  by  the  Montenegrin  Consul 
General  in  Paris : 

"The  newspapers  announce  that  unhappy  Montenegro  has 
had  to  sulwait  to  the  inevitable  after  having  struggled  heroically 
under  particularly  disadvantageous  conditions  against  an  enemy 
much  superior  in  number  and  formidably  armed.  It  may  be 
considered  as  certain  that  if  the  king  and  the  Government  have 
yielded  it  is  because  the  army  had  expended  the  last  of  its 
munitions. 

"Even  flight  was  impossible.  The  enemy  was  on  the  frontiers ; 
there  was  no  escape  by  the  sea;  inveterate  hostility  was  to  be 
encountered  in  Albania.  If  the  Serbian  army  was  able  to  escape 
from  Serbia,  the  weak  contingents  of  Montenegro,  exhausted  by 
the  superhuman  efforts  of  their  long  and  desperate,  but  effective 
resistance,  and  by  privations  of  all  kinds,  were  not  able  to  seek 
refuge  on  friendly  territory.  It  is  possible  to  discuss  ad  irv- 
finitum  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  details 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  come  from  enemy  sources;  it  is 
even  possible  to  heap  insults  on  the  unfortunate  conquered.  .  . .'' 

The  question  immediately  raised  in  the  British  and  French 
newspapers  was :  who  opened  negotiations  with  the  enemy — ^the 
king  or  his  minister?  Miuskovitch,  who  was  frankly  in  favor 
of  the  Austrians,  had  become  premier  at  a  critical  moment  in 
Montenegro's  fate  and  negotiations  were  undoubtedly  proceed- 
ing while  the  fighting  on  Mount  Lovcen  was  still  in  progress. 
It  was  said  that  this  was  well  known  to  the  troops  in  the  field, 
and  in  consequence  they  had  not  made  so  determined  a  resist- 
ance as  they  might  otherwise  have  done. 
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MeaBwhile  throaghoot  Germany  and  Austria  celebrations  of 
the  great  victory  were  going  on  and  a  Vienna  paper  published 
what  purported  to  be  the  terms  that  were  to  be  granted  the 
conquered  Montenegrins,  harsh  in  the  extreme.  It  was  even  m- 
dicated  that  the  Montenegrin  soldiers  most  all  serve  with  the 
Austrians  on  the  Italian  front.  And  next  there  was  a  strange 
silence,  a  period  during  which  no  mention  at  all  was  made  of 
Montenegrins,  as  to  whether  they  had  accepted  the  terms  or 
not. 

Meanwhile  among  the  ABies,  who  had  not  expected  that  Monte- 
negro would  give  in  so  quickly,  there  was  much  criticism  of 
the  little  state's  surr^kter.  It  was  suggested  tiiat  it  had  been 
inspired  for  dynastic  reasons,  by  a  pro-Austrian  section  of  the 
court  It  was  even  asserted  that  King  Nicholas  had  secretly 
come  to  terms  with  Austria  before  the  fall  of  Mount  Lorcen 
and  that  the  resistance  pot  op  by  the  Montenegrins  was  unreal 
and  of  a  pure^  theatrical  character.  It  was  recalled  that  the 
wife  of  the  Mimtenegrin  Crown  Prince  was  a  German  princess. 
It  was  said  that  a  compact  was  in  eadstenee,  and  had  been  in 
existence  for  several  months,  l^^  which  Montenegro  agreed  to 
hand  Mount  Lovcoi  over  to  the  Austrians  in  return  for  Scutari. 

These  speculations  were  finally  terminated  Toy  an  official  state- 
ment issued  by  Sir  J.  Roper  Paridngton,  the  Consul  General 
for  Montenegro  in  Londcm,  in  which  he  said  that  the  king  and  the 
Government  of  Montenegro  had  peronptorily  refused  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  offered  them  by  Austria  and  tiiat  Montenegro 
would  continue  the  struggle  to  the  hitter  end.  The  announcement 
made  by  the  Austrian  Government  that  the  Montenegrins  had 
already  laid  down  their  arms  seined,  therefc^e,  to  have  been 
without  foundation.  This  communique  also  stated  tiiat  all  the 
reports  issued  by  the  Austrians  had  been  in  large  part  untrue. 

''King  Nicholas,''  continued  this  official  announcement,  ''re- 
mains with  his  two  sons  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  organize  a 
final  defease,  and  to  take  part,  in  case  of  necessity,  in  the  retreat 
of  his  brave  army.  His  majesty  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Allies  will  eventually  afford  him  effectual  assistance  for  the  re- 
treat, as  they  have  already  done  for  the  Serbian  army/' 
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In  the  fourth  week  in  January,  1916,  the  Montenegrin  premier, 
M.  Miuskovitch,  issued  a  note  admitting  there  had  been  negotia* 
tions  with  Austria,  but  asserted  that  they  had  been  merely  a  pre- 
text to  gain  time,  to  insure  the  safe  retreat  of  the  army  toward 
Podgoritza  and  Scutari,  as  well  as  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
Serbian  troops  to  leave  Podgoritza  and  Scutari  for  Alessio  and 
Durazzo  in  Albania. 

On  January  23,  1916,  old  King  Nicholas  appeared  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  met  by  his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
from  thence  he  went  on  to  Lyons,  in  France,  where  his  queen 
had  preceded  him  and  where,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  French 
Government,  the  capital  of  Montenegro  was  temporarily  es- 
tablished. 

At  this  time  the  Austrian  Government  had  continued  issuing 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Montenegrin  soldiers  were  laying 
down  their  arms,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  partly  true. 
Though  many  of  them  were  captured,  a  much  greater  number 
joined  the  Serbians  in  Albania,  where  they  made  a  juncture 
with  the  forces  under  Essad  Pasha. 

The  Austrians,  however,  continued  their  advance,  occupying 
Scutari  on  the  23d  and  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  on  the  25th. 
Thus  Montenegro  itself  was  finally  overrun. 

But  this  little  country,  the  poorest  in  Europe,  offered  the 
Austrians  very  little  reward  for  their  enterprise. 

An  Austrian  journalist,  accompanying  the  invading  forces 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  king's  palace  in  Cettinje, 
described  the  interior  decorations  as  follows : 

"In  the  reception  room  two  great  oil  paintings  occupied  the 
positions  of  honor.  One  was  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  other  was  that  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  In  the  king's 
study,  on  one  of  the  writing  tables,  there  was  a  portrait  of 
Francis  Joseph  and  in  other  rooms  we  also  came  across  his 
picture." 

On  the  whole,  Montenegro  had  not  made  the  desperate  resist- 
ance which  its  reputation  for  hard  fighting  had  led  people  to 
believe  it  would  put  up.  This  partial  failure  was  explained  by 
M.  Miuskovitch,  who  declared  that  when  Montenegro  entered 
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the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  she  had  been  promised  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  army  and  also  for  the  civil  population, 
because  even  in  normal  times  they  import  wheat.  Russia  and 
France  were  to  have  sent  supplies,  but  this  promise  could  not  be 
carried  out.  They  had  done  the  best  they  could  with  the 
materials  on  hand,  but  without  ammunition  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  fight. 

The  Montenegrins,  said  the  premier,  had  been  given  the  task 
of  protecting  the  rear  of  the  Serbian  army  and  ihe^  had  de- 
fended the  Sandjak  frontier  so  successfully  that  on  this  side  the 
Serbians  had  had  time  to  retire.  But  when  the  Serbians  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  Montenegrin  territory,  tiieir  arrival  pre- 
cipitated events.  The  Montenegrins  had  sliU  some  supplies,  but 
with  120,000  to  130,000  additional  mouths  to  feed,  these  were 
soon  exhausted.  On  many  occasions  the  Montenegrin  soldiers 
did  not  receive  rations  for  a  whole  week  and  when  they  did, 
each  ration  only  amounted  to  half  a  pound  of  com  flour  a  day. 

After  escaping.  King  Nicholas  sent  the  f oUowing  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Vukovitch: 

''I  order  you  anew  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  most  energetic 
way  possible.  In  the  event  of  a  retreat,  follow  the  direction  of 
the  Serbian  army  toward  Durazzo.  Hie  Serbian  commanders 
have  been  informed  of  this.  You  will  receive  food  supplies  at 
Medua  and  farther  on. 

"Prince  Mirko  and  all  the  othw  ministers  who  have  re- 
mained cannot  in  any  case  open  negotiations  with  anyone  what- 
ever. The  French  Government  has  promised  our  retreating 
army  all  possible  facilities,  such  as  it  gave  to  the  Serbian  army. 
Prince  Mirko  and  the  other  ministers  must  in  no  case  remain, 
but  make  every  possible  effort  to  escape." 

Having  completed  their  invasion  of  Montenegro,  the  Austrians 
now  began  to  continue  their  advance  over  into  Albania.  On 
January  26, 1916,  they  reached  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  a  seaport 
in  northern  Albania.  At  the  same  time  Essad  Pasha  at  Durazzo 
reported  that  he  was  being  threatened  by  an  Austrian  and  Bul- 
garian column  marching  northwest  from  Berat,  while  still  an- 
other column  was  heading  toward  the  Italian  forces  in  Avlona. 
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Meanwhile  all  haste  was  being  made  in  getting  the  Serbians 
safely  out  of  Albania  and  transporting  them  to  Corfu,  tiie  Greek 
island  lying  south  of  Aviona,  in  the  Adriatic,  which  the  Allies 
had  occupied  under  the  protest  of  the  Greek  Government  This 
undertaking  was  much  facilitated  by  an  improvement  in  the 
weather,  which  until  then  had  been  very  severe,  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  across  the  rivers  by  a  force  of  British 
engineers.  Depots  of  provisions  were  also  established  along  all 
the  roads  by  which  the  refugees  were  straggling  in  toward  the 
coast.  The  few  guns,  limbers,  and  munitions  which  these 
fragments  of  the  Serbian  army  had  brought  with  them  were 
transported  to  Brindisi.  At  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Austrians  occupied  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  a  Bulgarian  detach- 
ment had  occupied  Dibra,  in  southern  Albania,  just  above 
the  Greek  frontier  and  not  far  from  Lake  Ochrida  and 
Monastir. 

On  February  10,  1916,  the  last  of  the  Serbian  soldiers  had 
been  taken  out  of  Albania.  In  spite  of  the  attempt  made  by 
Austrian  ships  and  submarines,  involving  several  minor  naval 
engagements  with  the  ships  of  the  Allies,  the  embarkations 
had  been  going  on  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
men  a  day.  In  Corfu  alone,  75,000  had  been  landed ;  others  were 
taken  to  Bizerta,  the  French  naval  port  in  Tunis,  and  some  had 
been  sent  to  Italy.  On  this  date  Dr.  Vesnitch,  the  Serbian  minis- 
ter in  Paris,  made  the  following  statement : 

''One  hope  still  illumines  the  night  of  invaded  Serbia;  her 
avenging  army.  At  present  that  army  numbers  more  than 
100,000  men.  It  can  be  confidently  stated  that  it  will  be  increased 
to  150,000.'^ 

On  February  11,  1916,  the  Austrians  had  advanced  within  a 
few  miles  of  Durazzo  and  on  the  following  day  occupied  the 
Tirana  heights,  between  Breza  and  Bazar  Siak,  Breza  being 
about  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Durazzo  and  Bazar  Siak  about 
halfway  between  these  two  towns.  Two  days  later  the  Italian 
forces  advanced  against  this  Austrian  column  and  delivered  a 
strcmg  attack,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Austrians,  according 
to  Vienna  dispatches.  Meanwhile  the  Bulgarians  were  occupying 
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Fieri,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Avlona,  and  claimed  that  they 
had  taken  possession  of  a  third  of  southern  Albania.  A  day 
or  two  later  the  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  columns  operating  in 
central  Albania  made  a  junction  and  occupied  Elbassan,  Ihirty- 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Durazzo. 

The  enemy  was,  in  fact,  closing  in  on  Duraszo.  On  February 
25,  1916,  the  Auatro-Bulgarian  forces  had  driven  the  Italians 
to  the  isthmus  west  of  ihe  Dwcb  lakes  and  the  Austrian  artillery 
began  to  open  fire  on  Durazzo  itself.  At  daybreak  the  next 
morning  the  Ausctrians  closed  in  and  the  Italians  and  Albanians 
under  Essad  Pasha  were  fhially,  after  a  spirited  resistance, 
dxiven  back  from  their  positions  at  Bazar  Siak.  Soon  afterward 
the  Italians  on  the  southern  bank  of  tiie  lower  Arrcn  "were 
forced  to  abandon  their  positions.  The  Austrians  crossed  the 
river  and  proceeded  soutiiward. 

At  noon  a  decisive  action  east  of  Bazar  Siak  drove  the  Italians 
from  their  positions.  The  same  fate  was  suffered  by  the  de- 
fenders of  SassD  Blanco,  six  miles  east  of  Durazeo.  By  evening 
the  entire  out^  circle  of  defenses  had  been  taken.  The  Aus- 
trians, advancing  to  tiie  inner  line  piNsitions,  observed  UtaA  the 
Italians  were  embarking  on  their  ships. 

They  were  now  aiAe  to  reach  the  docks  with  their  artillery, 
and  attempted  to  hinder  the  retirement  of  the  Italians  with  a 
heavy  ediell  fire  and  isunoeeded  in  inflicting  some  damage  te  some 
of  the  ships.  But  by  the  following  morning  *ftie  Itafians  had 
made  good  their  escape,  and  with  them  went  Essad  Pasftia  and 
his  Albanian  troops. 

On  February  28,  1916,  the  Austrian  Government  issued  a  full 
report  on  the  campaign  in  Albania  which  had  culminated  in  that 
section  in  the  capture  of  Durazzo : 

'The  Austrian  troops  have  captured  Durazzo.  During  the 
forenoon  one  column,  under  the  fire  of  the  Italians,  advanced 
across  the  northern  islhmus  to  Portos,  four  miles  north  of 
Durazzo.  Our  troops  advancing  across  the  southern  isthmus  were 
hindered  at  the  beginning  by  the  fire  of  the  Italian  artillery,  but 
toward  night  numerous  detachments,  by  wading,  swimming,  and 
floating,  reached  tiie  bridge  east  of  Durazzo,  driving  back  the 
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Italian  rear  ^ard.  At  dawn  an  Austrian  battalion  entered  the 
burning  town." 

The  spoils  were,  according  to  the  report,  twenty-three  cannon, 
including  six  big  coast  defense  guns,  10,000  rifles,  and  a  large 
amount  of  artillery  ammunition  and  provisions. 

The  Italian  version  was: 

"After  our  ships  had  silenced  the  enemy  batteries  and  swept 
the  coast  and  near-by  roads  of  their  fire,  all  the  Italian  troops 
which  were  sent  temporarily  to  Durazzo  to  cover  the  evacuation 
of  the  Serbians,  Montenegrins,  and  Albanians,  reembarked  with- 
out incident  and  were  transported  to  Avlona,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  weather  which  still  prevails  in  the  lower  Adriatic.  War 
material  which  was  still  serviceable  was  also  taken  aboard  the 
ships  and  the  damaged  supplies  were  either  rendered  useless 
or  destroyed." 

Thus,  by  the  first  of  March  the  Austro-Bulgarian  forces  had 
almost  completed  their  conquest  of  Albania,  the  only  important 
point  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians  being  Avlona.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Italians  had  made  longer  and  bigger  prep- 
arations for  defense,  besides  which  they  were  here  in  far  greater 
numbers,  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  120,000. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

CONDITIONS     IN     SERBIA,     GREECE, 
AND     RUMANIA 

DURING  this  time  the  Bulgarians  and  Germans  were  es- 
tablishing a  semicivil  government  in  Serbia.  Many  conflict- 
ing reports  were  circulated,  some  of  them  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  much  friction  between  the  German  and  Bulgarian 
ofiicers.  Whether  Germany  and  Bulgaria  really  intended  to 
make  an  attack  on  Saloniki  has  until  now  been  a  question,  but 
in  those  districts  near  the  Greek  frontier  considerable  forces  of 
Germans  remained,  garrisoning  the  large  towns,  notably  Mo- 
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nastir.  The  forces  along  the  frontier  itself  were  Bulgarians  at 
first,  but  toward  the  end  of  February,  1916,  detachments  of 
Germans  began  taking  their  places  along  the  front.  The  Allies 
in  Saloniki  reported  that  up  to  this  time  there  were  heavy 
desertions  from  the  Bulgarian  forces,  the  deserters  coming  in 
to  Saloniki,  complaining  that  they  were  starved  and  did  not  wish 
to  fight  the  French  and  British.  When  the  Germans  appeared 
on  the  front,  these  desertions  suddenly  ceased. 

In  the  middle  of  January  Emperor  William  of  Germany  paid 
Serbia  a  visit  and  inspected  the  captured  towns  and  cities  of 
most  prominence.  .  On  the  18th  he  arrived  in  Nish,  where  be 
was  met  by  King  Ferdinand  and  Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria.  The 
two  sovereigns  then  attended  Mass  in  the  cathedral  together, 
after  which  tiiey  reviewed  the  troops. 

At  a  dinner  which  followed  the  emperor  announced  to  King 
Ferdinand  his  nomination  to  the  rank  of  a  Prussian  field  marshal 
and  presented  him  with  the  baton.  King  Ferdinand  in  turn 
bestowed  the  order  for  bravery  on  the  emperor  and  General 
von  Mackensen.  In  a  speech  which  he  made,  King  Ferdinand 
addressed  the  ^nperor  wilii  ''Ave  Imperator^  Cmar  et  Rex." 
C'Hail  Emperor,  Cttsar  and  King.'') 

"During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  the  Allies  had  con- 
tinued to  reenforce  their  forces  in  Saloniki,  and  toward  the  end 
of  February  there  were  reports  to  the  effect  that  General  Sarrail 
would  assume  an  offensive  up  into  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria.  On 
January  20, 1916,  the  ships  of  the  Allies  again  bombarded  Dedea- 
gatch  vigorously,  then  proceeded  to  Port  Lagos  and  swept  that 
seaport  with  a  heavy  shell  fire.  A  few  days  later  a  feat,  which 
in  some  respects  established  a  new  record  in  the  annals  of  French 
aviation,  was  performed  by  an  attacking  squadron  of  forty 
French  aeroplanes. 

The  French  squadron  left  Saloniki  at  seven  in  the  morning  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  proceeded  to  Monastir, 
about  sixty  miles  distant,  and  the  other  going  to  Ghevgli.  Some 
of  the  aeroplanes  were  armed  with  guns. 

Altogether  over  two  hundred  projectiles  were  discharged  at 
the  enemsr's  camp,  on  the  building  occupied  by  the  Bulgarian 
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headquarters  in  Monastir,  and  on  other  military  establishments. 
The  airmen  were  vigorously  bombarded  in  return,  but  sus- 
tained no  casualties.  One  notable  feature  of  the  raid  was  that 
the  squadron  had  to  contend  with  a  forty-mile  gale  from  abeam 
during  the  whole  trip  and  they  had  also  to  fly  over  mountains 
6,000  feet  in  height.  By  noon  both  sections  of  the  squadron  had 
returned  to  Saloniki. 

On  the  part  of  Greece  there  was  no  change;  she  still  continued, 
her  attitude  of  sullen  acquiescence  to  the  presence  of  the  Allies' 
troops  in  Saloniki.  In  the  last  week  of  January  General  Sarrail 
sent  a  detachment  to  occupy  Cape  and  Fort  Kara  Burun,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Saloniki  and  commanding  the  harbor.  This 
action,  it  was  stated,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  British  transport 
had  been  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  under  the  very  guns 
of  the  fort.  As  usual,  Greece  protested,  and,  again  as  usual, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  her  protest. 

At  about  this  same  time  King  Constantine  sent  for  the  Ameri- 
can correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Athens  and  asked 
him  to  make  public  certain  statements  he  wished  to  make,  where- 
upon he  gave  the  journalist  an  interview  so  remarkable  that  when 
it  was  published  it  attracted  world-wide  attention. 

"It  is  the  merest  cant,"  he  said,  "for  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  talk  about  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  after 
what  they  themselves  have  done  and  are  doing.  .  .  .  The 
only  forum  of  public  opinion  open  to  me  is  the  United  States. 
The  situation  is  far  too  vital  for  me  to  care  a  snap  about  royal 
dignity  in  the  matter  of  interviews  when  the  very  life  of  Greece 
as  an  independent  country  is  at  stake.  I  shall  appeal  to  America 
again  and  again,  if  necessary,  for  that  fair  hearing  which  has 
been  denied  me  by  the  press  of  the  Allies. 

"Just  look  at  the  list  of  Greek  territories  already  occupied  by 
the  allied  troops — ^Lemnos,  Imbros,  Msrtilene,  Castelloriza,  Corfu, 
Saloniki,  including  the  Chalcidice  Peninsula,  and  a  large  part  of 
Macedonia.  In  proportion  to  all  Greece  it  is  as  if  that  part  of 
the  United  States  which  was  won  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican 
War  were  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  and  not  so  much  as  by 
your  leave.    .    .    .    Where  is  the  necessity  for  the  occupation 
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of  Corfu?  If  Greece  is  an  ally  of  Serbia,  so  also  is  Italy,  and 
transportation  of  the  Serbs  to  Italy  would  be  simpler  than  to 
Corfu.  Is  it  because  the  Italians  are  refusing  to  accept  the  Serbs, 
fearing  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  liie  Allies  are  thinking  that 
the  Greeks  want  to  be  endangered  by  cholera  any  more  than 
the  Italians?  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  Balkan  politics  of 
the  Allies  is  the  record  of  one  crass  mistake  after  another,  and 
now,  through  pique  over  the  failure  of  their  every  Balkan  cal- 
culation, they  try  to  unload  on  Greece  the  results  of  their  own 
stupidity.  We  warned  them  that  the  Gallipoli  expedition  would 
be  fruitless  and  that  the  Austro-Germans  would  surely  crush 
Serbia.  ...  At  tiie  beginning  of  the  war  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  Greeks  were  favorable  to  the  Allies;  to-day  not  forty,  no, 
not  twenty  per  cent  would  turn  their  hands  to  aid  the  Allies." 

As  for  Venizelos,  his  voice  was  no  longer  heard.  So  disliked 
was  he  by  the  Government  that  when  certain  soldiers  joined  in 
a  celebration  of  his  name-day,  fifty  of  them  were  sentenced  to  a 
month'isi  confinement  as  a  punishment  for  so  expressing  their 
S3mipathy.  In  the  middle  of  February,  1916,  this  enmity  was 
especially  acute.  Venizelos  himself  told  a  journalist  tii»t  he  was 
holding  himself  so  aloof  from  politico  that  he  did  not  even  read 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

But  on  March  1,  W16,  liiere  was  a  report  from  Athens  that 
King  Constantine  had-  suddenly  sunmioiied  Venizelos.  Several 
interview*  fbllowBd,  and  it  was  then  announced  that  the  king 
and  Venizelos  were  reconciled.  Whether  that  meant  any  change 
in  Greece's  policy  was  not  mentioned.  The  general  impression 
prevailed  at  this  time,  however,  tiiat  the  great  success  of  the 
Russians  in  Asiatic  Turkey  was  having  its  effect  on  the  King  of 
Greece  and  his  Government. 

Of  Rumania  little  was  heard  during  the  entire  winter,  no 
startling  changes  having  taken  place  in  her  attitude.  In  January 
the  British  Government  contracted  with  Rumania  for  the  pur- 
chase of  800,000  tons  of  wheat,  to  the  value  of  about  fifty  million 
dollars,  to  be  delivered  by  the  middle  of  April. 

On  February  14,  1916,  the  Rumanian  Government  announced 
that  its  mobilization  had  been  completed  by  the  calling  up  of  a 
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fresh  class  and  that  the  General  Staff  was  completing  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Carpathians  and  the  fortifications  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  in  the  new  Dobrudja  territory,  which  had  been 
taken  from  Bulgaria  during  the  Balkan  Wars.  Take  Jonescu, 
the  well-known  Rumanian  statesman,  in  an  interview  with  a 
French  journalist  on  the  same  date  said : 

''As  regards  Rumanian  policy;  we  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
intervening  when  Bulgaria  entered  the  war.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
not  make  the  same  mistake  again  and  that  we  shall  not  quail 
before  Germany's  threats,  if  she  makes  them.  .  .  .  The 
country  is  unanimous  on  this  point." 


PART  V— THE  DARDANELLES  AND  RUSSO- 
TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

CONDITIONS  IN  G  AL  L  I  P  OL  I  — AT  T  A  C  K 
AT  SUVLA  BAY 

WE  left  the  allied  troops  at  the  end  of  July,  1915,  firmly 
established  at  two  points  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  But 
though  they  had  won  these  secure  bases  by  terrible  losses  and 
much  heroism,  yet  they  had  progressed  but  slightly  toward  their 
ultimate  objects — ^the  capture  of  the  three  key  points  to  the 
peninsula  defenses  and  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia. 

Indeed,  it  had  become  apparent,  not  only  to  those  in  com- 
mand on  the  spot,  but  to  the  authorities  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
that  the  allied  forces  had  reached  a  condition  of  stalemate  on 
the  two  fronts.  In  other  words,  the  Turks  by  their  stubborn, 
intelligent,  and  brave  defense  had  eliminated  the  possibility 
of  the  element  of  surprise,  without  which  it  was  almost  hope- 
less to  expect  success  under  the  modem  conditions  of  trench 
warfare. 

Much  as  the  world  appreciated  the  virtues  of  the  Turk  as  a 
fighting  man,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  furnished  the  allied 
troops  with  an  unpleasant  surprise.  He  displayed,  first  of  all, 
a  quite  remarkable  degree  of  bravery,  hurling  himself  against 
the  intrenched  troops  of  France  aand  England  with  an  abandon 
and  a  disregard  of  personal  safety  that  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  enemies.  The  whole  Gallipoli  campaign  is  replete  with 
examples  of  Turkish  valor. 

314 
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Furthermore,  the  Turks  were  well  led,  not  only  by  their  Ger- 
man officers,  but  by  the  Turkish  commanders  as  well.  Frequently 
they  surprised  and  confounded  tiie  allied  command  in  this 
respect,  successfully  foiling  vital  movem^its  by  daring  and 
original  numeuvers.  This  was  all  ttie  more  remarkable  because 
it  demanded  cool  thinking  at  critical  moments,  not  the  excited 
religious  fanaticism  for  which  the  Tuiic  had  been  noted.  The 
Turk  is  an  adept  in  the  construction  of  trenches  and  their  use. 

Thus  it  became  apparent  to  all  tiiat  if  any  real  success  was 
to  be  obtained  in  the  Dardanelles  campaign  the  element  of  sur- 
prise must  be  reintroduced.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  refused  to  throw 
away  his  troops  in  hopeless  frontal  attacks  against  practically 
impregnable  defenses.  He  called  upon  Lord  Kitchener  for  re- 
oiforcements,  at  the  same  time  issuing  an  encouraging  bulletin 
to  his  troops,  telling  l^iosi  tiiat  help  was  coming. 

These  new  troops,  which  began  to  arrive  at  Mudros  about  the 
first  week  of  August^  1915,  were  not  to  be  used  for  strengthen- 
ing the  two  fronts,  but  were  to  be  empk^ed  in  an  entirely  fresh 
attanpt  to  surprise  the  Turks  at  a  new  point,  push  inland  before 
the  defenders  had  time  to  bring  up  troops,  and  seize  commanding 
positions  in  the  first  great  rush.  In  fact  it  was  a  repetition  of 
the  attempts  made  at  Achi  Baba  and  Krithia  at  the  original 
landings,  applying  the  lessons  learned  at  such  tremendous  cost 
en  those  occasions. 

Besides  the  military  considerations  which  made  such  an  at- 
tempt desirable,  the  political  situation  in  the  Balkans  made  an 
allied  success  in  the  Dardanelles  highly  imperative.  The  success 
of  the  great  German  drive  against  the  Russians  in  Poland  and 
Galicia  had  had  a  disturbing  effect  upon  at  least  one  of  the  Bal- 
kan neutrals.  Bulgaria,  it  soon  became  appar^t,  was  preparing 
to  enter  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
Entente  diplomats  reported  to  their  Governments  that  nothing 
short  of  a  smashing  victory  at  the  Strait  would  change  the  pur- 
pose of  King  Ferdinand.  Furthermore,  the  Entente  Powers  were 
disturbed  over  the  attitude  of  Greece  and  Rumania.  It  had  been 
confidently  expected  that  the  latter  country  would  enter  the 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Powers  at  the  same  time 
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fhat  Italy  actively  entered  the  struggle.  Indeed,  the  Bank  of 
England  had  made  an  advance  to  Rumania  of  $25,000,000, 
although  it  was  expressly  understood  that  the  loan  was  purely 
a  business  transaction  and  had  no  political  import.  It  was 
believed  that  Rumanian  sympatiiy,  as  a  whole,  was  with  the 
Entente  Powers,  but  it  was  known  that  financial,  commercial, 
and  dynastic  ties  with  Germany  and  Austria  were  important  and 
might  at  any  moment,  in  favorable  circumstances,  turn  the 
scales  in  favor  of  the  Central  Powers. 

It  had  become  apparent,  too,  that  even  Greece  had  been  im- 
pressed by  tiie  success  of  the  Germans.  It  was  known  that 
King  Constantine,  with  his  strong  German  sympatiiies,  and  es- 
pecially his  oft-expressed  admiration  for  tiie  power  of  the  Ger- 
man military  machine,  was  determined  at  all  costs  to  keep 
his  little  kingdom  out  of  the  great  struggle.  Inasmuch  as 
these  two  countries,  Greece  and  Rumania,  had  been  confidently 
regarded  as  belligerents  on  the  side  of  tiie  Entente  Powers,  even 
their  neutrality  was  regarded  as  a  blow  to  the  Allies. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  that  made  a  dashing  stroke  in 
Gallipoli  necessary.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  prepared  for  it  with 
great  skill.  A  point  called  Suvla  Bay,  north  of  tiie  base  es- 
tablished by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  at  Anzac 
Cove,  was  selected  for  the  point  of  landing,  aiming  to  cooperate 
with  tiie  force  already  ashore  and  assisted  by  a  strong  diversion 
aimed  against  the  Bulgar  lines. 

For  this  supreme  attack,  upon  which  so  much  was  dependent, 
fresh  troops  were  brought  from  England — men  who  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  fighting  on  any  front.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  for 
future  experts  and  historians  to  argue  pro  and  con  whether  or 
not  the  outcome  of  the  attack  was  not  due  almost  entirely  to 
this  use  of  green  troops.  How  they  were  depended  upon  in  a 
crucial  operation,  how  they  wavered,  and  the  consequences  to 
the  allied  operations  will  be  told  in  the  narrative. 

Suvla  Bay  lies  between  five  and  six  miles  from  Anzac  Cove.  It 
is  a  wide,  shallow  indentation  forming  an  almost  perfect  half 
circle.  Although  the  landing  facilities  were  not  as  good  as  at 
some  other  points  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  it  had  the  ad- 
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vantagre  of  providing  plenly  of  mor^  o^  less  opeir  country  for 
maneuvering,  once  the  troops  were  weU  ashore.  This  was  an 
element  lacking  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  landings,  and  one 
that  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  found  of  vital  importanca  The  Bdri^ure 
of  the  GaUipoh  country  as  a  whole  made  flank  attacks  ahnost 
impossible,  but  he  hoped  in  the  case  of  the  fresh  landing  to  be 
able  to  avoid  a  direct  frontal  assault. 

The  new  troops,  once  ashore  at  Suvla  Bay,  w»e  to  push  rapidly 
across  country,  skirt  Salt  Lake,  and  carry  the  crest  of  the  Ana^ 
farta  HiHs,  a  range  miming  to  something  like  600  fe^  in 
height  and  dominating  two  important  roads  and  the  ac^acent 
country,  excepting  the  allrimportant  peak  of  Sari  Bair. 

At  the  same  time  tikie  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troofs 
were  to  make  a  sadden  and  suprooe  attadE  upon  Sari  Bair  itself. 
It  speaks  votasnes  for  the  eonfidenee  which  Sir  Ia&  Hamilton 
had  in  the  fighting  qualities  of  liiese  colonial  troops  that  he  set 
them  such  a  tremendous  task.  Since  the  landing  at  Anzac  Cove, 
the  T\irks^  under  the  sup»visian  of  their  German  mentors^  had 
fortified  every  jsffd  of  the  thousand  feet  of  heights  known  as 
Sari  Biair.  An  uniM-eeedented  number  of  machine  guns  had  been 
brought  up  and  placed  in  concealed  positioiis  from  which  it  was 
possible  to  sweep  every  line  of  advance,  thus  powerfully  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  fire.  B  did  not 
seem  possible  that  an  attack,  however  resolutely  aad  bravely 
made,  could  suceeed  in  the  face  of  such  a  fierce  d^ense; 

The  tiKird  element  in  this  new  attadc  was  to  be  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Karachali,  on  the  European  mainland  of  Turkey, 
menacing  the  Bulair  lines  as  well  aa  Ihe  railway  running  to 
Sofia,  Bulgaria.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  troopships  and 
warships  canying  what  was  known  as  the  Greek  Legion  and 
made  up  of  Cretan  volunteers,  were  to  be  used.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  diversion  would  attract  most  of  the  available  reserves 
in  and  about  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  make  impossible  the  re- 
enforcement  of  the  troops  stationed  near  Anaf  arta  Hills  and  Sari 
Bair. 

The  fcttrth  and  last  element  was  to  consist  of  a  detennined 
attack  iqHm  the  Turkish  defenses  about  Krithia,  pinning  to  that 
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spot  all  the  troops  possible.  Curiously  enough  the  plans  of  the 
Turkish  command,  dominated  by  Enver  Pasha,  favored  the  allied 
troops  in  that  the  Turks  had  planned  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
on  tiie  Krithia  lines  about  this  time  and  had  concentrated  most 
of  their  available  reserves  near  the  tip  of  the  peninsula. 

This  intention  on  tiie  part  of  the  Turks  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  information  they  had  received  of  tiie  arrival  of  fresh 
British  troops.  But  quickly  as  tiiey  pushed  forward  their  prep- 
arations, the  Allies  were  too  lively  for  them.  On  August  6, 
1915,  the  French  and  British  troops  advanced  against  the  Turks 
and  there  followed  some  of  the  most  determined  and  desperate 
fighting  of  the  whole  Dardanelles  campaign.  In  the  fighting 
tiie  East  Lancashire  Division,  a  territorial  force,  did  heroic 
work  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  There  were  many  in- 
dividual feats  of  daring  and  bravery,  yet  one  stands  out  con- 
spicuously. A  youthful  Manchester  schoolmaster.  Lieutenant 
W.  T.  Forshaw,  held  his  trench  against  attacks  for  forty-five 
hours.  For  forty-one  of  those  hours  he  was  continuously  throw- 
ing bombs  and  only  desisted  when  his  arm  became  temporarily 
paralyzed.  When,  finally,  the  Turks  swarmed  into  his  trench, 
revolver  in  hand  he  led  his  wearied  troops  and  drove  tiiem 
out  He  richly  deserved  the  coveted  Victoria  Cross  which  was 
conferred  upon  him. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day,  the  Australians  began  the 
attack  at  Sari  Bair.  The  force  at  Anzac  Cove  had  been  re- 
enforced  with  Indian  troops  and  two  divisions  of  the  new  troops 
from  England.  As  planned,  the  operations  at  Sari  Bair  were  to 
consist  of  an  attack,  first  on  the  right,  to  serve  as  a  feint, 
and  then  a  main  attack  on  the  left  which  was  to  link  up  and 
support  the  attack  from  Suvla  Bay,  moving  around  in  back  of 
Salt  Lake. 

The  attack  on  the  right,  upon  what  was  called  Lone  Pine 
Plateau,  was  a  dispiriting  failure  on  tiie  opening  day.  The 
dismounted  troops  of  the  Third  Australian  Light  Horse,  a  mag- 
nificent body  of  men,  were  sent  forward  to  storm  the  elaborate 
trenches  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  made  in  three  lines.  The 
first  was  mowed  down  to  a  man;  of  the  second  only  a  few  sur- 
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vivors  readied  the  Tiirkish  trendies  to  be  either  captured  or 
killed;  the  third  was  stopped  by  a  change  of  orders  just  as 
it  was  about  to  follow  the  other  two  into  the  vall^  of  sure 
death. 

On  the  following  day,  the  8th,  tiie  main  Australian  infantry 
forees  were  sent  forward  against  the  same  trenches  and, 
after  some  bloody  fighting,  succeeded  in  capturing  and  holding 
them  against  repeated  counterattacks. 

White  this  holding  operation  was  in  pnogress  the  main  attack 
was  being  made  on  the  left.  New  Zealand  and  Australiazi 
troops,  supported  by  a  picked  force  of  Indian  hillmen,  used  to 
night  warfare  and  campaigning  in  difficult  mountain  country, 
starting  in  the  evening  of  August  6,  1915,  made  a  rapid  march 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  FisherHon's  HuL  There  large 
quantities  of  stores  had  been  gradually  aecninulated  in  yrepara^ 
tion  for  tiads  v^y  movement 

At  Fi^kerKian's  Hut  the  force,  numbering  6,000  men,  imd^ 
the  command  of  Majoor  General  Sir  A.  J.  Godley,  turned  sharply 
inland  and  just  before  dawn,  ahnost  witfaoat  tiie  knowledge  of 
the  Turkidi  d^emders,  had  arrived  witihin  half  a  mile  of  one  of 
the  dominating  hills  on  the  right  flank  of  &e  vitaliy  important 
Sari  Bair. 

At  this  point  Godley's  force  was  split  into  tbree  columns. 
One  composed  cf  Australian  troops,  was  based  on  Asms  Dere, 
almost  within  touch  of  Suvla  Bay.  The  Indian  troops  were 
within  striking  distance  of  Chunuk  Bair,  dose  to  the  towering 
peak  of  Koja  Chemen,  rising  sharply  to  almost  1,000  feet,  while 
the  New  Zealanders  were  within  striking  distance  of  Rho- 
dodendron Ridge. 

Willi  ttie  dawn  of  August  7,  1915,  the  Tuiios  awoke  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  new  menace.  So  difficult  was  the  country 
in  wjnidi  the  British  troops  were  operating  that  the  Ottoman 
commjmder  had  dismissed  all  idea  of  a  serious  attack  from  that 
point  and  had  merely  posted  patrols  in  the  hills  guarding  the 
flank  cf  Sari  Bair.  Now,  however^  reserves  were  hurried  to 
the  scene,  and  so  rapidly  and  in  such  large  numbers  did  they 
arrive  that  the  troops  from  Anzac  yrere  soon  compelled  to  dig 
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themselves  in  in  an  attempt  to  hold  what  they  had  won  by  their 
surprise  march. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Augrust  8,  1915,  the  Australians 
moved  out  from  Asma  Dere,  They  had  as  an  objective  a  near- 
by hill  from  which  it  was  proposed  to  storm  the  height  known 
as  Koja  Chemen,  Unfortunately  for  their  plan,  the  Turks  by 
this  time  had  brought  up  such  forces  that  the  Australians  were 
outnumbered.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  dis- 
covered that  tiiey  were  being  rapidly  encircled.  A  retreat  was 
immediately  decided  upon  and  so  closely  were  they  followed  by 
the  Turks  that  the  British  troops  had  difficulty  even  in  holding 
tiieir  original  position  at  Asma  Dere. 

Meanwhile  the  New  Zealanders  were  having  more  success. 
Carrying  full  kit,  food,  and  water,  these  splendid  colonials  clam- 
bered up  the  steep  sides  of  Rhododendron  Ridge,  swept  the  Turks 
from  the  crest  and  charged  up  the  southwestern  slope  of  the 
main  peak  of  Sari  Bair.  There  they  dug  in  and  fought  des- 
perately to  hold  their  advantage  against  successive  waves  of 
Turkish  infantry  that  came  charging  down  upon  tiiem. 

At  the  same  time  the  Indian  troops  gained  some  fresh  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hill  Q. 

During  tiie  night  of  August  8,  1915,  and  the  early  morning 
of  the  following  day,  the  officers  of  the  British  forces  who  had 
survived  the  fighting  reorganized  the  scattered  remnants  and 
prepared  for  a  fresh  advance.  About  midnight  reenforce- 
ments  arrived  at  all  three  bases  and  were  hurried  forward 
to  relieve  as  much  as  possible  the  exhausted  men  in  the  firing 
line. 

Just  as  dawn  was  breaking  on  August  9,  1915,  word  was 
passed  along  the  lines  that  a  supreme  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
carry  the  heights  that  barred  tiie  allied  troops  from  a  great 
victory.  British  and  French  warships  posted  close  inshore  and 
in  wireless  touch  with  the  troops  opened  an  intense  bombard- 
ment of  the  Chunuk  Bair,  Hill  Q,  and  Koja  Chemen.  Then  the 
whistles  blew,  the  infantry  leaped  out  of  its  shallow  trenches 
and,  with  a  yell  that  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  Gallipoli 
hills,  charged  up  the  precipitous  slopes. 
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Of  the  three  columns,  the  greatest  success  was  gained  by  the 
Indians.  Led  by  the  hardy  Gurkhas,  they  actually  reached  the 
crest  of  Hill  Q  and  looked  down  on  the  much-to-be-desired 
Strait,  bathed  in  the  hot  August  sunshine.  Had  they  been  able 
to  hold  this  commanding  height  long  enough  to  have  permitted 
the  Allies  to  bring  up  heavy  guns,  the  way  to  Constantinople 
might  then  have  been  won  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  Turkish  command  full  well  realized  the  importance  of 
this  position  and  immediately  guns  from  every  angle  were 
turned  on  the  Indian  troops  and  the  New  Zealanders  who  were 
supporting  them  on  the  left.  A  hurricane  of  shells  was  poured 
on  the  troops  before  they  had  time  to  dig  themselves  in.  A 
few  seconds  later  a  counterattack  was  launched  in  such  force 
against  the  New  Zealanders  that  they  and  the  Indians  were 
swept  down  the  slopes  of  Sari  Bair. 

During  the  night  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting.  The  Aus- 
tralian troops  snatched  a  bit  of  sleep.  Major  Greneral  Sir 
A.  J.  Godley  and  his  subordinates  in  command  anxiously  waited 
for  information  of  the  success  of  the  grand  attack  from  Suvla 
Bay  which  was  to  bring  relief  to  the  sorely  tried  troops  of  Anzac 
and  consternation  and  defeat  to  the  Turks. 

But  no  news  came.  Instead  of  the  relief  that  was  expected 
the  Anzac  troops  had  to  undergo  their  supreme  ordeal  on  August 
10,  1915.  In  unending  masses  fresh  Turkish  troops  were  hurled 
against  the  battle-worn  New  Zealanders  and  Indians.  With  a 
bravery  that  called  forth  the  unstinted  admiration  and  praise 
of  their  enemies,  the  Ottoman  troops  charged  down  the  slopes 
of  Hill  Q  and  Chunuk  Bair.  Bit  by  bit  the  British  troops  were 
forced  farther  back. 

At  this  point  there  occurred  a  Turkish  maneuver  that  seriously 
threatened  the  safely  of  the  whole  British  force.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  New  Zealanders  and 
the  splendid  example  of  men  like  General  Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood, 
in  supreme  command,  Major  General  Sir  A.  J.  Godley,  and  Gen- 
eral Baldwin,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  firing  line  and 
personally  led  the  defense,  this  account  would  have  to  record 
a  terrible  disaster  to  the  allied  forces. 

4  Gt  War— 21 
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It  seems  that  when  the  Turks  cleared  the  Indians  and  the  New 
Zealanders  from  Rhododendron  Ridge  they  opened  up  the  way 
to  a  great  gully  running  to  the  south.  Now  this  gully  cut 
the  communications  of  the  allied  forces  with  their  base,  and, 
held  by  the  Turks,  would  have  prevented  reenforcements  or 
supplies  reaching  the  men  who  were  struggling  to  win  Sari 
Bair. 

It  was  a  most  daring  and  desperate  maneuver  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks,  and  they  paid  the  price  in  full.  It  is  calculated  that 
fully  12,000  men  fell  in  this  attempt  to  envelop  the  British 
troops.  Time  after  time  the  Turks  charged  through  the  curtain 
of  fire  established  by  the  allied  fleet.  As  in  massed  formation, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  gray  lines  of  men  charged  headlong 
down  the  slopes  of  Rhododendron  Ridge,  they  were  swept  into 
eternity  by  the  hundreds  of  shells  rained  upon  them.  Those  who, 
by  some  miracle,  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  zone  of 
death,  were  mowed  down  by  the  dozen  Maxims  of  the  New 
Zealand  force. 

During  all  this  time,  what  was  happening  to  the  great  force 
that  had  landed  at  Suvla  Bay?  The  feint  at  ICarachaU  appears 
to  have  been  a  success  and  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose 
in  drawing  troops  from  the  neighborhood  of  Suvla  Bay.  As 
a  surprise  maneuver  the  landing  was  ideal.  Using  three 
beaches,  the  troops  were  rapidly  put  ashore  on  August  6,  1915, 
and  met  with  little  or  no  resistance.  This  was  a  pleasant  relief 
after  the  terrible  experiences  at  the  earlier  landings. 

By  nightfall  of  August  8,  1915,  the  few  Turkish  patrols  in 
the  district  had  been  driven  off  and  considerable  forces  of 
the  British  troops  had  made  their  way  inland.  Splitting  into 
two  columns,  one  moved  north  and  seized  Karakol  Bagh;  the 
other  and  larger  force  marched  across  the  low  country  until  it 
had  arrived  in  position  facing  the  Anafarta  Ridge,  its  objective. 

It  will  be  well  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  ground  over  which 
the  subsequent  fighting  was  waged.  The  Anafarta  Ridge  was 
situated  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  Suvla  Bay.  Its  rise 
was  gradual,  beginning  in  a  line  of  slopes  covered  with  shrubs, 
climbing  about  200  feet.    Farther  inland  the  height  increased 
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gradually  to  about  400  feet,  while  to  the  north  its  supreme 
height,  Mount  Turchenkeui,  reached  880  feet. 

Two  miles  of  low  ground,  intersected  by  streams,  separated 
this  ridge  from  Sari  Bair.  It  was  ground  that  would  be  easily 
won  if  the  heights  at  either  end  were  captured.  Furthermore, 
Anafarta  Ridge,  once  in  the  hands  of  the  British  force  from 
Suvla  Bay,  would  threaten  the  flank  of  the  Turkish  defenders 
of  Sari  Bair  and  seriously  menace  their  communications. 

Lying  between  the  line  of  advance  from  Suvla  Bay  to  the 
Anafarta  Ridge  and  Asma  Dere,  the  base  of  the  Australian  troops 
operating  against  Sari  Bair,  were  a  number  of  hilb,  two  of  which 
played  supremely  important  parts  in  the  fighting  of  the  next 
few  days.  They  have  been  called  Chocolate  Hill  and  Burnt 
Hill. 

It  was  in  an  action  against  Chocolate  Hill  that  the  battle 
opened.  Moving  in  a  night  attack  on  August  8,  1915,  Irish 
troops  stormed  Chocolate  Hill  and  came  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  connecting  up  with  the  Australian  division.  Then 
preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  upon  the  Anafarta  Ridge. 

From  information  obtained  subsequently  it  is  certain  that  at 
this  point  in  the  operation  the  British  troops  were  within  sight 
of  a  great  victory.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  Turkish  com- 
mander defending  the  ridge  had  less  than  one  thousand  men  at 
his  call.  Opposed  to  him,  in  the  hollow  to  the  east  of  Salt  Lake, 
was  an  entire  British  division.  So  cleverly,  however,  did  the 
Turkish  commander  handle  his  small  force  that  the  British 
commander  was  completely  deceived  and  so  marred  and  confused 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  that  he  was  not  only  relieved  of 
his  command  but  refused  a  command  anywhere  else  in  the  British 
army. 

Between  the  British  troops  and  the  Turkish  trenches  were 
about  2,000  yards  of  thick  cover.  The  original  plans  for  the 
operation  called  for  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  ridge  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  surprise.  The  Turkish  commander, 
however,  retaining  only  a  handful  of  men  in  his  trenches,  threw 
forward  into  the  thick  cover  the  major  part  of  his  force  as 
sharpshooters.    So  masterfully  were  these  eight  or  nine  hun- 
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dred  men  maneuvered  and  ao  rapidly  did  they  rally  at  points 
where  the  British  troops  attempted  to  advance,  that  they  gave 
the  impression  of  being  a  much  larger  force  than  they  were.  In 
the  circumstances  the  British  commander  became  apprehensive 
of  an  encircling  movement  and  actually  set  his  troops  to  digging 
trenches  in  the  face  of  a  force  one-tenth  of  their  number. 

On  top  of  this  loss  of  vital  time  came  a  disaster  of  equal 
consequences.  While  there  appeared  to  be  yet  time  to  retrieve 
the  blunder  of  delay  and  take  advantage  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Turkish  forces^  in  the  late  morning  of  August  9,  1915,  the 
undergrowth  in  front  of  the  advanced  Britisdi  position  on  Burnt 
Hill  either  caught  fire  or  was  set  afire  purposely  by  the  Turksk 
A  strong  wind  drove  the^  flames  directly  across  Use  BritiA^  lines 
and  finally  compelled  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  positions  that 
had  been  won  by  the  sacrifice  of  much  precious  blood.  Further- 
more, a  full  day  of  time  was  lost  because  no  advance  could  be 
made  across  tiie  burning,  smoking  stretch  of  ground  that  lay 
between  the  opposing  forces. 

Thus  disappears!  the  element  of  surprise  in  the  Suvla  Bay 
attack.  In  the  morning  of  August  10,  1915,  a  division  of 
Turkish  troops  arrived  at  the  Anafarta  Ridge  to  reenforce  the 
brave  defenders.  Reluctantly  the  allied  command  resigned  itself 
to  the  slow  and  costly  methods  of  warfare  into  which  the  strug- 
gles at  Krithia  and  Anzac  had  already  resolved  themselves. 

On  August  11,  1915,  tiie  right  wing  of  the  forces  landed  at 
Suvla  Bay  succeeded  in  working  along  the  coast  and  linking 
up  with  the  Australians  at  Asma  Dere.  They  brought  with  them 
to  the  hard4Litting  Colonials  the  first  word  of  tiie  progress  of 
the  Anafarta  operation,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  latter  to  learn  that  their  heroic  efforts  against  Sari  Bair 
had  been  largely  made  in  vain  because  of  the  failure  of  t^e  Suvla 
Bay  force  to  accomplish  its  task. 

Both  sides  then  busied  tliemselves  preparing  for  the  new  war- 
fare in  tills  region.  The  British  consolidated  their  positions 
and  on  August  15,  1915,  sent  forward  the  same  Irish  division 
that  had  captured  Chocolate  Hill  in  an  attempt  to  rush  Dublin 
Hill.    After  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  Turkish  troops  who 
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swarmed  out  of  their  trenches  to  meet  the  charsring  Irishmen, 
the  hill  was  won. 

The  Turks,  meanwhile,  were  strongly  fortifying  not  only  the 
Anafarta  Ridge  proper  but  some  of  the  hills  commanding  its 
left  flank.  Here  Hill  70  and  Hill  112  were  the  major  positions, 
and  on  August  21,  1915,  the  British  troops  moved  out  in  an 
effort  to  capture  them.  Three  brigades  of  yeomanry,  more  or 
less  raw  levies,  were  used  in  the  initial  attempt.  At  the  same 
time  the  troops  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  Suvla  Bay  forces 
were  ordered  to  carry  the  positions  directly  east  and  then  turn 
north  and  deliver  a  flank  attack  upon  Hill  112. 

The  infantry  advance  was  preceded  by  an  intense  half -hour 
bombardment  by  the  allied  fleet.  It  was  evident,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  infantry  moved  forward,  that  the  naval  bombard- 
ment had  done  little  damage  to  the  elaborate,  deep,  and  narrow 
trenches  of  tiie  enemy. 

A  portion  of  the  British  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top 
of  Hill  70.  There,  however,  they  were  greeted  by  a  terrible 
fire  from  a  battery  concealed  on  Hill  112  and  forced  to  fall  back, 
first  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  and  then,  when  the  fire 
slackened,  to  their  original  intrenched  positions.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  a  second  attack  was  launched.  It  met  witii  indifferent 
success  until  dusk,  when,  under  cover  of  the  falling  darkness, 
the  British  troops  re-formed  under  some  cover  and  in  a  new 
effort  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  they  were  subjected  to 
such  a  terrific  enfilading  fire  that  it  drove  them  back  down  the 
slope  covered  with  their  dead. 

Even  less  success  was  enjoyed  by  the  troops  making  the  as- 
sault upon  Hill  112.  The  Turkish  artillery  poured  a  curtain  of 
fire  among  the  shrubs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  effectively 
prevented  the  proposed  advance.  Farther  to  the  south  at  the 
same  time  the  Australians  were  attacking  Hill  60  of  the  Sari 
Bair  group  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Turkish  defenders  from 
its  crest.  This  small  gain  strengthened  somewhat  the  allied 
line. 
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CHAPTER    XXXYIII 

SAKI     BAIB  —  PARTIAL     WITHDRAWAL 
OF     ALLIES 

THUS  praetically  ended  the  Suyla  Bay  operation  and  its 
supporting  movements.  Much  had  been  expected  of  it  and, 
by  the  barest  margin,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  mili- 
tary men,  great  results  had  been  missed.  Just  wiiat  ultimate 
effect  its  success  in  this  operation  would  have  had  on  Uie  Galli- 
poli  campaign,  on  the  position  of  Turikey  in  the  war  and,  finally, 
upon  the  course  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  it  is  obviously  imposj»ble 
to  say.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  capture  of  Cmistan- 
tinople  would  have  brought  the  straggle  t<v  a  quick  and  dis- 
astrous end  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Central  Powers.  There 
are  others,  equally  entitled  by  experience  and  knowledge  to 
speak,  who  claim  that  it  would  have  had  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  the  final  result  And  there  is  a  third  body  of  critics 
of  opinion  that  the  capture  of  Constantinople  would  have  been 
a  disaster  for  the  Allies,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  opened 
up  vast  questions  of  age-long  standing  that  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  wide  dissension  between  England,  Russia,  and 
France. 

There  is  another  and  no  less  interesting  phase  of  the  Suvla 
Bay  operation  that  will  one  day  be  studied  with  care.  In  this 
crucial  attack  a  reliance  was  placed  upon  raw  troops  who  had  seen 
little  or  no  actual  fighting.  It  was,  in  a  way,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  patriotic  youths,  rallying  to  the  colors  at  their  country's 
need,  although  without  previous  training,  could  in  a  few  months 
be  made  more  than  a  match  for  the  obligatory  military  service 
troops  of  the  Continental  system.  Fighting  in  rough  country, 
often  separated  from  their  companions  and  frequently  without 
the  guidance  of  officers,  these  raw  troops  failed  to  accomplish 
the  task  set  them,  not  through  lack  of  bravery,  but  rather  through 
lack  of  the  very  experience  that  the  compulsory  military  train- 
ing system  gives  the  youth  of  the  Continental  countries. 
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Some  extremely  interesting  details  of  the  preparation  for 
the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay  have  been  given  by  a  correspondent 
who  was  permitted  to  be-  present,  but  who,  like  all  except 
a  few  officers  of  General  Ian  Hamilton's  immediate  staff,  was  kept 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  exact  location  of  the  spot  selected. 

"It  has  long  been  obvious  that  some  new  landing  on  a  vast 
scale  was  about  to  be  attempted,''  he  wrote,  "and  surmise  has 
therefore  been  ripe  as  to  the  exact  point  on  which  the  blow 
would  fall.  It  was  hoped  to  take  the  Turk  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  to  obtain  a  firm  foothold  on  the  shore  before  he  could 
bring  up  his  reenf  orcements.  In  this  it  would  seem  as  if  we  have 
been  successful,  for  two  divisions  were  yesterday  (August  7, 
1915)  put  ashore  almost  witiliout  opposition.  The  enemy  prob- 
ably had  accurate  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  large  reenforce- 
ments,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  movements  of  troops 
unknown  in  the  Near  East,  and  his  airmen  have  frequently  flown 
over  our  camps.  He  knew,  therefore,  we  were  preparing  to 
strike,  but  on  the  vital  point  as  to  where  the  blow  would  fall 
he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant. 

"No  one  who  has  not  seen  a  landing  of  a  large  army  on  a 
hostile  shore  can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
preparation  work  and  rehearsal  which  must  precede  any  such 
movement.    For  three  weeks  this  has  been  going  on  incessantly. 

"For  many  days  past  a  division  has  been  practicing  embark- 
ing and  disembarking  until  every  officer  and  every  man  knew 
the  exact  role  he  had  to  play.  Nothing  has  in  fact  been  left 
to  chance,  all  the  preparations  being  worked  out  to  the  minutest 
detail. 

"On  the  morning  of  August  6,  1915, 1  was  told  to  hold  myself 
in  readiness  to  embark  that  evening  for  an  unknown  destina- 
tion, which  would  not  be  disclosed  to  me  until  after  I  got  on 
board  the  transport.  There  was  general  rejoicing  among  the 
troops  when  it  became  known  that  the  period  of  preparation 
was  at  length  passed  and  that  the  hour  for  action  had  at  last 
arrived. 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  August  6,  1915,  the  work  of  em- 
barking proceeded   without  a   stop.     Dense  masses   of  fully 
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equipped  infantry,  each  carrying  two  days'  rations,  and  tin 
dishes  strapped  on  their  knapsacks,  moved  down  to  the  quay 
and  were  there  embarked.  The  troops  seemed  in  excellent  spirits 
and  full  of  fight.  They  were  cracking  jokes  and  singing  many 
familiar  songs,  the  favorite  of  which  seemed  to  be  a  blending  of 
Tipperary'  with  *Are  We  Downhearted?'  Which  query  was 
answered  by  a  deaf^ng  roar  of  *No!' " 

In  writing  of  the  country  around  Suvla  Bay  the  same  cor- 
respondent said: 

*The  country  is  in  fact  terrible ;  the  hills  are  an  awful  jumble, 
with  no  r^ular  formation,  but  broken  up  into  vall^rs,  dongas^ 
ravines,  and  partly  bare  sandstone,  and  partly  covered  with 
d^ise  shrub.  In  places  there  are  sheer  precipices  over  which  it 
is  impcNSsible  to  climb  and  down  which  a  false  step  may  send 
you  ^ding  several  hundreds  of  feet." 

Finally,  deeply  illuminating  is  the  official  commimiqu6 
published  in  England  on  August  26,  1916,  regarding  the 
operations  in  early  August.  The  most  striking  paragraphs 
follow: 

"Veiy  severe  and  continuous  fighting,  with  heavy  losses  to 
both  sides,  has  resulted.  Our  forces  have  not  yet  gained  the 
objectives  at  which  ihey  were  aiming  in  sphere  eight,  though 
they  have  made  a  decided  advance  toward  them  and  have  greatly 
increased  the  area  in  our  possession. 

"The  attack  from  Anzac  after  a  series  of  desperately  con- 
tested actions,  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  Sari  Bair  and 
Chunuk  Bair  Ridge,  which  are  the  dominating  positions  on  this 
area,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  attack  from  Suvla  Bay  did 
not  make  the  progress  which  was  counted  upon,  the  troops  from 
Anzac  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  actual 
crest,  and  after  repeating  counterattacks,  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  positions  close  below  it/' 

And  the  communique  ends  up  with  the  significant  sentence: 

''But  these  facts  must  not  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that 
the  true  objective  has  been  gained  or  that  further  serious  and 
costly  efforts  will  not  be  required  before  a  decisive  victory  is 
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Picturesque  accounts  of  the  fighting  by  the  Australian  troops 
for  Sari  Bair  on  August  6,  7,  and  8,  1915,  have  been  written 
by  an  eyewitness  of  the  fighting.  Speaking  of  the  few  mo- 
ments before  the  fighting,  he  said: 

''Meanwhile  the  combined  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
braced  for  the  desperate  night  attack  that  had  been  decided  upon. 
The  men  had  long  been  waiting  for  this  hour  to  arrive. 

"Strict  orders  were  given  that  not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired; 
the  bayonet  alone  was  to  be  used.  Exactly  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Friday  night  a  brigade  clambered  over  their  trenches  and  furi- 
ously charged  the  Turkish  line  amid  loud  cheers,  bayoneting  all 
the  enemy  found  therein.  The  Turks,  taken  apparently  quite 
unawares,  fired  wildly  and  were  unable  to  check  the  advance. 

"Thus  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  enemy  nearest  the  sea  were  in 
our  hands  and  the  way  was  thus  cleared  for  the  main  advance. 
The  New  Zealanders  stopped  only  to  take  breath  and  then  pur- 
sued their  victorious  career,  rushing  in  succession  the  old  No.  3 
outpost,  'Bauchop's  Hill,'  and  other  Turkish  positions.  The  na- 
tive Maoris  entered  into  the  charge  with  great  dash,  making  tiie 
darkness  of  the  night  hideous  with  their  wild  war  cries,  and 
striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Turks  with  the  awful 
vigor  with  which  they  used  their  bayonets  and  the  butt  end  of 
their  rifles. 

"The  darkness  of  the  night,  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  shell  fire  with  which  the  enemy  had  smothered  every 
available  bit  of  ground,  with  his  deadly  snipers,  delayed  the  main 
advance  somewhat  after  these  preliminary  positions  had  been 
successfully  rushed,  for  every  hill  and  spur  had  to  be  picketed 
to  keep  down  the  fire  from  lurking  marksmen  left  in  the  rear  of 
our  advancing  columns.  The  fighting  throughout  the  night 
was  continuous,  for  amid  these  gloomy  ravines  the  Turks  offered 
courageous  and  despairing  resistance  to  the  Australians,  the 
New  Zealanders  and  Maoris,  and  many  bloody  encounters,  the 
details  of  which  will  never  be  known,  were  fought  in  the  dark 
hours  which  preceded  a  still  more  eventful  dawn." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX 

AGGRE6SIVE     TURKISH     M  0  VE  M  E  N  T  S— 0  P  I  N  I  0  N 

IN     ENGLAND— CHANGE     IN 

COMMAND 

WITH  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops  from  Anzac  Cove 
and  Suvla  Bay,  Hie  Turks  were  free  to  concentrate  all  their 
forces  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  in  the  south  Against  tiie  British 
and  French  forces  that  were  still  intrenched  on  a  line  running 
roughly  from  Y  Beach  on  the  ^gean  Sea  to  Eereves  Dere  on  the 
Dardanelles^  skirting  the  slopes  that  led  up  to  the  town  of  Krithia 
and  the  heights  of  Achi  Baba. 

Immediately  the  Turks  began  to  transfer  the  guns  and  men 
that  had  been  used  against  the  northern  position.  Obviously 
such  a  transf^  in  difikult  country  witii  few  roads  and  a  re- 
stricted front  took  considerable  time.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  and  French  in  front  of  Krithia  were  not  inactive.  They 
countered  constantly  against  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of  the 
enemy.  Although  few  infantry  attacks  were  engaged  in,  bomb 
and  mine  warfare  for  the  improvement  of  the  allied  positions 
and  the  prevention  of  fresh  inroads  by  the  Turks  was  an  al- 
most constant  affair. 

Fortunately  for  the  safety  and  subsequent  plans  of  the  AlKes, 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  at  that  time  of  the  year  was  rendered 
most  difficult  for  offensive  fighting.  Heavy  rains  and  conse- 
quent floods  make  the  country  almost  impassable  for  tiie  move- 
ment of  big  guns  or  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  face  of  a 
determined  defense. 

But  while  the  position  of  the  allied  troops  in  the  hills  away 
from  the  fringe  of  coast  was  becoming  desperate,  at  or  near 
the  beaches  they  could  enjoy  practical  immunity  except  from 
a  few  long-range  Turkish  batteries.  The  powerful  guns  of  the 
allied  warships  so  far  outranged  and  outweighed  anything  the 
Turks  could  bring  into  the  field  about  Krithia  and  Achi  Baba  that 
the  allied  troops  could  lie  sheltered  under  their  protection. 
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This  fact  undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  the  astonishing 
success  of  the  reembarkation  operations  here,  as  it  had  at  the 
two  northern  bases.  The  chief  danger  to  the  allied  troops  about 
Krithia  was  in  the  retreat  over  the  few  miles  that  separated 
them  from  the  embarkation  beaches. 

Finally,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  Turks  became  so  heavy 
that  there  was  very  real  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the 
allied  troops  still  left  on  the  peninsula.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  ever  intended  to  maintain  the  positions  won  in  the  south  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  this  time.  Some  observers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  England's  desire  to  construct  on  the  terri- 
tory in  her  possession  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  a 
second  Gibraltar,  commanding  at  least  one  end  of  the  important 
waterway.  German  opinion  held  that  it  had  been  agreed  between 
the  Entente  Powers  in  the  event  of  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles 
that  the  land  commanding  the  waterway  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  three  countries,  each  dominating  a  stretch — probably  Russia 
in  Constantinople,  England  at  the  Narrows,  and  France  in 
between. 

However  that  may  be,  any  intention  of  hanging  on  to  the 
territory  captured  in  the  south  was  soon  to  be  impracticable. 
By  the  first  of  the  year,  1916,  the  Turks  were  hotly  pressing 
the  allied  troops  to  the  left  of  Krithia  and  it  became  imperative 
to  shorten  the  line. 

Favored  by  the  floods  and  the  fact  that,  despite  the  knowledge 
of  the  Turks  that  a  reembarkation  had  been  decided  upon,  they 
did  not  know  exactly  when  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  the  retire- 
ment was  effected  with  small  loss.  On  the  nights  of  January 
8-9,  1916,  the  men  were  embarked  from  the  beaches  at  the  north 
of  Sedd-el-Bahr  under  the  guns  of  th^  British  and  French 
fleet. 

At  the  last  moment  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  eleven 
British  guns  away.  Reluctantly  it  was  decided  to  destroy  them 
and  they  were  rendered  useless  by  the  last  troops  leaving  the 
peninsula.  Similarly  the  Fr^ch  were  compelled  to  abandon 
six  heavy  pieces.  Immense  stores  were  burned  and  all  the  build- 
ings, piers,  etc.,  erected  by  the  allied  troops  blown  up. 
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While  the  Allies'  offensive  was  beginning  to  wane  at  Gallipoli, 
an  interesting  incident  developed  at  Constantinople  which  gives 
some  idea  of  the  high  tension  existing  there  at  the  time«  The 
story  is  best  told  in  the  original  words  of  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  an 
American  newspaper  correspondent,  who  in  a  dispatch  dated 
August  17,  1915,  first  gave  tiie  news  to  the  New  York  '*Worid." 
He  wrote: 

**The  following  is  the  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau,  the  American  Ambassador,  intervened  in  favor  of  2,000 
English  and  French  civilians  whom  Enver  Pasha  had  decided 
to  expose  to  the  bombardment  of  the  allied  fleet  at  Gallipoli : 

"The  decision  had  not  only  heesn  taken,  but  every  detail  had 
been  covertly  prepared  for  its  carrying  out  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  on  the  previous  evening  Mr.  Morgenthau  learned 
of  it.  He  at  once  telephoned  to  Enver  Pasha  and  secured  from 
him  a  promise  that  women  and  children  should  be  spared.  A 
second  request,  that  the  execution  of  the  order  be  delayed  until 
the  following  Thursday,  was  only  granted  after  the  ambassador 
had  assured  Enver  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  Tur^ 
key  had  ever  made  to  carry  it  out  without  first  advising  the 
powers  interested. 

''Mr.  Morgenthau  at  once  telegraphed  to  France  and  England 
by  way  of  Washington,  and  no  reply  having  arrived  by  Wed- 
nesday morning,  again  telephoned  to  the  War  Minister,  in- 
sisting on  being  received  in  personal  audience. 

"  'I  have  not  a  single  moment  left  vacant  until  four  o'clock, 
at  which  time  I  must  attend  a  Council  of  the  Ministers,^  was 
the  reply. 

"'But  unless  you  have  received  me  by  four  o'clock,'  Mr. 
Morgenthau  replied,  'I  will  come  out  and  enter  the  Council  of 
Ministers  myself,  when  I  shall  insist  upon  talking  to  you.' 

"An  appointment  was  therefore  granted  for  three  o'clock,  and 
after  a  long  argument  Enver  Pasha  was  persuaded  to  agree  to 
send  only  twenty-five  French  and  twenty-five  English  to  Galli- 
poli 'as  a  demonstration,'  the  War  Minister  arguing  that  any 
farther  retraction  would  weaken  discipline.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  send  only  the  youngest  men,  and  Bedri  Bey,  the  Constanti- 
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nople  chief  of  police,  was  at  once  sent  for  in  order  that  he  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  new  limitation  of  the  decision.  But  he 
at  once  protested.  *I  don't  want  to  send  a  lot  of  boys  down 
there.  I  want  to  send  down  notables.  You  have  tricked  me/ 
he  declared,  turning  to  the  ambassador. 

"Next  morning  the  ambassador  attended  personally  to  the  go- 
ing aboard  of  the  twenty-five  French  and  twenty-five  English 
who  had  been  finally  selected.  For  all  that,  they  knew  the 
original  orders  to  expose  them  to  the  fire  of  the  fleet  were  to 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  the  farewell  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  at  the  Golden  Horn  pier  was  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting ever  enacted  at  Constantinople.  At  the  last  minute 
one  of  the  British  ministers,  who  still  remained  at  Constanti- 
nople, volunteered  to  go  along  in  order  that  he  might  offer  spirit- 
ual consolation  should  they  eventually  face  death,  and  a  young 
Englishman  was  released  in  his  place.  Mr.  Morgenthau  insisted 
that  the  party  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hoffman  Phillip,  First 
Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy. 

"On  their  arrival  at  Gallipoli  they  were  imprisoned  in  two 
empty  houses  and  informed  that  the  allied  fleet  was  expected  any 
moment  to  resume  its  bombardment.  The  city  had  been  under 
fire  for  several  days,  and  was  almost  completely  deserted.  No 
provision  had  been  made  for  their  subsistence.  During  the  days 
which  followed  the  fifty  men  suffered  considerable  hardships, 
but  at  last  orders  came  from  Constantinople  for  all  fifty  to  be 
returned  and  released.^' 

Meanwhile  a  curious  hardening  of  public  opinion  regard- 
ing the  Dardanelles  was  taking  place  in  England,  which  in 
the  course  of  time  was  destined  to  have  an  all-important  in- 
fluence on  the  operations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Before 
the  Suvla  Bay  landing  there  had  been  considerable  but  mild 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  had  been  un- 
dertaken and  carried  out.  Close  upon  the  early  successes  of  the 
naval  bombardment  there  had  been  an  unjustified  public  op- 
timism. Then  came  weeks  of  pessimism  following  that  black  day 
when  three  battleships  were  sent  to  the  bottom  almost  at  one 
blow. 
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Subsequent  events  and  the  false  color  given  to  them  by  the 
official,  but  especially  the  unofficial,  accounts  served  to  hearten 
the  British  public  for  a  time.  Then  came  Winston  ChurchilFs 
famous  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  Sir  Ian  Hamiltcm^s  forces 
being  ^^only  a  few  miles  from  a  great  victory/'  such  as  would  have 
a  determining  effect  upcm  the  outccmie  of  the  war.  This  was 
followed  hy  many  absurd  bat  circumstantial  reports  ^at  tiie 
DardaneUes  had  actually  been  forced  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reasons,  the  news  was  being  withheld  by  the  Government. 

A  litUe  later  there  came  news  of  the  arrival  of  German  sub- 
marines off  Gallipoli  and  of  the  sinking  of  two  more  battleships. 
This  was  followed  by  unofficial  intimation  that  tiie  majcHr  fleet 
had  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  waters  about  the  peninsula 
and  that  the  forces  (m  land  were  in  a  measure  cut  off  and  depend- 
ent upon  smaller  vessels  for  naval  support  and  supply. 

At  this  point  criticism  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign  became 
more  pronounced  and  daring  in  many  quarters  in  E^ngland.  The 
public  was  ripe  for  it  and  many  openly  expressed  their  regret 
that  it  had  ever  been  entered  upon.  Then  came  the  Suvla  Bay 
landing,  and  affairs  rapidly  moved  to  a  climax. 

The  Suvla  Bay  attempt,  like  all  of  the  other  operations  at 
Gallipoli,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  excessive  optimism.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  surprise  and  the  pubUc  in  England  were 
kept  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  preparations,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  prevent  a  leakage  with  thousands  of  troops  being 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Even  after  the  landing  and  the  fighting 
were  well  over,  little  or  no  news  was  allowed  to  get  into  the 
papers.  Finally  there  came  a  long  dispatch  from  the  United 
States,  which,  curiously  enough,  the  British  censor  passed,  tell- 
ing of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Turk,  the  complete  success  of  the 
Suvla  Bay  maneuver,  and  intimating  that  the  forcing  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  now  but  a  question  of  a  few  days. 

This  amazing  dispatch,  in  which  there  was  of  course  no  truth, 
was  printed  in  the  leading  English  papers,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  unthinking  public  and  even  a  portion  of  the  more  intelligent 
classes  swallowed  it  whole.  The  news  came  just  at  the  time  of 
the  blackest  week  of  the  war  up  to  that  time,  from  the  British 
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point  of  view,  when  the  Germans  were  racing  to  the  end  of  their 
remarkable  drive  against  the  Russians  and  the  czar's  great  for- 
tresses were  falling  like  packs  of  cards  before  the  furious  on- 
slaughts of  the  Teuton  forces. 

But  with  the  arrival  and  publication  in  England  of  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton's  account,  and  the  declaration  by  him  that  the  ends 
aimed  at  had  not  been  achieved,  it  soon  was  realized  that  even 
this  great  attempt,  upon  which  so  much  had  been  builded,  had 
failed.  Depression  became  universal,  and  there  were  for  the 
first  time  responsible  demands  that  the  whole  expedition  be 
abandoned. 

This  question  of  the  total  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  was  a  tremendous  problem  for  England.  In- 
volved in  it  was  the  great  question  of  her  prestige,  not  only 
among  her  millions  of  Mohammedan  subjects,  but  also  in  the 
Balkans,  then  rapidly  moving  to  a  decision.  Turkey  was  the 
only  Mohammedan  power  still  boasting  independence,  and  for 
Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  herself  bested  in  an  attempt  to 
defeat  her  was  likely  to  have  far-reaching  and  serious  results 
throughout  India  and  Egypt,  where  Great  Britain's  ability  to 
hold  what  she  had  won  was  dependent  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  very  prestige  now  in  danger. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  urging  the  abandonment  of  the  Dar- 
danelles campaign  was  the  urgent  need  for  troops  elsewhere.  It 
was  declared  that  it  was  absurd  folly  to  be  wasting  troops  at 
Gallipoli  when  the  western  front  was  being  starved  for  men. 
Furthermore  there  were  rapidly  accumulating  evidences  that  the 
Entente  Powers  were  soon  to  be  compelled  to  fight  on  a  new  and 
important  front. 

About  this  time  Germany  began  her  preparations  for  a  final 
attack  upon  Serbia.  Try  as  the  Allies  might,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  force  an  agreement  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  those  parts  of  Macedonia  won  from 
the  Turk  in  the  First  Balkan  War,  and  taken  from  the  Bulgar  by 
the  Serbians  in  the  second.  Germany,  taking  advantage  of  these 
irreconcilable  differences,  was  about  to  launch  a  heavy  attack 
from  the  north  upon  the  kingdom  of  aged  Peter. 
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In  these  circumstances  there  came  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  common  with  the  French  Government,  the  question  of 
Just  how  great  an  obligation  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  two 
great  powers.  Serbia  certainly  looked  to  them  to  assist  her  with 
all  their  strength,  and  at  the  height  of  the  agitation  Sir  Edward 
Grey  made  a  public  declaration  that  in  every  circumstance  Serbia 
could  look  to  England  for  unlimited  support. 

It  was  when  those  who  knew  began  to  discuss  the  question  of 
where  Great  Britain  was  to  find  the  military  force  to  make  good 
Grey's  pledge  to  Serbia  that  the  Dardanelles  campaign  came  in 
for  hot  criticism.  It  was  known  that  few,  if  any,  fully  trained 
troops  were  available  in  England  for  a  fresh  campaign.  Indeed, 
as  matters  ultimately  worked  out,  it  was  France  who  found  the 
bulk  of  the  force  that  was  hurried  to  Saloniki  when  Bulgaria 
declared  war  on  Serbia  and  joined  in  the  Austro-German  attack 
upon  the  Balkan  kingdom.  Later,  under  French  pressure,  Eng- 
land withdrew  40,000  of  her  troops  from  the  western  front  and 
rushed  them  off  to  Saloniki,  but  much  too  late  to  succor  Serbia. 

Finally,  so  powerful  became  the  influences  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  retire  from  the  Dardanelles  with  as  much  grace 
as  possible  that  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  asked. 
Probably  the  inside  truth  of  the  affair  will  not  be  known  for 
some  years,  but  it  later  developed  that  there  was  considerable 
friction  between  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and  the  British  War  Office  at 
the  time.  Sir  Ian,  it  is  known,  laid  a  large  part  of  blame  for 
the  failure  at  the  Strait  to  the  fact  that  Earl  Kitchener  did  not 
send  him  large  reenforcements  that  were  expressly  promised. 
At  any  rate  he  was  against  a  withdrawal  from  Gallipoli  in  the 
circumstances  and  in  favor  of  a  swift  and  overwhelming  assault 
with  all  the  troops  and  forces  that  could  be  gathered.  He  was 
still  firmly  convinced  that  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  was 
possible  and  probable. 

Just  what  were  the  relations  between  France  and  England, 
and  especially  how  they  each  regarded  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign in  the  winter  of  1915,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
degree  of  assurance.  It  is  known,  however,  that  there  were 
serious  differences  of  opinion,  not  only  among  the  more  influ- 
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ential  men  in  both  Paris  and  London,  but  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Obviously,  the  British  were  the  more  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
project,  which  had  been  entered  upon  with  so  much  confid^ioe 
and  enthusiasm.  It  was  distinctly  a  British  operati(xi,  although 
tiie  French  Government  had  given  its  unqualified  approval  at 
the  start  and  had  loyally  oontributed  all  the  troops  it  could 
spare.  But  the  plans  had  beoi  drawn  up  in  London  and  had  been 
worked  out  by  British  commanders;  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
failure  was  a  c<mfession  of  British,  not  French,  incompetency. 
It  was  a  blow  at  British  prestige  such  as  had  not  been  dealt  since 
the  early  disasters  of  the  Boer  War. 

While  the  whole  question  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign  was  being 
reconsidered  there  occurred  something  that  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  subsequent  events  in  that  part  of  the  war  area  and  else- 
where. The  defeat  of  the  Russians  while  the  French  and  British 
troops  were  unable,  through  lack  of  preparation  and  foresight, 
to  carry  on  an  energetic  offensive  that  might  have  drawn  the 
Germans  f rcMn  their  Slav  prey,  convinced  all  the  allied  Govern- 
ments that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  thorough  revision  of  their 
system  of  cooperation.  In  short,  if  the  war  was  to  be  won  and 
each  of  the  Entente  Powers  was  tx>  escape  a  sepuate  defeat 
while  the  others  were  doomed  to  a  forced  inactivity,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  their  military,  economic,  and  financial  affairs  should  be 
so  coordinated  and  administered  that  they  should  be  directed 
with  one  object  only  in  view — ^the  winning  of  the  war. 

For  this  purpose  representatives  of  the  allied  powers  met  in 
Paris  and  discussed  plans.  One  of  the  first  results  of  these  dis- 
cussions was  to  be  seen  in  the  military  field.  The  armies  of 
France  and  England  in  the  field  became,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, one.  The  supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  France 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  French 
army. 

General  French,  who  had  been  only  nominally  under  the  orders 
of  the  French  commander  in  chief,  retired  from  command  of  the 
British  army  in  France  and  one  of  his  subordinates.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  took  his  place.    Similarly,  in  the  southwestern  theatre  of 
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the  war,  where  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  in  supreme  command,  the 
leadership  passed  to  France,  Hamilton  resigning  and  his  place 
being  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Monro.  When  the  British  and  French 
troops  from  Gallipoli  were  ultimately  landed  at  Saloniki  the 
supreme  conamand  of  the  allied  forces  in  that  theatre  of  war  was 
given  to  General  Sarrail  of  the  French  army. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  the  influence  of  France,  and  of  Joflfre  indi- 
vidually, was  thrown  into  the  scales  at  these  Paris  meetings 
against  a  continuance  of  the  Dardanelles  operations.  French 
public  opinion  was  strongly  in  favor  of  sending  immediate  succor 
to  the  Serbians.  So  strong,  in  fact,  was  this  public  opinion  that, 
when  the  expected  help  failed  to  arrive,  it  forced  the  immediate 
downfall  of  Delcass4  and  the  ultimate  resignation  of  the  French 
Cabinet. 

Soon  after  Kitchener  returned  to  London  from  these  Paris 
conferences  a  sensation  was  caused  by  tiie  announcement  that 
he  was  leaving  the  War  Office  temporarily  and  would  undertake 
an  important  mission  in  the  Near  East.  Ultimately  it  developed 
that  this  important  mission  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
first-hand  examination  of  the  problems  confronting  the  British 
commander  in  withdrawing  his  force  from  Gallipoli  and  a  study 
of  the  field  into  which  it  was  proposed  to  transfer,  not  only  these 
troops,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others. 

Probably  no  high  officer  of  the  British  army  was  more  fitted 
for  the  mission.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  Kitchener's  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  War  Office  during  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented difficulty,  no  one  can  deny  his  success  in  India  and  Egypt. 
With  those  commands  had  necessarily  gone  an  exhaustive  study 
of  military  operations  that  might  conceivably  have  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  protection  of  British  prestige  and  power  in  the 
Mohanmiedan  world. 

Thus  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Near  East  and  he 
brought  back  to  London  an  encouraging  report.  Even  high 
military  opinion  in  England  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops  from  Gallipoli  could  not  be 
effected  without  terrible  losses.  Some  even  held  that  it  would 
be  better  and  less  costly  in  human  lives  to  leave  the  troops  there 
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on  the  defensive  until  the  end  of  the  war  than  to  attempt  to  get 
them  out  of  the  death  hole  into  which  they  had  been  dumped. 

This,  however,  was  not  Lord  Kitchener's  idea.  He  reported 
that  they  could  be  wittidrawn,  not,  it  was  tnie,  without  heavy 
losses,  but  at  a  cost  much  smaller  than  the  general  estimate. 
This  conclusion  he  came  to  after  an  examination  on  the  spot,  and 
subsequent  events,  as  we  shall  see,  more  than  justified  his  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 

Once  having  made  up  its  mind  to  risk  tiie  loss  of  prestige  in- 
volved and  withdraw  tiie  army  fixMn  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  tiie 
British  Government  acted  with  speed  and  intelligence.  It  turned 
ihe  difficult  task  over  to  General  Sir  Charles  Monro,  whose  subse- 
quent accomi^ishment  of  the  operations  earned  him  tiie  admira- 
tion of  every  military  man  throughout  the  world. 

General  Sir  Charles  Monro's  job  was  difficult  and  dangerous 
Plough  for  any  man.  In  liie  ft^ee  of  an  enemy  numbering  some- 
thing like  80,000  men,  ak>ng  a  line  of  20,000  yards,  he  had  to 
withdraw  an  almost  equal  number  of  men  with  their  stores, 
trucks,  ammunition,  guns,  etc.  Only  by  the  greatest  of  good 
fortune  could  he  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  surprise. 

Moreover,  the  enemy  had  been  tremendously  encouraged  and 
emboldened  by  the  successful  defense  which  they  had  offered  to 
all  the  allied  assaults  of  the  previous  year.  Their  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  had  been  stirred  by  the  Turkish,  Austrian,  and  Ger- 
man press,  and  their  pride  quickened  by  the  thick  crop  of  rumors 
that  the  Allies  were  finally  about  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

In  many  places  the  French  and  British  trenches  were  separated 
by  less  than  fifty  yards  from  the  Turkish  defenders.  In  few 
cases  were  they  more  than  500  yards  distant.  Furthermore,  the 
Turkish  positions  overlooked  the  allied  troops,  being  in  almost 
every  case  on  higher  ground.  And  finally  the  Suvla  Bay  and 
Anzac  regions,  the  points  from  which  the  troops  would  have  to 
be  embarked,  were  all  within  artillery  range  and  often  within 
rifle  range  of  the  enemy. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  General  Monro  and  his  subordinate 
officers  to  conduct  the  preparations  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  in  secret.    That  is  to  say  the  exact  day  decided  upon  was 
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kept  a  secret  from  all  except  the  highest  officers.  For  it  was  not 
possible  to  keep  from  the  Turks  entirely  the  knowledge  of  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  of  the  allied 
troops.  Too  much  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion in  France  and  England  for  that. 

Eventually,  Monday,  December  19, 1915,  was  decided  upon  for 
the  critical  operation.  With  all  possible  secrecy  a  great  fleet  of 
transports  was  gathered  at  Mudros  Bay  and,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  fleet  of  warships — ^the  strongest  that  had  approached 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  since  the  arrival  of  the  German  sub- 
marines in  the  neighborhood — sailed  for  Suvla  Bay  and  Anzac 
Cove. 

It  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  allied  troops  from  these  two 
bases  before  attempting  the  perhaps  more  difficult  task  of  getting 
the  force  away  from  the  Krithia  region.  Indeed,  after  the 
troops  had  been  safely  extricated  from  the  northern  bases  it  was 
officially  announced  in  London  that  the  Allies  would  continue  to 
hold  the  base  won  in  the  south.  This  proved,  however,  to  be 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  literary  demonstration  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  none  too  credulous  Turk  from  the  real  purpose 
of  the  allied  command. 

While  the  fleet  of  transports  and  warships  was  approaching 
the  two  bases  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  troops  at  Anzac  and  the  British  troops  at  Suvla  were 
hastily  preparing  for  leaving.  Among  the  colonial  troops  there 
was  the  keenest  regret  in  thus  relinquishing  what  had  been  so 
hardly  won  at  the  price  of  so  many  precious  lives.  To  the 
Australians  the  operations  at  Anzac  will  always  remain  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  military  feat  in  their  his- 
tory. To  be  sure  they  fought  in  numbers  and  with  conspicuous 
bravery  throughout  the  Boer  War ;  but  Anzac  was  an  operation 
all  their  own,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  by  them  as  a 
distinct  military  organization.  They  had  won  undying  fame  and 
unstinted  praise  from  the  highest  military  authorities,  and  the 
success  of  the  operation  in  that  part  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
had  become  a  matter  affecting  their  pride.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Australians,  if  they  could  have  had  their  choice  in  the  matter. 
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would  have  fought  to  the  last  man  rather  than  have  reembarked 
on  that  December  morning. 

Such  supplies  as  it  was  thought  possible  to  take  away  without 
endangering  the  success  of  the  operation  were  prepared  for  re- 
moval. The  things  that  must  be  left  were  gathered  together  in 
great  piles  ready  for  destruction.  Naturally  it  was  proposed  to 
leave  the  Turk  as  little  as  possible  over  which  to  crow — he  would 
be  jubilant  enough  over  the  withdrawal  without  becoming  the 
heir  of  any  great  quantity  of  valuaMe  stores. 


CHAPTER    XL 


ABANDONMENT     OF     DARDANELLES  — 
ARMENIAN     ATROCITIES 

FINALLY,  by  midnight  of  Sunday,  all  was  ready.  Just  after 
that  hour  the  allied  troops  on  shore  at  Anzac  and  Suvla  Bay 
could  see  the  dark  forms  of  the  warships  and  the  transports  as 
they  dropped  anchor  close  inshore.  If  they  had  listened  atten- 
tively they  might  have  heard  the  soft  splash  of  the  hundreds 
of  muffled  oars  as  they  slowly  propelled  the  ships^  boats  toward 
the  beaches. 

On  shore  preparations  were  being  made  to  repel  a  hurricane 
attack  by  the  Turks.  For  it  was  felt  that  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
got  knowledge  of  the  contemplated  withdrawal  they  would  at- 
tack with  unprecedented  fury  and  make  good  Enver  Pasha's 
oft-repeated  boast  that  they  would  "drive  the  Allies  into  the 
sea." 

But,  though  the  British  troops  waited,  the  expected  attack 
never  came.  Finally,  just  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Australians  exploded  a  large  mine  at  Russell's  Top,  between 
the  two  systems  of  trenches,  and  made  a  strong  demonstration 
as  if  about  to  initiate  a  big  offensive.  At  the  same  time  the 
work  of  embarkation  began  and  continued  with  all  haste  for  the 
next  four  hours.    By  daybreak  most  of  the  stores  were  aboard 
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and  men  were  rapidly  leaving  the  beaches.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  last  of  them  were  taken  off.  Before  these  last  men  left  they 
set  fire  to  the  stores  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  carry  away. 
When  they  were  safely  in  the  boats  the  allied  warships  opened 
up  an  intense  fire  on  the  docks,  buildings,  trucks,  gun  carriages, 
and  the  few  big  pieces  that  were  still  ashore. 

It  was  only  then,  apparently,  that  the  Turks  awoke  to  the  real 
progress  of  events.  Immediately  from  every  Turkish  battery  a 
hurricane  of  shells  was  poured  into  the  deserted  Allies'  base. 
Those  within  range  turned  their  fire  upon  the  allied  fleet,  now 
swiftly  disappearing  from  sight  in  the  thin  haze  that  hung  over 
the  waters  of  the  JEgean  Sea.  Finally,  thousands  of  the  Ottoman 
troops,  with  cries  of  joy  and  triumph,  came  pouring  down  the 
steep  slopes  to  the  shore,  swarmed  into  the  deserted  British 
trenches,  and  searched  ever  nook  and  comer  for  booty. 

That  the  British  were  able  to  effect  these  withdrawals  \/ith 
only  insignificant  losses  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  features 
of  the  entire  war.  As  Lord  Kitchener  subsequently  remarked, 
he  had  formed  the  opinion  when  on  the  spot  that  the  withdrawals 
could  be  made  without  serious  loss,  but  he  never  looked  for  such 
good  fortune  as  was  enjoyed  by  Sir  Charles  Monro  and  his 
troops. 

Of  course  the  Turkish  accounts  of  the  operations  differ  radi- 
cally from  the  allied  accounts.  They  speak  of  the  capture  of 
immense  stores,  of  an  allied  withdrawal  under  pressure,  etc., 
but  all  the  available  facts  would  seem  to  point  to  reliance  on 
the  brief  British  account,  allowing  for  a  natural  desire  to  be- 
little the  importance  of  the  whole  affair  and  to  dismiss  it  with 
as  scant  public  notice  as  was  possible. 

Highly  significant,  as  showing  the  serious  state  of  public  opin- 
ion in  England  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign, were  the  published  statements  of  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Ashmead-Bartlett  was  in  the  nature  of  an  official  eyewitness  of 
the  major  part  of  the  operations  at  the  Strait,  although  the 
British  War  Office  took  no  responsibility  for  his  opinions  or 
statements.  It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  British  authorities 
that  there  should  be  no  newspaper  correspondents  on  the  spot. 
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but  finaBy,  as  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  united  press 
of  Great  Britain,  it  was  agreed  that  one  man  should  be  allowed 
on  the  scene  and  tiiat  his  dispatches  should  be  syndicated  among 
the  papers  sharingr  the  expense  of  his  work.  Aahnaead-Bartlett 
was  the  man  selected  for  the  unique  task. 

His  dispatches  from  the  Dardandles  were  censored  on  the  spot 
and  again  in  London,  so  they  did  not  peeseaa  much  information 
of  direct  value.  It  was  when  he  returned  to  London  and  was  in  a 
degree  free  from  restraint  that  he  wrote  frankly.  His  remaiica 
are  quoted  in  part  because  they  are  tiie  best,  perhaps  the  only, 
unprejudiced  opinion  on  the  operatiom  from  a  British  point 
of  view. 

Writing  in  the  midctte  of  October,  ldl5,  he  strongly  advised 
the  abandonment  of  the  campaign,  ''whidi,''  he  says,  'if  it  ever 
had  any  hope  of  success,  now  is  complrtely  robbed  of  it"  In 
his  opinion,  giving  up  l^e  campaign  woald  net  hurt  the  Allies' 
prestige  in  the  Balkans,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  prestige 
had  ^been  redueed  te  nil'*  by  the  Foreign  Office,  loquacmis  poli- 
ticians, and  faulty  dipknnacy. 

Speaking  of  the  nulitary  operatiois  at  tbe  Dordan^es,  after 
paying  the  highest  tribute  to  the  ability  and  the  covrage  of  the 
Turks,  and  berating  the  British  politicians  who  interfered  with 
the  General  Staff,  he  said: 

''Apart  from  the  question  that  the  conception  is  of  doubtful 
paternity,  we  committed  every  conceivable  blund^  in  our  meth- 
ods of  carrying  out  the  plan.  Few  minds  were  engaged  that 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Turks'  fighting  quali- 
ties and  the  geography  of  the  country.  Never  before  in  this  war 
has  the  situation  been  more  serious. 

"Our  boasted  financial  stamina  in  outlasting  our  opponents 
is  going  fast  to  ruin  in  excessive  expenditures  in  enterprises 
which,  if  they  ever  had  any  hope  of  success,  now  have  been  finally 
robbed  of  all  such  hope. 

'^A  good  gambler,  when  he  loses  much,  can  afford  to  stop.  He 
waits  for  a  turn  in  his  hick  and  a  fresh  pack  of  cards,  and  clears 
off  for  another  table.  The  mad  and  headstrong  gambler  loses 
everything  trsring  to  recoup,  and  has  nothmg  left  to  make  a  fresh 
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irtort  elsewhere.  Which  is  England  to  ide,  the  former  or  tine 
Mtorr 

It  is  natural  liiat  i^e  Turkish  peoi^  should  have  been  jxAii- 
halt  over  the  turn  of  events  in  Gallipoli  and  daevhEre.  After 
the  series  i»f  defeats  during  the  Balkan  Wbt  tibe  saooeBses  of 
iSbe  Gnat  War  asan^t  sudi  redeuhtable  opponents  as  i^amoe 
and  Shigland  were  all  tiie  more  iaspiraig.  The  £nal  micoess  in 
the  Dardanelles  had  been  predicted  some  weeks  before  in  liie 
Turkish  ParfiamoKt,  aad  therefore  was  not  uaexpected*  Is  the 
la0t  week  in  Octobor,  Halil  Bey,  presMont  xsl  the  Turkish  <3aan- 
ber  -of  Deputies,  declared: 

''At  the  time  miun  the  mort  serkias  engagements  were  takios 
l^ace  m  tbe  DardhneUes  aiil  an  CaffipoM,  i  was  m  Beriin*  I  was 
there  sfale  to  cndiBe  lasnuflF  the  f  ee]k«B  of  hieh  aaid  am- 
ixve  aKhniratian  eartnrtained  by  «sr  afflies  far  ihe  cxtnundiaarsr 
te«^»y  with  whMi  teKribleattafcks  were  repulsed  by  oiq:  armies. 
The  German  nation  publicly  congratulated  their  CkiweroiDent, 
which,  at  a  time  when  we  were  tdespised  by  ite  anwllest  catums, 
wasprevdtosipi^an  ailiaBoewithuB.  Unt  alliance  carraeowiOi 
it  oMi^atieiiB  "for  the  distent  fitfbire,  vnd  mibas  an  a  snteereanfl 
unriiakaible  friendtiMpthreegrBat  armies  «nd  three  ^gmatiiatiimB. 

"The  cannon  which  thnadered  ^on  the  Danube  wiM  aoon  te 
heard  afpain  a  ^rreater  £sroe  «ad  will  create  in  the  Bafcans  an 
hnportant  sector  ki  eonseetion  wMi  the  war.  After  the  reestah- 
iishmeot  of  rumiminicrtaoras,  winch  will  take  pibtce  within  ^  brief 
spaoe  «f  time,  toar  army  wiU  be  in  a  better  position  to  f  uifiU  itas 
mission  on  all  the  fronts,  and  in  irresistible  f afftiion.  The  hopes 
ef  the  enemy  are  forever  destroyed  as  regards  Constantinople 
and  its  straite,  and  can  never  be  renewed.'^ 

Extremely  significant  is  one  of  tbe  eondnding  paragraphs  of 
his  Bpeeeh  m  which  he  f oreshadcwES  eoonomic  developments  after 
the  war.  in  view  of  the  Amies'  expresaed  iasteofaion  of  aaaking 
aA  (effort  to  boycott  Carman  trade  even  after  the  sipiing  of  peace 
terms,  the  following  words  of  Haifl  Bey  are  ifiaminatiaQg  and 
important: 

'"The  moot  important  result  of  Ihis  war  is  that  from  the  Nortii 
Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean  a  powerful  group  will  have  been  created 
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that  will  be  ever  in  opposition  to  English  egotism,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  human  lives  and  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  in  money,  and  will  act  as  a  check  on  Russian 
pride,  French  revanche,  and  Italian  treachery.  In  order  to  se- 
cure this  happy  result  the  Turkish  nation  will  be  proud  to  sub- 
mit to  every  sort  of  sacrifice."  The  president  concluded  his 
speech  by  eulogizing  the  memory  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  war. 

Halil  Bey's  prediction  of  the  reestablishment  of  communica- 
tions with  the  Central  Powers  was  not  long  in  being  fulfilled. 
Within  two  weeks  the  Germano-Austrian  drive  from  the  Danube 
had  penetrated  to  Bulgarian  territory  opposite  the  Rumanian 
frontier,  and  within  another  fortnight  it  had  linked  up  with 
the  Bulgarian  columns  in  the  south  operating  against  Nish.  For 
all  practical  purposes  Serbia  was  in  their  hands,  and  the  power- 
ful economic  group  heralded  by  Halil  Bey  was  in  the  process 
of  completion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  forging  of  this  strong  link  with 
Berlin  was  one  of  the  main  considerations  in  inducing  the  Allies 
to  abandon  the  Dardanelles  campaign.  There  were  two  im- 
mensely important  reasons  why  this  should  have  radically 
changed  conditions  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  question  of  supplies.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  modem  wars  on  a  big  scale  can  be 
won:  by  direct  military  pressure,  by  financial  pressure,  or  by 
economic  stress.  In  the  case  of  the  Allies'  offensive  against 
Turkey,  after  the  first  disappointment  of  the  naval  military 
operations,  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  economic  stress 
would  accomplish  what  military  pressure  had  failed  to  do.  It 
was  known  that  Turkey  had  but  meager  means  of  making 
good  the  enormous  expenditure  of  heavy-gun  ammunition 
necessary  in  modem  battles.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the  big  naval 
attempt  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  rumors  were  heard  of*  a 
shortage  of  anmiunition  in  the  Turkish  forts,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  print  a  report  that  gained  cur- 
rency at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Anzac  and  Suvla 
Bay  bases. 
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Had  the  aillied  fleet  returned  to  its  a±feack  upon  ithe  Dardanelles 
batteries  on  the  'day  following  the  ipreat  hombardment  of  March 
19, 1915,  the  waterway  to  Constantinople  wontd  surely  hipw  been 
forced,  in  the  qpinion  <c(f  several  azitiBery  (offioecB  of  tthe  defense 
works  near  Tchanak-Kalessi  expressed  to  the  AsBoAsKbed  Press 
correspondent,  who  had  just  ireaohed  Vienna. 

One  of  the  {principal  batteries,  dt  appeared,  had  ior  three  of 
its  large  caliber  guns  just  four  armor-fpieiTcmg  sheDs  each  MAien 
night  ^nded  the  tremendous  effarts  of  iste  JSritish  «nd  tFVench 
fleet. 

For  the  fourth  gun  five  shells  were  deft,  making  for  the 
entire  hatteiy  a  total  of  seventeen  projeddles  of  >1iie  :sort  which 
Idle  4igg!i?e8ser6  had  to  fear.  ^Wihat  this  meant  is  heitt  understood 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  joatteary  in  qneation  was  the  one 
which  had  to  (be  i^^ven  iihe  widest  bertti  ijy  ttie  allied  <fleet. 

DuriQgithe  evening  of  March  l&,1915,Tldie  correspondent  tdked 
with  several  artillery  officers  from  this  battery. 

"Better  pack  up  and  be  ready  to  quit  at  daybreak,"  said  one 
of  them. 

"Whyrheaufced. 

' -Ob,  thi^y  .are  sure  to  get  in  to^macDow !'' 

Then  the  officer  stKted  his  reasons,  fie  was  «o  certain  that 
the  OBiiatiah  and  a^rench  would  netncn  an  tl«  moisiing  to  iinish 
their  task  that  there  was  no  >quesbian  in  his  mind  a»  to  the  pro- 
priety of  .discussing  the  ammunition  anatter. 

''Weill  hold  out  well  enough  to  make  them  thiiik  that  there 
is  no  end  to  our  supply  of  ammunition,"  fae  said,  '''but  it  can't 
be  done  if  th^  -go  ^about  their  work  in  real  earnest.  With  our 
heavy  pieces  useless  they  ^can  reduce  the  batteries  on  the  other 
shore  without  trouble.  n9ie(Case  looks  hopeless.  You  had  better 
take  my  advice." 

Following  the  advice  thus  given,  the  correspondent  rose  early 
next  morning  and  packed  his  few  belongings,  keeping,  mean- 
while, a  watchful  eye  on  the  tower  of  -Eale-Sultanie,  where  the 
flag,  -showing  that  the  allied  ifledt  was  near,  was  usually  hoisted. 
But  the  morning  passed  -and  ^stiU  iiie  danger  signal  did  not 
appear.    Evidently  the  allied  fleet  was  not  inclined  to  risk  more 
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such  losses  as  those  of  the  previous  day,  when  the  Bouvet,  Irre- 
sistible, and  Ocean  went  down  and  five  other  ships  were  badly 
damaged.  Yet  even  with  the  eleven  remaining  ships,  it  appears 
from  the  Turkish  admissions,  the  Dardanelles  could  have  been 
forced  on  March  19,  1915. 

The  correspondent  visited  several  of  the  batteries  during  the 
day.  The  damage  done  the  day  before  was  slight  indeed,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  large  earth  displacements  from  the  parapets 
and  traverses.  Four  guns  were  temporarily  out  of  commission, 
but  the  general  shortage  of  ammunition  made  these  pieces  negli- 
gible quantities  anyway. 

Although  the  British  information  system  in  this  field  of  opera- 
tions was  efficient,  it  must  have  failed  in  this  instance,  for  it 
seems  certain  that  with  seventeen  shells  the  battery  in  question 
would  have  been  easily  disposed  of,  a  channel  could  have  been 
made  through  the  mine  field,  and  the  way  to  Constantinople 
would  have  been  open. 

All  this  was  realized  in  the  Turkish  capital.  The  court  made 
arrangements  to  transfer  to  Akhissar  Anatolia,  and  the  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  Embassies  were  ready  to  leave  for 
this  ancient  seat  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  The  families  of 
many  German  officers  in  the  Turkish  service  left  Constantinople. 
In  short,  everybody  understood  that  a  calamity  was  pending. 
What  its  exact  nature  was  but  a  few  knew. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  this  particular  story, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Turks  were  woefully  short 
of  ammunition.  During  the  Balkan  War  it  was  reported  on  good 
authority  that  much  of  their  ammunition  was  defective.  When 
countries  like  France,  England,  and  Russia  hopelessly  miscalcu- 
lated the  need  of  ammunition  for  modern  warfare,  it  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much  of  us  to  believe  that  the  Turks  suffered  in  a  worse 
degree. 

Without  direct  or  indirect  communication  with  Germany,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  this  condition  of  affairs  getting  steadily  worse. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence, 
large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  munitions  and  war  supplies  were 
rushed  from  Germany  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Rumania 
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and  Bulgaria,  but  it  was  not  hmft  before  the  RrnnaniaB  Govern- 
ment, either  of  its  own  vcdition  or  in  the  fare  et  threats  bgr  the 
allied  powers,  refused  to  permit  liiese  supplies  to  pass  tlirougii 
her  territory. 

It  became  evident  to  the  AUies  Hmt  sooner  or  later  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  to  make  an  attempt  to  link  up  with  the  Turk». 
Thus,  from  oae  pcnnt  of  view,  the  iq»a*ations  at  the  Dardanelles 
became  a  race  against  Germany,  with  a  common  objective,  Con^- 
stantineple.  Those  who  laid  their  money  on  the  allied  horse 
were  cenfldent  ef  winoniort  figuring^  that  long  before  the  Germans 
were  free  ef  the  French  menace  en  the  west  and  south  and  the 
RuBsian  menace  on  the  east,  aiid  so  in  a  position  to  undertake 
an  ofleMvve  against  Serbia,  the  allied  troops  would  have  forced 
the  DardaneBesy  vaBQnisked  the  Ottoman  troope  before  tte  gates 
of  CoBstavtiBoptey  9md  opened  tiie  Strait  of  the  Dardandfes  and 
the  Bosphorwk 

So  it  was  that  when  evemks  did  net  transpire  as  expected, 
and  the  allied  troops  were  stilt  hanging  desperately  to  their 
bases  on  GaHipoIi  Penhuiufaw  when  the  Germans  had  subdued 
Serbia,  and  arrived  in  triumph  in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
Bmpnre  via  the  Beriin  to  Constantinople  Express,  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  starving  the  Turkish  guns  zmr,  havhig  even 
foreed  the  Dardanelles,  any  certainty  oi  the  capture  of  Constant 
tinople.  in  other  words,  conditions  had  radically  changed,  and, 
even  with  hcMer  chances  of  success  than  were  believed  to  exist, 
the  game  was  no  longer  worth  the  candle. 

The  second  reason  was  that,  with  a  neutral  Bulgaria,  the  bene- 
fits to  the  Allies  of  a  successful  offensive  in  the  Dardanelles  were 
obvious.  The  forcing  of  the  Strait,  a  combined  naval  and  land 
attack  upon  Constantinople,  the  driving  of  t^e  Turk  from  Europe, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  ftrm  def^isive  wedge  between  the  emiHre 
of  the  Snltan  and  any  possible  German  offensive  frmi  l^e 
north,  were  efaoeciives  important  enough  to  justify  almost  any 
expenditure  cff  money,  men,  and  effc^rt  the  Allies  might  have 
made. 

But  with  the  Turki&di  amy  linked  up  witii  a  friendly  Bul- 
garia, and  backed  by  a  strong  Austro-German  force  led  by 
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General  Mackensen,  the  conditions  were  chang:ed  to  a  state  of 
hopelessness.  An  allied  army  operating  on  the  European  side 
against  Constantinople  would  be  dangerously  flanked  by  the 
Bulgarian  and  Austro-Germans  and  hopelessly  outnumbered  if 
limited  to  the  force  the  Allies  had  been  able  to  send  to  the 
southeastern  war  area. 

Just  how  many  men  it  was  possible  for  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
to  put  in  the  field  it  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  figure  that  they  could  by  a  great  effort,  after 
many  months  of  war,  put  at  least  twice  their  reputed  war 
strength  into  the  ranks.  The  larger  countries  far  exceeded  such 
figures.  Enver  Pasha,  at  the  end  of  October,  1915,  stated  that 
Turkey  had  raised  a  total  of  2,000,000  soldiers.  Bulgaria,  in 
a  case  of  necessity,  might  possibly  have  added  another  million, 
while  Germany  and  Austria,  at  the  time  of  the  operations  against 
Serbia,  demonstrated  their  ability  to  supply,  in  action  and  in  re- 
serve, another  500,000  for  this  front. 

These  are  huge  figures.  There  were  many  reasons  why  all 
these  troops  could  not  be  used  against  an  allied  offensive.  It  is 
not  meant  to  imply,  for  instance,  that  an  allied  offensive  on  a 
large  scale,  based  on  Saloniki,  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  figures 
are  quoted  simply  to  show  the  military  conditions  that  made  an 
offensive  from  the  Dardanelles  hopeless  in  the  circumstances 
that  obtained  at  the  end  of  1915  and  that  weighed  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  London  and  Paris  in  deciding  upon  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

Probably  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  world  has  any  accu- 
rate, adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  disaster  that  overtook  British 
prestige  and  allied  troops  in  their  year's  attempt  to  force  the 
Strait.  Official  figures  announced  by  Premier  Asquith  speak 
of  more  than  100,000  troops  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  but 
these  total  figures  took  account  of  the  sick,  who  reached  an  ex- 
traordinary high  total.  Lack  of  drinking  water,  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  troops  supplied  with  food,  the  intense  heat,  and 
the  fact  that  the  men  engaged  were  unused  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, combined  to  lay  low  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
not  mentioned  in  the  restricted  casualty  lists.    An  estimate  of 
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another  hundred  thousand  put  out  of  action,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, by  sickness  is  not  unreasonable. 

Thus  200,000  men,  six  battleships  and  smaller  war  vessels, 
enarmons  stores  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ammunitions 
were  the  price  Britain  paid  to  discover  that  the  Dardanelles 
were  impregnable  even  to  BHtish  battleships  and  British  endur- 
ance* And  who  shall  estimate  the  loss  of  vital  prestige,  the 
waste  of  fine  efforts  at  a  thne  when  it  was  so  much  needed  else- 
where? Some  future  hiiertorian,  with  all  the  facts  in  his  posses- 
sion, with  tile  saving  perspective  that  only  time  can  give,  will 
have  a  fascinating  subject  for  discussion  in  this  Dardanelles 
campaign,  destined  to  go  down  into  history  as  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  and  daring  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

It  was  not  until  some  weeks  later  that  the  outside  world 
began  to  hear  rumors  of  the  dire  predicament  of  the  Armenians 
under  Turkish  rule.  In  their  case,  as  m  that  of  the  French  and 
British  who  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  Mr.  MorgMithau 
finally  intervened  with  effect. 

It  had  always  been  recognized  that  the  elements  of  serious 
trouble  existed  in  the  districts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  populated  by 
the  Armenians.  In  the  days  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  there  had 
been  frequent  massacres  by  ihe  Turks,  following  outbreaks  of 
racial  and  religioos  strife.  The  Armenians  had  not  been  easy 
people  to  govern,  and  a  constant  and  deep  hatred  existed  between 
them  and  their  rulers. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Young  Turks  the  lot  of  the  unhappy 
Armenians  had  apparently  bettered.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  one  of  two  special  European  inspectors,  spe- 
cially appointed  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  the  six 
provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  which  the  Armenians  lived,  was 
actually  on  his  way  to  his  post. 

Of  course  the  war  changed  the  entire  situation  and  made  the 
position  of  the  Armenian  population  a  precarious  one.  All  hope 
of  reform  for  the  moment  was  banished  and  the  old  hatred,  of 
which  it  was  hoped  the  world  had  heard  the  last,  was  revived 
and  intensified  by  tiie  passions  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Turk^ 
into  the  struggle. 
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Nor  were  the  Armenians  content  to  await  their  fate.  In  sev- 
eral important  instances  they  took  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
It  was,  perhaps  quite  natural  that  many  of  them,  especially  those 
who  lived  near  the  Russian  frontier,  should  sympathize  with 
Russia. 

Early  in  April  of  1915,  a  considerable  force  of  Armenians  in 
the  city  of  Van  collected  and  resisted  the  attempts  of  Turkish 
gendarmes  to  apply  the  terms  of  an  order  banishing  certain  of 
their  number  suspected  of  Russian  or  anti-Turk  sympathies.  In 
such  force  were  they  that  they  actually,  with  the  help  of  Russian 
troops,  captured  the  city. 

With  the  Van  revolt  Talaat  Bey,  the  powerful  Turkish  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  determined  upon  a  ruthless  policy  of  repres- 
sion, and  it  was  largely  due  to  efforts  to  put  that  policy  in  force 
that  there  resulted  the  subsequent  massacre  of  Armenians 
that  shocked  the  world.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  in  possess- 
sions  of  the  actual  facts  to  apportion  an  exact  measure  of  blame 
for  these  bloody  reprisals ;  and  in  the  following  account,  it  must 
be  remembered,  we  are  compelled  at  this  juncture  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  English  and  Russian,  and  therefore  biased,  in- 
formation. 

The  district  covered  by  the  massacre,  in  which  it  has  been 
said  1,000,000  Armenians  (probably  a  gross  exaggeration)  were 
killed,  were  Eastern  Anatolia,  Cilicia,  and  the  Anti-Taurus 
regions.  It  is  said  that  at  Marsovan,  where  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can college,  the  Armenians  early  in  June  were  ordered  to  meet 
outside  the  town.  They  were  surrounded  and  1,200  of  their 
number  killed  by  an  infuriated  mob.  Thousands  of  the  rest 
were  hurled  into  northern  Mesopotamia. 

At  Bitlis  and  Mush,  in  the  Lake  Van  district,  it  is  reported  that 
12,000  were  killed  and  several  Armenian  villages  entirely  wiped 
out. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Armenians  of  some  districts  did 
not  sit  still  and  wait  to  be  massacred.  At  Shaben  Karahissar 
in  northeastern  Anatolia,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Trebizond, 
the  Armenian  population  held  the  town  for  a  short  time  against 
Turkish  troops.    Finally  they  were  overcome  and  4,000  are  said 
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to  have  been  killed.  At  Kharput,  a  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
miles  southwest  of  Erzerum,  the  Armenians  held  the  town  for 
a  whole  week,  but  were  finally  overcome  by  troops  and  artillery. 
In  many  of  the  districts  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  Armenian 
population  have  been  drafted  into  the  labor  battalions  for  mili- 
tary work  at  the  front  and  at  the  bases.  The  men  too  old  for 
this  class  of  work,  and  yet  suspected  of  agitatins:  against 
Turkish  rule,  were  exiled  into  districts  where  their  powers  for 
harm  would  be  nil. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  because  of  these  accounts  that  the 
Turkish  Government  gave  its  unqualified  approval  of  these 
massacresi  Undoubtedly  Talaat  Bey  adopted  a  deliberately  ruth- 
less policy  in  dealing  with  all  cases  of  actual  or  suspected  revolt. 
But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a  systematic,  intelligent  policy  of  fright- 
fulness  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 

Protests  against  these  massacres  were  not  confined  to  the 
outside  world.  Many  influential  personages  in  Turkey  openly 
protested,  and  in  some  notable  cases  conscientious  and  brave  of- 
ficials actually  refused  to  obey  the  demands  of  the  Constanti- 
nople authorities  and  hand  over  Armenian  subjects  or  assist  in 
their  exile. 

Again  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  proposal  of  Enver  Pasha 
to  send  a  large  number  of  allied  citizens  to  the  bombardment 
area  of  Gallipoli  as  a  reprisal,  it  was  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  followed  up  his 
protest  by  real  action.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work  of  softening  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  Armenians. 
Of  course  he  had  to  move  warily  in  order  not  to  offend  the 
pride  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  working  through  the 
American  Consular  ofiicials  stationed  throughout  Turkey  and 
through  the  American  missionaries  and  teachers  working  among 
the  Armenian  and  Turkish  people  he  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  while  other  thou- 
sands undoubtedly  owe  to  his  zeal  their  escape  from  exile  or 
starvation. 

It  was  due  largely  to  the  publicity  given  to  these  deplorable 
happenings  in  the  American  press  that  the  attention  of  the 
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world  was  drawn  to  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the  conditions  there,  re- 
sulting in  action  by  the  Turkish  Government  that  effectively  put 
a  stop,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  the  persecution  of  an  un- 
happy people. 


CHAPTER    XLI 


CAMPAIGN  IN  CAUCASUS  —  PALL  OP 
ERZERUM 

THE  fall  of  1915  and  the  early  winter  of  1915  were  periods  of 
feverish  activity  behind  the  lines  in  the  Caucasus.  A  severe 
winter  held  up  any  active  operations  of  consequence  on  the  part 
of  either  belligerents,  but  both  knew  that  with  the  coming  of 
better  conditions  their  defensive  and  offensive  organizations 
would  be  put  to  severe  tests. 

On  the  part  of  the  Russians  the  Caucasus  front  became  at  the 
time  one  of  prime  importance.  Not  excepting  even  the  Balkan 
frontier,  to  Russia  the  Turkish  line  was  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  on  which  her  army  was  aligned.  In  the  first 
place,  of  all  her  frontier  that  running  through  the  Caucasus 
promised  the  best  return  for  the  least  expenditure  of  effort,  time, 
money,  and  men.  Against  both  Germany,  in  the  north,  and  Ger- 
many-stiffened Austria  in  Galicia  and  the  Carpathians,  Russia 
had  had  severe  reverses.  The  czar's  staff,  through  grim  experi- 
ence, realized  the  tremendous  difficulties  that  confronted  them 
on  these  two  fronts.  Turkey,  ill  prepared,  lacking  superlative 
military  leaders,  without  organization,  and  barely  recovered 
from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  Balkan  wars,  appeared  to  be  an 
easy  opponent,  comparatively  speaking,  despite  the  frightful 
difficulties  of  large  military  operations  in  the  roadless  and  railless 
mountain  passes  of  the  Trans-caucasus. 

Furthermore,  the  military  pressure  was  becoming  steadily 
easier  on  Russia.  The  great  German  drive  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  With  its  front  established  in  a  straight  line  from  just  south 
of  Riga  on  the  north,  to  the  Rumanian  frontier  on  the  south,  the 
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Austro-German  army  decided  to  abandon  the  offensive  for  the 
time  being  and  be  content  with  holding  that  front;  and  devote 
its  energies  to  tiie  Serbian  and  French  theatres  of  war.  This 
promised  to  provide  a  very  welcome  breathing  spell  for  Russia, 
permitting  her  to  reorganize  her  military  forces,  remedy  her 
deplorable  shortage  of  munitions  and  incidentally  to  turn  her 
attentions  to  the  Turks. 

Finally,  once  in  the  war,  the  whole  of  Russian  official  opinion 
tended  toward  a  settlement,  once  and  for  all,  of  her  age-long 
dream  of  Constantinople.  The  consolidation  of  the  Balkans  on  a 
Slav,  pro-Russian  basis,  important  as  it  appeared  to  be  and  fur- 
nishing the  ostensible  causes  of  the  war,  was  but  incidental  to  the 
Russian  dominion  over  and  control  of  Constantinople,  the  gate 
to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Entente  Powers  as  a  whole  there 
were  cogent  reasons  why  a  Russian  offensive  against  the  Turkish 
Caucasus  front  would  be  highly  desirable.  It  would,  for  instance, 
relieve  the  pressure,  not  only  on  tiie  Gallipoli  front,  but  as  well 
on  tiie  British  forces  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the  latter  field,  of 
course.  Great  Britain,  with  a  miniature  army  of  not  more  than 
40,000,  was  attempting  to  reach  Bagdad,  but  was  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Ottoman  forces.  Furthermore,  an  eventual  junc- 
tion of  the  Russian  columns  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  British 
troops  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  establishment  of  an  im- 
pregnable line,  would  provide  against  any  future  drive  of  a 
German-Austro-Turkish  army  toward  India. 

These,  then,  were  the  considerations  that  influenced  the  prep- 
arations for  a  resumption  of  the  Russian  offensive  against 
Erzerum  and  beyond  which  had  been  more  or  less  quiescent  since 
the  smashing  defeat  of  tiie  Turkish  army  on  tiie  frontier  in 
December,  1914. 

Undoubtedly  this  state  of  affairs  had  much  to  do  with  the 
transfer  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  the  Caucasus  command 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  German  offensive  in  the  north 
was  nearing  its  finish.  With  masterly  skill  the  Russian  com- 
mander in  chief  had  withdrawn  his  huge  army  in  the  face  of  a 
victorious  and  highly  efficient  enemy,  not,  to  be  sure,  without 
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serious  losses,  but  certainly  without  permitting  his  long  front  to 
be  really  broken  or  his  forces  utterly  defeated.  It  was  felt  in 
Russia  that  he,  of  all  men  developed  by  the  war,  was  the  one  to 
organize  and  initiate  the  proposed  operations  in  the  Caucasus. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  September,  1915,  September  5  to  be 
precise,  that  the  czar  issued  his  famous  order  relieving  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  of  his  command  in  the  north  and  transferring 
him  to  the  Caucasus.  Taking  with  him  a  number  of  the  higher 
officers  who  had  been  with  him  through  the  trying  months  on 
the  Warsaw  front,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  immediately 
journeyed  south  and  took  over  the  command  of  the  Russian  forces 
in  that  theatre  of  war. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  were  to  be  seen  many  evidences 
of  the  arrival  of  a  commander  with  energy  and  determination. 
Despite  the  lamentable  shortage  of  munitions  known  to  exist  in 
Russia,  guns,  shells,  rifles,  provisions,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  were 
rapidly  accumulated  at  the  main  Caucasus  base  and  from  there 
distributed  to  the  points  along  the  line  of  advance  into  Turkey. 
Many  of  these  supplies  of  all  kinds,  provisions  as  well  as  muni- 
tions of  war,  came  from  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  Siberian 
port  of  Vladivostok  and  even  by  way  of  Archangel,  althous^  that 
port  was,  in  most  cases,  reserved  for  British  shipments.  From 
Vladivostok  the  American  shipments  were  carried  over  the  6,000 
miles  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian  railway  to  Petrograd  and  from 
there  continued  on  their  long  and  slow  journey  to  the  Caucasus 
front. 

Among  the  endless  stream  of  supplies  were  many  special  and 
ingenious  conveyances  for  transporting  guns,  provisions,  and 
soldiers  over  the  otherwise  impassable  snows  of  this  terrible 
region.  It  was  necessary,  to  insure  success,  that  by  some  means 
hitherto  unknown  to  military  transportation  guns  weig^ng  tons 
should  be  moved  about  the  trackless,  roadless  country  almost  like 
playthings.  Only  thus  could  a  commander  hope  to  secure  that 
preponderance  of  heavy  gunfire  without  which  the  modem  offen- 
sive is  doomed  to  defeat  or  stalemate. 

By  the  beginning  of  February,  1916,  all  was  ready  for  the 
Russian  advance  upon  Erzerum.    To  begin  with,  the  Turks  were 
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known  to  be  busily  occupied  in  other  fields.  The  British  forces  in 
Mesopotamia,  althou^  held  up  at  Kut-el-Amara,  and  known  to 
be  in  sore  straits,  were  in  daily  expectation  of  strong  reenforce- 
ments.  The  campaign  against  Bagdad,  which  had  been  originally 
undertaken  by  the  Indian  army,  had  proved  too  big  a  task  for  that 
relatively  small  organization,  and  the  conduct  of  that  campaign 
was  taken  over  by  the  imperial  military  authorities  in  Great 
Britain,  who  have  larger  militant  forces  at  their  disposal  than 
those  possessed  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Aside  from  this  fear  of  strong  reenforcements,  the  Turkish 
commanders  were  straining  every  effort  to  capture  the  British 
force  shut  up  in  Kut-el-Amara,  and  thus  secure  a  great  victory 
that  could  not  fail  to  have  far-reaching  military  and  political 
effects  both  in  Turkey  and  throughout  the  whole  warring  world. 
For  this  reason  every  unit  of  troops  that  could  be  possibly  spared 
from  other  fields  was  rushed  to  Bagdad  and  thrown  into  the 
field  against  General  Townshend's  sorely  pressed  command 
awaiting  relief  at  Kut-el-Amara. 

Furthermore,  altiiough  the  pressure  on  the  Gallipoli  front  had 
been  relaxed  through  the  practical  abandonment  by  the  allied 
troops  of  the  attempt  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  entrance 
of  the  Bulgarians  into  the  war  and  the  prosecution  of  the  offen- 
sive against  Serbia  a  new  need  had  been  found  for  Turkish 
troops.  For  the  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  development  had  brought 
the  Allies  in  ever-increasing  strength  to  Saloniki.  The  Allies  at 
the  Greek  port  were  a  constant  potential  menace  to  Turkey,  as 
well  as  to  Bulgaria,  and  through  the  Entente  press  were  running 
constant  rumors  of  a  coming  offensive  directed  at  Constantinople 
"through  the  back  door,"  as  it  was  called. 

To  be  sure  the  allied  forces  at  Saloniki,  beyond  a  half-hearted 
effort,  wtth  but  a  fraction  of  their  numbers  to  assist  the  escape 
of  the  Serbian  army  from  the  menace  of  the  Austro-German- 
Bulgarian  pincers  that  threatened  it  on  three  sides,  had  made  no 
move  to  carry  the  war  to  the  Bulgarian  or  Turkish  enemy.  Yet 
Turkey  found  it  necessary  to  keep  constantly  at  Constantinople, 
or  in  the  country  immediately  to  the  north  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  Bulgarian  forces,  an  army  estimated  at  at  least  200,000  men. 
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In  other  words,  the  Turkish  General  Staff  could  withdraw  few 
if  any  of  the  men  concentrated  about  Constantinople  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  fill  the  enormous  gaps  made  in  her  line  on  other 
fronts.  Indeed,  she  had  need  to  add  to  them  to  offset  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  men  who  were  constantly  being  poured  into 
Saloniki  by  France  and  England  until,  in  the  early  spring,  their 
total  was  variously  estimated  at  from  250,000  to  350,000  men  of 
all  services. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  then,  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  ordered  the  advance  upon  Erzerum.  They  go  far  to 
explain  the  events  of  the  subsequent  few  weeks  in  and  about  the 
great  Turkish  Caucasian  fortress  town. 

Russian  forces  had,  during  the  three  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  big  offensive,  prepared  the  way  by  the  capture  of 
points  from  which  the  grand  attack  was  to  be  launched.  In  com- 
mand of  the  czar's  troops  was  General  Judenich,  although  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  officially  responsible  for  operations  on 
this  front.  General  Judenich  had  devoted  years  of  his  life  to  a 
study  of  the  special  probl^ns  attending  an  offensive  in  the  Kars- 
Erzerum  regions  and  carried  through  his  task  with  a  skill  and  an 
expedition  that  have  hardly  their  equal  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

The  advance  of  the  Russian  forces  upon  Erzerum  was  made 
from  three  points.  It  is  well  for  the  reader  to  keep  this  con- 
stantly in  mind.  It  was  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
pincers,  combined  with  a  great  frontal  attack,  used  so  often  and  so 
successfully  by  the  Germans  in  their  Russian  drive.  It  adds 
tremendously  to  the  difficulties  of  a  commander  battling  to  de- 
fend a  big  position.  Nowadays,  under  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare,  fortresses  or  other  positions  are  not  defended  to  the  end. 
They  are  held  just  as  long  as  it  is  safe  for  the  army  within  to 
hold  out.  But  a  commander  must  on  no  account  endanger  his 
force.  Discretion  is  more  than  ever  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
'"he  who  fights  and  runs  away,  lives  to  fight  another  day,"  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  general  of  modem  times. 

Now  this  triple  menace,  striking  not  only  on  the  front  but  on 
both  sides  and  menacing  the  roads  by  which  a  defeated  army  must 
retreat,  seriously  weakens  the  defense  which  an  army  within  a 
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fortress  can  make.  It  was  just  such  an  operation  or  series  of 
operations  that  carried  the  tremendously  strong  fortress  of 
Antwerp  in  record  time,  that  accounted  for  the  surprising  fall 
of  Namur  in  two  days,  and  that  explains  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  score  of  almost  impregnable  Russian  fortresses  in  Poland  fell 
before  the  rush  of  the  German  avalanche. 

The  triple  Russian  thrust  at  Erzerum  was  made  from  Olty, 
which  had  been  captured  as  far  back  as  August  3, 1915,  along  the 
Kars*Erzerum  road  by  way  of  Sarikamish,  the  scene  of  the  great 
Turkish  defeat  of  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  from  Melazghert 
and  Khynysskala. 

Erzerum  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  although  the  experience  of  the  war  had  tended 
to  detract  from  previous  confidence  in  the  strength  of  old-style 
concrete  forts  when  attacked  by  concentrated  big-gun  bombard- 
ment. Opinions  differ  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Erzerum  armament  had  been  maintained  up  to  a  modem  stand- 
ard. But  as  regards  the  number  of  its  guns,  and  the  size  and 
number  of  its  individual  forts,  there  are  no  two  opinions. 

Its  eighteen  separate  positions  encircling  the  city  in  two  rings, 
defended  by  concrete  forts,  would,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
have  made  it  virtually  impregnable.  One  count  mentions  as 
many  as  467  big  guns  in  the  outer  forts,  374  in  the  inner  forts, 
and  200  more  or  less  mobile  fieldpieces  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try intervening.  Although  this  was  an  early  Russian  report, 
issued  in  the  delirium  of  national  joy  that  followed  the  capture 
of  the  fortress,  and  should  be  considerably  discounted,  neverthe- 
less, Erzerum  boasted  a  plentiful  supply  of  big  guns,  few  if  any 
of  which  were  taken  away  by  the  fleeing  Turkish  army,  although 
tiie  majority  of  them  were  probably  rendered  useless  at  the  last 
moment.  According  to  Entente  information,  among  these  guns 
were  300  of  the  very  latest  pattern  Krupp  pieces,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  German  information,  the  fortress  boasted  no 
guns  less  than  twenty  years  old.  Arguing  from  the  known 
shortage  of  big  guns  in  Turkey  and  the  fact  that  of  late  years 
other  fronts  have  been  of  prime  importance  and  have  undoubtedly 
received  what  fresh  ordnance  the  army  was  able  to  purchase  and 
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secure,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  much  modem  equipment  was 
found  in  the  Caucasus  fortress  by  the  Russian  victors. 

Quickly  the  three  Russian  forces  converged  upon  Erzerum. 
Finally,  driving  outlying  Turkish  forces  before  them,  in  the 
second  week  of  Februaiy,  1916,  they  were  in  touch  with  the  outer 
defenses  of  the  great  fortress.  It  was  rumored  at  this  time  that 
both  Von  der  Goltz  and  Liman  von  Sanders,  the  two  high  Ger- 
man commanders,  lent  by  the  kaiser  to  Turkey,  were  in  Erzerum 
superintending  the  defense  and,  furthermore,  that  huge  Turkish 
reenforcements  were  covering  the  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  head  by  forced  marches  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the 
fortress  and  prevent  its  encircling  and  isolation  by  the  Russians. 
Both  of  these  reports,  however,  ultimately  were  proved  to  be 
figments  of  the  active  imaginations  of  local  correspondents. 

The  Turkish  plan  of  campaign  for  the  defense  of  Erzerum, 
according  to  official  Russian  sources,  was  as  follows :  The  Third 
Army  Corps,  which  had  been  ordered  up  to  replace  the  losses  in 
the  Caucasus  front  of  the  previous  nine  months,  was  moved  out  of 
Erzerum  and  took  up  a  position  between  that  town  and  the  Rus- 
sian front.  The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Corps  moved  out  toward  Olty 
to  form  an  offensive  ring,  while  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  to  hold 
the  Russian  offensive  on  the  Kars-Erzerum  road.  In  case  the 
Russians  in  the  last  named  region  were  too  strong  for  the 
Eleventh  Corps  to  hold,  it  was  to  fall  back  slowly  on  the  fortress 
of  Erzerum,  drawing  the  army  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  with 
it.  When  this  movement  had  progressed  sufficiently,  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Corps  were  to  attack  energetically  on  the  flank. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  plan,  although  the 
Eleventh  Corps  performed  its  function  and  drew  the  Russian 
army  with  it  in  its  retreat  toward  Erzerum,  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Corps  suffered  a  reverse  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back  also. 
Similarly,  the  Third  Corps  was  compelled  to  yield  before  superior 
numbers  and  barely  escaped  envelopment. 

Naturally,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
question  of  numbers  involved  in  these  operations.  It  seems  to  be 
fairly  well  established,  however,  that  the  Russians  used,  roughly, 
eight  army  corps,  or  slightly  more  than  300,000  men.     Eight 
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corps  are  known  to  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  grand  duke, 
but  a  small  portion  of  his  force  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
an  expedition  into  northern  Persia,  so  that  the  round  figures 
given  would  seem  to  be  conservative. 

Although  but  four  Turkish  corps  are  mentioned,  it  is  known 
that  the  Ottoman  command  had  at  its  disposal  considerable  num- 
bers of  Kurds,  Persians,  Arabs,  and  other  irregular  troops,  as 
well  as  several  units  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  official 
accounts.  Thus  the  estimate  of  180,000  to  200,000  men  would 
not  seem  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

While  the  thrusts  from  the  northeast  and  southeast  were  fight- 
ing their  way  toward  the  flanks  of  Erzerum,  the  Russian  troops 
advancing  along  the  Ka^rs-Erzerum  road,  driving  the  Eleventh 
Corps  before  them,  made  a  fierce  frontal  assault  upon  the  outer 
forts  of  the  town. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  examine  more  minutely 
the  conditions  that  confronted  the  Russian  commander.  Erzerum 
is  situated  on  a  plateau  some  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the 
key  forts  had  been  placed  on  high  ground  commanding  the  sur- 
rounding country.  However  well  the  Russian  transport  depart- 
ment had  done  its  work,  the  Russian  supply  of  heavy  artillery 
could  not  have  been  overwhelming  in  tiie  sense  that  heavy  guns 
were  overwhelming  on  other  fronts.  There  could,  therefore,  have 
been  no  condition  of  affairs  where  the  infantry  was  called  upon, 
simply  to  occupy  positions  previously  shattered  by  gunfire.  In- 
deed, the  best  opinions  agree  that  little  or  no  real  damage  was 
done  by  the  artillery  to  the  Erzerum  forts  and  that  the  infantry 
had  to  advance  against  practically  intact  defenses.  Yet,  after 
five  days  of  fierce  assault,  the  hardy  Siberian  troops  of  General 
Judenich's  army  carried  nine  of  the  outlying  forts  and  forced  the 
evacuation  of  the  entire  fortress. 

There  can  be  but  one  explanation  of  this  astonishing  result.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  any  troops  to  take  a  position  like  Erzerum 
by  direct  assault.  The  fortress  successfully  resisted  all  Russian 
attempts  to  capture  it  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  although  then 
far  less  strong  than  in  1916.  Some  foreign  military  critics  have 
tried  to  explain  the  puzzling  facts  by  claiming  that  the  well- 
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known  bravery  and  tenacity  of  the  Turk  on  defense,  shown  all 
through  his  history  and  never  more  evident  than  in  the  Gallipoli 
campaign,  was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  totally  lacking  at 
Erzerum.    Such  claims,  however,  do  not  hold  water. 

Erzerum  was  evacuated  simply  because  of  a  menace  to  the 
Turkish  lines  of  communication  and  the  danger  of  isolation. 
However  well  provisioned  the  fortress  might  have  been — ^and  its 
stores  were  vast,  for  it  was  the  chief  supply  and  provisioning 
center  for  the  whole  Turkish  military  organization  in  Asia 
Minor — ^it  could  not  hope  to  withstand  an  indefinite  siege.  The 
Turkish  high  command  would  not  view  with  equanimity  the 
bottling  up  of  close  upon  200,000  of  its  first-line  troops.  With 
the  example  of  Przemysl,  and  Metz  in  1870  in  its  mind,  it  decided 
upon  a,  perhaps,  temporary  abandonment  of  the  position  immedi- 
ately it  became  apparent  that  the  Russian  advance  from  the 
northeast  and  southeast  could  not  be  successfully  opposed  by  the 
troops  available. 

Furthermore,  the  defense  of  the  fortress  was  weakened  by  the 
condition  of  the  country  over  which  the  Turkish  army  had  to 
retreat  in  any  retirement  from  Erzerum.  It  is  no  simple  matter 
to  transport  a  defeated  army,  with  its  supplies,  enormous  guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  impedimenta,  even  with  an  efficient  rail- 
way organization  at  its  back.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  then,  to 
imagine  some  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the  Turkish  com- 
mand. From  Erzerum  to  the  nearest  railhead  is  something  like 
200  miles.  A  blinding  snowstorm  was  raging  and  the  tem- 
perature was  hovering  around  25  degrees  below  zero.  Few  roads, 
and  those  almost  impassable  at  that  season  of  the  year,  must 
supply  all  the  needs  of  scores  of  thousands  of  men  and  thousands 
of  animals,  carts,  trucks,  guns,  carriages,  etc. 

The  retreat  of  the  Turkish  forces  from  Erzerum,  resembling  a 
rout  in  its  inevitable  haste  and  confusion,  had  to  be  made  in  the 
face  of  a  victorious  enemy  and,  menaced  by  superior  forces  on 
both  flanks,  under  terrific  weather  conditions  and  through  road- 
less and  highly  broken  country.  After  a  preliminary  artillery 
bombardment  of  the  Turkish  forts  on  the  southeast  front  of  the 
city,  the  Russian  infantry  began  to  assault  Fort  Kara  Gubek. 
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Finally  this  was  carried  and  then  fell  in  quick  succession  Forts 
Tafta  and  Chobandede,  six  miles  south  on  the  commanding  and 
important  Deyer  Boyum  Heights.  By  February  15,  1916,  the 
Russians  were  masters  of  the  cily  and  fortress. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  in  the  allied  countries  that  the  Turkish 
army  had  been  trapped  in  the  fortress  and  more  or  less  author- 
itative  accounts  spoke  of  the  surrender  of  180,000  Turkish 
troops.  These  accounts  were  circumstantial  enough.  Several 
days  before  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Erzerum  came  through  there 
appeared  stories  of  the  envelopment  of  the  city.  It  soon  became 
known,  however,  that  less  tiian  17,000  troops  had  been  taken  with 
the  abandoned  forts — ^merely  a  rear  guard  left  behind  to  delay 
the  onward  sweep  of  the  Russians  and  give  the  retreating  Turk- 
ish army  a  chance  to  put  a  few  miles  between  it  and  its  pursuers. 

If  the  country  to  the  west  of  Erzerum  was  rugged  and  difficult 
for  the  retiring  Turk,  it  also  followed  that  it  was  not  only  difficult 
for  the  pursuing  Russians,  but  also  offered  many  opportunities 
for  a  stem  resistance.  Thus  it  was  not  astonishing  to  learn  that 
the  Russians  had  little  chance  of  following  up  their  success  at 
Erzerum.  The  Turkish  army,  largely  intact,  made  good  its 
escape  across  Armenia,  followed  by  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  allied  public  opinion,  which  had 
hoped  for  a  smashing  victory  such  as  the  fall  of  Przemysl,  or  Metz 
in  1870,  or  Plevna  in  1877. 

The  grand  duke  decided  to  advance  with  the  right  of  his  army 
on  Trebizond,  the  Turkish  supply  base  on  the  Black  Sea.  Turkey 
was  known  to  be  hurrying  reenf  orcements  to  this  town  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  its  capture  by  the  Russians.  It  became  a  race 
across  difficult  country  and,  although  Petrograd  and  London  re- 
ports confidently  predicted  the  success  of  the  Russians,  in  the 
end  the  Turks  were  able  to  bring  up  strong  enough  forces  to 
prevent  its  capture,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  with  any  accuracy  the  political  results 
of  the  success  of  the  Russians  at  Erzerum,  for  the  political  re- 
sults far  outweighed  the  military.  In  a  general  way  it  can  be 
said  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  Balkans,  and  upon 
Mohammedan  opinion  throughout  the  East,  merely  serving  to 
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offset  in  a  small  measure  the  effects  of  the  allied  withdrawal 
from  the  Dardanelles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  a  tremendously 
important  effect  upon  the  situation  in  Persia.  In  that  kingdom, 
just  prior  to  the  Russian  offensive,  there  were  many  evidences 
that  affairs  were  ripe  for  a  rising  of  the  local  tribes  against  the 
Russians  in  occupation  of  the  northern  zone  of  influence.  In- 
deed, at  the  very  time  the  grand  duke  gave  his  orders  for  the 
advance  upon  Erzerum  he  was  compelled  to  detach  troops  for 
operations  in  Persia.  This  force  advanced  against  a  body  num- 
bering about  2,000,  made  up  of  Turks,  Persians,  and  some  Ger- 
mans, and  finally,  after  some  small  fighting,  occupied  the  Persian 
towns  of  Hamadan,  Kum,  and  Kermanshah. 

Even  with  these  successes  there  was  great  difficulty  in  control- 
ling the  Persians,  who  had  gained  courage  through  the  defeat  of 
the  British  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Gallipoli.  However,  the  cap- 
ture of  Erzerum  and  the  rout  of  the  Turks  had  a  quieting  effect, 
for  the  time  being  at  least. 


PART  VI  — ITALY  IN  THE  WAR 


CHAPTER    XLII 

REVIEW     OF     PRECEDING     OPERATIONS- 
ITALIAN     MOVEMENTS 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  Austro-Italian  struggle,  taken  from 
the  vantage  point  afforded  by  nine  months  of  fighting,  re- 
vealed what  was  intended  to  be  a  campaign  of  invasion  as  de- 
veloping all  the  characteristics  of  trench  warfare.  Following 
shortly  on  the  declaration  of  war  by  Italy,  General  Cadoma  de- 
ployed the  whole  of  the  Italian  Third  Army  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Isonzo  between  Tolmino  and  Monfalcone,  and  carried  out  a 
vigorous  offensive  in  order  to  gain  a  secure  footing  on  the  left 
bank — an  antecedent  condition  to  further  operations  eastward. 
Italian  troops  crossed  the  river  at  five  different  points,  Caporetto, 
Plava,  Castelnuovo,  Gradisca,  and  Monfalcone.  Considering  the 
immense  strength  of  the  Austrian  defenses  this  was  considered 
a  good  start.  Along  the  thirty-mile  front  from  Tolmino  to  the  sea 
there  is  a  continuous  wall  of  defensive  works,  flanked  on  the 
north  by  the  fortified  position  of  Tolmino,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
formidable  Carso  Plateau,  while  Gorizia  constitutes  the  central 
Austrian  point  d'appui,  having  been  converted  into  a  modern 
fortress  with  a  girdle  of  exterior  forts  supplemented  by  advanced 
batteries  provided  by  armored  cars  on  which  the  latest  types  of 
howitzers  are  mounted.  All  that  military  science  could  do  to 
render  this  iron  barrier  impregnable  had  been  done,  and  the 
Italians  from  the  first  had  a  hard  struggle  in  their  attacks  on  it. 
While  regular  siege  operations  were  being  carried  on  against 
Tolmino  and  Gorizia,  the  Italians  were  putting  forth  great  efforts 
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to  secure  possession  of  the  Carso  Plateau,  which  dominates  the 
rail  and  carriage  road  between  Monfalcone  and  Trieste,  as  well 
as  the  Isonzo  Valley  up  to  Gorizia.  The  plateau  had  to  be  com- 
pletely occupied  before  any  advance  could  be  made  along  the 
coast  road  into  Istria  and  before  Gorizia  could  be  attacked  from 
the  south.  Two  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Italians, 
who  by  that  time  were  in  possession  of  the  bridgehead  at  Sagrada, 
stormed  with  great  gallantry  several  lines  of  trenches  on  the 
summit  of  the  western  face  of  the  plateau,  and  captured  two 
thousand  prisoners  with  a  large  quantity  of  war  material.  They 
followed  up  this  success  by  an  infantry  attack,  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  heavy  and  field  guns.  Farther  north  another 
army  operated  against  Tarvis  along  two  routes,  one  of  which  goes 
over  the  Pontafel  Pass  and  is  traversed  by  the  railroad  running 
between  Vienna  and  Venice,  while  the  other  is  a  coach  road  lead- 
ing from  Plezzo  over  the  Predil  Pass  to  the  Save  Valley.  The 
progress  of  the  Italian  columns  was  checked  at  Malborgeth,  where 
the  Austrian}^  had  constructed  a  chain  of  permanent  forts,  while 
along  the  coach  road  an  equally  strong  group  of  forts  covering 
the  Predil  Pass  blocked  the  way.  A  further  offensive  was  di- 
rected across  the  Camic  Alps  by  way  of  the  Kreuzberg  Pass  down 
the  Seoten  Valley  to  Innichen  and  Toblach  on  the  Pusterthal  rail- 
way. Formidable  works  had  been  constructed  at  Seoten  and 
Lambeo,  covering  the  approaches  to  the  railroad,  and  on  these  the 
Italians  opened  a  furious  bombardment  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing a  way  into  the  Drave  Valley.  The  object  aimed  at  here  was 
very  clear  to  the  Austrians,  for  when  the  railroad  was  reached 
communication  along  the  Pusterthal  between  the  Adige  and 
Isonzo  would  be  cut,  and  the  Austrian  position  on  the  Trentino 
turned.  This  was  the  position  in  August,  1915,  when  the  Italians 
were  exerting  pressure  on  the  Austrians  for  the  further  purpose 
of  diverting  troops  from  the  Russian  frontier,  where  was  being 
carried  on  the  greatest  offensive  known  to  history. 

During  August,  1915,  a  continuous  night  and  day  battle  was 
waged  on  the  Isonzo  frontier  for  the  possession  of  the  Carso 
Plateau.  Gorizia,  with  its  circle  of  outljdng  forts,  proved  itself 
practically  unavailable  from  either  the  north  or  west»  for  two 
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fortified  heights,  Monte  Sabatino,  on  the  right  bank,  and  Monte 
Gabrielle  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  Isonzo  River,  stood  sentry  over 
the  town  on  the  north,  while  the  plateau  of  Podgora,  which  is  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  deep,  intercommunicating  trenches,  barred 
the  approach  to  the  town  from  the  west.  A  determined  and  care- 
fully prepared  attack  was  made  by  a  large  Italian  force  on 
Podgora,  but  though  ten  regiments  were  sent  against  the  position 
they  failed  to  get  through.  In  another  movement  the  troops  of 
General  Cadoma  were  successful  in  obtaining  a  firm  footing  on 
the  western  face  of  the  Carso  Plateau,  occupying  Sdraissima,  Po- 
lazzo,  Vermegbano,  and  Monte  Sei  Bussi,  which  overlooks  Mon- 
f alcone.  Finding,  however,  that  the  Austrians  had  been  strongly 
reenforced.  General  Cadoma  abandoned  his  storming  tactics, 
and  began  advancing  along  the  plateau  by  the  slower  methods  of 
siege  operations.  From  the  beginning,  both  Italians  and  Austri- 
ans recognized  the  Carso  Plateau  as  the  key  to  Gorizia,  and 
around  it  have  been  waged  some  of  the  bitterest  conflicts  of  the 
war. 

During  September,  1915,  General  Cadoma  was  able  to  report 
progress  all  along  the  front  occupied,  and  especially  on  the  Tren- 
tino  frontier,  where  Italian  troops  moved  along  the  three  main 
routes  which  converge  on  the  Adige  Valley  from  the  Italian 
plain.  The  route  taken  was  through  the  Val  Giudicaria  on  the 
western  face  of  the  Trentino  salient,  up  the  Adige  on  the  south 
side,  and  along  the  Val  Sugano  on  the  eastern  front.  The  Val 
Giudicaria  is  the  highway  into  the  Tyrol  from  Brescia,  and  on 
either  side  of  it  are  fortified  positions  nearly  the  whole  way  to 
Trent.  During  the  first  week  of  the  war  the  Italians,  taking  the 
Austrians  by  surprise,  seized  Condino  by  a  coup  de  main,  and 
compelled  the  Austrian  garrison  to  fall  back  on  the  second  line 
of  defense  higher  up  the  valley.  Then  the  Italian  troops  began  to 
secure  the  position  gained  by  constructing  defensive  works  cov- 
ering the  road  approaches  to  Brescia,  and  linking  these  up  with 
other  defensive  positions  extending  along  the  entire  front  from 
the  Stelvio  pass  to  Lake  Garda.  Simultaneously  with  the  occu- 
pation of  Condino,  an  Italian  force,  based  on  Verona,  moved  up 
both  banks  of  the  Adige,  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier  near 
4  Gt  War— 24 
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Borfi^etto,  and  seized  Ala  with  hardly  any  oppositioa.  Continuing 
their  offensive  the  Italians  then  seized  Monte  AHissimo  and  its 
northern  spurs,  which  command  the  railroad  between  Riva  and 
Rovweto,  and  at  tlie  same  time  occupied  the  important  position 
of  Gori  Zugra,  which  is  four  miles  north  of  Ala,  and  flanks  the 
Rovereto  road.  From  there  on  advance  was  subsequently  made 
to  Pozzacfaioy  an  unfinished  fort  eight  miles  from  Rovereto,  wfaidi 
was  abandoned  by  the  Austrians  as  soon  as  the  Italian  offensive 
began  to  devdop.  Another  force  then  moved  up  ttie  Val  Astico 
from  Asiero,  and  succeeded  in  storming  the  Austrian  positions  on 
Monte  Marcmia,  whence  the  Italians  threatened  the  main  de- 
fenses of  Rovereto  on  the  Lavaone-Folgaria  Plateau.  Rovereto 
is  at  the  junction  of  three  mountain  roads  leading  into  Italy  in 
this  locality,  and  has  a  strategical  importance  second  only  to  that 
of  Trent.  Its  occupation  was  recognized  from  the  start  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  advanced  operations  up  Vbt  Adige.  The 
third  Italian  column,  directed  against  Trent,  moved  up  the  Brenta 
along  the  Val  Sugana,  and  in  September,  1915,  its  advanced 
guards,  operating  right  and  left  of  the  valley,  reached  Monte 
Salubion  on  the  north  and  Monte  Armenderia  on  the  south  of 
Borgo.  These  heights  command  the  town  of  Borgo,  but  as  the 
inhabitants  are  all  Italians,  the  place  was  not  occupied  lest  this 
should  lead  to  its  bombardment  by  the  Austrian  artillery.  The 
Austrian  commander,  however,,  did  not  spare  the  town,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  bombarded  by  the  guns  north  of  Ronegno. 
Borgo  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Trent  and  its  investment  by 
Italian  troops  brought  them  almost  within  striking  distance  of 
the  great  Tyrol  fortress. 

During  November  and  December,  1915,  a  series  of  most  des- 
perate attempts  were  made  by  the  troops  under  General  Cadorna 
to  storm  the  bridgehead  of  Gorizia  and  establish  a  firm  footing  on 
the  Doberdo  Plateau.  This  plateau,  which  acts  as  the  citadd  for 
the  more  extended  position  of  the  Carso,  rises  from  850  to  650 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  dominates  all  the  approaches 
to  Gorizia.  Monte  San  Michele,  which  is  a  ridge  on  the  north  side 
of  the  plateau,  and  rises  in  one  place  to  900  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  the  k^  to  the  whole  position;  and  round  it  there  was  a  con- 
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tinuous  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  Italians  sometimes 
gaining  the  advantage,  and  at  other  times  the  Austrians.  Against 
this  position  General  Cadoma  concentrated  1,500  guns,  some  of 
them  14-  and  15-inch  howitzers,  and  naval  guns.  A  tremendous 
artillery  duel,  interspersed  with  infantry  attacks,  thus  set  in,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  fate  of  Gorizia  trembled  in  the  balance.  But 
the  advantage  of  position  and  the  systematic  preparation  of  long 
years  told  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  de- 
fended the  town  with  a  determination  and  courage  equal  to  that 
of  their  adversaries.  General  Boroevich  had  all  along  had  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  Isonzo  defenses,  while  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
who  held  the  Dukla  Pass  for  so  many  weeks  against  the  Russian 
attacks,  succeeded  to  the  conunand  of  the  corps  holding  the 
Doberdo  Plateau.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  troops  were  achieving 
successes  elsewhere.  They  occupied  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  Bezzecea  in  the  Ledro  Valley,  and  took  possession  of 
C!ol  di  Lava  (8,085  feet)  in  the  Dolomite  district. 

This  was  roughly  the  position  from  the  military  point  of  view 
on  the  various  Austro-Italian  fronts  toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  the  obstacles  facing  the  Italian  forces  began  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  outside  world.  It  was  by  that  time  generally  rec- 
ognized that»  though  the  Italians  outnumbered  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  troops,  and  but  few  reserves  were  available  to  reenforce 
General  Boroevich,  the  Austrian  defenses  were  enormously 
strong,  and  could  only  be  captured  after  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  life 
and  an  unlimited  expenditure  of  artillery  ammunition.  No  mere 
study  of  the  map  can  convey  any  true  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  the  Austrian  positions  in  the  Dolomites  and 
Camic  Alps  could  be  captured.  For  such  a  survey  could  give  no 
indication  of  the  huge  guns  mounted  on  the  very  summit  of  snow- 
clad  peaks,  or  the  lines  of  armored  trenches  stretching  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  Stelvio  to  the  Isonzo.  In  the  mountain  warfare 
that  had  to  be  undertaken  amidst  the  terrific  heights,  progress 
by  either  side  could  all  but  be  reckoned  by  yards.  The  con- 
voys had  to  plod  up  and  down  precipitous  mountain  sides.  In- 
stead of  the  fighting  taking  place  in  valleys  and  passes,  as  many 
thought,  the  positions  and  even  the  trenches  were  revealed  as 
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frequently  on  the  yery  summits  of  almost  macoeoBible  peab  and 
crags,  often  above  the  snow  Use.  At  high  altitudes  ttie  few  ob- 
servers admitted  on  either  side  saw  artillerjr  of  a  caliber  uBindly 
associated  with  defensive  works  at  sea  leveL  The  intrepidity  re- 
quired in  operationa  over  soch  a  temin  is  ittastrsted  by  tttt 
Italian  capture  of  Moofte  Vero,  when  a  battalion  of  Alpini  as- 
cended barefooted  the  iirecipitems  face  of  ttie  mountain  ra  the 
miditte  of  the  nigM  and  stormed  tiie  Austrian  poeitioii  on  ttie 
summit.  In  such  enterprises  youtti  and  enthusiasm  were  found 
the  best  assets.  The  Alpine  troops  of  Italy  are  recruited  from 
mountam  populations,  ^Hiiose  hearts  and  lungs,  accostemed  to 
high  altitudes,  can  well  bear  the  strain  of  mountain  fighting. 

On  the  lower  laonso  troiA  the  diaracter  of  ttie  opcarations  has 
somewhat  recalled  the  aspect  of  the  lighting  area  and  ijbe  troop 
movements  in  France.  Ifere  low  foothills  and  undulating  plains 
predominate.  There  was  on  the  Isonno  front,  however,  an  ab- 
sence of  the  horrors  of  war  in  ^e  shape  of  devastated  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  countryside,  with  which  the  w(Hrld  has  become  familiar 
in  iUustratiom  from  Belgium  and  northern  France. 

Over  no  fidd  of  operations  was  the  veil  of  official  secrecy  more 
securely  held  than  over  the  events  proceeding  on  the  Austro- 
Italian  front.  Newspaper  men  were  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  area  over  which  martial  law  prevafled  and  the  oflSdal  com- 
munique seldom  erred  on  the  ude  of  perspicuity.  This  pro- 
cedure gave  rise  to  a  widespread  impression  that  the  Italian 
forces  had  been  largdy  marking  lime,  "nie  brilliant  dash  into 
the  Isonao  Valley  and  the  capture  of  Austrian  positions  in  the 
Trentino  which  were  chronided  during  Hie  months  of  June  and 
July,  1915,  marked  an  advance  which  was  not  equaled  by  any 
achievements  in  tiie  monttis  that  followed.  Neverttieless,  a  de- 
tailed study  of  ihe  changes  in  position  during  that  time  show  that 
the  Italians  were  drilling  their  path  forward  with  unllagging 
det^mination. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII 

ITALY'S     RELATIONS     TO     THE     OTHER 
WARRING     NATIONS 

MEANWHILE,  events  of  a  most  startling  character  were  tak- 
ing place  close  to  the  Italian  frontier,  every  one  of  them  big 
with  consequence  to  Italy's  vital  interests.  The  conquest  of  Serbia 
by  the  forces  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  under  General 
von  Mackensen  was  begun  and  completed  in  two  months.  On 
October  14,  1915,  Bulgaria  declared  war  against  the  Allies  and 
immediately  attacked  Serbia  from  the  south,  cooperating  with 
the  Austro-German  forces  with  whom  direct  communication  was 
established  toward  the  end  of  November,  1915.  A  belated 
French-British  expedition  landed  at  Saloniki.for  the  purpose  of 
lending  aid  to  harassed  Serbia,  but  the  forces,  which  were  united 
under  the  command  of  the  French  General,  Sarrail,  were  capable 
of  achieving  little.  After  coming  into  contact  with  the  Bulgarians 
they  began  on  November  27,  1915,  to  retire  to  their  base  at 
Saloniki,  with  Irish  troops  covering  their  retreat.  The  conquest 
of  Montenegro  followed  that  of  Serbia.  The  much-coveted  stra- 
tegic position  of  Mount  Lovchen,  commanding  the  Bocca  di  Cat- 
taro,  was  captured  by  the  Austrians  on  January  10,  1916,  while 
the  capital,  Cettinje,  was  likewise  occupied  three  days  later. 
Farther  east,  the  ill-starred  Dardanelles  venture  was  coming  to  a 
disastrous  end.  Evacuation  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  by  the 
forces  of  Britain  and  France  began  in  December,  1915,  the  last 
soldiers  of  these  two  powers  leaving  Sedd-el-Bahr  on  January 
7, 1916. 

It  was  expected  that  Italy  would  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
series  of  events  which  had  taken  place  on  these  various  fields. 
More  than  once  the  message  was  sent  round  the  world  that  a 
well-equipped  Italian  expedition  had  left  for  the  Dardanelles.  It 
was  considered  certain  that  Italy  would  lend  her  assistance  to 
the  forces  landed  at  Saloniki,  and  thus  aid  in  preventing  the  over- 
running of  Montenegro,  which  could  not  but  constitute  a  direct 
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menace  to  herself.  Apart  from  the  landing  of  a  number  of  troops 
at  Avlona  in  Albania,  Italy  kept  aloof.  This  rigid  abstinence, 
coupled  with  the  appearance  of  deadlock  on  Italy's  two  main 
frontiers,  set  in  motion  an  undercurrent  of  criticism  among  the 
friends  of  the  Allies.  A  further  source  of  uncertainty  was  found 
in  the  relations  still  maintained  between  Italy  and  Germany. 
'^Why  did  not  Italy  declare  war  against  Germany  as  well  as 
against  Austria  ?*'  was  a  query  that  was  continually  put.  In  the 
face  of  this  attitude  of  doubt  the  Italian  Government  still  con- 
tinued what  it  considered  its  sound  and  well-matured  policy  of 
concentrating  its  forces  for  the  protection  of  its  own  fron- 
tiers against  Austria,  and  looking  on  every  cfther  enemy  as 
secondary. 

As  regards  the  Balkans,  it  has  to  be  recalled  that  it  was  Italy 
who  first  suggested  that  Serbia  receive  the  assistance  of  the  Allies 
against  the  superior  Austrian  forces.  This  suggestion  was  at 
that  early  time  taken  into  but  slight  consideration  by  France  and 
Great  Britain.  A  battery  or  two  was  lent  to  Serbia  by  Great 
Britain,  but  little  more  was  done  until  ihe  spectacle  of  invasion 
became  imminent.  While  Italy  recognized  that  her  interests  were 
of  a  paramount  character  in  the  Balkans,  she  was  convinced  that 
the  war  would  be  decided  in  liie  main  theatre,  and  not  on  any  of 
the  side  theatres  that  Germany  might  decide  to  choose.  Nor  was 
Italy  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  what  would  be  her  fate 
were  the  Austrians  to  succeed  in  breaking  through  the  lines  of 
defense  on  her  northern  frontier.  These  considerations  decided 
her  against  participating  in  any  over-sea  adventure  unless  she 
was  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 

Italy's  interest  in  the  problem  as  to  who  was  to  dominate 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  was  less  than  that  of  either 
England  or  Russia.  The  apologists  of  her  policy  of  abstention 
maintained,  indeed,  that  jealousy  of  Russia  was  Great  Britain's 
main  motive  in  deciding  on  the  expedition  to  Galhpoli.  Italy  had 
a  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  lend  her  aid  in  playing  off 
one  ally  against  another.  Any  aid  given  to  that  expedition  had, 
necessarily,  to  be  of  a  comprehensive  character  if  success  was  to 
be  achieved.    This  would  have  meant  a  serious  depletion  of  the 
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Italian  forces  and  might  have  opened  up  a  way  that  would  have 
enabled  the  enemy  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 

When  the  possibility  of  Bulgaria  taking  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers  loomed  into  the  domain  of  actuality,  Italy  with  her  nearer 
intuition  in  Balkan  affairs  called  attention  to  fhe  impending 
denouement.  In  this  she  was  seconded  by  Serbia,  who  asked  the 
aid  of  the  Allies  in  striking  a  blow  which  would  have  prevented 
what  proved  from  the  allied  point  of  view  to  be  a  calamity. 
Italy's  suggestion  was  that  Sofia  be  at  once  occupied  before  Bul- 
garian mobilization  could  be  got  under  way.  The  policy  of  hop- 
ing against  hope  took  the  place  of  energetic  action.  Then  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  followed  when  the  blow  had  fallen.  Yet 
Italy  knew  that  Serbia  was  doomed  the  moment  Bulgaria  de- 
clared war. 

Bitter  as  the  admission  might  be  to  Italy,  it  was  convinced  that 
Montenegro  was  in  the  like  case  with  Serbia.  Montenegro  had 
as  little  hope  of  coping  with  the  combined  forces  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Bulgaria  as  Serbia.  A  mere  consideration  of  the 
alternative  plans  of  rendering  aid  to  her  small  neighbors  revealed 
the  most  promising  of  them  as  entailing  a  useless  sacrifice.  It 
would  have  meant  the  taking  oversea  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  large  guns  during  the  worst  period  of  the  year. 
The  passage  to  the  Montenegrin  port  of  Antivari  would  have  re- 
quired the  protection  of  the  entire  Italian  navy,  thus  leaving  the 
coasts  of  Italy  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  And  what 
would  have  been  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition?  To  save 
the  celebrated  Mount  Lovchen,  which  indeed  dominates  the  Bocca 
di  Cattaro,  but  does  not  dominate  the  Bocca  di  Teodo,  where  at 
the  time  of  the  combined  attacks  of  Montenegrins  and  French 
from  Mount  Lovchen  months  before,  and  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish from  the  sea,  the  Austrian  navy  was  safely  sheltered.  What 
Italy  could  wisely  do  she  did  so.  She  succored  the  retreating 
Serbian  and  Montenegrin  soldiers,  gave  them  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  brought  them  in  safety  to  the  different  places  to 
which  they  had  been  assigned. 

Even  before  hostilities  commenced  between  Italy  and  Austria 
the  Italian  Government  accomplished  a  tour  de  force.    Against 
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tlie  tacsk  cppantioift  of  Aurtria  slae  trauBpcortBd  a  eoofiidwable 
body  of  troo|is  to  tibe  ]Mrt  of  AvI^na,  wfaklv  vrtOi  Bnadisi,.  cunsh 
ttajid&  ttie  entaraBce  to*  the  Adriskic  A  giaiMa  at  the  map  will 
umnediately  reveal  the  vital  importance  of  ihi»  stratcgie  pnutmi 
as  a  bMe  for  estpod^immxy  foffces  im  Albania  aad  tine  BaRsans, 
wUle  ita  naipal  poflB&ilities  make  it  kif  eriar  to  no  pert  on  the 
Adriatk.  Tht  flgr  is  tlia  eMitiaept  waft  irt  tiie  AaslriaB  heU  on 
the  Boe»t  di  Ghtbara  Thtticae  Austriatt  sataaiarinas  caahi  mcaaee 
ItaBan  Aipipkng,  emeat  thoagk  ao  Aastxiaa  sur&ee  craft  dare 
approach  Hm  Steait  of  Otrattixk  To  this  has  ta  he  added  Urn 
ftutiier  peril  arishia  tnat  the  atrm#  carreat  thai  ia  seppeaed  to 
descend  from  the  head  ef  the  Adriatie.  WhAe  trMMfMrtina 
troops  from  BnaMsk  ta  Avhnta^  Kora  tfaaa  cae  IteSaii  ^vessel  fell 
victim  to  floating  mines  borne  down  by  this  current. 

Sueh  IB  ge9i»al  ontliie  was  Itahr's  VoaSAkm  at  Hke  fsA  of  the 
3rear  I^IS^  and  such  the  tenor  ef  these  whe  sem^  t<r  viadkate 
her  pottey  in  the  RFilraiw>  and  elsewhere.  It  was  ntaiataijDed  hgr 
Italian  pahltcisis  that  the  Italian  fleet  had  fought  with  tbe  iaets 
of  France  and  Eng^aad  oa  sevcnl  occasioBS  against  the  Turks. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  that  fleet  was  on  contmaal  patrol  daty  in 
the  Medit»ranean  with  tiiose  of  the  Allies.  Italian  troops  had 
also  been  landed  with  Freaich  troops  <m  the  island  of  Cerfu^  and, 
accor<fingr  to  report,  had  cooperated  to  some  extent  with  British 
troops  in  Egypt  and  North  Africa.  Nevertheless^  polifttcal  and 
military  reasons  all  combined  to  make  the  Austro-Italian  frontier 
the  one  battle  ground  where  Italsr  coukd  hope  far  an  enduring 
victory  and  fi^t  for  it  witik  aU  her  strength. 

In  r^rard  to  the  absence  of  a  declaratiett  of  war  between  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  the  attitude  of  the  Govemment  of  Kin^  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  thus  csq^lained:  First  of  all,  the  treaty  of  the 
Triirie  AlManoe  did  not  caeaist  of  a  sinfi^  docuorxbeitt,  but  of  three 
separate  agreements:  ene  between  Germany  and  Austria,,  an- 
other between  Gennany  and  Ita^,  and  another  between  Austria 
and  Ita^.  When  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia^  Ita^  registered 
her  protest  against  the  policy  of  Austria  in  which  s3aa  daimed  to 
recognize  a  vietatioa  of  that  country's  treator  with  herself.  The 
pourparlers  thus  gradually  turned  for  subject  matter  to  the  time* 
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•hcoiored  £fri€ivttBoeB  ^vAiifli  Itst^-  dhcriAhod  *  against  dierqmsent^a^y 
but  old  oppreBBor.  fin  ^faaie  OMeotiatians ^Qermany  nrendsred  oan- 
tiniied  aid  ^  Italy,  ^ho  nueht  'by  i^aoef  ul  meam  lo  Hieeure  the 
return  >of 'tt»  ptovioQm  te  ndiicAi  flhe  had  an  izmneniDidal  'daim. 
Tfaeae  ^eaotiiriions  ^ilad,  «iid  4taly,  ^itenoifiDciBie:  4ier  itnal^r  .wi^ 
Aa0tvia-Mun8«ry,  tleekared  ^^RREor  aamnst  »her.  Bat  eBcespt  in  so 
far^asshe  'waa  Hae  iffly  of  Acnaktia-iHungary,  *Italy  had  mo  \srriev«- 
aace  agahiat  ^Gen&any.  She  fnr«ke  off  diptomakie  wdMHoftm  wxtti 
both^emyireB,  and  riie  eoqieeted  Aat'Gema&y  would  dedaare  war 
agaiart  ^her.  ^Oannany  ndid  nat  do  ^ao,  .send  "ttiare  the  instter 
Teinaiiied. 

Italy  had  undodbtedrhistaiw  gromufa  lorftfaBinnaaediire^^afaidi 
was  UlDewne  ki  if  ail  <agreenwst  with  tthe  national  ifeelzag.  iKor 
wail  oo9m-«'oeiitiH7  ieahngdui  Italy  4igamBt 
and  fwideBpread.  Tov^raid  tQarmany,  on  tfiie  oflrer  daand,  tthe  Ced- 
ing IB  targaly  neuteal,  tingad  'wildi  b  vveirtain  ;8we  of  Gsrman 
efficiency.  German  'inrvestoieirts  in  Italy  »re  also  said  <to  total 
somettiing  Ifte  $8^090,000,008,  ^and  i;be  •economic  domination 
itffaioh  that  vaat  sum  denotes  was  hound  -to  i»e  idt  through  every 
channel  of  the  national  life.  But  neither  tibe  rreapeet  felt  ior  Ger- 
man ability  nor  the  secret  influence  of  German  finance  has 
hampered  Italy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Besides  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  kaiser,  she  treated  the  Germans 
within  her  gates  exactly  as  she  treated  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  other  enemy  countries.  She  formed  a  commercial  alliance  with 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Hussia,  an  alliance  the  chief  aim  of 
which  was  the  removal  of  German  economic  domination  in  Italy. 
She,  moreover,  reqaiaitioned  German  merdiant  ahips  that  had 
taken  shelter  in  Italian  'ports*;  and  linally  she  broke  off  com- 
mercial relations  with  Germany,  and  tedk  meaaures  to  prevent 
Germany  from  obtaining  Ijnrougfa  Switzerland  any  goods  naoes- 
sary  for  the  welfare  of  the  population  or  the  proseeution  of  the 
war.  'Germany  allowed  fhe  serious  ^measuras  -taken  :by  Italy  'to 
pass  unchallenged,  and  ao  Italy  was  eoittent  *to  let  ti!ie  ^relations 
between  iSae  two  countries  continue  on  iAiat  basis. 

But  beneath  all  tiieee  surface  movements  ran  a  deeper  current 
of  influence  "that  was  partly  hidden  from  all  exoept  those  who 
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were  active  participants  in  affairs  of  southeastern  Europe. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  rivalry  between  Italy  and  Greece^ 
a  factor  that  may  yet  be  discovered  to  have  had  a  deciding  in- 
fluence in  the  war.  For  it  was  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the 
war,  with  the  assumed  pledge  of  territorial  profits  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  that  forced  Greece  into  maintaining  her  neu- 
trality at  a  time  when  the  alignment  of  forces  in  the  Balkans 
was  still  in  complete  doubt.  A  well-informed  and  well-conducted 
diplomacy,  steering  skillfully  amid  the  eddies  of  Balkan  affairs, 
might  have  brought  the  combined  strength  of  Italy,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece  to  the  side  of  the  Allies.  But  Greek  jealousy  of  Italy  was 
allowed  to  smolder  and  even  to  be  fanned  into  flame  by  the 
awakened  pretensions  of  the  Italian  press,  whose  ambitions  in 
the  East  became  inflated  at  the  prospect  of  a  victorious  war,  out 
of  which  Italy  was  mirrored  as  issuing  as  an  imperial  state 
holding  a  hegemony  over  the  lesser  lands  on  her  extended  bor- 
der. While  hesitation  and  doubt  held  sway  in  the  councils  of 
the  Allies,  Bulgaria  struck,  and  at  one  stroke  brought  disaster 
on  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  stiffened  Greece  into  an  attitude 
of  unshakable  neutrality. 


CHAPTER    XLIV 

PROBLEMS     OF     STRATEGY 

MEANWHILE,  with  more  than  half  a  year's  fighting  behind 
them,  the  Italian  commanders  had  come  to  certain  well- 
defined  military  conclusions.  The  plans  of  General  Cadoma  had 
involved  three  separate  campaigns — one  in  the  Trentino,  the 
other  in  the  Carso,  and  a  subsidiary  campaign  in  the  Camic 
Alps  to  the  north,  along  the  main  watershed  of  the  mountains. 
A  general  offensive  in  the  Trentino  had  been  tested  and  found 
well-nigh  impossible.  Trentino  is  indeed  a  military  paradox — a 
sharp  salient  jutting  into  Italy,  which  is  strong  by  reason  of  its 
being  a  salient.    This  is  because  it  is  inclosed  on  eight  sides  by 
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great  valb,  the  batteries  of  the  mam  Alpine  chim.  A  salient 
is  weak  as  a  strategical  situatioii  in  propoition  to  the  possibilitif 
of  crushing  in  its  sides  and  threataniiig  the  linos  of  retreat  of 
the  forces  oocnpying  tiie  point  Where  tte  sides  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfuHy  attacked,  it  beoomes  a  position  of  strengfli  and  remuns 
a  constant  tlireat  This  was  the  srtitation  in  the  Trentino.  Hie 
main  Alpine  dudn  is  not  impaasafale.  It  is  indeed  coneeiwtble, 
under  exceedingisr  f  aToraMe  circumstances,  that  one  or  nuire  of 
the  passes  on.  tbeeast  or  west  side  might  be  tafcen  and  an  advance 
down  the  valleys  to  the  Adi^e  ton  the  positions  of  the  defenders, 
BiA  ordinary  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  defense  woidd  malK  this 
impossifale.  llMTalleroftheAdigeiBtfaecnljraTeBiiethroQ^tiie 
Txentino,  and  this  mvenne,  which  is  at  best  only  a  narrow  road, 
was  heavily  guarded  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Itent  Xoreo^^er, 
there  coald  be  fast  little  result  accraing  to  Italy  if  the  Treatino 
were  forced.  The  Adige  leads  only  to  the  nudn  dhain  of  the  Alps, 
and  farther  on,  across  the  mountains  by  the  eaaest  of  Alpine 
highways,  is  the  Brenner  Pass.  Modem  defensive  power  is  so 
great  that  its  devefavment  to  13ie  point  where  tbAa  highway 
would  be  impregnable,  except  against  overwhelmingiy  superior 
numbers,  would  be  a  matter  of  great  simplicity.  Along  tiie 
northern  frontier,  in  the  Camic  Alps,  the  situation  is  similar. 
There  is  only  one  pass  across  these  mountains,  and  this  the 
Austrians  could  blodt  with  the  same  facility  and  certainty  with 
which  ttiey  could  blodc  the  Brenner  Pass. 

On  the  other  hand  the  presumption  that  the  Isonzo  sector 
had  a  degree  of  vulnerability  was  found  correct,  and  along  Hie 
Isonzo  line  the  real  Italian  offensive  from  ihe  beginning  con- 
tinued to  be  directed.  The  Isonzo  is  roughly  about  three  mfles 
into  Austria,  beyond  the  political  bonndary.  Bat  it  is  the  true 
military  boundary  betweoi  Italy  and  Austria,  and  it  was  always 
regarded  by  the  Austrians  as  their  first  line  of  defense.  For 
almost  its  ^itire  length,  as  far  south  as  Salcaro,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Gorizia,  the  Isonzo  River  nms  through  a  deep  gorge 
and  is  easily  defended.  From  Salcaro  to  the  sea  it  issnes  from 
the  gorge  into  a  more  level  country— the  plateaus  of  Gorizia  and 
of  -Carso — although  even  ttte  southern  part  of  the  line  is  domi- 
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nated  by  a  series  of  elevations  in  supporting  distance  of  each 
other.  Until  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  was  forced,  Trieste  and  the 
entire  Istrian  Peninsula  might  be  regarded  as  safe. 

Although  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  wa^,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
only  feasible  line  on  which  Italy  could  advance,  no  serious  offen- 
sive could  be  attempted  until  the  outlets  from  the  Trentino  were 
thoroughly  and  effectively  stopped  up.  For  Italy  to  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  Carso,  with  her  rear  open  to  attack  by  the  Aus- 
trians  coming  through  the  Tyrolean  passes,  would  have  been 
foolhardy.  Italy's  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  start  a  simultane- 
ous forward  movement  through  every  pass  from  Stelvio  on  the 
west  to  the  pass  near  Pontebba  on  the  north.  These  movements 
naturally  were  of  an  offensive  nature,  although  they  were  really 
for  a  defensive  purpose.  No  attempt  was  made  to  advance  any 
distance  through  the  western  passes.  The  Italians  were  con- 
tent to  take  the  fortifications  guarding  the  entrance  and  to  seize 
heights  commanding  the  approaches. 

On  the  south  and  east  of  the  Trentino,  however,  the  opera- 
tions took  on  a  more  extended  and,  for  the  Austrians,  a  more 
serious  aspect.  On  the  south  the  principal  efforts  were  directed 
against  Riva  and  Rovereto.  The  operations  against  Riva,  which 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Garda,  were  directed  along  the 
valley  of  the  Ledro  and  thence  along  the  Tonale  River,  a  small 
stream  connecting  Lake  Ledro  and  Lake  Garda.  At  the  same 
time  the  Italians  pushed  with  energy  down  the  Val  Sugana, 
which  leads  directly  to  Trent.  The  advance  was  pushed  to  a 
point  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  Austrians  coming 
through,  and  there  the  Italian  forces  rested. 

Well  up,  toward  the  north,  in  the  Dolomites  there  followed 
considerable  fighting,  in  the  Cordevole  Valley  particularly,  for 
the  Col  di  Lona,  the  loftiest  of  the  mountain  tops  in  that  region. 
The  Cordevole  unites  with  the  Val  Forsa  some  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  Adige  Valley,  the  Val  Forsa  connecting  with  the  Adige 
at  the  town  of  Lavio,  six  miles  north  of  Trent.  To  cut  in  behind 
the  Austrians  south  of  Trent  would,  of  course,  have  created 
havoc  with  the  entire  Austrian  forces  in  the  Trentino,  but,  as 
stated,  the  defensive  possibilities  of  the  situation  are  so  formid- 
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able  thoA  aacocss  wovld  aypor  aJnoAst  begrond  the  leakns  oi 
actuality. 

Oa  Oat  hsamao  front  the  fi^^iting  aU  akmr  eontinocd  ott  a  lar^e 
scale.  Ab  idea  at  the  isBneBsity*  ef  te  atiojsigk  ks  suneated  t^ 
the  AoBtrian  estinate  m  Janoaorj,  IJ^lfi^  that  italiiaa  caoaalkies 
had  paesed  tiie  mUliaa  naik.  Exaggerated  as  tfak  aimiber  was 
rei^rded  m  aHied  eurelesE^  it  shopped  Aoetria-Hangary's  mpknioa 
of  the  severitj  of  tiie  flghtiis  in^  what  wae  coastdured  a  8iat> 
sidiary  U^atre  of  the  Great  War. 

The  railroad  situation  on  the  laonao  front  »>  aa  in  iiCBeticay;^ 
all  modem  aniitary  sJtaatMfis^  of  lariiaadry  itratipgir  imfmrtMice. 
The  Istrian  Pcainfiula  is  sened  b(f  Usemt  fiaaa,.  each  of  whddi 
niiia  to  AastriaB  basea  ef  UKfsplj.  One  rmns  iq»  IBie  valkgr  of  the 
Isonzoy  throogh  Gorizia  and  TohnhKi  aad  tkraui^  tke  Hochein 
Tosael  to  YkBiBiL  At  Geraia  a  fanndi  lea^res  this  Inev  nandag 
southeast,  and  connects  Gerizia  wikb  Trieste  aeron  the  Garse 
Plateau.  The  secend  Ihie  cnmeB  from  the  east  freai  Laibach 
through  San  Pietroy  where  a  braach  rans  aouA  to  Fknae^  and 
the  third  cenea  ncoidt  from  the  AoBtnan  aaval  baae  at  Pofai. 
Gorisia  is  served  by  the  northera  read  firom  Y ieima^  from  Trieste 
by  the  main  liner  md  by  tin  faraedi  jiast  deacribed*  SnppUes 
from  Vienna  woald  be  stepped  by  cutting  the  road  anywhere 
north  of  Gorizia.  Bat  to  shut  off  Trieste  as  a  aomrce^  both  of 
the  southern  rail  coiranunicatioDS  mast  be  cut  Early  in  June, 
1915,  the  Italians  forced  a  passage  of  the  isonso  at  Plava  and 
at  Monf  akone,  and  cot  the  redhroad  at  these  two  posnts.  Gorizia 
then  continued  to  be  8iq)ptied  only  by  tiie  Trieste  brandh.  Near 
was  Trieste  itself  cot  off,  as  the  road  from  Laibach  throm^ 
San  Pietro  contintied  open.  The  onliy  way  ta  iaoiafte  Istria  was 
to  take  the  San  Pietro  jimction^  and  tins  was  tlK  uknaate  aim 
of  the  operations  at  that  region. 

The  Italian  objective  in  Istria  was,  of  course,  Trieste.  In 
ordar  to  advance  oa  Trieste  tiae  ItaliaBB  must  be  secured  frosn 
a  flank  attack,  and  €rorizia,  which  is  a  sttoai^  fortified  bridge- 
head, would  be  directly  on  their  flank.  Therefore^  it  mast  be 
either  captured  or  masked  before  an  advance  to  the  south  could 
be  started.    Gorizia,  too,,  was  inqKirtaiit  for  anoQier  reason.   It 
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was  the  point  which  the  Austrians  had  chosen  to  be  the  center 
of  their  first  main  line  of  defense.  If  it  fell,  not  only  was  the 
way  open  for  an  advance  on  Trieste,  but  the  entire  Austrian 
line  to  the  north  and  south  was  jeopardized  through  the  fact 
that,  with  the  center  pierced,  both  wings  were  exposed  to  flank 
attacks,  and  would  have  to  retreat  or  be  rolled  up  and  defeated 
in  detail.  In  other- words,  the  fall  of  Gorizia  would  uncover 
Austria's  entire  Isonzo  line,  and,  although  there  might  be  some 
subsequent  resistance  in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  the  giving 
way  of  the  line  would  be  inevitable. 

Gorizia,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  strong  natural  defensive  positions.  The  foothills  of  the  Julian 
Alps  descend  sharply  to  a  plain  near  where  the  Isonzo  issued 
from  the  gorge  which  it  has  cut  through  the  mountains.  The 
line  between  the  plain  and  the  mountains  is  sharp  and  clearly 
marked.  There  is  no  gentle  tapering  off  of  one  into  the  other. 
This  line  between  the  hills  and  plain  is  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape  and  incloses  a  pocket  in  which  Gorizia  is  situated.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  huge  elliptical  stadium.  At  the  north  end,  level  with 
the  ground,  is  Gorizia,  with  the  Julian  Alps  mounting  on  all  sides. 
The  southern  bank  is  constituted  by  the  plateau  of  the  Carso, 
in  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Doberdo.  Thus  the  plain  of 
Grorizia  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  elevations  which  serve 
as  admirable  watchmen  for  the  city  beneath.  Just  across  the 
Isonzo  from  Gorizia  are  the  town  and  spur  of  Podgora,  which 
absolutely  command  the  city  and  prevent  an  Italian  attack  from 
that  side.  With  Podgora  completely  in  Italian  hands,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  Gorizia  could  hold  out.  From  Podgora  the  depots, 
barracks,  and  supply  houses  of  Gorizia  are  within  artillery  range 
of  guns  of  all  calibers,  and  the  environs  of  Podgora  have  changed 
hands  several  times. 

To  the  north  of  Podgora,  at  a  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  miles,  is  a  second  series  of  heights — ^the  heights  of  Oslavia, 
which  also  dominate  the  bridgehead.  These  the  Italians  rushed 
in  December,  1915,  so  the  heights  northwest  of  Gorizia  continued 
in  Italian  hands.  To  the  south,  on  the  Carso  Plateau,  the  Italians 
also  pushed  forward.    The  heights  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau — 
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San  Mkhde  and  Saa  Martine  di  Carso— -came  iario  Italian  hands. 
The  fortifications  of  CU^rima — t^nporary  fidd  f orti&eatkins — are 
not  at  all  like  the  Biwe  modem  fortifitatioiiB  of  Elmrc^pie,  which, 
pdreyioua  to  the  sheltisfr  oi  Liege  and  Namnr,  were  conndered 
almost  impregnaUe.  They  are  more  nearlgr  Iflee  the  little  town 
of  Oflsoweta  od  the  Bobr  River,  wUdi  held  o«t  against  the  Ger- 
man 4^^eiikinMfter  guns  for  ovw  six  naonths^  and  was  then 
evacuated  only  becanae  its  defenders  were  flanked  out.  There 
waa  y«ip  ttttle  eoncnte  m  tiie  Gosiaia  defenses^  which  were 
moetly  earthworiis  fanned  into  tarmees  on  which  the  gmts  were 
mounted.  Many  of  these  gun  positions  have  been  destroyed,  but 
Gorizia  has  continued  to  hold  out  despite  the  desperate  attacks 
of  the  besiegers. 

Because  of  the  natural  defensive  strength  of  the  line  less  men 
have  been  used  by  Austria  on  this  front  than  in  any  other  theatre 
of  the  war.  When  war  between  Italy  and  Austria  broke  out 
the  Austrians  had  already  commenced  the  vast  operations  which 
flnng  Russia  from  the  Carpathians  and  b^ind  Lemberg.  The 
men  were  liieref ore  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Isonzo,  otherwise  it  is  likely  it  would  have  re- 
mained intact  from  the  outset,  and  the  Italian  forces  would  never 
have  been  able  to  force  their  way  through  Fhiva  and  Monfakone. 
That  Austria  harbored  little  anxiety  regarding  hw  ItaUan  fron- 
tier likewise  appears  from  her  relinquishment  of  the  Russian 
offensive  to  begin  operations  in  the  Balkans.  Whether  a  real 
Italian  offensive  at  any  time  was  among  her  military  plans  will 
rraiain  doubtful  till  ev^its  make  tiie  situation  dear.  Austria 
would  appear  to  have  little  to  gain  from  a  conquest  of  Italian 
provinces  in  which  her  former  rule  brought  her  the  deep  and 
ordained  resentment  of  the  Italian  people. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1916,  the  southern  theatre  of 
war  was  comparatively  quiet.  The  forces  under  General  Cadoma 
maintained  their  offensive  on  the  Isonzo  without  any  decisive 
revolt  taking  place.  There  was  considerable  bombardment  of 
the  bridgeheads  at  Tolmino  and  Gorizia.  In  the  Gorizia  sector 
the  Austrians  attacked  the  Italian  positions  at  Oslavia,  captur- 
ing 900  men  and  inflicting  severe  losses  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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Determined  attacks  by  the  Italian  troops  followed,  and  the  posi- 
tions were  again  transferred  to  Italian  hands.  At  the  end  of 
this  month  an  official  resume  covering  Italy's  entrance  into  the 
war  and  the  operations  of  the  Italian  army  in  the  intervening 
months  was  issued  at  Rome.  In  this  official  communique  it  was 
estimated  that  30,000  Austrian  prisoners,  5  guns,  65  machine 
guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  war  material  had  so  far  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Italians  from  the  Austrian  forces.  Twenty-five 
Austrian  divisions,  totaling  about  425,000  men,  were  said  to 
have  been  massed  along  the  Italian  frontier  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 


CHAPTER    XLV 

MOVE     AGAINST     GERMANY 

A  ROYAL  decree  was  issued  at  Rome  on  February  11,  1916,  - 
prohibiting  the  importation  into  Italy  or  transit  through 
Italy  of  all  German  and  Austrian  merchandise,  as  well  as  the 
exportation  of  all  merchandise  of  German  or  Austrian  origin 
through  Italian  ports.  This  was  the  formal  recognition  of  a 
policy  that  had  been  followed  out  with  increasing  strictness  since 
hostilities  commenced,  but  which  had  never  been  officially  de- 
clared. The  declaration  of  war  by  Italy  against  Austria  carried 
with  it  the  prohibition  of  trading  with  Austro-Hungarian  sub- 
jects, and  announcement  had  been  made  in  the  Italian  press  of 
prosecution  of  persons  on  the  charge  of  trading  with  the  nation's 
enemy.  The  coupling  of  the  German  Empire  with  Austria- 
Hungary  in  this  royal  decree  was  the  first  formal  act  on  the 
part  of  Italy  in  the  way  of  making  it  clear  that  all  commercial 
relations  with  Germany  were  suspended.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  policy  of  cooperation  among  the  Allies, 
whose  disjointed  action  had  hitherto  seriously  hampered  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

It  was  also  decided  by  the  Italian  Government  on  February  16, 
1916,  that  warmer  conmiercial  relations  with  the  allied  nations 
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should  be  cultivated.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  a  program  was 
mapped  out  covering  the  following  five  years,  during  which 
period  machinery,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  articles  des- 
tined for  the  development  of  existing  industries  or  the  creation 
of  new  ones  could  be  imported  free  of  any  duty  if  their  origin 
was  in  allied  or  friendly  countries.  In  this  way  it  was  aimed 
to  disintegrate  the  commercial  domination  of  Germany  which 
had  been  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  a  generation.  It  was  felt  that 
by  this  method  efforts  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  to  recapture  lost  Italian  import  trade  would  be  ren- 
dered futile.  During  this  same  month  announcement  was  made 
regarding  the  third  Italian  war  loan.  This  was  declared  to  have 
reached  on  February  6,  1916,  3,000,000,000  lire,  which,  together 
with  former  loans,  showed  that  altogether  5,000,000,000  lire  had 
been  contributed.  Considerable  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
this  result.  It  was  conceded  that  in  the  realm  of  finance,  in 
which  Italy  had  been  considered  weakest,  the  country  had  done 
remarkably  well.  Considering  that  Italy  not  long  ago  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  poorest  nations  of  Europe,  bearing  taxes  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  wealth,  and  that  even  now  she  had  been 
enjoying  but  half  a  century  of  national  independence,  the  show- 
ing was  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  In  general,  it  was  held 
that  Italy  had  revealed  herself  in  a  character  different  from 
that  which  had  been  made  traditional  by  the  criticisms  of 
foreigners. 

Not  only  on  the  declaration  of  war  had  the  traditional  ''Latin 
temperament"  shown  itself  to  be  surprisingly  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed, but  various  other  traits  were  revealed  that  militated 
against  the  conventional  view.  When  hostilities  began  on  the 
Austro-Italian  frontier  the  stroke  of  the  fateful  hour  found  Italy 
prepared  to  the  last  button  and  the  last  man.  An  organization 
that  was  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil  had  been  built  up,  ready  for 
action  on  any  frontier.  That  such  action  would  be  first  needed  on 
the  frontier  of  a  former  ally  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  But 
within  a  very  short  time  Italy  was  mobilized,  and  her  prompt 
efficiency  made  it  possible  at  once  to  carry  the  war  on  to  Austrian 
territory,  where  it  has  since  been  waged. 

4  Gt  War— 26 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  February,  1916,  Italy  took 
still  another  step  which  showed  her  prepared  to  bum  all  her 
boats  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned.  On  that  date  tiie  Italian 
Government  requisitioned  thirty-four  large  German  steamers  in- 
terned in  Italian  harbors.  A  total  of  fifty-seven  German  and 
Austrian  vessels  were  in  Italian  ports  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  Austrian  ships  were  seized  by  Italy  when  war  was 
declared  on  the  Dual  Monarchy.  No  action  had,  however,  been 
taken  in  regard  to  German  vessels.  Their  status  in  the  ports  of 
Italy  had  been  regarded  as  parallel  to  that  of  German  vessels 
which  remained  in  American  ports  after  war  began.  This  led 
to  a  certain  amount  of  heartburning  among  the  friends  of  the 
Allies,  who  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  line  with  the  Italian  policy 
of  maintaining  conmiercial  relations  with  Germany  as  far  as 
they  could  be  maintained.  Rumors  had  also  been  rife  regarding 
alleged  secret  agreements  that  had  been  made  with  the  German 
Government. 

These  rumors  were  gradually  dissipated  by  the  successive 
measures  taken  by  the  Italian  Government  and  the  requisition- 
ing of  the  German  interned  vessels  revealed  her  as  in  full  co- 
operation with  the  Allies.  There  were  also  other  considerations 
that  weighed  with  Italy.  The  submarine  had  revealed  itself  as 
a  powerful  destructive  weapon,  and  the  toll  taken  by  it  of  allied 
ships  was  a  heavy  one.  It  was  seen  that  the  transfer  of  German 
vessels  to  the  flag  of  Italy  and  their  use  by  the  Allies  would  do 
much  toward  relieving  the  congestion  of  goods  at  American  docks 
which  were  awaiting  shipment  to  the  allied  countries,  The  loot 
of  German  vessels  then  in  Italian  ports  and  their  tonnage  formed 
a  formidable  total.  They  were  as  follows :  At  Ancona,  Lemnos, 
24,873  tons;  at  Bari,  WcUtraute,  3,818;  at  Cagliari,  Spitzfels, 
5,809;  at  Catania,  Lipari,  1,539;  at  Genoa,  Hermeshurg,  2,824, 
Konig  Albert,  10,484,  Moltke,  12,325,  Prim-Regent  Luitpold, 
6,595;  at  Girgenti,  Imbros,  2,380;  at  Leghorn,  Amalfi,  1,756, 
Termini,  1,523;  at  Licata,  Portfino,  1,745;  at  Naples,  Bay  em, 
8,000,  Marsala,  1,753,  Herania,  6,455;  at  Palermo,  Algier,  3,127, 
Catania,  3,000,  Tunis,  1,833;  at  Savona,  Bastia,  1,527;  at  Syra^ 
cuse,  Albany,  5,882,  Amhria,  5,143,  Barcelona,  5,465,  Katter- 
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turm,  6,018,  Mudros,  3,137,  Sigmaringen,  5,710,  Italia,  3,498; 
at  Venice,  Samo,  1,922,  Volos,  1,903;  at  Massowah,  AspemfeU, 
4,361,  Borkum,  5,645,  Choiaing,  1,657,  Christian  X,  4,956,  Ost- 
wiarfc,  4,400,  Persepolis,  5,446,  Segovia,  4,945,  and  Sturmfels, 
5,660.  All  these  were  at  the  end  of  February,  1916,  put  into 
the  service  of  the  Allies,  compensating  in  some  degree  for  the 
losses  suffered  by  each  of  these  nations  from  mines  and  the 
deadly  submarine. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 

RENEWED     ATTACKS  —  ITALY'S     SITUATION     AT 
THE     BEGINNING     OF     MARCH,     1916 

DURING  the  month  of  February,  1916,  the  war  on  the  Italian 
front  continued  with  bitterness  but  without  decisive  result. 
Early  in  the  month  the  Austrians  attacked  the  heights  of  Oslavia 
northwest  of  Gorizia,  capturing  1,200  men  and  several  trenches. 
Several  days  later  the  Italians  achieved  some  results  after  weeks 
of  hammering  in  the  Sugana  Valley.  They  captured  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  CoUo  and  also  occupied  the  towns  of  Roncegno 
and  Romchi.  By  this  new  acquisition  of  territory  the  Italians 
came  almost  within  striking  distance  of  one  of  their  chief  ob- 
jectives in  the  war — ^the  city  of  Trent — ^which  lies,  protected  on 
the  northeast  and  north  by  a  line  of  forts,  fifteen  miles  west  of 
the  conquered  terrain.  Meanwhile  several  aerial  attacks,  which 
had  been  fitfully  chronicled  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
brought  anxiety  to  the  coast  towns  of  Italy.  Venice  with  its 
arsenal  was  visited  more  than  once.  In  February,  1916,  hostile 
aeroplanes  bombarded  the  town  of  Setio,  fifteen  miles  from 
Vicenza,  killing  six  persons,  wounding  many  others,  and  doing 
considerable  material  damage.  The  aerial  attack  on  Setio  was 
the  third  reported  in  one  week  on  Italian  cities,  following  raids 
on  the  districts  of  Ravenna  and  Milan.  Setio  is  in  northeastern 
Italy,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Austrian  border,  and  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Venice.   On  February  14, 1916,  Austrian  aeroplanes 
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dropped  bombs  on  Rimini,  but  were  chased  to  the  east  by  the 
iire  of  antiaircraft  batteries. 

In  the  last  week  of  February,  1916,  a  report  that  Durazzo,  an 
Albanian  port  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
Italian  troops  was  confirmed.  The  Italian  brigade  stationed 
there  had  been  withdrawn,  it  was  officially  declared.  The  Italian 
troops  were  drawn  back  in  company  with  Serbians,  Monte- 
negrins, and  Albanians.  Men  and  horses  were  gathered  to- 
gether, revictualed,  and  transported  with  light  losses  in  the 
midst  of  grave  difficulties,  by  the  combined  action  of  Italian  and 
allied  warships  and  Italian  troops  along  the  Albanian  coast. 
When  the  evacuation  was  completed  by  the  departure  of  the 
Albanian  Government  from  Durazzo,  the  Italian  brigade  as- 
signed to  the  city  began  a  retreat,  which  was  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  plan  despite  serious  attacks  from  the  Austrian  forces, 
which  advanced  as  far  as  the  isthmuses  to  the  east  and  north  of 
Durazzo.  The  fall  of  the  city  of  Durazzo  resulted  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  Italian  and  the  Albanian  forces  under  Essad  Pasha, 
the  provisional  president.  A  strong  line  of  outer  defenses  for  tiie 
city  had  been  constructed  and  the  indications  were  that  a  spirited 
resistance  would  be  offered.  The  Austrian  and  German  forces 
attacked  at  daybreak.  The  defenders  were  soon  ejected  from 
their  positions  at  Bazar  Sjak.  Soon  afterward  the  Italians  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  lower  Arzen  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
positions.  The  Austrians  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  south- 
ward. At  noon  a  decisive  action  east  of  Bazar  Sjak  drove  the 
Italians  from  strong  positions.  The  same  fate  was  suffered  by 
the  defenders  of  Sassa  Bianeo,  six  miles  east  of  Durazzo.  By  the 
evening  of  February  23,  1916,  tiie  entire  outer  girdle  of  defenses 
was  taken.  The  attackers,  advancing  to  the  inner  line  positions, 
established  the  fact  that  the  Italians  were  embarking  their 
troops  hurriedly.  The  final  result  was  that  the  only  position  held 
by  Italian  troops  in  the  Balkans  was  Avlona  in  Albania.  The 
situation  was  viewed  with  much  concern  in  Italy,  where  the  am- 
bition was  to  make  tlie  Adriatic  an  Italian  sea.  It  was  an  un- 
satisjEactory  result  of  a  series  of  operations  in  which  Italian 
interests  were  vital,  but  in  which  Italians  had  taken  but  a 
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negligible  part.  The  conquest  of  most  of  the  territory  north  of 
Greece  had  left  the  Austro-Germans  with  a  large  army  released 
for  work  elsewhere.  French  and  British  were  intrenching 
strongly  at  Saloniki,  backed  by  a  powerful  fleet.  The  Italians 
still  held  Avlona.  Greece  remained  neutral,  but  was  filled  with 
resentment  against  the  Allies,  who  were  repeatedly  violating  her 
territory.  Bulgaria,  flushed  with  victory,  now  held  her  strong 
army  in  leash.  Serbia  and  Montenegro  had  gone  down  before 
the  invader.  Rumania  was  resisting  every  effort  whether  by 
threat  or  force  or  cajolement  to  lead  her  into  war.  The  situation 
called  for  the  most  serious  consideration  from  Italy  and  her 
allies. 

During  February,  1916,  M.  Briand,  the  French  Premier,  was 
the  guest  of  the  Italian  Government  in  Rome,  where  he  had  gone 
with  the  object — ^the  words  are  M.  Briand's — ''of  establishing  a 
closer  and  more  fruitful  cooperation  between  the  Italians  and 
their  allies.''  Political  cooperation  was  complete,  he  declared, 
but  military  cooperation  in  the  port  had  been  admittedly  less  so, 
and  that  was  the  supreme  want  of  the  moment.  Italy  rightly 
hesitated  to  embark  on  adventure,  but  in  order  to  secure  her 
political  aims  her  primary  object  was  identical  with  that  of  her 
allies,  namely,  to  break  down  the  military  strength  of  the  Central 
Powers.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  strike  together, 
and  strike  at  the  enemy's  heart.  The  world  knew  what  Italians 
wanted,  and  meant  to  get — ^the  Italian  Trentino  and  Trieste;  but 
frontal  attacks  were  costly,  as  General  Cadoma  had  discovered, 
and  the  Italian  strategist  had  not  yet  said  his  last  word. 

The  fate  of  Trieste  might  perhaps  bemore  quickly  decided  on  the 
Danube  than  on  the  Isonzo.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that 
an  error  had  been  committed  by  the  Allies  in  letting  the  Central 
Powers  cross  the  Danube  into  Serbia.  Except  along  the  250-mile 
gap  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Serbo-Rumanian  frontier,  the 
Central  Powers  were  blockaded  either  by  ships  and  soldiers  or  by 
neutral  territory.  Opinions  differed  as  to  where  the  Allies  should 
strike  to  reach  the  heart  of  Germany,  but  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  the  first  offensive  should  be  to  close  the  gateway 
into  the  Balkans  by  reconquering  Serbia  and  cutting  the  com- 
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munications  between  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies.  Time 
would  show  what  the  allied  Governments  meant  to  do,  but  if  this 
intention  was  to  get  back  to  the  Danube  half  a  million  men  would 
be  required  at  Saloniki  with  an  equal  force  in  reserve. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  territorial  ambitions  of 
Italy  had  been  seriously  checked  by  the  development  of  Austrian 
strength.  The  war  as  originally  planned  on  the  Austro-Italian 
frontier  was  to  be  one  of  swift  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Trieste  and  Dalmatia;  with  the  gradual  cooperation  of  the 
Balkan  nations  and  a  general  invasion  into  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tria. Until,  therefore,  decided  headway  could  be  made  on  the 
Isonzo  front  and  Gorizia  had  fallen,  a  feeling-out  movement 
would  appear  the  best  to  be  followed.  The  Italian  people  were 
learning  to  accept  the  delay  with  philosophic  resignation.  The 
axiom  of  Napoleon  was  recalled  that  it  was  always  the  unsus- 
pected that  happened  in  war,  and  ev^its  in  the  other  fighting 
areas  enabled  them  to  grasp  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  on 
their  own  border. 

Already  in  February,  1916,  the  conquest  of  Montenegro  and 
the  capture  of  Mount  Lovchen,  long  the  nightmare  of  Italian 
statesmen,  by  the  Austrians,  began  to  be  less  a  subject  of  anxiety. 
Serious  blow  as  it  was  to  Italian  prestige,  it  did  not  appear  irre- 
parable. Even  before,  Austria  had  already  a  magnificent  series 
of  natural  harbors  in  the  Adriatic.  But  it  was  argued  that 
Austria  had  not  a  sufficiently  strong  fleet  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  wonderful  natural  harbor  now  entirely  in  her  possession. 
The  chief  perils  lay  in  the  formidable  obstacle  to  naval  activity 
formed  by  Mount  Lovchen,  with  305-4nm.  guns  mounted  on  its 
sunmiit  and  in  the  facile  use  of  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  as  a  sub- 
marine base  from  which  to  harass  the  Italian  fleet.  Italy,  it  was 
recognized,  was  contending  with  geographical  disadvantages 
everywhere,  but  in  the  Adriatic  more  than  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  peculiarly  tame  configuration  of  her  coast  line.  As  compared 
with  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  the  contrast  was 
great 

Nature  had,  indeed,  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  Austria  im 
this  direction.   Deep  water  inlets  forming  natural  harbors,  which 
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at  the  present  time  are  invaluable  as  harbors  for  warships  or  as 
submarine  bases,  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

Tajer,  Zara,  Lesina,  Lissa,  Curzola,  Maleda,  Sabbioncello, 
Grayosa,  and  Sebenico  are  almost  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  any  numerical  disparity  between  the  Austrian 
and  Italian  fleets.  Several  of  these  natural  harbors  have  of  late 
years  been  transformed,  at  enormous  expense,  into  naval  ports 
and  strongly  fortified.  Millions  have  been  spent  on  Sebenico, 
and  it  has  been  so  fortified  as  to  be  absolutely  impregnable  from 
the  sea,  even  the  rocks  facing  the  harbor  having  been  cased  in 
ferroconcrete  and  turned  into  forts.  The  claim  of  Venice  to  be 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic  belongs  to  a  remote  age;  it  has  long 
since  been  ousted  by  Pola,  which  has  gradually  been  developed 
into  one  of  the  strongest  naval  arsenals  and  ports  in  the  world. 
Similarly  the  whole  coast  liner  of  Dalmatia  is  fronted  by  a  chain 
of  islands,  round  which  submarines  can  receive  supplies  and  lurk 
in  absolute  security.  In  the  rear  of  these  islands  is  a  succession 
of  navigable  channels  through  which  a  war  fleet  can  pass  under 
cover  from  Pola  to  Cattaro.  The  Italian  coast  line  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  Austrian.  Between  Venice  and  Brindisi,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Adriatic,  there  is  not  a  single  natural  harbor. 
But,  said  the  Italians : 

"What  is  the  good  of  a  fine  stable  without  horses  ?''  Italy  had 
the  ships,  Austria  the  harbors:  it  remained  to  be  seen  which 
would  win  out. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  question  of  Italy's  cooperation 
with  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans  is  apparent.  It  had  been  fre- 
quently remarked  that  the  Dalmatian  coast  line  was  likely  one 
day  to  bring  on  a  European  war,  for  its  possession  is  of  vital 
interest  to  Italy.  Austria,  with  twelve  naval  bases  and  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  coast  line  in  her  favor,  is  in  a  far  stronger 
position  than  Italy.  How  can  Italy  hope  to  occupy  the  Dalmatian 
coast?  There  was  and  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in 
Italy  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  over-sea  expedition  in  addition  to 
the  occupation  of  Avlona  in  Albania.  At  one  moment  it  was 
suggested  that  in  view  of  the  preponderating  call  on  the  military 
resources  of  the  country  in  the  areas  of  operations  on  the  Isonzo, 
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in  Camia,  Cadore,  and  the  Trentino,  it  would  be  wiser  to  with- 
draw for  the  time  being  from  Avlona.  But  it  would  seem  as 
though  Italy  is  bound  to  see  the  thing  through.  The  place  has 
been  put  into  a  state  of  comparative  impregnability.  Italy  is 
well  aware  that  her  line  of  ccmmiunication  must  remain  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  Austrian  fleet  operating  f  rcmi  Pola  and 
the  naval  bases  along  the  coast.  She  would  need  very  material 
assistance  from  the  allied  fleets,  and  her  part  in  the  Balkan 
operations  would  appear  therefore  to  depend  on  cohesive  action 
among  the  allied  admirals.  The  loss  of  Avlona  would  inflict  a 
blow  on  the  prestige  of  the  Allies  paralleling  that  of  the  Gallipoli 
debacle.  Yet  at  the  end  of  February,  1916,  the  Austrians,  ad- 
vancing along  the  coast  in  conjunction  with  Bulgarians  coming 
from  Monastir,  would  appear  to  be  making  Avlona  their  objec- 
tive. Austrian  success  would  make  the  Adriatic  a  mere  dauBum 
to  the  allied  fleets  and  cripple  Italy  in  one  of  her  chief  arms  of 
defense  and  offense. 


PART  VII  — CAMPAIGN  IN  MESOPOTAMIA 


CHAPTER    XLVII 

OPERATIONS  AGAINST  BAGDAD  AND 
AROUND  THE  TIGRIS 

THE  British  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  during:  the  first  year 
of  the  war  had  been  generally  successful.  After  the  capture 
of  Basra  in  November,  1914,  the  Delta  country  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy  and  the  safety  of  the  oil  fields  assured.  A  period  of  quiet 
followed,  broken  only  when  the  Turks  took  the  offensive,  which 
failed,  in  April,  1915.  Late  in  May  the  British  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Turkish  troops  at  Kuma.  In  July,  1915,  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  against  the  enemy  forces  guarding  Bagdad  was 
planned.  Later,  after  the  failure  in  the  Dardanelles,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  attempt  something  spectacular  that  would  restore  British 
prestige  in  the  Orient,  and  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
capture  of  Bagdad. 

The  British  position  in  regard  to  Persia  had  become  difficult. 
It  was  known  that  the  German  Ambassador  at  Teheran,  Prince 
Henry  XXXI  of  iReuBs,  was  scheming  with  Persian  itribes  and 
Persian  statesmen  and  politicians,  and  also  trying  to  'win  over 
the  armed  police  and  their  Swedish  officers.  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  had  established  this  pdice  system  to  protect  the  high- 
ways from  brigands,  and  Swedish  officers  had  been  chosen  to  com- 
mand them  because  they  mif^t  be  counted  on  not  to  favor 
Russian  or  British  interests. 

The  mountain  tribes  on  the  Turko-Persian  border  were  in  a 
state  of  unrest  and  seemed  to  be  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  hostility  toward  the  foes  of  Germany  and  Turkey. 
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The  Swedish-led  gendarmerie  were  also  more  than  suspected  by 
the  British  of  having  been  won  over  by  German  agents.  The 
Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus  meanwhile  was  accomplishing  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  while  the  Turkish  forces  in  part  were  extending 
toward  the  Persian  highlands,  with  the  purpose,  it  was  suspected, 
of  joining  with  the  Swedish-led  rebels  and  mountain  tribes.  The 
Turks  and  intriguers  in  Persia  evidently  thought  the  time  ripe  for 
a  quick  conquest  of  Persia,  as  the  main  Russian  armies  in 
Poland  were  not  in  a  position  to  interfere.  It  seemed  to  the  Turks 
and  their  German  advisers  that  the  hour  was  propitious  to  send 
forward  an  army  that  would  drive  the  British-Indian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  out  of  Mesopotamia. 

Sir  John  Nixon  had  no  adequate  forces  at  his  command  for 
the  proposed  task  of  capturing  Bagdad,  having  only  at  his  dis- 
posal one  division  of  Indian  and  British  troops,  and  a  brigade 
or  so  in  reserve  with  which  to  attack  the  Turkish  army  that  was 
daily  increasing  in  numbers. 

The  most  implacable  foe  that  the  British  troops  had  to  contend 
against  was  the  climate.  It  was  found  impossible  to  march  more 
than  eight  miles  a  day  and  after  sundown.  The  heat  in  the  tents 
at  times  varied  between  128  and  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.  With 
burning  sand  underfeet,  and  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  from 
above,  blood  dried  up  in  the  body,  the  brain  became  inflamed,  fol- 
lowed by  delirium,  coma,  death.  It  was  impossible  for  the  white 
soldiers  to  perspire  unless  they  were  near  marshes  where  they 
might  quench  their  intolerable  thirst  in  the  brackish  waters. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  fresh  vegetables  and  improper  food,  the 
rations  of  bully  beef  and  hard-tack,  and  the  assaults  of  blood- 
sucking insects,  many  deaths  occurred.  Even  the  Northwest 
Indian  troops,  accustomed  to  the  desert  and  life  in  a  hot  climate, 
suffered  intensely  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  climatic  conditions  the  British  forces  had  to  contend  with  in 
this  country  to  understand  why  their  progress  was  necessarily 
slow,  and  why  so  many  men  fell  by  the  way. 

The  attempt  to  capture  Bagdad  was  much  criticized  when  pro- 
jected, and  since,  as  being  foolhardy,  and  likely  to  fail,  and  in  any 
case  not  worth  the  great  loss  of  men  it  must  entail.    But  the 
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British-Indian  Expeditionary  Force  was  in  a  position  where  it 
must  take  a  gambler's  chance  and  stand  to  win  or  lose.  To 
capture  the  city  of  the  Caliphs  would  in  the  first  place  greatly 
impress  the  Mohammedan  population  and  restore  British  pres- 
tige, which  had  sadly  suffered  through  the  Dardanelles  failure. 
And  it  was  necessary  that  the  British  troops  should  act  promptly 
and  without  counting  the  possible  cost,  for  every  hour's  delay 
permitted  the  Turks  and  their  allies  to  grow  in  strength. 

To  the  British,  Bagdad  was  of  importance.  It  was  needed  as  a 
base  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  would  enable  them  to  prevent 
Turkish  troops  from  traveling  over  Persian  highways,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  it  would  afford  the  British  opportunities  to  check 
Mohammedan  organization  and  subdue  attempted  risings. 

General  Townshend,  who  commanded  the  division  that  was  sent 
forward  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  had  all  the  odds 
against  him.  His  small  force,  consisting  of  two-thirds  Indian  and 
one-third  British  troops,  was  hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
jected campaign.  It  was  known  that  the  Turks  were  well 
equipped  with  guns  of  superior  power,  and  that  they  were  directed 
by  German  officers,  assisted  by  German  engineers ;  that  the  very 
able  German  officer  Marshal  von  der  Goltz  was  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions. When  it  is  considered  that  the  Turkish  force  was  three 
times  as  strong  in  numbers  as  General  Townshend's,  the  British 
general's  advance  on  Bagdad  seemed  foredoomed  to  failure.  His 
only  hope  lay  in  delivering  a  swift  defeat  to  the  Turks  before 
their  reenforcements  could  arrive  from  the  Caucasian  front,  a 
movement  which  began  about  the  middle  of  September,  1915. 

Before  an  advance  could  be  made  on  Bagdad  it  was  necessary 
for  the  British  to  defeat  a  large  Turkish  force  at  Nasiriyeh  and 
at  Kut-el-Amara,  where  the  British  captured  fourteen  guns  and 
^  about  1,000  prisoners,  losing  in  killed  and  wounded  500  officers 
and  men.  The  Turkish  trenches  were  destroyed  and  within  a 
small  area  about  900  Turkish  dead  were.counted. 

The  British  troops,  having  fought  in  an  atmosphere  of  130 
degrees,  were  thoroughly  exhausted  when  they  encamped  in  Nasi- 
riyeh. Like  most  Arab  towns,  the  place  was  in  such  a  filthy  con- 
dition that  it  required  weeks  to  clean  it  up  and  make  it  habitable 
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for  Europeans.  Meanwhile  the  British  troops  lived  in  tents  and 
enjoyed  a  much  needed  rest.  It  was  stated  that  fully  95  per  cent 
of  the  men  were  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  as  to  be  quite  unfit 
for  active  service.  If  the  Turkish  commander  in  chief  had 
known  of  this,  the  reenforcements  he  had  dispatched  from  his 
base  at  Kut^-Amara  might  easily  have  compelled  the  British 
force  to  retire.  Fortunately  for  the  British,  the  Turkish  reen- 
forcements encountered  on  the  way  the  routed  Turkish  army  of 
the  Euphrates  and  evidently  heard  such  tales  of  the  fighting 
powers  of  the  British  and  Indian  soldiers  that  they  joined  the 
fugitives  in  their  retreat 

At  the  close  of  August,  1916,  Nasiriyeh  had  been  made  habita- 
Ue  by  the  British  engineers  and  a  large  part  of  the  force  departed 
for  Amara  on  steamers  and  barges,  most  of  the  soldiers  wearing 
only  a  waist^Iout  and  still  suffering  from  the  intense  heat,  as 
they  crouched  under  the  grass-mat  shelters  thai  had  been  pro- 
vided. The  garrison  left  in  the  town  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  order 
suffered  from  swarms  of  flies,  heat,  fever,  and  dysentery,  and 
would  have  welcomed  a  Turkish  attack  if  only  tiiat  it  might  afford 
some  variety  to  their  monotonous  life. 

During  this  time  General  Townshend,  from  his  base  at  Amara 
on  the  Tigris,  was  moving  his  heterogeneous  collection  of  vessels 
up  the  river  and  had  begun  friendly  negotiations  with  the  power- 
ful tribes  of  the  Beni  Lam  Arabs,  who  held  most  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  northern  mountains,  and  much  territory 
on  the  southern  side  of  Hie  river.  Here  stretched  out  a  des^i; 
waste  between  Amara  and  Kut-el-Amara,  occupied  by  powerful 
confederations  of  fighting  Bedouins  the  Abu  Mohammed  tribes, 
known  by  their  black  tents,  who  moved  about  the  British  base  on 
the  river;  the  Makusis  tribes,  who  fought  as  light  cavalry  on  the 
side  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Abu  Dir  Diraye  Arabs,  who  were  ready 
to  fight  on  any  side  that  promised  the  most  booty.  For  religious 
reasons  their  priests  urged  the  Arabs  to  fight  against  the  infidels, 
but  the  Britons  had  enjoyed  considerable  prestige  in  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  thousands  of  Arabs  calling  themselves  English  subjects 
and  claiming  the  help  of  the  British  Consul  in  Bagdad  when  they 
were  in  difficulties. 
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A  fighting  league  with  the  great  federation  of  Beni  Lam  was 
greatly  to  be  desired  by  the  British,  for  it  would  enable  them  to 
use  freely  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  Tigris,  and  secure  safety 
from  attack  from  both  banks.  The  Beni  Lam  by  siding  with  the 
English,  whose  recent  victories  had  not  failed  to  impress  them, 
hoped  to  gain  new  grazing  territory  from  their  rivals  who  fought 
with  the  Turks,  so  an  alliance  was  formed  and  ratified  by  the 
Sheiks  of  the  confederation,  and  Sir  John  Nixon,  Conrntiander  in 
Chief;  Sir  Percy  Cox,  British  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
General  Townshend  commanding  the  troops  at  Amara. 

The  British  were  under  no  illusions  regarding  the  Arab  char- 
acter, having  learned  from  some  bitter  experiences  just  how 
much  the  wily  nomads  were  to  be  trusted.  As  long  as  the  British 
were  victorious  they  might  count  on  the  Arabs'  allegiance,  but  in 
case  of  defeat  he  was  more  than  likely  to  turn  about  and  fight 
with  the  enemy.  The  alliance  between  the  British  and  the  Beni 
Lam  Arabs  was  of  problematic  value,  but  it  was  worth  while 
under  the  circumstanced.  It  was  better  to  secure  their  friend- 
ship even  temporarily,  for  the  Arabs  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  trouble  from  the  tinle  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  entered 
Mesopotamia.  Fighting  to  them  was  a  pastime  rather  than  a 
serious  business,  and  whenever  the  struggle  became  deadly  they 
would  very  likely  disappear.  A  veritable  nuisance  to  the  British 
force  were  the  Arabs  who  hung  around  the  skirts  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  and  amused  themselves  by  reckless  sniping. 

Conflicts  with  mounted  bands  offered  no  difiiculties,  for  having 
no  artillery  they  would  disappear  among  the  dunes  to  be  located 
later  by  British  aeroplanes,  and  could  then  be  hunted  down  by 
columns  of  infantry.  When  aeroplanes  were  not  available,  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  their  movements.  Having  perfect 
mounts  they  could  afford  to  laugh  at  a  cavalry  charge. 

"They  would  simply  melt  away  into  thin  air,"  wrote  an  officer 
at  the  front,  who  had  led  a  charge  against  these  sons  of  the 
desert.  "They  are  a  quaint  mixture,"  he  adds :  "some  of  them 
being  distinctly  gallant  fellows,  but  the  greater  part  are  curs 
and  jackals  and  will  never  take  you  on  unless  they  are  at  least 
three,  or  four,  to  your  one.    Incidentally,  they  have  the  pleasant 
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habit  of  turning  on  the  Turks  (for  whom  they  are  nominally 
fighting)  and  looting  and  harassing  them  as  soon  as  they  (the 
Turks)  take  the  knock  from  us,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Turk 
does  not  much  care  about  having  a  real  scrap  with  us/' 

Sometimes  the  Arabs  led  the  British  into  desert  wastes  where 
they  could  get  water  from  hidden  springs  known  only  to  them- 
selves, and  where  the  British  soldier,  who  literally  traveled  on  his 
water  bottle,  suffered  tortures  from  thirst  under  a  heat  that  dried 
up  the  blood  in  his  veins.  In  some  of  these  attempts  to  round  up 
Bedouin  marauders  the  British  lost  a  number  of  men  because  the 
water  supply  gave  out.  These  conditions  will  explain  why  in  so 
many  dispatches  sent  by  General  Townshend  from  the  front,  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Tigris  because  his 
troops  lacked  water.  In  such  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was 
possible  to  employ  armed  motor  cars  and  even  the  best  Arabian 
steed  could  be  run  down,  the  Bedouins  found  their  old  tactics  of 
little  account  and  were  inspired  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
British  soldier.  Portable  wireless  apparatus  used  by  airmen  and 
troops,  and  scouting  aeroplanes,  made  difficulties  for  the  elusive 
Bedouins  whose  methods  of  desert  warfare  had  not  changed  in 
centuries.  So  it  happened  that  in  proportion  as  British  fighting 
methods  and  British  resources  became  known  and  feared  by  the 
Arab  in  Mesopotamia  he  grew  more  and  more  wary  of  running 
into  danger,  unless  the  odds  were  altogether  in  his  favor.  What 
the  German  and  Turkish  officers  endured  from  their  Arab  allies 
will  probably  never  be  known,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  the  British  won  a  victory  and  the  Turks  were  in  retreat, 
the  Arabs  were  active  in  despoiling  the  fugitives  and  then  made 
off  with  their  loot,  and  with  the  new  rifles  and  equipment  they 
had  \yeen  supplied  with  by  the  Turks  or  Germans. 

Being  accomplished  robbers,  the  Arabs  were  constantly  making 
raids  on  British  stores  under  cover  of  the  night  and  were  gen- 
erally successful.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  eight  got  by  the 
pickets  and  crawled  into  the  regimental  slaughterhouse.  But 
they  had  not  counted  on  modem  science.  There  were  mines 
planted  outside  the  door  and  every  Arab  who  was  a  robber  was 
kiUed. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII 

ADVANCE     TOWARD     BAGDAD  —  BATTLE     OP 
KUT-EL-AMARA 

THE  advance  toward  Bagdad  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  but  owing  to  the  constantly  changing  conditions 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  which  hindered  the  progress  of  vessels, 
and  the  necessity  for  constant  reconnaissances  of  tiie  river 
region,  it  was  not  until  the  last  of  the  month  that  the  British 
force,  consisting  of  only  four  brigades,  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Kut-el-Amara. 

Nuredin  Pasha's  troops  occupied  a  strong  position  near  the 
Kut,  with  carefully  constructed  intrenchments  protected  by 
large  areas  of  barbed-wire  entanglements  and  supported  by  con- 
siderable heavy  artillery.  The  British  camp  was  about  ten  miles 
away  from  the  Turkish  position.  They  were  weaker  in  men  and 
in  guns  than  the  enemy.  The  heat  was  overpowering.  The 
British  lost  some  men  on  the  way  to  this  camp  and  others  con- 
tinued to  drop  out  from  heat  exhaustion. 

On  September  23,  1915,  two  British  brigades  advanced  to 
within  sight  of  the  Turkish  tents,  while  their  principal  camp  was 
pitched  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  British  steamers 
took  up  a  position  between  the  two  armies  in  readiness  to  shat- 
ter a  surprise  attack.  It  was  discovered  when  the  two  brigades 
made  a  demonstration  against  the  enemy  on  September  25,  1915, 
that  the  Turks  had  thoroughly  mined  all  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  which  caused  the  British  commander  to  alter  his  plans 
of  attack. 

On  the  night  of  September  27,  1915,  the  two  brigades, 
leaving  their  tents  standing  to  deceive  the  Turks,  crossed  the 
Tigris  by  a  flying  bridge.  It  is  said  that  this  dummy  camp  which 
a  Turkish  division  was  facing  was  the  direct  cause  that  enabled 
the  British  to  win  a  victory.  If  the  Turks  had  concentrated  all 
their  forces  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  the  British  attack 
would  undoubtedly  have  failed.    It  was  the  absence  of  the  divi- 
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sion  facing  the  empty  tents  from  the  real  battle  field  that  caused 
them  to  lose  the  day. 

In  order  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  British  victory 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  seemingly  impregnable  char- 
acter of  the  Turkish  defenses.  There  were  twelve  miles  of 
defenses  across  the  river  at  right  angles  to  its  general  direction 
at  this  point — six  miles  to  the  right  and  six  miles  to  the 
left.  The  works  on  the  right  bank  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  existence  of  an  old  water  cut.  The  banks  at  this  point 
were  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high  and  afforded  excellent  facil- 
ities for  viewing  the  deplojrment  of  troops  advancing  to  attack. 
A  strong  redoubt  on  the  extreme  right  opposed  any  flank 
movement  that  might  be  attempted  in  that  direction.  On  the 
left  bank  the  line  of  defenses  was  separated  by  a  heavy  marsh 
about  two  miles  wide,  so  that  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
there  were,  first,  two  miles  of  trenches,  then  two  miles  of  marsh, 
and  then  two  miles  of  defenses.  It  was  evident  that  much  labor 
had  been  expended  in  preparing  these  defenses,  showing  the 
skilled  hand  of  German  engineers.  Each  section  of  the  succes- 
sive lines  of  trenches  was  connected  by  an  intricate  network  of 
communication  trenches.  Along  these  complete  lines  of  water 
pipes  had  been  laid. 

It  was  known  that  the  Turkish  army  holding  this  strong  posi- 
tion had  been  largely  reenf orced  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
from  Nasiriyeh,  and  the  Turkish  commander  in  chief,  Nuredin 
Pasha,  may  well  have  believed  that  victory  would  crown  his  arms 
that  day  and  that  the  British  expeditionary  force  would  be  anni- 
hilated. There  was  no  lack  of  confidence  in  the  British  camp 
either,  though  it  was  known  that  the  Turks  were  vastly  superior 
in  numbers  to  their  own  army.  For,  despite  some  hard  lessons 
learned  from  the  enemy,  the  British  soldier  considers  himself  a 
superior  fighter  to  the  Turk,  and  is  always  eager  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  it. 

If  the  Turks  had  made  their  position  almost  impregnable  on 

land,  they  had  neglected  nothing  to  prevent  the  British  from 

gaining  any  advantage  on  the  Tigris,    The  river  was  blocked  at 

different  points  by  lines  of  sunken  dhows,  while  across  the  water, 
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and  a  little  above  it,  was  stretched  a  great  wire  cable.  Special 
care  had  been  taken  to  protect  the  Turkish  guns  from  being 
destroyed.  Each  one  of  them  was  placed  in  such  position  that 
nothing  less  than  a  direct  hit  by  a  howitzer  shdl  could  damage  it. 

On  September  26,  27,  and  28,  1915,  a  column  under  General 
Fry,  by  ceaseless  effort  day  and  night,  had  managed  to  work  its 
way  up  to  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  Turkish  barbed- 
wire  entanglements,  round  what  was  known  from  its  shape  as 
the  Horseshoe  Marsh.  The  troops  went  forward  siowly  und^ 
continual  ^eU  fire  and  hail  of  rifle  bullets,  digging  tiienisdves 
in  as  they  advanced.  The  British  guns  in  the  open  could  not 
check  ihe  Turkicdi  artillery,  which  increased  in  intensity  as  the 
Britiidi  troops  continued  to  advance.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
was  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  attackers,  for  at  intervals 
there  were  deep,  firm-bottomed  trenches  that  afforded  excellent 
cover.  If  the  Turics  had  hetesk  provided  with  good  anununition 
the  British  would  have  lost  vastly  more  men  than  iJaej  did.  It  is 
said  that  the  Turkish  shrapnel  was  of  such  poor  quality  that  the 
British  troops  passed  unscathed  through  it,  only  being  wounded 
when  they  were  hit  by  cases  and  fuses.  All  told,  the  British 
suffered  ninety  casualties  in  this  attack  on  the  enemy  round  the 
Horseshoe  Marsh.  The  main  object  of  this  operation  was  to  hold 
the  Turkish  attention  at  a  point  where  they  hoped  to  be  attacked 
while  more  important  work  was  going  forward  elsewhere. 

A  second  column  under  G^ieral  Delamain,  which  had  crossed 
the  Tigris  from  the  south  side,  marched  all  night  of  Septem- 
ber 27, 1915,  and  reached  their  new  attaddi^  position  on  a  nedc 
of  dry  land  between  two  marshes  where  the  Turks  were  in- 
trenched at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  28,  1915. 
Advancing  cautiously  for  a  mile  between  the  two  marshes,  Dela- 
main's  column  came  in  sight  of  Ihe  enemy's  intrenchments. 
Before  the  fight  opened  General  Townsh^d  directed  General 
Houghton  to  lead  a  detachment  of  Delamain's  force  around  the 
marsh  to  the  north  and  make  a  flank  attack  on  the  Turkish  in- 
trenchments. That  Nuredin  Pasha  should  have  left  his  north^n 
flank  exposed  to  a  turning  movement  appeared  to  some  of  <iie 
British  officers  at  the  time  as  a  piece  of  incrediUe  stupidity; 
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but  it  developed  afterward  that  the  Turkish  commander  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  was  about.  The  open  road  around  the 
marsh  was  a  skillfully  prepared  trap.  A  carefully  concealed 
Turkish  brigade  that  had  escaped  the  observations  of  the  British 
airmen  lay  behind  the  ridges  near  the  most  northern  marsh. 
But  the  Turkish  surprise  did  not  come  off  as  they  expected,  for 
General  Houghton's  column  moved  forward  so  swiftly  through 
the  dark  around  the  marsh  that,  at  8.20  a.  m.,  he  was  ready 
to  send  a  wireless  message  to  his  superior  officer  announcing  that 
he  had  reached  the  left  rear  of  the  Turkish  lines.  Everything 
now  being  ready  for  a  general  attack,  General  Townshend  pro- 
ceeded to  give  battle.  Since  sunrise  on  September  27,  1915,  the 
fleet  on  the  river,  consisting  of  armed  steamers,  tugboats, 
launches,  etc.,  had  been  firing  on  the  main  Turkish  position. 
Attempts  made  by  H.  M.  S.  Comet,  leading  a  flotilla  to  get  in 
near  to  the  shore  at  the  bend  of  the  river  and  bombard  the 
Turks  at  close  range,  were  a  failure.  For  the  enemy  quickly 
noted  this  movement  and  dropped  shells  so  fast  on  the  British 
vessels  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  Some  boats  had  been 
struck  by  Turkish  shells,  but  the  damages  were  not  serious. 
Later  some  armed  launches  were  able  to  creep  near  to  the  Turk* 
ish  field  batteries,  and  about  noon  their  guns  were  silenced  and 
the  gunners  killed  or  dispersed.  The  British  shore  batteries  did 
some  effective  work,  but  the  Turks  succeeded  in  getting  in  one  shot 
that  killed  two  gunners  and  wounded  a  number  of  others.  It  was 
the  only  shot,  and  the  last,  that  caused  any  British  loss  of  life. 

During  most  of  the  long  hot  day  General  Fry's  brigade  occu- 
pied a  position  in  front  of  the  Horseshoe  Marsh,  subjected  to 
a  constant  shower  of  shells  from  quick-firing  guns.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  artillery  was  manned  by  Germans,  for  the 
firing  showed  speed  and  accuracy.  It  was  an  advantage  to  the 
British  that  the  enemy  had  no  airmen  to  scout  and  spot  for  them, 
and  consequently  there  were  few  casualties  as  the  result  of  the  al- 
most continuous  deluge  of  shells  poured  forth  by  the  Turkish 
guns.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Turks  discovered  that  the  British 
camp  was  a  dummy,  and  a  division  crossing  the  Tigris  by  means 
of  a  flying  bridge  dashed  into  the  fight.    A  counterattack  was 
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made  agaioBt  G^ieral  Ddanutin  by  the  greater  part  of  this  f  reeh 
division. 

The  British  column  which  was  operating  between  what  were 
known  as  ttie  Suwada  Marsh  and  Circular  Marsh  started  its 
assault  between  eii^t  and  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  morning.  The 
British  had  concentrated  all  their  available  artillery  between 
the  marshes,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  gims  and  tbe  sup- 
porting fire  of  Maxims  and  musketry  a  double  company  of 
the  117th  Mahrattas  made  a  headlong  charge  on  &e  Turkish 
trenches.  The  daring  Indians  suffered  great  losses,  not  more 
than  half  the  number  who  had  set  out  reaching  One  Turkish 
trenches,  into  which  they  dashed  intrepidly  and  bayoneted  their 
way  along  them,  caiiring  heavy  k»ses  to  the  enemy.  A  double 
ctxnpaoy  of  Second  Dorsets  was  now  sent  against  the  Turkish 
trenches,  and  after  meeting  with  desperate  resistance  they  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  enemy's  deeply  dug  line.  Hie  rest  of  the 
battalion  followed  a  little  later,  joining  their  comrades  in  the 
captured  position. 

General  Houghton's  leading  troops  now  eame  into  actkm 
around  the  rear  of  the  Circular  Mara^  The  Turks'  northern 
flank  had  been  stormed,  bi^  they  still  held  desperately  to  tiieir 
southern  flank,  from  which  they  poured  a  devastating  stream  of 
shells  against  the  British  troops  that  caused  many  casuidties. 

G^ieral  Houghton's  troops  had  had  little  rest  since  ihe  pre- 
vious day,  but  they  were  cheered  by  tiie  prospect  of  success, 
and  with  the  Oxfords  leading  th^y  entered  the  fight,  and  aftw 
four  hours  of  continuous  struggle  surrounded  and  destroyed  or 
captured  the  enemy  force.  The  Turkish  troops,  concealed  in 
deep  ditches  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  by 
grass  matting,  fought  on  with  dogged  determination  and  were 
with  diflSk^ulty  dislodged.  The  British  troops  exposed  to  the  piti- 
less heat,  and  exhausted  from  lack  of  sleep  and  from  having  had 
no  water  since  the  previous  day,  suffered  terribly  and  could  not 
possibly  have  held  out  much  Imger  if  the  Turkish  resistance 
had  not  collapsed. 

General  Delamain,  commanding  the  victorious  columns,  had 
made  a  night  march  from  the  dummy  camp  on  the  Tigris*  and 
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his  soldiers  and  horses  also  suffered  from  thirst,  having  been 
forced  into  action  before  it  was  possible  to  renew  the  water 
supply. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  September  28,  1915,  General 
Houghton's  exhausted  troops  were  furiously  attacked  by  the 
Turkish  division  that  had  crossed  the  Tigris  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  while  a  force  of  Turkish  cavalry  at  the  same  time 
attempted  an  outflanking  charge. 

The  British  troops  beat  off  the  Turkish  horsemen  and  infantry 
and  endeavored  to  reach  the  river,  which  was  over  a  mile  to  the 
rear  of  the  Turkish  intrenched  forces  at  Horseshoe  Marsh.  Ex- 
hausted with  weariness,  consumed  by  a  feverish  thirst,  the  gallant 
troops  were  swept  by  showers  of  shrapnel  from  heavy  Turkish 
batteries  stationed  near  the  Kut  just  when  they  were  near- 
ing  the  longed-for  river  that  promised  relief  for  their  suffer- 
ings. It  was  impossible  for  them  to  continue  in  that  unprotected 
position,  and  reluctantly  the  troops  turned  back  from  the  inviting 
waterway  and  struggled  back  to  the  Suwada  Marsh,  where  Gen- 
eral Delamain's  force  was  concentrated.  The  filthy  marsh  water 
was  undrinkable,  but  it  could  be  used  to  cool  the  superheated 
jackets  of  the  guns  and  thus  keep  them  in  a  condition  for  action. 
After  nearly  fourteen  hours  of  continuous  fighting  and  march- 
ing the  troops  at  last  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  short  and 
much-needed  rest. 

At  5  p.  m.  a  wireless  message  was  received  from  Greneral 
Townshend  ordering  a  combined  attack  on  the  Turkish  lines 
around  Horseshoe  Marsh.  Greneral  Delamain's  column  was 
ordered  to  move  forward  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  position, 
while  General  Fry's  column,  which  had  been  moving  toward  the 
Turkish  center,  was  directed  to  hold  back  until  Delamain  had 
reached  the  appointed  place. 

Behind  Nuredin  Pasha's  main  position  the  two  brigades  under 
General  Delamain  and  General  Houghton,  skirting  the  Suwada 
Marsh,  struggled  once  more  to  gain  the  river.  Suddenly,  out 
of  the  dust  clouds  that  obscured  the  view  for  any  distance, 
appeared  a  Turkish  column  about  a  mile  to  the  west  marching 
almost  parallel  with  the  British  force,  but  a  little  behind  it.    It 
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is  related  by  one  who  was  present  that  this  suddoi  appearance 
of  the  enemy  so  close  at  hand,  and  marching  in  the  open,  had 
such  a  stimulating  and  heartening  effect  on  the  exhausted  and 
thirst-stricken  British  troops  that  they  forgot  for  a  time  all  about 
the  river  toward  which  they  were  eagerly  pressing,  and,  dash- 
ing forward,  charged  the  Turks  with  the  bayonet  and  rooted 
fhem  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their  snrpriae  or 
could  fire  more  than  a  few  wild  shots.  The  British  captured 
all  the  enemy  guns  and  pursued  the  enemy  fleeing  toward  the 
river,  shooting  th^a  down  as  they  scattered,  and  only  ceasing 
their  destructive  work  when  darkness  f dl  and  tiie  few  living 
Turks  had  escaped  over  their  bridge  of  boats  on  the  river. 

The  combat  here  had  not  lasted  more  tiian  an  hour,  alkd  the 
British  brigades,  now  that  the  excitement  was  over,  were  too 
exhausted  to  proceed  any  farther  and  bivooadied  on  the  ground 
near  the  scene  of  their  victory. 

It  was  hopeless  now  to  attempt  to  continue  the  encircling 
movement,  which  was  started  at  five  o'clock,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness and  the  condition  of  the  men.  Same  time  during  the  night 
Nuredin  Pasha,  having  evacuated  his  fortified  position,  moved 
his  troops  across  the  Tigris  to  the  southern  bank  and,  by  forced 
marches,  reached  Shat«l-Hai.  From  there  he  proceeded  to 
Azizie,  where,  for  the  defense  of  Bagdad,  extensive  fortifications 
had  been  constructed.  It  was  evident  from  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements  that  the  Turkish  commander  was  afraid  of  bring 
overtaken  by  the  British  forces,  for  in  two  days  he  had  marched 
his  men  sixty-five  miles  toward  Bagdad. 

The  Turkish  forces  made  good  their  retreat,  and  so  General 
Townshend,  who  had  accomplished  some  remarkable  successes 
at  the  b^rinning  of  the  battle,  was  deprived  of  a  decisive  victory. 
He  had  evidently  planned  the  battle  cm  the  impulse  of  Hie  mo- 
ment and  when  it  was  impossible  to  secure  an  adequate  water 
supply.  His  men  fought  with  courage  and  determination,  but 
tormented  by  thirst  and  worn  out  from  loss  of  sleep  it  was  plqrsi- 
caUy  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  more  than  th^  did.  It 
was  a  bitter  bk>w  to  General  Townshend  that  the  Turks  had  been 
able  to  retreat  in  good  order.    The  importance  of  such  a  vie- 
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toiy  could  not  be  overestimated.  It  meant  the  conquering  of 
entire  Mesopotamia  as  far  as  Bagdad,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
such  a  success  on  the  Arabs  and  tribesmen  would  have  greatly 
raised  British  prestige  in  that  region. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  give  chase  to  the  fleeing  Turks  on 
the  river  during  the  night,  when  Lieutenant  Commander  Cook- 
son,  the  senior  naval  officer,  with  his  ship,  the  destroyer  Comet, 
and  several  other  smaller  vessels  set  out  after  them.  The  Turks 
fired  on  the  boats  from  the  shore,  and  the  Comet,  which  had 
steamed  in  close  to  the  bank,  was  assailed  with  hand  grenades 
by  the  enemy.  A  strong,  thick  wire  had  been  stretched  across 
the  river,  attached  to  sunken  dhows,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  these  obstructions  before  an  advance  could  be  made.  A 
vivid  description  of  the  heroic  death  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Edgar  Christopher  Cookson,  D.  S.  0.,  R.  N.,  who  won  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  for  his  bravery  at  this  time,  is  given  in  a  letter  home 
by  one  of  his  crew  of  the  destroyer  Cornet:  ''Just  as  it  was  get- 
ting dark  our  seaplane  dropped  on  the  water  alongside  of  us 
and  told  Lieutenant  Commander  Cookson  that  the  Turks  were 
on  the  run,  but  that  a  little  farther  up  the  river  they  had  placed 
obstructions  across,  so  that  we  could  not  pass  without  clearing 
it  away.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  liveliest  time  that  I  have  had 
since  we  began  fighting.  It  was  very  dark  when  we  started  off, 
the  Comet  leading,  and  the  Shaitan  and  Sum^na  following.  When 
we  got  around  the  head  of  land  the  Turks  opened  fire  with  rifles, 
but  we  steamed  up  steadily  to  the  obstruction.  The  Turks  were 
then  close  enough  to  us  to  throw  hand  bombs,  but  luckily  none 
reached  the  deck  of  our  ship. 

"During  all  this  time  we  weren't  asleep.  We  fired  at  them 
with  guns  and  rifles,  and  the  Shaitan  and  Sumana  were  also 
blazing  away.  Our  troops  ashore  said  it  was  a  lively  sight  to 
see  all  our  guns  working. 

''We  found  that  the  obstruction  was  a  big  wire  across  the 
river,  with  boats  made  fast  to  it.  An  attempt  to  sink  the  center 
dhow  of  the  obstruction  by  gunfire  having  failed.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Cookson  ordered  the  Comet  to  be  placed  alongside 
and  himself  jumped  on  to  the  dhow  with  an  ax  and  tried  to  cut 
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the  wire  hawsers  connecting  it  with  two  other  craft  forming 
the  okMstruction.  He  was  shot  in  seven  places  and  when  we 
dragged  him  over  his  last  words  were:  'I  am  done ;  it  is  a  failure. 
Return  at  full  speed !'  He  never  spoke  afterward.  We  had  six 
wounded,  but  none  seriously.'' 

The  adventure  which  had  cost  tke  British  the  loss  of  a  brave 
officer  was  not  a  failure,  as  this  writer  eondudes :  ''We  must  have 
f  rifi^tmed  the  Turks,  because  on  going  up  the  river  again  about 
daybreak  (after  we  had  buried  our  cenunander)  we  found  the 
Turics  had  cleared  out  said  retired  fardier  up  the  river.  So  we 
steamed  up  after  them  and  when  we  reached  Kut-el-Amara  we 
found  the  arn:^  there.''  The  friendly  but  keen  rivalry  tiiat  ex- 
isted between  the  two  services  ia  amusingly  shown  in  the  sea- 
man's final  comment^  '"Thisr  is  the  first  place  that  the  army  has 
got  ahead  of  the  navy." 

A  little  later  the  gunboats  were  ordered  to  pursue  tiie  fleeing 
Turks.  The  Shaitan  and  the  Snw%ana  grounded  on  uncharted 
mud  banks  and  were  unable  to  proceed,  but  the  Comet  continued 
on  its  way  and  forced  the  Turhe  to  leave  sareral  dhows  behind 
them  ladai  with  ndlitaiy  stores,  provisions,  and  ammunition. 

Kut^l-Amara,  the  Arab  town  whidi  Greneral  Townshoid  was 
to  make  famous  in  history,  waa  occupied  by  tiie  British  troops  on 
September  11,  ldl5.  It  ia  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Tigrsi  and  is 
120  miles  from  Bagdad  by  road,  and  220  miles  bf  waker*  The 
retreating  Turkish  army  made  a  stand  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Azizi,  which  is  forty  miles  to  Bagdad  by  road  and  abeiek  four 
times  that  distance  by  water.  The  object  of  the  Turing  in  taking 
up  a  position  at  this  place,  it  was  discovered  later,  was  to  liable 
their  engineers  to  prepare  near  Bagdad  the  most  ^borate  and 
sci^itifically  arranged  system  of  fortifications  that  had  so  far 
been  constructed  in  Mesopotamia. 

When  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  began  to  threaten  the 
''City  of  the  Caliphs,"  it  was  evident  that  the  Tuiks  had  found  it 
possible  to  extend  the  Bagdad  railway  line,  by  means  of  which 
Nuredin  Pasha  received  fresh  troops  to  reenforce  his  army, 
brought  hurriedly  down  out  of  Sjrria.  Fot  when  the  British  force 
reached  Azizi  on  October  13, 1915,  it  was  known  that  the  Turkish 
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Gommandnrhad  reeently  reedved  someliioiisaiuls  of  fresh  troaps. 
Their  presence  in  tiiat  part  of  Mesopotamia,  at  that  time^^  could 
only  be  explained  on  tiie  gBOumla  tiiot  with  the  aid  o£  G<wnrwi^« 
engineer:^  the  Turks  had  been,  enabled  to<  eomplete  railway  cem- 
munications,  an  important  fact  that  secsna  to  have*  beta  unsus- 
pected by  the  Briti£^  mihtarjr  authnritftes;  and  whidi  m^t  lead 
to  serious  eonsequences  for  the  aheady  aubBumbered  Bcitiafa 
force.  Until  the  beginning  of  HewDiriMsr  Cienend  Towmdiendf a 
division  ramained  here,,  part  of'  tlK  TurkislL  fenrce  being»  in- 
tr^iched  ab<mt  four  miiea  up  tfaeE  river.  While  it  was  expected 
that  at  any  hour  the  Tuvks  wwddl  attacft,  Utey  didt  noot  attempt 
the  of9enfflJ9«*  witii  any  stKong  f orci^.  but  dsinnnlMs  between  tto 
oppoGdas  troeps  wcse  at  firequent  audi  almost  daiigr  aeKfutwsBce. 
The  British  infantry  were*  hnsy  manir  da^  diggiuiy  inhniiuch- 
ments,  and  every  pareparatixm  ww  made  by  tha  BritisiL  general 
to  make  his  position  impregna&le  Wiih*  shores  batteries^  aad  a 
nimiber  of  armed  steamers  and  armaosd)  boats,  on  Hu^  srvnec;.  it 
was  h<^)ed  that  the  Turlbs  would  make- a  grandiattaek.  Why  t&ey 
did'  not  wh€3i'  tluiy  hMh  f  <nr  times  the-  mnaher  e£  mem  aia  the 
British  was  inexplaioabte.  Soma  sadi^  mora  waa  necessary  if 
the^r  hoped  to  restore  the  confidence  of  their  Asat)  allies,  which 
WMasaadtobewamvinY*  The  recent  Binkisbmtoryhajd^periMpsy 
made  thie^  TurkzA*  cemmaadev  AauUfuL  of  ln&  tuoepr,  fair  no 
serious  offiennve  against  tile  BMtiali  peaitioni  was  aitonqprted.. 

Atout  tite  midrile^  ef  Oetobra;  SSt5v  €teieialj  Tawwheodr  re* 
ceived'  seme  reenrf orvemrafirts  whO'  had:  fought  their  wagr  alons  tibe 
rivw,  constantly  harassed  by  Bedouiaos  and  hostUe  tribesman, 
reacting  the  Biritish  peaition  in  a  tborougUy  eAaaartedl  conditiop> 
Even  with  the  arrival^  of  thm  reenforeement»  Gennalr  Townshoid's 
force  numbered  little  more  than,  a  complete  division^  and  a  small 
reserve.  During  the  stay  at  Aaizr  it  was  runonsed^  tisat:  a  large 
conl^gent  of  troops  was  on  its  wsf  from  India  to^atreiigtliQa  the 
force  at  this  place.. 

A»  time  passed*  and  nothing  more  was  heoni  o£  ttsese 
promised  reenforcemcnts  the  sfmaU  BziibDdL  army  settledi  down 
with  grim  dbtemsaation  to  matae  tfair  best  of  thseii"  aituatioUy 
but  l&ere  waa  a  general  feeltog  aoMprlAient  that  the  Gkxvenmiant 
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had  not  acted  fairly  by  them  in  not  sending  help.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Indian  and  British  Governments  were  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  of  the  means 
whereby  they  could  fill  up  the  ranks  when  depleted  by  battle. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  or  excuse  that  could  be  made.  At  no 
time  did  General  Townshend's  force  number  more  than  four 
brigades,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Bagdad. 

General  Townshend  being  thrown  on  his  own  resources  pro- 
ceeded to  act  with  extreme  caution,  for  tiie  whole  fate  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  not  a 
time  to  take  venturesome  risks,  for  he  could  not  spare  a  man. 
The  Turks,  fortunately,  showed  no  disposition  to  attack  in  force, 
but  they  resorted  to  methods  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  Turks  had  only  left  one  brigade  to  hold  tiieir  advanced 
position,  the  remainder  joining  the  forces  established  in  the  new 
fortifications  near  Bagdad. 

The  rear  guard  remaining  near  Azizi  did  not  allow  the  British 
to  forget  their  presence.  They  were  well  equipped  with  guns 
and  at  frequent  intervals  sent  shells  into  the  British  camp  with- 
out, however,  doing  much  damage.  Along  the  river  they  were 
strong  enough  to  hold  back  the  British  gunboats.  For  a  time 
General  Townshend  pursued  the  poUcy  of  watchful  waiting,  but 
one  dark  night  toward  the  close  of  October,  1915,  the  opportunity 
arrived  for  an  operation  which  promised  success.  Two  brigades 
were  sent  out  to  make  a  long  detour,  with  the  object  of  getting 
behind  the  Turkish  position.  This,  it  was  expected,  would  take 
most  of  tiie  night.  At  sunrise  it  was  proposed  that  another 
brigade  should  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the  enemy.  The  Turks, 
however,  were  not  to  be  caught  napping.  Their  outposts,  far 
flung  into  the  desert,  soon  gave  warning  of  the  attempted  British 
enveloping  movement,  and  they  were  in  full  retreat  with  most  of 
their  stores  and  guns  before  the  British  force  could  reach  their 
main  position.  The  Turkish  retreat  in  the  face  of  superior  num- 
bers was  tiie  logical  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  movement  was  conducted  it  was 
evident  that  it  had  been  prepared  for  in  advance.    The  brigades 
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of  British  and  Indian  troops  that  had  been  sent  forward  to  make 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  Turkish  position  now  embarked  on  the 
miscellaneous  flotilla  of  boats  on  the  river  to  pursue  th^  retread- 
ing foe.  The  attempt  was  not  successf ul>  for,  owing^  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  river  which  abounded  in  mad  banks  not  down,  on  the 
chart,  the  British  boats  were  constantly  sticking  fast  m  the 
mud  or  grounding  on  shoals.  Such  slow  psoflnpess  was  made  that 
the  pursuit,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  wjhs  abandoned. 

British  seaplanes  and  aeroplanes  meanwhile  had  beeoa  scooting 
around  Bagdad  and  keeping  a  watdtf  ul  ^e  on  the  Turkish  lines 
of  communication  that  extended  up  the  river  toward  the  Caucasus 
heights,  and  aeross  the  desert  in  the  direction  of  Syria.  The 
difficult  task  set  before  the  small  British  f<»ree  waa  to  break  its 
way  through  to  Biagdad,  where  it  was  hoped  rt  would  be  joined  by 
.the  advanced  cokann^  of  the  Roasian  army  in  the  Caucasus. 
Early  in  November,  1915,  General  Towndiiend  knew  that  a  Rus- 
sian advanced  cohinm  was  rapidly  forcing  its  way  down  the 
border  of  Persia  by  Lake  Urumiah.  In  a  more  southerly  direction 
a  second  CQiumzL  waa  on  the  march  to  the  city  of  Hamadan,  250 
miles  from;  BsggdaA  it  was  hoped  that  the  small  British  force 
would  smaaii  the  Ttaka.  aJt  ffnggbwl  and  the  Germano-Persian 
Gendarmes  Corps  be  vsmsgmAtA  at  Hamadan^  after  which  it 
would  be  BO  ^BflScult  tadc  for  the  troops  of  Sir  John  Nixon  to  link 
up  with  the  armsr  of  the  Grand  Duko  Nicholas.  These  far  too 
sanguine  hopes  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER    XLIX 

BATTLE     OP     CTESIPHON 

GENERAL  TOWNSHEND  having  captured  the  village  of  Jeur 
on  November  19,  1915,  marched  against  Nuredin  Pasha's 
main  defenses  which  had  been  constructed  near  the  ruins  of 
Ctesiphon,  eighteen  miles  from  Bagdad.  Ctesiphon  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  large  village  on  the  Tigris,  once  a  suburb  of  ancient 
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Sdeucia,  and  the  winter  capital  of  the  Parthian  ikniBB.  The  yicm^ 
ily  is  of  great  faiskeric  interest  J^ft)Oiit  -ttiirfceen  nenliirieB  ag^ 
ChosroeSy  ihe  'great  Persian  emperor,  erected  ml  wet  and  splendid 
palace,  said  to  be  the  greatest  'om  earth  in  tliait  ipervMl,  and  of 
which  the  ruins  aire  still  standing  near  idie  matni^  adge  ^  the 
river.  Meilher  the  ravages  of  tinne,  nor  idie  devoitatisiiB  ^of  iihe 
destrucfarve  Mongols  who  Hswapt  itdie  ^oouiitry  in  ^ages  past  coidd 
obliterate  this  iialatial  memerial  to  Ite  ^jenios  at  Pensian  mtdii- 
teds.  The  inins  of  the  pahice  aACtesiphan  codbrin  the  greatest 
vaulted  imam  in  ihe  world,  and  its  intttered  walk,  grand  in  decay, 
stand  to-d^y  ml  enduring  monument  to  the  invincible  power  ttf 
Islam  in  1iie4ayB  off  Mohammed.  For  one  of  the  Iftrst  of  liie  ii^Il- 
known  acftLie^enaentB  of  the  army  of  the  Ara^fedan  pvo{fti6t  was  ^tfae 
captoBe  <ft  X^ibesifimn  and  the  burning  and  4esp€iiling  lof  ^<he 
palace  of  the  Persian  iaings. 

Nuredin  Paidia  ^ivms  wsU  aware  wiran  he  seleeted  his  tdefensive 
pMitioi  near  itiie  ironn  «tf  'this  memoorid  tv  tiie  -valco*  fof  islam  in 
anoient  days,  iShat  ^every  Shirk,  Arab,  msi  itnibesman  of  liis  "troops 
was  fKnoUittr  witti  tttie  stoiy,  and  he  olraMdess  hoped  tfast  its 
memory  imigirt  inspire  the  idesoendansts  xJf  the  !E^iAet%  array  to 
fresh  ifleeds  of  -vator  for  the  honer  'of  Sslamu 

Aronnd  tfads  nrin  Hhe  Tinflos  tand  consbrudted  ^eir  ipoulLwfn,  tm 
therig)iittenk<iKf  tiie  ris^cer  and  oniiheleft  For  miles  woandHia 
oouBtry  was  pes^iec'Qy  flat  and  devwd  of  iocwer  of  any  descriptitBin. 
A  netsmdc  of  ideep  and  nanrowia'endi^s  irtretcAied  ibadc  to  wittiin 
a  shoft  distanoe  of  iiie  itiver  lUalah,  six  miles  to  ^e  roar,  wbidi 
flows  into  Ite  Tigris  at  this  jfairst.  The  «Rrtfa  from  the  trendhes 
had  been  carried  to  the  rear,  and  there  were  no  embaidfiments 
or  parapets  «of  any  kind.  Along  the  •eotire  :firont  a  thicfc  ba!rt>ed- 
wire  fence  ted  4been  set  up. 

The  imrd-tfou^rt  action  at  Ctesiphon  mnst  "nunik :»  use  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  which  the  indo-Bntirii  army  has  <ever  been 
engaged.  The  trosips  were  in  an  emaciated  ^condition  tlirough 
constant  fighrting,  flrst  in  excessrvefy  hot  weattier,  and  afterward 
suffering  intensely  Srom  the  loold,  winch  made  ibe  nigfats  unen* 
durable  at  this  time  of  the  yaar  in  MescqKitamia.  In  sudi  a 
phyateally  wei^i:ened  condition  did  ttie  Indo-British  troops  engage 
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the  vastly  stronger  forces  of  Nuredin  Pasha  at  Ctesiphon.  An 
officer  who  participated  in  the  battle  describes  in  a  letter  home 
some  of  the  striking  incidents  of  that  important  action. 

''Morning  of  the  22d  of  November,  1915,  found  the  troops  in 
readiness  to  attack,  stretched  out  on  the  wide  plain  facing  the 
Ctesiphon  position,  the  troops  detailed  for  the  frontal  attack 
nearest  the  river.  As  soon  as  dawn  broke  the  advance  com- 
menced. The  left  of  the  columns  marching  against  the  enemy^s 
flank  were  faintly  visible  on  the  horizon.  The  gunboats  opened 
fire  against  the  enemy's  trenches  close  to  the  left  bank.  The 
field  artillery  drew  in  and  pounded  the  ground  where  they 
imagined  the  trenches  must  be,  but  there  was  no  reply,  nor 
any  sound  of  movement  at  Ctesiphon  until  the  lines  of  advancing 
infantry  got  within  2,000  yards  of  the  wire  entanglements. 
Then,  as  by  signal,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  line  broke  into  a 
roar  of  fire,  and  we  knew  that  the  struggle  had  commenced. 

'TJnder  the  heavy  artillery  fire  the  attack  pushed  in  toward 
the  enemy  with  a  steadiness  which  could  not  have  been  beaten  on 
parade  until  effective  rifle  range  was  reached,  where  a  pause  was 
made  to  build  up  the  strength.  The  fight  for  the  trenches  from 
now  on  until  the  British  succeeded  in  reaching  the  first  line  of 
trenches  baffles  description.  The  gallant  advance  across  the  open 
ground,  the  building  up  of  the  firing  line,  the  long  pause  under 
murderous  rifle  fire,  while  devoted  bodies  of  men  went  forward 
to  cut  the  wire,  the  final  rush  and  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  in 
the  trenches,  are  stories  which  have  been  told  before.  No  de- 
scription could  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  men  who  car- 
ried it  out. 

''Meanwhile,  the  flank  attack  had  crushed  the  enemy's  left  and 
driven  it  back  on  its  second  line  a  mile  or  so  to  the  rear.  Courage 
and  determination  carried  the  day,  and  by  the  afternoon  the  whole 
of  the  front  Turkish  position,  and  part  of  tiie  second  line  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  intensity  of  the  fighting,  however, 
did  not  abate.  The  Turks  pressed  in  counterattacks  at  several 
points  from  their  second  position  on  which  they  had  fallen  back. 
Twelve  Turkish  guns  were  captured,  taken  again  by  the  enemy, 
recaptured  by  the  British,  and  retaken  finally  by  the  Turks,  and 
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so  the  fighting  went  on  until  a  merciful  darkness  fell,  and,  as  if 
by  mutual  agreement,  the  fire  of  both  sides,  too  weary  for  moref 
died  away/' 

Nuredin  Pasha's  forees  were  numerically  far  superior  to  the 
British.  General  Townshend  had  only  four  brigades,  while  the 
Turkish  ooBunander  had  four  divisions,  and  was  much  tfU'oaager 
in  artilleiy. 

The  Turkish  eommander,  who  was  well  informed  as  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  ai  the  Briti£b  force,  may  well  have  looked 
forward  to  an  easy  victory.  But  the  mgaay  successes  gained  by 
British  arms  during  the  cam^ign  in  Mesopotamia  had  not  failed 
to  impress  the  Turkish  troops  and  the  tribesmen,  their  allies, 
with  A  wholeson^  respect  for  British  valor.  If  <}eneral  Towiis- 
hend  had  be^x  reenf  oreed  by  another  divitokm  that  nught  •easily 
have  been  spared  to  him  from  the  army  that  had  been  in  training 
in  India  for  ten  months  previous,  he  could  bAve  smashed  the 
Turks  at  Ctesiphcm  and  conquei^  Mesopotamia.  As  it  was,  the 
British  victory  was  all  bat  complete.  An  entire  Turkish  divisioa 
was  destr<)yed.  They  took  1,^00  i»isoiters  and  iarge  quaiititieB 
of  arms  and  ammimition.  But  these  successes  had  been  dearly 
won.  Some  of  the  British  battalions  lost  half  their  men.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  the  Britidi  casualties  totaled 
4,567,  of  whom  643  were  killed,  3,SdO  wounded,  and  S94  men  not 
accounted  for.  According  to  the  Turkish  aoocnmts  of  tiie  Battle 
of  Ctesiphon,  which  emanated  from  Constantinople,  the  Britifib 
had  170^000  men  in  action,  and  their  kNSses  exoeeded  5,000.  This 
estimate  of  General  Townshend's  strength  was  far  from  the 
truth.  At  no  time  did  the  British  commander's  troops  number 
more  than  25,000,  and  16,000  men  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  of 
his  striking  force. 

A  graphic  description  of  what  followed  the  battle  is  f umiidied 
by  a  letter  home,  writt^i  by  an  officer  who  participated  in  the 
struggle. 

"The  cold  of  the  night,  want  of  water,  the  collecting  of  the 
wounded,  gave  little  rest  to  the  men,  tiMMi^  many  snatched  a 
few  hours'  sleep  in  the  trenches  among  ibe  dead.  Dawn  of  No- 
vember 23,  1915,  broke  with  a  tearing  wind  and  a  dust  storm 
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which  obscured  the  landscape  for  some  hours,  and  then  the  air, 
becoming  clearer,  allowed  us  to  take  in  the  scene  of  the  fight. 
Whatever  losses  we  suffered  the  Turks  must  have  suffered  even 
more  severely.  They  had  fought  desperately  to  the  end,  knowing 
that  to  attempt  to  escape  over  the  open  ground  was  to  court  in- 
stant death.  The  trenches  were  full  of  their  dead,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  pile  of  men  showed  where  a  lucky  shell  had  fallen. 
Ctesiphon  loomed  through  the  dust  before  us,  still  intact  for  all 
the  stream  of  shell  which  had  passed  it,  for  our  gunners  had  been 
asked  not  to  hit  the  ancient  monument. 

"The  early  part  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  clearing  to  the 
rear  the  transport  which  had  come  up  to  the  first  line  during  the 
night.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  air  cleared  and  the  enemy's 
artillery  began  to  boom  fitfully.  Their  guns  from  across  tiie  river 
began  to  throw  heavy  shells  over  us,  and  as  the  light  grew  better 
it  developed  into  an  artillery  duel  which  lasted  throughout  the 
day.  General  Townshend  during  the  afternoon  parked  his  trans- 
port two  miles  to  the  rear,  and  while  holding  the  front  line  of  the 
Turkish  position  swung  his  right  back  to  cover  his  park.  In  the 
late  afternoon  the  artillery  fire  briskened,  and  long  lines  of  Turk- 
ish infantry  could  be  seen  in  the  half  light  advancing  against  the 
British.  The  first  attack  was  delivered  against  our  left  just  after 
dark  with  a  heavy  burst  of  fire,  and  from  then  until  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  Turkish  force,  strengthened  by  fresh  troops 
that  had  arrived  from  Bagdad,  flung  themselves  against  us  and 
attempted  to  break  the  line.  On  three  separate  occasions  during 
the  night  were  infantry  columns,  thrown  right  up  against  the 
position  at  different  points,  and  each  effort  was  heralded  by  wild 
storms  of  artillery  and  infantry  fire.  The  line  held,  and  before 
dawn  had  broken  the  Turks  had  withdrawn,  subsequently  to  re- 
form on  their  third  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Dialah  River." 

By  November  24,  1915,  the  casualties  had  been  evacuated  to 
the  ships  eight  miles  to  the  rear.  The  British  force  remained  on 
the  position  which  they  had  won  for  another  day  and  then  with- 
drew toward  Kut-el-Amara. 

General  Townshend's  force  reached  the  Kut  on  or  about 
December  5, 1915,  having  fought  some  rear-guard  actions  on  the 
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way,  and  lost  several  hundred  men.  The  news  had  been  skillfully 
spread  about  the  country  that  the  Turks  had  won  a  great  victory 
at  Ctesiphon,  in  proof  of  which  it  was  known  that  the  British 
were  retreating,  and  that  the  Turkish  forces  were  in  pursuit. 
These  facts  had  the  usual  effect  on  the  Arabs,  who  had  been 
friendly  to  the  British,  and  who  now  deserted  them  to  join  forces 
with  the  Turks.  For  the  wily  nomads  are  ever  ready  to  go  over 
to  the  side  which  seems  to  be  winning,  for  then  there  is  promise 
of  much  loot.  There  is  no  profit  in  aiding  lost  causes  or  the 
weaker  side. 

An  officer  describing  General  Townshend's  retreat  on  Kut-el- 
Amara  through  a  country  swarming  with  hostile  Arabs  has  this 
to  say:  ''It  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  that,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers  the  retire- 
ment was  carried  out  with  cheerfulness  and  steadiness  beyond 
all  praise,  and  not  even  the  prisoners,  of  whom  1,600  had  been 
captured  at  Ctesiphon,  were  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  country  around  is  perfectly  flat,  covered  with  short 
grass  or  shrub,  though  here  and  there  old  irrigation  channels 
make  it  difficult  for  carts  or  motor  cars  to  negotiate.  The  opera- 
tions above  the  Kut  were  carried  out  by  land,  though  ships  bore 
an  important  part  in  bringing  up  supplies  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  required  by  an  army  in  the  field.  An  enemy  report 
was  published  to  the  effect  that  the  Turks  had  captured  one  of 
our  armored  trains.  It  will  not  be  giving  away  a  military  secret 
when  I  say  that  no  railway  of  any  sort  exists  south  of  Bagdad.'' 

How  closely  General  Townshend  was  pressed  by  the  enemy  in 
his  retreat  to  Kut-el-Amara  is  evident  from  an  officer's  letter: 
"We  found  the  Turks  in  camps  sitting  all  around  us.  We  had  to 
fight  a  rear-guard  action  all  day  and  marched  twenty-seven  miles 
before  we  halted.  After  Ijring  down  for  two  or  three  hours,  we 
marched  on  fifteen  miles  more  to  within  four  miles  of  the  Kut. 
Here  we  had  to  stop  for  a  time  because  the  infantry  were  too 
tired  to  move." 
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CHAPTER    L 

STAND     AT     KUT-EL-AMABA  —  ATTEMPTS 
AT     RELIEF 

KUT-EL-AMARA«  wl^re  Geikeral  Townshend  and  his  troops 
were  so  long  besieged,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiipris, 
almost  at  the  water's  level,  with  sloping  sand  hills  rising  to  the 
north.  The  desert  beyond  the  river  is  broken  here  and  th^re  by 
deep  nullahs  whieh,  when  they  are  filled  with  water  after  a  rain- 
fall, are  valuable  defensive  features  of  the  country.  Five  miles 
from  the  town,  and  surrounding  it  on  all  sides  but  the  wat«side, 
is  a  series  of  field  forts  of  no  great  value  against  heavy  artillery. 
Had  the  Turks  been  equipped  with  large  guns  such  as  the 
Germans  employed  in  Europe  these  fortifications  would  have 
been  shattered  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours.  But  the  forts  proved 
useful. 

The  spaces  between  them  were  filled  with  strong  barbed-wire 
entanglements  and  carefully  prepared  intrenchments.  To  the 
southeast  the  positioii  was  further  strengthened  by  a  wide 
marshy  district  that  lies  just  outside  the  fortified  line.  General 
Townshend  was  holding  a  position  that  was  about  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference,  to  adequatdy  protect  whidi  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  have  twice  as  many  men  as  were  at  his  dis- 
posal For  one  of  the  lessons  that  has  been  learned  in  the  Great 
War  is  that  5,000  men,  including  res^res,  are  required  to  the 
mile  to  properly  defend  a  position.  General  Townshend's  occu- 
pation of  the  Kut  was  therefore  precarious,  and  he  could  only 
hope  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  reenf orcements  which  had 
been  held  back  by  the  Turks  when  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
British  general's  position. 

The  Turkish  success  in  checking  the  British  advance  and  in 
bottling  up  General  Townshend's  troops  in  Kut^-Amara  had 
inspired  them  with  hope  and  courage  and  the  town  was  subjected 
to  almost  constant  bombardment.  Confident  of  the  outcome  the 
Turks  fought  with  considerable  bravery. 
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It  was  known  to  the  Turks  that  reenforcements  had  been  sent 
to  the  relief  of  the  British  commander,  and  they  hoped  to  capture 
the  Eut  before  these  arrived.  On  December  8, 1915,  they  shelled 
the  British  position  all  day ;  the  bombardment  was  continued  on 
the  9th  and  they  made  some  desultory  attacks  on  all  sides.  From 
the  British  point  of  view  the  attitude  of  the  Arabs  at  this  time 
was  satisfactory.  General  Townshend  received  encouraging 
news  that  a  relieving  force  was  pushing  its  way  rapidly  to 
his  aid. 

On  December  10,  1915,  the  Eut  was  again  heavily  bombarded 
by  the  Turks  and  an  attack  was  developed  against  the  northern 
front  of  the  position,  which  however  was  not  pressed.  On  the 
day  following  the  bombardment  was  continued.  Two  attacks 
made  on  the  northern  front  of  the  British  position  were  repulsed, 
the  enemy  losing  many  men. 

December  11,  1915,  the  bombardment  was  renewed.  The 
Turks  reported  the  capture  of  Sheik  Saad  on  the  line  of  retreat, 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  Eut.  They  also  gave  out  a  state- 
ment that  the  British  had  lost  700  men  in  this  fight. 

Heavy  musketry  fire  marked  the  Turkish  offensive  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1915.  They  attacked  on  the  same  day  a  river  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  casu- 
alties. It  was  estimated  by  the  British  commander  that  the 
Turks  lost  at  least  1,000  men  during  this  abortive  attack. 

British  losses  at  the  Eut  since  their  return  totaled  1,127,  in- 
cluding 200  deaths,  49  from  disease.  Reenforcements  were  con- 
stantly joining  the  Turkish  besieging  army,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  in  the  first  weeks  of  December,  1915,  they  had  been  strength- 
ened by  20,000  men.  Every  day  the  enemy's  ring  of  steel  became 
stronger,  while  the  British  were  in  such  a  position  that  if  the  Eut 
became  untenable  they  could  not  retreat  with  any  hope  of  success. 
If  forced  out  into  the  open,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  them 
to  do  but  surrender. 

A  sortie  of  British  and  Indian  troops  was  made  on  December 
17,  1915,  who  surprised  the  enemy  in  the  advanced  trenches, 
killed  30,  and  took  11  prisoners  and  returned  without  suffering 
any  casualties. 
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On  or  about  this  date,  on  tho  Sinai  Peninsula,  a  British  rec- 
onnoitering  party  routed  a  hostile  band  of  Arabs  near  Matruh, 
losing  15  men  killed  and  15  wounded,  S  of  wbom  were  officers. 
The  Arabs  had  85  killed  and  17  taken  prisonenu 

On  December  24, 1916,  the  Turks  haiii^  made  a  breach  in  the 
norfii  bastion  of  one  of  the  £ut  forts  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way  in,  but  were  repulsed,  leaving  200  dead.  On  Christznas  Day 
there  was  fierce  fighting  again  at  this  point,  itiien  the  Turks  once 
more  entered  through  the  breach  and  were  driven  out  with  heavy 


The  garrison  oGGOsisting  of  the  Oxford  Light  Infantry  and 
the  108d,  being  reenforoed  by  the  Norfolk  Regiment  and  104tfa 
Pioneers,  drove  the  Turks  back  over  their  second  line  of  trenches 
and  reoccupied  the  bastion.  The  total  British  losses  in  the  fight- 
ing on  Christmas  Day  were  71  killed,  of  whom  iiiree  were  officers, 
one  missing,  and  809  wounded.  It  was  estimated  that  the  en- 
emy lost  about  700. 

The  Turks  continued  to  bombard  the  Kut  almost  hourly,  but 
the  only  serious  damage  ^ected  by  their  fire  was  when  on  De- 
cember 30,  1915,  shells  burst  throufi^  the  roof  of  the  British 
hospital  and  wounded  a  few  men. 

General  Ayfaner's  leading  troops  under  Gaieral  Younghusband 
of  the  British  force  sent  to  relieve  the  besieged  army  at  the  Kut 
left  Ali  Gherbi  on  January  4, 1916.  Following  up  both  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  British  cavalry  came  in  contact  with  the  en^ny  on 
the  following  day.  These  advanced  Turkish  tstx^  were  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  and  few  in  number,  but  farther  on  at 
Sheik  Saad,  the  enemy  in  considerable  strength  occupied  both 
sides  of  the  river.  On  January  6,  1916,  the  British  infantry  at- 
tacked and  then  dug  itself  in  in  front  of  the  Turkish  positicm  on 
the  right  bank.  In  the  morning  of  the  following  day  by  adroit 
maneuvering,  the  British  cavalry  succeeded  in  getting  around  to 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  right  bank  and  dertroyed 
nearly  a  whole  battalion,  taking  over  550  prisoners. 

Among  the  number  of  captives  were  sixteen  officers.  Several 
mountain  guns  were  also  taken.  The  British  casualties  were 
heavy,  especially  among  the  infantry. 
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The  remainder  of  General  Aylmer's  force  having  advanced 
from  Ali  Gherbi»  January  6,  1916,  fought  a  simultaneous  action 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  while  the  action  on  the  right  bank 
just  described  was  in  progress. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  British  forces  were  sub- 
jected to  heavy  rifle  and  Maxim  fire  from  the  Turkish  trenches 
1,200  yards  away.  The  hazy,  dusty  atmosphere  made  it  difficult 
to  see  with  any  accuracy  the  enemsr's  defenses.  Their  numerous 
trenches  were  most  carefully  concealed.  Toward  evening  the 
Turkish  cavalry  attempted  an  enveloping  move  against  the  Brit- 
ish right,  but  coming  under  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  that 
move  failed.  Finding  the  resistance  of  the  Turkish  infantry  too 
strong,  the  British  troops  abandoned  any  further  offensive  and 
intrenched  in  the  positions  they  had  won.  Later  in  the  evening 
the  Turks  suddenly  evacuated  their  defenses  and  retired.  A 
heavy  rainfall  hindered  the  British  commander  from  pursuing, 
and  a  step  was  made  at  Sheik  Saad  to  enable  him  to  get  his 
wounded  away.  The  Turks  finding  that  General  Aylmer  did 
not  pursue,  fell  back  on  Es  Sinn,  from  which  they  had  been  ousted 
by  General  Townshend  in  September  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Turkish  version  of  the  Battle  of  Sheik  Saad  estimated  the  Brit- 
ish losses  at  3,000. 

On  January  12,  1916,  the  Turks  advanced  from  Es  Sinn  to  the 
Wadi,  a  stream  that  flows  into  the  Tigris  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Kut-el-Amara.  Here  the  British  relieving  force  came  in 
touch  with  the  enemy  on  January  13,  1916,  and  a  hotly  contested 
struggle  ensued  that  lasted  all  day  long.  The  British  force  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions.  One  of  these,  occupying  a  position  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tigris,  was  being  opposed  by  a  column 
under  General  Kemball.  On  the  northern  bank  General  Aylmer's 
troops  engaged  two  divisions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wadi. 

On  January  14, 1916,  the  Turkish  army  began  a  general  retreat 
and  General  Aylmer  moved  his  headquarters  and  transport  for- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi.  On  the  day  following  the  whole 
of  the  Wadi  position  was  captured  by  the  British  relieving  force, 
and  the  Turkish  rear  guard  again  took  up  a  position  at  Es  Sinn. 
It  was  reported  that  German  officers  were  with  the  Turkish  force. 
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Further  military  operatioiM  against  the  Turks  were  ddayed  by 
stomiB  of  great  viol^ice  that  contiiiued  for  about  tra  days.  Gen- 
eral Ayhner  found  it  impoesiUe  to  more  hifl  troo|Ni  through  the 
heavy  mire,  and  not  until  January  21, 1916,  ooidd  he  adrasee  and 
attadc  the  Txarks  who  af  tar  their  retreat  occupied  a  pomtioB  near 
Felahiey  about  twenty-lhree  mites  tnjm  Eut-d-Amam.  Here  a 
brisk  engagement  was  fought  in  the  midst  of  torrents  of  rain 
that  greatly  hindered  operations.  The  straggle  was  indecisive. 
Owing  to  the  floods,  General  Ayhner  coqM  not  attack  on  the  fol- 
lovring  day,  but  took  up  a  position  about  1,300  yards  from  the 
en^i^s  trraches. 

Mr.  Edmund  Candler,  tJie  wdI4mown  English  writer,  who  was 
with  the  British  troops  operating  on  the  Tigris,  fumiiAes  some 
striking  details  of  the  engagement.  His  picturesque  description 
of  what  took  i^ce  at  this  pmit  in  €reneral  Ayhner's  advance  to 
relieve  l^e  besieged  army  at  the  Kut>  eAiows  the  desperate  char- 
acter of  the  Turkish  resnrtanee : 

^The  Turks  w^re  hokling  a  sfarong  position  between  Vte  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Soweki  Mar^,  four  miles  out  of  our 
camp,  it  was  a  bottle-neck  poi^ti<m,  with  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
front :  there  was  no  getting  around  tihera,  and  the  only  wny  was 
to  push  through. 

''We  intrenched  in  front  of  than.  On  January  20,  1910,  we 
bombarded  them  wiUi  all  our  guns  and  again  on  the  momiBg  of 
the  21st  preptLTBtory  to  a  frontal  attack. 

^At  dawn  the  rifle  fire  began,  and  the  tap>tap-tap  of  the 
Maxims,  steady  and  continuous,  with  vibrations  like  two  men 
wrestling  in  an  alternate  grip,  ti^tening  and  r^xing.'^  It  was 
not  lifi^t  enough  for  the  gunners  to  see  tiie  registering  marfcs^ 
but  at  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning  the  bombardment 
began.  ''The  thundercms  orchestra  of  tiie  guns  shook  the  earth 
and  rent  the  skies.  Cohumis  of  esuih  rose  over  ttie  Turkish 
lines,  and  piHars  of  smoke,  green  and  white  and  brown  and 
yellow,  and  columns  of  water,  wh^re  a  stray  i^ell — ^Turkii^  no 
doubt — ^phmged  into  the  Tigris. 

'"The  enemy  lines  must  have  been  poor  cover,  and  I  was  glad 
we  had  the  bulk  of  the  guns  on  our  side.   All  this  shell  fire  should 
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have  been  a  covering  roof  to  our  advance,  but  the  Turk  it  ap- 
pears was  not  skulking*  as  he  ought. 

"The  B's  came  by  in  support  and  occupied  an  empty  trench. 
They  were  laughing  and  joking,  but  it  was  a  husky  kind  of  fun, 
and  there  was  no  gladness  in  it,  for  everyone  knew  that  we  were 
in  for  a  bloody  day.  One  of  them  tripped  upon  a  telegraph  wire. 
^Not  wounded  yet!'  a  pal  cried.  Just  then  another  stumbled  to 
an  invisible  stroke  and  did  not  rise.  A  man  ahead  was  singing 
nervously,  'That's  not  the  girl  I  saw  you  with  at  Brighton.' 

''I  went  on  to  the  next  trench  where  a  sergeant  showed  me  his 
bandolier.  A  sharp-nosed  bullet  had  gone  through  three  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  stuck  in  the  fourth,  during  the  last  rush 
forward. 

''I  could  conceive  of  the  impulse  that  carried  one  over  those 
last  two  hundred  yards — ^but  as  an  impulse  of  a  lifetime;  to 
most  of  my  friends  this  kind  of  thing  was  becoming  their  daily 
bread.  The  men  I  was  with  were  mostly  a  new  draft.  I  could 
see  they  were  afraid,  but  they  were  brave.  Word  was  passed 
along  to  advance  to  the  next  bit  of  cover. 

'The  bombardment  had  ceased.  The  rifle  and  Maxim  fire 
ahead  was  continuous,  like  hail  on  a  corrugated  roof  of  iron.  The 
B's  would  soon  be  in  it.  I  listened  eagerly  for  some  intermis- 
sion, but  it  did  not  relax  or  recede,  and  I  knew  that  the  Turks 
must  be  holding  on.  The  bullets  became  thicker — an  ironic  whis- 
tle, a  sucking  noise,  a  gluck  like  a  snipe  leaving  mud,  the  squeal 
and  rattle  of  shrapnel. 

''I  found  the  brigade  headquarters.  We  had  got  into  the 
Turkish  trenches,  the  general  told  me,  but  by  that  time  we  were 
sadly  thin,  and  we  had  been  bombed  out.  At  noon  the  rain  came 
down,  putting  the  crown  upon  depression.  All  day  and  all  night 
it  poured,  and  one  thought  of  the  wounded,  shivering  in  the  cold 
and  mud,  waiting  for  help.  At  night  they  were  brought  in  on 
slow,  jolting  transport  carts." 

The  writer  met  a  boy,  the  only  officer  of  his  regiment  who  had 
come  out  of  the  trenches  alive  and  unwounded,  and  who  had  a 
bullet  through  his  pocket  and  another  through  his  helmet.  He 
was  in  a  dazed  state  of  wonder  at  finding  himself  still  alive. 
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^^It  was  a  mirade  that  anyone  had  lived  through  that  fire  in 
the  attack  and  retreat,  but  the  hoy  had  been  in  the  Turkish 
trendies  and  held  them  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Oddments  of 
other  regiments  had  got  through,  two  British  and  two  bidian. 
I  saw  their  dead  beinir  carried  out  daring  the  trace  of  tte  next 
day." 

The  boy  officer's  regiment  had  been  the  first  to  penetn^  tiie 
enemy's  trendies..  As  he  dropped  into  the  trench  a  comrade  next 
to  him  was  strode  in  liie  hack  of  the  head  and  dropped  forward 
on  his  shonlier.  ''I  saw  eight  bayoneto  and  rifles  aU  pomting  to 
me,''  said  the  boy  officer  describing  his  experiences.  ''I  saw  iiie 
men's  faces,  and  I  was  desperately  scared.  I  expected  to  go 
down  in  the  next  two  yards.  I  felt  the  lead  in  my  stomadi.  I 
tiiought  I  was  done  for.  I  don't  know  i^y  they  didn't  fire.  They 
must  have  been  frightaied  by  my  sudden  appearance.  I  let  off 
my  reveler  at  th^n  and  it  kidced  up  an  awful  lot  of  dust" 

The  British  troops  that  had  diarged  tiie  Turkish  trendies  were 
not  sopplied  with  bombs,  but  tiie  enemy  were  well  equipped  with 
them.  Consequently  the  British  were  gradually  driven  down 
the  trench  from  traverse  to  traverse,  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
where  they  eicountered  ano<lier  bombing^  parly  that  was  coming 
up  a  trench  at  right  angies.  The  British  were  placed  in  a  des- 
perate pofiitioii,  being  jammed  in  densely  between  these  attacks, 
and  litaraliy  squeezed  over  the  parapet.  In  evacuating  ihe 
trench  they  were  subjected  to  a  deadly  fire  in  which  they  lost 
more  men  tiian  in  the  attack. 

The  uniform  flatness  of  ihe  tarain  in  this  region  and  entire 
absence  of  cover  for  tiie  attacker,  whettier  the  movement  be 
frontal  or  enveloping,  was  responsible  for  the  heavy  kisses  the 
British  incurred  in  this  engagement.  Here  1iia*e  were  no  pro- 
tecting villages,  hedges,  or  banks.  A  swift,  headlong  rush  that 
could  be  measured  in  seconds  was  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances. At  2000  yards  the  British  infantry  came  under  rifle 
fire,  and  had  no  communication  trenches  to  curtail  the  z<nie  of 
fire.  An  armistice  was  concluded  on  January  21,  1916,  for  a 
few  hours,  to  allow  for  the  removal  of  liie  wounded  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead.    In  forty-eight  hours  the  Tigris  had  risen  as 
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high  as  seven  feet  in  some  places  and  fhe  country  around  was 
under  water,  which  effectually  prevented  all  movements  of  troops 
by  land. 

General  Townshend  meanwhile,  besieged  at  Kut^l-Amara, 
continued  cheerfully  to  repel  attacks  and  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  relieving  force.  He  was  well  supplied  with  stores,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  famine.  He  described  his  troops  at  this  time 
as  being  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Evidently  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  relieving  force,  whose  ad- 
vance had  been  delayed  by  the  storms.  At  the  close  of  January, 
1916,  he  reported  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  trenches 
on  the  land  side  of  the  Kut  defenses,  and  had  retired  to  a  posi- 
tion about  a  mile  away  from  the  British  intrenchments. 

The  floods  of  January,  1916,  were  a  distinct  benefit  to  General 
Townshend,  for  the  Turks,  intrenched  in  a  loop  of  the  Tigris, 
were  driven  out  by  the  deluge  and  compelled  to  seek  higher 
ground. 

In  the  first  days  of  February,  1916,  Sir  Percy  Lake,  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  John  Nixon  to  the  chief  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  Mesopotamia,  dispatched  General  Brooking  from  Na- 
sariyeh  with  a  column  up  the  River  Shatt«l-Har,  a  branch  of  the 
Tigris,  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  On  February  7,  1916,  on  his 
way  back.  General  Brooking  was  attacked  by  hostile  Arabs  near 
Butaniyeh.  He  was  also  attacked  by  tribesmen  who  had  been 
considered  friendly  to  the  British  and  who  issued  from  villages 
along  the  route.  There  was  some  sharp  fighting  in  which  the 
losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides.  The  British  had  373  men 
killed  or  wounded,  while  the  Arab  dead  numbered  636.  On  the 
9th  a  small  punitive  expedition  was  sent  against  the  treacherous 
tribesmen,  and  four  Arab  villages  were  destroyed.  The  incident 
offered  another  striking  proof  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  faith  of  the  Arabs. 

General  Ayhner  finding,  after  his  failure  at  Felahie,  that  his 
force  was  too  weakened  physically  to  attempt  to  break  through 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  division  at  the  Kut,  decided  to  intrench 
in  the  position  then  occupied  by  his  troops  and  to  await  the  re- 
enforcements  which  were  on  the  way. 
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On  FAtusltj  17-19,  1916,  hostile  aeroplanes  dropped  bombB 
on  the  Kut,  without  doing  any  damage,  General  Townshoid  re- 
ported. For  two  and  a  half  months  the  British  army  had  been 
bottled  np  in  this  rivtf  town,  and  the  Turks  had  tried  eyery 
means  to  dislodge  lliem. 

On  February  22, 1916,  British  cohmms  under  General  Ayhn» 
advanced  up  the  river  on  the  right  bank  to  Um-el-Arak,  occu- 
pying a  position  which  ccmmanded  the  Turkish  camp  behind 
their  trenches  at  El  Henna,  a  marsh  on  the  left  bank.  At  day- 
break the  British  guns  opened  a  heavy  b<nnbardmeiit  on  the 
enemy's  camp  across  the  Tigris^  which  at  this  point  makes  a 
sharp  bend  to  the  north.  Hie  Turks  were  evidently  taken  by 
surprise,  for  a  fively  stampede  followed  and  there  were  many 
casualties.  The  confusion  in  the  Turkisdi  camp  is  thus  described 
by  an  eyewitness,  ''A  few  seconds  after  the  first  shell  burst 
among  their  tents  a  stream  of  transport  animals — ^horses, 
camels,  donkeys,  and  mules,  some  with  riders  and  others  rider- 
less—came galkfring  across  the  plain  to  within  2,600  jrards  of  the 
position,  a  marsh  to  the  nortii  curtailing  their  line  of  flight.  Our 
gunfire  executed  heavy  toll  on  the  retreating  horde.  The  Turk- 
ish guns  opened  fire  on  us,  but  were  soon  silenced.  Our  casual- 
ties during  Ihe  day  were  insignificant. 

'^Just  before  da]rforeak,  a  British  cohmm  encountered  a  nnall 
Turkish  cavalry  patrol  which  they  rounded  up  in  a  bend  of  the 
river.  Roused  by  the  barking  of  the  village  dogs  they  made  a 
gallant  charge  straight  at  our  advanced  guard  of  infantry,  firing 
as  th^  rode.  They  swerved  at  our  rifte  fire,  and  broke  through 
the  column  farther  to  the  left,  leaving  more  than  half  their  num- 
ber on  the  field.  We  raided  a  hostile  Arab  camp  whidi  har- 
bored them,  and  carried  off  sheep  and  grain." 

On  March  6,  1916,  General  Ayhner  marched  up  the  Tigris  to 
the  Turkish  position  at  Es  Sinn,  which  is  only  seven  miles  from 
Kut-el-Amara.  This  is  a  Turkish  stronghold  and  was  carried  by 
General  Townshend  on  his  way  to  the  Kut.  The  position  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  that  time,  and  General  Aylmer 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  succeed  in  driving  the  enemy  out. 
But  the  effort  had  to  be  made,  and  resulted  in  a  failure.    The 
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enemy  lost  heavily  according  to  the  British  accounts,  while  tilieir 
own  casualties  were  unimportant.  The  Turkish  version  of  the 
struggle  was  as  follows : 

^'On  the  morning  of  March  8,  1916,  the  en^ny  attacked  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  with  his  main  force.  The  fighting 
lasted  until  sunset.  Assisted  by  reenforcements  hastily  brought 
to  his  wing  by  his  river  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  occupying  a  por- 
tion of  our  trenches,  but  the  latter  were  completely  recaptured 
by  a  heroic  counterattack  by  our  reserves,  the  enemy  being  then 
driven  back  to  his  old  positions. 

"In  the  trenches  the  enemy  left  2,000  dead,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition.    Our  own  losses  were  small." 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  water,  General  Aylmer  was  forced  to 
fall  back  on  the  Tigris.  On  March  10, 1916,  information  reached 
the  Tigris  corps  that  the  Turks  had  occupied  an  advanced  posi- 
tion on  the  river.  The  following  day  a  British  column  was  sent 
to  turn  the  enemy  out.  The  British  infantry  daringly  assaulted 
the  position  and  bayoneted  a  considerable  number  of  the  Turks, 
after  which  the  column  witiidrew  with  two  Turkish  officers  and 
fifty  men  as  prisoners. 

General  Townshend's  position  at  Kut-el-Amara  remained  un- 
changed. For  ninety  days  his  army  had  successfully  resisted  all 
attempts  of  the  besieging  Turks  to  capture  iiie  town.  The  des- 
perate efforts  made  by  the  relieving  force  under  General  Ayl- 
mer, and  their  almost  constant  repulses,  when  within  gunshot 
sound  of  the  Kut,  must  have  given  the  besieged  some  anxious 
moments.  General  Townshend  described  his  army  at  this  time 
as  being  in  cheerful  spirits.  He  was  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
British  military  authorities,  and  frequently  British  aeroplanes 
brought  him  small  necessities,  and  even  such  luxuries  as  gramo- 
phone needles  and  garden  seeds. 


PART  VIII  — THE  WAR  IN  AFRICA 


CHAPTER    LI 

THE     CAMER00N9 

DURING  the  mmtths  of  1915  the  British  and  Frendi  forces  in 
the  Cameroons  were  pre&amg  steadily  forward  toward 
Taonde,  where  the  Germans  had  ecrtaUished  their  provisiimal 
capital  after  Dnala  was  evacuated  in  September,  1914* 

The  advance  of  the  allied  forces  was  necessarily  slow,  for  the 
ph3n3ieal  character  of  tike  country  offered  the  eiemy  every  advan- 
tage,  and  stroni^olds  had  been  established  with  German  tiior- 
oughness  in  diifiecilt  and  almost  inaccessible  places.  It  was  neoes- 
sary  also  to  jnroceed  with  eanticn  because  of  the  treadbery  of 
the  natives,  who  at  times  displayed  intense  hostilily  toward  the 
expeditionary  force. 

On  October  9, 1915,  a  British  contingent  advancing  from  tfadr 
base  at  Edea  captured  WumMagasen  after  a  hotly  contested 
struggle  l^at  lasted  almost  continuously  for  thirty  hours.  A 
French  force  that  was  pressing*  forward  toward  the  capital  of 
liie  colony,  took  Sonde  on  the  Durja- Yaunde  railway  on  October 
25,  1915,  after  a  brisk  fight  in  which  they  lost  only  a  few  Euro- 
peans. The  casualties  among  tiie  native  troops  in  this  engage- 
ment were  25  killed  and  79  wounded.  It  was  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  lost  heavily.  In  this  fight,  and  in  the  sb*uggle  at 
other  places,  it  was  common  for  the  enemy  to  remove  their  dead 
and  wounded  from  the  scene  while  the  action  was  going  on,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  at  times  for  the  allied  forces  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  German  casualties. 

The  French  force  which  had  captured  Sende  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  on  October  30,  1915,  Eseka  was  taken,  and  after  re- 
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pairing  the  railroad  here,  which  had  been  wrecked  by  the 
Germans,  the  French  troops  continued  their  advance  toward 
Yaunde. 

Anglo-French  forces  captured  Tobati  on  November  3,  1915, 
driving  out  ttie  Germans  with  considerable  losses.  Banyo  and 
Bamenda  were  occupied  a  few  days  later,  and  a  strong  and 
almost  impregnable  position  which  the  Germans  held  on  a  sum- 
mit south  of  Banyo  Mountain  was  stormed  and  taken  by  a  Brit- 
ish force  after  a  very  desperate  struggle.  A  British  officer,  who 
participated  in  this  exciting  military  exploit  in  which  the  expe- 
ditionary force  displayed  great  heroism,  has  described  in  a  letter, 
written  just  after  the  action,  some  of  the  dramatic  scenes  of 
that  eventful  day,  when  the  German  stronghold  was  stormed  on 
November  6,  1915.  It  is  the  story  of  brave  deeds,  and  though 
small  forces  of  men  were  involved,  the  campaign  in  the  African 
colonies  affords  no  more  striking  example  of  the  dogged  per- 
sistence of  the  British  soldier  in  the  face  of  difficulties  than  this 
struggle  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  world.  This  officer's  letter 
fails  to  specify  any  particular  individual  for  special  praise,  per- 
haps because  all  the  British  troops  fought  with  the  same  unity 
of  purpose  and  bravery. 

'The  two  columns  under  Major  Mann  and  Brigadier  General 
Cunliffe  advanced  on  Banyo,  respectively  from  Gashaka  and 
Eentsha.  To  capture  Gandua  Pass,  Major  Mann's  column  had 
to  surmount  difficult  physical  obstacles,  but  the  surprise  and  the 
successful  rout  of  the  enemy  holding  the  pass  created  a  great 
moral  effect  on  the  garrison  of  Banyo,  and  no  doubt  materially 
affected  our  success. 

"After  leaving  Dedo,  a  perfect  barrier  of  mountains  lay  be- 
fore us.  Climbing  up  a  steep  and  narrow  mountain  path,  it  took 
us  from  4.40  a.  m.  till  late  in  the  afternoon  to  reach  the  plateau. 
There  we  found  an  admirably  prepared  enemy  position  which 
could  never  have  been  forced  except  by  a  wide  turning  move- 
ment. 

'The  next  few  days  our  advance  was  across  a  series  of  open 
rolling  grasslands,  totally  uninhabited;  the  few  prepared  enemy 
positions  on  isolated  kopjes  were  successfully  turned,  and  the 
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parties  of  tine  en^nqr  opiiMing  were  driv€n  back  with  no  loss  to 
our  sidfi.  Bveiitua%y  neasinsr  Banyo,  we  got  into  helio  com- 
munication' witb  Majmr  Mansa'a  column  saut  mads  a^  admultaneiiua 
entry  into  BSniya  ttadf . 

'^The  whole  garriaan:  of  Banyo  (consiatiBfir  of  2S  Buropeans 
and  200  natives  and  three  Maxims)  then  took  up  thdr  position 
on  a  range  of  rocky  hills  some  tiiree  mil«si  away;  this  range  of 
hills  eliminates  in  a  precipiixraft  hea^g^t,  on  tite  top*  of  wMch  was 
tiie  maan  enemy  position." 

The  fort  at  Banyo  waff  well  coBBstructed^  some  200  yards  long 
and  120  yards^  widev  and  could'  liaive  been  easily  defmded.  Yet 
the  Germans  had'  made  no  effort  to  hold  it.  When  the  British 
troops  occupied  the  fort  a  number  of  native  chiefs  came  to  pay 
their  respects  and  to  profess  their  loyalty. 

'^From  Banyo/'  the  officer  writes,  '*ihe  enemy's  position  on  the 
mountain  looked  grim  and  stupendous,  huge  rocky  bowlders 
standing  out  promindntly  conspicuous  up  to  the  very  top,  and 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  were  bristling  with  strongly  built 
'sangara' 

^'It  seemed  hard  te  aak  brave  British  officers  to  lead  their 
men  against  suck  a  foxmidaUfi  position^  but,  nulwiUistanding, 
they  and  the  troops  were  extremeiy  eager  to  have  a  try. 

'^We  commenced  our  attack  early  on  tiie  morning-  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1915.  The  infantry  advancing  from  four  different  direc- 
tions, covered  by  the  fire  from  our  titree  gunsy  worked  their  way 
up  slowly  and  doggedly  foot  by  foot;  dimfaing  ov«  rocks  and 
tearing  their  way  through  the  thorny  scrub  and  long^gras&  under 
a  heavy  rifle  fire  and  Maxim  gunfire,  from  lire  enemy's  'sangars' 
and  Hie  concealed  ssiipers  among  the  rocks. 

^By  the  evening  most  of  Ihe  companies  had  mani^ed  to  strug- 
gle half  way  up  tiie  steep,  tiiere  getting  what  shriter  tiiey  could 
from  the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  light  of  fire- 
balls and  rockets.  Officers  and  men,  exhausted  and  drenched  by 
the  rain,  hung  on  determinedly  to  the  ground  gained/' 

At  daybreak  of  November  6,  1915,  the  British  troops  resumed 
fheir  upward  climb  and  reached  a  posution  cBrectly  under  tiie  fire 
line  of  the  enemy's  "sangars."    Here  liiey  were  not  only  sub- 
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jected  to  a  hot  rifle  fire  and  Maxim  ^nfire,  but  the  enemy  tiirew 
down  great  rocks  and  dynamite  bombs.  The  latter  exploding 
with  terrific  report,  caused  more  consternation  than  serious  dam- 
age. Throughout  the  day  the  British  continued  their  climb  to- 
ward the  summit,  capturing  a  small  stone  redoubt  and  here  and 
there  a  "sangar/' 

The  British  were  short  of  gun  ammunition,  and  could  not 
afford  their  men  the  covering  artillery  fire  that  they  needed. 
Fortunately,  a  convoy  arrived  before  the  day  was  over,  bringing 
more  artillery  ammunition,  and  after  that  the  gunfire  became 
more  intense.  As  the  British  troops  approached  the  summit, 
it  became  dangerous  to  continue  the  fire,  and  the  last  stages 
of  the  upward  climb  was  made  by  them  entirely  unaided  by 
the  guns. 

It  was  dark  at  5  p.  m.,  and  a  few  hours  later  a  terrific  storm 
broke  over  the  mountain.  Heavy  firing,  and  the  explosion  of 
bombs  and  fireballs  continued.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
British,  exhausted  by  their  steep  climb,  and  from  lack  of  sleep, 
would  ever  reach  the  summit.  The  6th  of  November,  1915, 
dawned  mistily.  The  enemy's  fire  had  become  intermittent.  As 
the  mist  scattered  before  the  sun,  a  white  flag  could  be  seen 
fluttering  from  the  top  of  the  summit. 

"The  Germans  occupying  such  a  strong  and  well-prepared 
position,"  writes  this  officer,  "believing  no  doubt  that  the  place 
was  invulnerable,  had  put  up  a  strong  resistance  and  contested 
every  yard  of  the  ground. 

"Intelligence  received  and  confirmed  shortly  afterward  in- 
formed us  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy,  completely  demoralized  by 
the  advance  of  our  men  despite  heavy  losses,  had  during  Uie 
night  of  November  5-6,  1915,  broken  up  into  small  parties  and 
scattered  in  several  directions.  Knowing  the  ground  thoroughly, 
the  majority  of  the  enemy  parties  had  managed  to  worm  their 
way  down  the  hill  without  being  intercepted  by  our  infantry, 
only  to  run  up  against  the  detached  posts  of  our  mounted  in- 
fantry, who  were  guarding  all  the  roads  in  the  vicinity. 

"These  enemy  parties,  on  running  into  our  mounted  infantry, 
fired  a  few  wild  shots  and  scattered  into  the  long  grass  which 
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covers  the  whole  country,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  follow  up 
and  capture  them/' 

The  Germans  had  built  mud  houses  that  were  comfortably 
furnished,  and  had  neglected  nothing  that  would  contribute  to 
their  welfare.  There  were  two  line  cement-built  reservoirs  of 
water;  caves  converted  into  granaries  filled  with  mealies  and 
guinea  com,  and  live  stock  and  chickens  in  large  numbers. 

'This  was  clear  and  conclusive  proof  that  the  Germans  be- 
lieved the  mountain  was  impregnable,  and  their  intention  to 
either  make  it  a  point  d'appui  in  the  case  of  a  reverse  of  their 
troops  in  the  south,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  position  they  meant  to  hold 
indefinitely,  and  from  where  they  could  continue  to  worry  us. 

''Every  possible  approach  up  the  mountain  is  commanded  by 
loopholed  'sangars'  and  the  whole  defense  of  the  position  care- 
fully thought  out  and  arranged  for.  It  is  only  due  to  the  defect- 
ive shooting  of  the  enemy  that  our  losses  have  not  been  far 
heavier." 

We  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  this  description  of  the 
British  operations  in  this  part  of  the  Cameroons  because  it  illus- 
trates the  very  great  difficulties  the  Expeditionary  Force  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  conquest  of  the  colony.  This  engagement 
was  typical  of  the  struggle  that  was  afoot  elsewhere.  The  Ger- 
mans contested  the  ground  with  great  bravery,  but  their  native 
allies,  on  whose  assistance  they  were  forced  to  rely,  were  not 
always  to  be  trusted,  especially  when  there  were  rumors  abroad 
of  British  victories. 

In  this  attack  on  the  mountain  just  described,  the  British  lost 
3  officers  killed  and  2  wounded,  while  51  of  the  rank  and  fUe  were 
wounded.  The  enemy  lost  3  officers,  among  whom  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  German  force.  Captain  Schipper.  Two  officers 
were  wounded,  and  13  captured.  Of  the  rank  and  file  70  were 
killed  on  the  day  that  the  mountain  summit  was  evacuated. 
Several  Maxim  guns  were  taken  by  the  British,  and  quantities 
of  rifles,  ammunition,  and  equipment. 

From  the  north,  allied  forces  continued  to  press  forward,  dis- 
persing the  enemy  as  they  advanced.  From  the  southeast  the 
French  troops  were  slowly  working  their  way  toward  Yaunde, 
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and  British  forces  advancing  from  Edea  ware  <m  the  march  for 
the  same  stronghold. 

On  January  1,  1916,  a  British  force  mider  Colonel  Gorges  oc- 
cui»ed  Yaunde,  the  capital,  and  the  long  and  arduous  campaign 
of  the  allied  forces  in  the  Cameroons  was  practically  ended. 
German  Government  officials  had  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  from  Yaunde  and  had  fled  to  Muni.  This  last  refuge  of 
the  Germans  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  mainland  of 
Spanish  Guinea,  a  small  rectangular  enclave,  washed  by  the 
ocean  on  the  west  and  hoGoned  in  by  German  Guinea  on  the 
three  other  sides. 

Allied  forces  were  at  once  dispatched  south,  west,  and  south- 
west, with  the  object  of  capturing  the  enemy  before  he  could 
escape  into  Spanish  territory. 

On  January  3,  1916,  the  main  British  column  with  a  French 
column  under  Colonel  Mayer  was  directed  on  Ebelowa,  100  miles 
south  of  Yaunde,  while  a  strong  column  under  Colonel  Haywood 
moved  south  toward  Widimengee. 

On  January  8, 1916,  the  British  commander  reached  Kolmaka, 
on  the  Njong  River,  which  had  been  hastily  abandoned  by  the 
enemy.  •  Here  Colonel  Haywood  found  and  released  a  number  of 
allied  prisoners  that  the  Germans  had  left  behind  in  their  flight 
Among  the  number  were  three  French  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  seven  civilians. 

On  January  10,  1916,  the  French  commander.  General  Ayme- 
rich,  dispatched  a  column  to  reenforce  General  Haywood,  and 
the  advanced  troops  under  Brigadier  General  Cunliflfe  and  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Webb  Bowen  were  ordered  from  Yaunde  to 
Edea. 

A  French  column  commanded  by  Lieut^iant  Colonel  Faucon, 
on  January  18,  1916,  occupied  Ebelowa,  meeting  with  but  sUght 
resistance.  On  the  same  date  a  British  column  under  Major 
Coels  fought  the  Germans  at  Elabe,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
northeast,  and  driving  back  the  enemy  with  considerable  losses, 
captured  thirteen  prisoners. 

Fighting  was  also  reported  farther  south  about  this  time  at 
points  close  to  the  Spanish-German  border,  where  two  French 
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columns  advancing  from  the  coast  and  from  the  French  Congo 
were  trying  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  German  troops  into 
Muni. 

The  power  of  German  resistance,  however,  was  broken  through- 
out the  colony;  the  Germans  only  fought  now  when  forced  to, 
and  then  in  a  discouraged  and  half-hearted  way.  All  their  ef- 
forts were  now  concentrated  on  making  good  their  escape  into 
Spanish  territory. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Hajrwood  reached  Ebelowa  on  January 
24, 1916,  and  pursuing  the  fleeing  enemy,  captured  Maf  ub  seven- 
teen miles  to  the  south,  losing  twenty-two  men  during  the  en- 
gagement. On  the  same  day  a  French  contingent  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  at  Ngat  and  lost  fourteen  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  former  German  commander  in  chief,  Zimmermann,  and 
the  former  German  governor,  Ebermaier,  about  this  time  had 
made  good  their  escape  from  the  Cameroons  and  reached 
Muni. 

On  February  6,  1916,  it  was  reported  that  900  Germans  and 
14,000  natives  had  entered  Spanish  territory,  where  they  were 
disarmed  and  interned.  The  conquest  of  the  Cameroons  by  the 
Anglo-French  forces  was  now  complete.  General  Aymerich  tele- 
graphed to  General  Dobell  on  February  16, 1916,  that  the  French 
had  closed  the  frontier  up  to  Ngoa  and  all  the  territory  east  of 
that  place.  The  Campo  column  had  still  a  few  miles  to  traverse 
to  close  the  line  from  the  sea.  Active  operations  were  now  prac- 
tically ended.  On  Mora  Hill  in  the  north  a  company  of  natives 
commanded  by  three  or  four  German  officers  were  cut  off  from 
the  world  by  a  besieging  force  of  French  and  British.  Occupy- 
ing an  inaccessible  position,  they  had  been  blockaded  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  This  band  might  have  held  out  indefinitely,  for  they 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  provisions  while  they  were  in 
a  position  that  defied  attack,  but  learning  that  the  Germans  had 
given  up  the  fight  and  evacuated  the  colony,  they  surrendered  on 
February  18, 1916. 

Qn  the  previous  day  the  Governor  General  of  Fernando  Po  re- 
quested Major  General  Dobell,   commander  in  chief  of  the 
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An9k>-Fren€h  forces  in  the  Cameroona,  to  telegnidi  to  Beriin  on 
bdudf  of  ex-Governor  Ebermaier,  infarming  tke  Gennan  Gov- 
ernment of  the  latter's  evacuation  of  the  colony.  This  measage 
was  as  follows: 

Minister  of  Colonies,  Solf. 

Want  of  munitions  compels  me  to  leave  the  Protectorate  and 
cross  over  into  Spanish  territory  with  all  troops  and  staff.  Aft 
the  sick  and  woimded  are  in  safety.  The  troops  began  to  cross 
the  f  roirfcier  on  the  4ti!L  The  first  detachm^rts  reached  the  coast 
yesterday.  The  Spani^  Government  desires  to  transport  to 
Fernando  Po  all  those  coming  from  the  Pvotoctovate.  Neeotia- 
tions  <m  the  detaUa  of  internment  are  not  eonpleked.  This  re- 
port is  written  en  route,  Ebermabbl. 

Thus  the  campaign  in  the  C«mero<»8  was  ended.  It  began  with 
the  advance  of  the  British  force  across  the  border  f r<«i  Yola  in 
Northern  Nigeria  on  August  25, 1914.  To  the  vast  area  already 
wrested  from  the  Germans  rn  Africa  the  Cam^roons,  with  its 
area  of  291,950  square  miles,  must  now  be  added.  This  conquest 
had  begun  very  badly  for  the  British;  Colonel  Maclear's  column 
invading  the  Cameroons  from  Nigeria  had  been  half  destroyed 
witiiin  a  month  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  but  later  the  British 
more  than  redeemed  their  first  failures. 

General  Aymerich,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  French 
forces,  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  skilled  African  fifl^ter»  and  his 
troops  had  displayed  devotion  and  heroism  throughout  a  long  and 
arduous  campaign.  Nor  was  the  Belgian  contingent  a  negligible 
force.  They  had  fought  numerous  engagements  and  furnished 
river  gunboats,  whidi  were  of  great  service  to  the  Ames. 

In  the  earlier  operations  the  British  Royal  Navy  had  played  a 
prominent  and  efficient  part.  One  of  the  most  remarkaUe  of  its 
many  services  during  the  campaign  was  fhe  transport  of  a  large 
French  gun  over  a  thousand  miles  of  waterway  from  Morocco  to 
batter  down  the  forts  of  Garua.  For  the  same  purpose  a  Britidi 
naval  gun  was  taken  several  hundred  miles  by  river  fr<xn  ttie 
Bight  of  Biaf  ra  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  be  of 
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effective  service  to  the  Expeditionary  Force.  With  the  loss  of 
the  Cameroons  the  Germans  retained  now  only  an  uncertain  hold 
on  one  colony,  that  of  East  Africa,  where  they  were  being  des- 
perately pressed  by  the  allied  forces. 
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MEMORIES  of  the  recent  South  African  rebellion  were  re- 
vived August  10,  1915,  when  Colonel  Maritz,  one  of  its 
leaders,  and  indeed  its  guiding  spirit,  was  captured  with  a  few 
of  his  followers  in  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola.  Maritz  had 
been  captured  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  forces  late  in  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  but  had  escaped  from  prison  at  Windhoek  a  month 
later  and  fled  to  Portuguese  territory. 

General  De  Wet,  a  much  less  important  figure  in  the  rebellion, 
who,  because  of  his  reputation  and  international  fame  acquired 
during  the  British-Boer  War  had  without  reason  been  thrust  into 
the  foreground,  was  released  from  prison  on  December  21, 1915. 
The  grim  old  warrior  had  played  a  really  unimportant  part  in  the 
rebellion,  his  brief  campaign,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  having 
barely  lasted  a  month,  in  which  he  did  little  harm  to  anyone.  His 
release  was  considered  a  wise  measure  by  Boer  and  Briton,  and 
likely  to  have  a  good  influence  in  the  interest  of  general  peace  in 
the  Union.  With  General  De  Wet  118  others,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  high  treason,  were  released  after  paying  the  heavy 
fines  imposed.  By  the  terms  of  their  release  they  were  forbidden 
to  attend  or  take  part  in  public  meetings,  or  to  leave  the  district 
in  which  they  lived  without  receiving  permission  from  the  author- 
ities.  This  was  the  last  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  abortive 
South  African  rebellion,  which,  but  for  General  Botha's  and 
General  Smuts's  vigorous  action,  might  have  attained  formidable 
proportions,  and  imperiled  British  power  in  her  African  colonies 
and  protectorates. 
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In  German  East  Africa  the  figbtincr  during  the  fall  mcmtha  of 
1915  was  of  a  desultory  diaracter.  There  were  few  important 
engagemenfap,  but  many  skirmiaheB  and  hotly  contested  struggles 
in  which  a  few  hundred  men  took  part.  The  most  both«8<»ne 
foes  that  the  British  and  South  African  troops  had  to  contend 
against  were  German-armed  native  snipers,  who,  during  an 
engagement,  hidden  in  trees  or  stationed  behind  some  natural 
or  cunningly  devised  shelter,  could  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
with  small  risk  to  themselves. 

The  East  African  Mounted  Rifles,  whidi  was  made  up  princi- 
pally of  young  settlers  and  coffee  planters,  suffered  many  losses 
through  these  invisible  foes.  A  real  fight  was  relished  by  these 
hardy  young  s<ridiers  from  the  British  colonies,  but  omstant 
vigilance  was  necessary  for  them  to  escape  the  attentions  of  the 
snipers  who,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  country  perfectly,  could 
appear  and  disappear  with  astonishing  facility,  and  were  difficult 
to  locate  and  silence. 

Of  the  character  of  the  fighting  in  German  East  Africa  at  this 
time  a  young  British  c(donial  signalman  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion :  ''War  as  waged  out  here  is  not  the  hell  that  war  in  the 
European  area  is,  but  it  is  a  nasty,  cold-blooded  business  when 
you  shoot  at  a  man  on  the  plain  just  as  you  shoot  at  a  buck,  and 
exult  when  you  kiU  him  because  it  was  a  good  shot.  The  King's 
African  Rifles  are  wonderful.  They  marched  twenty  miles, 
climbed  a  precipice,  fought  a  hard  battle  that  included  a  bayonet 
charge,  and  marched  back,  some  of  them  wounded,  and  all  this  on 
a  water  bottle  and  without  food. 

"They  are  ahvays  cheerful,  do  not  know  what  fear  is,  and 
no  wound  can  depress  them.  I  myself  saw  a  man  shot  through 
the  leg  limp  down  the  hill  to  his  horse,  feed  it,  and  see  to  the 
girths  before  he  thought  of  kwking  at  his  wound.  These  men  all 
fought  like  demons,  but  the  place  is  a  natural  fortress  and  the 
Germans  had  dug  themselves  in." 

In  other  letters  written  home  from  the  fighting  area  by  these 
young  men  from  the  colonies  the  same  cheerful  spirit  is  ex- 
pressed. Though  death  might  be  waiting  for  them  bdiind  any 
bush  or  tree,  they  seemed  to  find  a  certain  grim  joy  in  the  cam- 
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paign  which  roused  all  their  fighting  blood.  It  was  desperate 
game,  in  which  death  was  too  often  the  winner,  and  where  the 
advantages  were  generally  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  but  the  odds 
did  not  dampen  their  ardor. 

During  the  first  week  of  September,  1915,  there  was  some  sharp 
fighting  between  the  British  and  German  troops  along  the 
boundaries  of  German  East  Africa  and  French  Sudan.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  1915,  a  German  force  was  routed  with  heavy  casu- 
alties by  a  Belgian  contingent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rusisi  Delta. 
Sporadic  skirmishes  were  numerous  at  this  time  and  served  to 
keep  the  British  and  their  allies  prepared  and  alert. 

One  of  the  most  desperately  contested  fights  of  this  campaign 
was  the  attempt  made  by  a  German  force  to  capture  the  fort  of 
Luvingi,  which  was  attacked  at  5.30  a.  m.  on  September  27, 1915. 
The  Belgian  garrison  consisted  of  three  Europeans  and  180 
native  soldiers  with  one  gun,  supported  by  two  native  companies 
with  eight  Europeans  and  eight  guns.  The  German  force  num- 
bered 150  Europeans  with  600  regular  soldiers  and  a  large 
number  of  auxiliary  askari  (natives),  and  a  strong  equipment 
of  Maxim,  Hotchkiss,  and  field  guns. 

The  Germans  and  their  allies  fought  with  bravery  and  deter- 
mination and  encountered  the  most  stubborn  resistance.  For 
nineteen  hours  the  battle  raged  with  varying  fortunes,  When  the 
Belgians  finally  drove  off  the  enemy  and  remained  masters  of 
the  fort. 

The  Belgian  casualties  were  light  considering  that  they  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  They  lost  one  officer  killed 
and  one  wounded,  with  twenty-nine  soldiers  killed  and  forty-six 
wounded. 

The  Germans  lost  heavily,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  casualties,  for  they  are  said  to  have  re- 
moved many  dead  and  wounded  from  the  field  during  the  course 
of  the  struggle.  The  Belgians  found  and  buried  one  white  officer 
and  sixty-six  soldiers  of  the  enemy's  force.  They  also  captured 
machine  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  equipment.  The  German 
troops  undar  cover  of  the  darkness  dispersed,  and  the  Belgian 
force  was  in  too  exhausted  a  condition  to  pursue. 
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On  November  14, 1915,  (Seneral  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Minister 
of  ]>ef€n8e  of  the  Union  of  Soath  Africa,  ^wfao  had  performed 
loyal  service  to  the  Britidi  cause  in  aiding  General  Botha  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  in  the  Union,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  expeditionary  force  sent  to  East  Africa.  General  Snmts 
was  unable  at  the  time  to  accept  the  appcnntmcnt,  which  was 
consequently  awarded  to  General  Smitb-Dorrien,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  British  campaign  in  Flanders.  The 
minister  of  defense  meanwhile  began  the  work  of  recruiting  ior 
the  expedition,  and  there  was  immediate  and  gnttifying  Msponae 
from  the  men  of  the  Union.  On  December  5,  ISIS,  General 
Smuts  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had  ali  the  men  lie  re- 
quired, a  force  of  25,000  having  been  raised  in  an  incredibiy 
short  tune. 

There  was  mach  opposition  to  the  expedition  in  some  ^luarters. 
Malccmtents  led  by  General  Hertzog,  who  had  f a^rofod  and  en- 
couraged the  rebellion,  and  who  were  always  in  oppoffition  to 
Geierals  Smuts  and  Botha,  tried  ineffectually  to  hamper  the 
work  of  the  Government  in  recruiting  for  the  expedition  to  East 
Africa.  It  was  claimed  by  the  opposition  that  it  was  not  tbe 
business  of  the  South  African  Union  to  wage  war  outside  the 
Union,  whose  troops  should  only  be  employed  in  defense  of  their 
own  territory.  Much  the  same  argument  had  been  advanced 
when  Botha  formed  the  expeditionary  force  that  invaded  and 
conquered  German  Southwest  Africa.  But  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  with  General  Smuts. 

The  party  of  opposition  found  their  views  so  generally  un- 
popular that  they  made  no  further  attempts  in  public  to  hinder 
the  work  of  recruiting  for  the  projected  expedition.  General 
Smuts  was  able  to  convince  the  majority  of  the  people  that  it  was 
imperative  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  that 
German  East  Africa  should  be  invaded,  because  the  Germans 
were  arming  the  natives  and  had  fomented  among  them  a  holy 
war,  which  had  for  its  object  nothing  less  than  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Christians. 

On  December  6,  1915,  a  German  force  in  East  Africa  which 
had  occupied  for  some  time  the  post  of  Kusigan,  hastily  fled  before 
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tbe  advanoG  of  a  Britifih  contingent  which  took  posaossion  of 
the  place. 

Lake  Tangaityika,  tiie  grest  equatorial  lake  between  German 
Bast  Africa  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  was  the  sc^ie  of  a  ^irited 
naval  battle  in  miniature  on  December  26^  1915.  Early  in  the 
momins:  of  that  day  two  British  motor  boats  sighted  the  German 
armed  steamer  Kingani  and  dashed  forward  to  attack.  Fire  was 
opened  at  2,600  yards^  the  German  guns  failing  to  hil  The 
second  British  shot  carried  away  the  enemy's  wireless  apgaratosr 
and  the  third  hit  her  on  the  water  line. 

The  armed  steamer  then  turned  and  fled,  but  the  motor  boats 
being  mudi  faster  quickly  overhauled  har.  The  German  captain 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Kimigsberg  was  killed  by  the  fifth  shot 
fired  by  the  British  guns.  Several  German  officers  were  also 
killed  and  the  vessel  was  surrendered.  The  entire  ^igaganent 
had  lasted  only  tw^ity  minutes.  The  si^eedy  capture  of  the  vessel 
was  due  to  the  fine  gunnery  of  the  British,  who  fired  fifteen  shots 
while  going  at  full  speed  in  a  choppy  sea,  and  hit  the  objective 
twelve  times.  Though  in  a  sinking  condition  when  captured,  the 
Kingani  was  fully  repaired  within  a  week,  and  proved  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  other  British  vessels  on  the  lake. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  January,  1916,  the  British  forces  in  East 
Africa  were  successful  in  a  number  of  encounters  with  the  enemy. 
On  January  5, 1916,  a  hostile  party  was  driven  off  while  attempt- 
ing to  set  explosives  on  the  Uganda  railway.  Two  days  later  a 
British  patrol  came  in  touch  with  a  German  patrol  near  Maungu 
and  forced  it  to  retire  with  some  losses.  On  the  coast  about  the 
same  period  British  troops  engaged  an  enemy  force  and  drove 
it  back  to  the  main  body. 

Two  hostile  camps  near  Voi  on  the  Uganda  railway  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  German  frontier  were  successfully  attacked  by 
two  British  aeroplanes,  which  caused  much  damage  to  the 
enemy. 

On  January  10  and  11,  1916,  another  German  bombing  party 
which  was  attempting  to  destroy  the  Uganda  railway  was  at- 
tacked and  driven  off  by  a  British  patrol.  In  this  encounter  some 
Germans  were  wounded,  but  the  British  had  no  casualties. 
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Early  in  February,  1916,  General  Smith-Dorrien,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  British  and  South  African  forces  in  German  East 
Africa,  was  compelled  through  ill  health  to  resign  his  position. 
He  was  succeeded  by  General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  who  had 
previously  declined  the  command,  and  who  now  entered  on  his 
duties  with  the  temporary  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  minister  of  defense  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public was  made  by  the  British  Government,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  in  England  as  well  as  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa. 

On  February  12,  1916,  a  reconnaissance  in  force  was  carried 
out  by  the  British  against  Salaita  Hill,  in  order  to  locate  the 
enemy  and  ascertain  his  strength. 

The  hill  was  found  to  be  strongly  held,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  main  German  reserves  were  but  a  short  distance  away. 
During  the  engagement  that  was  fought  here  the  British  casu* 
alties  amounted  to  172,  of  whom  138  bel(Higed  to  the  Second  South 
African  Brigade,  which  in  this  encounter  had  their  first  experi- 
ence of  bush  fighting. 

The  post  of  Kachumbe  was  attacked  on  February  18,  1916,  by 
an  enemy  force  consisting  of  four  Europeans  and  about  two 
hundred  native  soldiers.  The  post  was  defended  by  two  Euro- 
peans and  about  thirty-five  native  soldiers.  During  the  short 
but  obstinately  contested  engagement  the  enemy  were  driven  off 
with  the  loss  of  four  Europeans  and  fifty-three  natives.  The 
British  did  not  lose  a  man. 

Early  in  March,  1916,  General  Smuts  began  an  enveloping 
movement  around  Kilimanjaro  Mountain  that  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Advancing  at  two  points  from  British  East  Africa,  one 
force  went  east  to  the  mountain  and  the  other  moved  along  the 
western  side.  The  advance  was  so  rapid  on  March  8,  9,  and  10, 
1916,  that  large  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  the  foothills  were 
cut  off. 

On  March  11,  1916,  an  action  began  against  the  German  pre- 
pared positions  on  the  Eitovo  Hills,  west  of  Taveta,  and  a  fiercely 
fought  and  obstinate  struggle  ensued  that  continued  with  waver- 
ing fortunes  until  midnight. 
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The  Germans  were  in  a  strong*  position  on  hills  thickly  wwxfed 
and  steep.  Portions  of  these  heights  were  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  British  several  times  withoat  any  decisive  results  being 
gained.  The  British  made  a  final  attack  with  the  bayonet  be- 
tween nine  o'clock  and  midnight,  and  two  parties,  one  led  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Freeth  of  the  Seventh  South  African  Infantry 
and  the  other  by  Major  Thompson  of  the  Fifth  South  African 
Infantry,  secured  a  foothold  which  they  were  able  to  maintain 
until  reenforced  on  the  following  morning.  Then  it  was  seen 
that  the  German  native  troops  were  in  flight  toward  Kahele  in  a 
souliiwesterly  direction. 

While  this  ^igagement  was  being*  fought  at  Kitovo,  one  of 
General  Smuts's  brigades  was  actively  engaged  in  clearing  the 
footiiills  td  the  northeast  of  Kilimanjaro  Mountain  where  the 
enemy's  forces  had  been  cut  off  from  their  main  body  l^  the  rapid 
British  advance  of  a  few  days  before. 

Simultaneously  with  these  actions,  the  strong  column  under 
Major  General  J.  M.  Stewart,  moving  forward  from  the  direction 
of  Longide,  appeared  on  the  Arusha-Moshi  road  in  rear  of  the 
main  German  concentration.  The  Germans  consequently  fled 
southward  toward  the  Usambara  railway  with  the  British  forces 
in  close  pursuit. 

On  March  13,  1916,  British  troops  occupied  Moshi  and  then 
proceeded  to  advance  on  Arusha,  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  evacuated  by  the  Germans.  The  numerous  rivers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  a  great  hindrance  to  the  British  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  who,  retreating  rapidly  southward,  was 
greatly  assisted  in  his  movements  by  being  in  possession  of  the 
Tanga  railway. 

Time  revealed  that  the  Germans  had  lost  heavily  when  the 
British  stormed  the  wooded  heights  at  the  Battle  of  Kitovo. 
Search  of  the  bush-covered  slopes  discovered  a  large  number  of 
dead,  and  some  machine  guns  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
in  their  sudden  retreat. 

The  Germans  were  not  strong  enough  numerically  to  cope  with 
the  allied  forces  in  East  Africa,  even  with  the  swarm  of  tribal 
auxiliaries  they  had  raised,  which  included  Arabs  and  Masai. 
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The  British  estimate  of  the  entire  German  fighting  force  en- 
gaged in  the  East  African  campaign  was  4,000  whites  and  about 
30,000  natives,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  reenf orce- 
ments.  The  capture  by  the  British  of  Kilimanjaro  Mountain, 
the  highest  summit  in  Africa  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world, 
must  have  been  a  blow  to  German  pride,  for  it  was  the  kaiser's 
mountain,  and  he  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  peaks.  The  manner 
in  which  this  great  mountain  came  to  be  a  German  possession  is 
not  without  historic  interest. 

When  the  boundaries  of  the  new  colony  that  had  been  ceded  to 
Germany  were  being  marked  out  in  1886,  the  present  German 
Emperor,  then  only  crown  prince,  insisted  that  Kilimanjaro 
Mountain  and  the  region  around  should  be  included.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  most  courteous  of  statesmen,  was  quite  willing  to  do 
the  prince  this  favor.  In  order  to  include  this  mighty  mountain 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  German  colony  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  wide  loop,  for  a  straight  line  would  have  cut  the  mountain  in 
two,  leaving  the  highest  peak  within  British  territory. 

By  March,  1916,  the  British  and  allied  forces  had  every 
reason  to  feel  gratified  with  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
the  campaign,  but  they  were  still  a  long  way  from  the  capital, 
Dar-es-Salaam,  and  the  trunk  railroad  that  connects  that  city 
with  Tabora,  which  the  Germans  had  transformed  into  a  strcmg- 
hold,  and  where  they  had  mounted  heavy  naval  guns  taken  from 
the  Konigsherg.  At  this  stage  in  the  campaign  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  Germans  would  give  up  the  fight  as  they  did  in  the 
Cameroons  while  they  still  had  a  large  fighting  force,  or  whether 
their  offensive  would  develop  into  a  long  and  wearisome  guerrilla 
warfare,  which  in  a  country  of  the  orographic  and  topographic 
character  of  German  East  Africa  might  be  carried  on  indefinitely. 
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CHAPTER    LIU 

SUEZ— *GY.PT 

SIR  JOHN  MAXWELL,  eommander  in  chief  of  the  British 
farces  in  Egypt,  continiied  to  enlarge  and  strength^i  the  de- 
fenses around  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1915.  The  Turks  did  not  again  attack  the  canal  in  force,  though 
it  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  year  they  i)enetrated  to 
the  banks  of  the  waterway  and  launched  pontoons  on  its  surface 
only  to  be  driven  out  by  the  British  on  the  following  day. 

After  this  brief,  but  memoraUe  escperience,  the  British  de- 
fense^lines  were  so  disposed  liiat  it  would  be  impoesible  for  the 
enemy  to  attack  the  canal  isave  on  three  narrow  frcmts.  The 
first  of  these  crosses  the  canal  at  El  Eantara  and  follows  the  old 
caravan  route  traversed  by  Napoleon  in  his  advance  into  Syria. 
The  twenty-five  miles  between  Port  Said  and  El  Eantara  were 
flooded. 

A  gap  of  less  than  two  miles  between  the  Ballah  lakes  and 
the  soutiiem  end  of  the  flooded  zone  was  protected  by  an  in- 
tricate system  of  intrenchments  and  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
stretching  out  into  the  desert  and  covered  by  batteries  of  heavy 
artillery  reenforced  by  some  long-range  naval  guns.  South  of 
the  Ballah  lakes  the  Ismailia  gap  had  a  flanking  of  flooded  land 
that  would  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  attacking  force.  An- 
other effective  barrier  to  the  canal  was  Lake  Timsah,  and  be- 
tween tills  body  of  water  and  the  Bitter-Lakes,  the  gap  was 
crowded  with  more  intrenchments,  and  wide  fields  of  wire  en- 
tanglements. From  Little  Bitter  Lake  to  Suez  there  were  more 
carefully  constructed  intraichments.  Among  the  low  sandhills 
east  of  the  waterway,  advanced  defenses  were  prepared,  and  the 
intermediate  ground  was  strengthened  by  intrenchments,  wire 
labyrinths,  and  land  mines.  With  a  strong  army  at  his  disposal 
and  such  lines  of  defenses.  Sir  John  Maxwell  and  his  troops  were 
eager  for  the  promised  Turkish  advance,  which  often  seemed  im- 
minent during  the  fall  of  1915,  but  did  not  materialize. 
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The  British  force  operating  against  the  Senussi  in  western 
Egypt  had  be^i  concentrated  at  Mersa  Matruh  since  the  closing 
days  of  November,  1915.  As  most  of  the  operations  against  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  were  directed  from  Mersa  Matruh,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  this  British  base  is  a  railway  terminus,  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  about  150  miles  east  of  the  Tripoli 
border,  the  frontier  force  having  withdrawn  there  in  order  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  tribesmen  who  were  in  a  state  of  unrest 
and  inclined  to  become  aggressive. 

December  13,  1915,  a  British-Indian  force  under  Colonel  Gor- 
don operating  near  Mersa  Matruh  on  the  coast,  encountered  a 
hostile  Arab  force  commanded  by  Gaafar  Pasha.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  his  fighting  strength  numbered  about  1,200  tribes- 
men, and  was  well  equipped  with  machine  guns.  In  the  conflict 
that  raged  for  some  hours  the  British  drove  the  enemy  off  with 
heavy  losses.  The  victory  cost  the  British  five  officers  and  eigh- 
teen other  ranks  wounded,  four  Indian  officers,  and  other  ranks 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Night  falling,  the  British  did  not  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  routed  enemy,  but  returned  to  Mersa  Matruh. 

On  Christmas  Day,  near  Mersa  Matruh,  the  British  drove  back 
a  hostile  Arab  force  numbering  about  3,000.  They  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  lost  in  killed  and  prisoners  about  500.  Sup- 
radic  attempts  were  made  by  the  Arabs  to  attack  the  British  force 
during  the  closing  days  of  December,  1915,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  January,  1916,  but  in  every  case  they  were  routed  with  con- 
siderable losses.  On  January  13,  1916,  the  Arabs  pursued  their 
old  tactics  of  trying  to  raid  the  British  camp,  but  met  with 
disaster  and  left  behind  them  100  camels  and  much  live  stock. 

It  was  evident  that  all  was  not  well  between  the  Arab  tribes- 
men, and  that  only  fear  of  what  their  rivals  might  do  kept  them 
from  making  peace  with  the  British.  They  had  been  severely 
punished  on  so  many  different  occasions  when  they  encountered 
the  British  forces,  and  instead  of  finding  the  warfare  profitable, 
they  had  lost  camels,  cattle,  and  supplies. 

On  January  23,  1916,  General  Wallace's  column,  which  had 
been  operating  in  the  northwest  of  Egypt  toward  the  Tripoli 
(Italian  Barbary)  frontier,  where  the  tribesmen  had  been  in  a 
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state  of  rev<dt»  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Arab  hordes  that 
had  been  raiding  peaceful  inhabitants. 

General  Wallace's  f orce»  made  up  of  British,  Dominion,  and 
Indian  troops,  and  consisting  of  two  columns,  mardied  from 
Mersa  Matruh  on  January  22,  1916,  to  engage  the  enemy  Arabs 
of  the  Senussi  sect  who  had  been  located  by  aeroplane  recon- 
naissance. The  weather  conditions  were  unfavorable  for  mili- 
tary operations,  a  heavy  rainfall  having  made  the  ground  heavy 
and  difficult  for  transports.  The  British  force  bivouacked  for  the 
night  at  Birshola  and  continued  the  march  in  the  morning  of 
January  23, 1916,  in  two  columns.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  mcnming 
the  ^lemy  was  encountered.  After  two  hours'  hrisAn  fighting  the 
Arabs  w»e  routed,  bdng  driven  back  to  their  camp  at  Hazalin 
which  was  occupied  by  the  British  about  noon  of  the  same  day. 
The  Arabs  then  retired  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  the  British 
troops  bivouacked  three  miles  westward  of  Birshcda  after  burn- 
ing the  en^ny's  camp  and  stores.  About  eighty  tents  were  de- 
stroyed and  large  quantities  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  British  losses  in  this  engagement  were  not  heavy,  consid- 
ering the  strength  of  the  force  opposed  to  them.  The  Arabs 
numbered  about  4,500,  and  had  three  or  four  guns,  and  as  many 
more  machine  guns  and  fought  with  courage  and  were  well  han- 
dled. Ten  British  and  Dominion  soldiers  were  killed,  and  eigh- 
teen Indian  soldiers,  and  274  of  all  ranks  were  wounded.  The 
enemy  casualties  were  estimated  at  150  killed,  and  about  500 
wounded.  The  moral  effect  of  the  British  victory  could  not  be 
overestimated,  for  it  strengthened  British  prestige  in  the  north- 
west of  Egypt,  and  served  to  keep  the  Arabs  quiet  for  a  time, 
while  they  were  not  so  eager  to  continue  their  raids  against  in- 
offensive people  in  that  region. 

In  the  first  week  in  March,  1916,  the  British  won  another  im- 
portant victory  over  the  Arabs  that  had  a  far-reaching  effect. 
General  Lukin's  column,  consisting  of  South  African  troops,  yeo- 
manry, and  territorial  artillery,  attacked  the  enemy  commanded 
by  the  Turkish  officers  Nuri  B^  (brother  to  Enver  Pasha)  and 
Gaaf ar  Pasha,  at  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  sou&east  of  Barani. 
The  engagement  began  early  in  the  morning  and  at  3.30  p.  m. 
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the  Arabs  were  completely  routed,  fleeinsr  in  all  directions  in 
scattered  parties,  closely  pursued  l^  the  British  cavalry.  Brit- 
ish aeroplanes  located  the  enemy  eig^t  miles  south  of  Agagia, 
and  the  pursuit  was  continued,  causing  heavy  losses  to  the 
enemy. 

General  Peyton,  who  directed  the  attack  on  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion, reported  that  the  charge  of  the  South  African  Infantry  was 
completely  successful,  and  the  attack  of  the  Dorsetshire  Yeo- 
manry "brilliant  and  effective." 

Nuri  Bey  was  at  first  reported  killed,  but  later,  witnesses  re- 
ported that  they  had  seen  him  escaping  from  the  field.  Gaaf ar 
Pasha  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turks  left  more 
than  200  killed  and  wounded  on  the  battle  field.  Several  Turk- 
ish officers  of  high  rank  and  a  machine  gun  were  captured.  This 
British  victory  discouraged  the  Turks  and  for  the  time,  at  least, 
the  backbone  of  their  resistance  was  broken. 

On  March  14,  1916,  Major  General  Peyton  reoccupied  Solium, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British  in  December,  1915.  The 
enemy  had  blown  up  their  ammunition  stores  on  the  previous 
day  and  retreated  in  the  wildest  disorder.  The  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  was  a  very  brilliant  affair.  The  Turks  were  pur- 
sued by  an  armored-car  contingent  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  When  aeroplane  reconnaissance  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  camp  was  deserted,  orders  were  given  to  move 
forward  in  pursuit  "with  reasonable  boldness.''  From  the  re- 
ports of  British  officers  who  participated  we  have  this  account 
of  the  armored-car  raid : 

"The  going  was  bad  for  the  first  eight  miles.  After  that,  how- 
ever, the  cars  struck  the  Demia  road,  and  the  pace  was  in- 
creased, reaching  nearly  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  cars  passed 
some  hundreds  of  Bedouins  flying  westward,  many  of  them  being 
armed,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them.  The  main  camp  was 
seen  about  a  mile  south  of  the  road  and  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Solium.  Direction  was  immediately  changed  and  all  but  two  of 
the  cars  advanced  in  line.  These  latter  went  about  two  miles 
farther  along  the  road  before  turning  south,  acting  on  a  pre- 
concerted plan. 
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''As  the  cars  approached,  one  gun,  and  two  machine  guns  came 
into  action.  These  were  smartly  handled  by  the  enemy,  but  the 
whole  gun  teams  were  shot  down,  while  the  cars  were  400  yards 
away.  The  cars  then  dashed  into  the  camp.  The  hostile  forces 
scattered  in  every  direction  and  the  pursuit  was  carried  on. 
After  about  ten  miles  there  was  danger  of  the  petrol  supply  giv- 
ing out.  It  was  found  when  the  cars  had  again  concentrated 
that  all  the  enemy's  artillery  had  fallen  into  our  hands.  This 
amounted  to  three  guns  and  nine  machine  guns,  with  twenty- 
four  spare  barrels,  and  some  forty  revolvers  and  large  quantities 
of  ammunition.  We  were  able  to  release  ninety-one  shipwrecked 
sailors  who  had  been  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Senussi.'' 

These  were  survivors  from  the  Tara  and  Mooriria,  British  boats 
that  had  been  wrecked  by  enemy  submarines  in  the  Bay  of  Sol- 
ium in  November,  1915.  The  shipwrecked  sailors  had  landed  on 
the  Cyrenaica  coast  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Senussi. 
They  had  suffered  many  hardships  during  their  captivity,  and 
the  delight  of  tlie  poor  men  in  finding  themselves  surrounded  by 
friendly  British  faces  can  well  be  imagined.  As  they  had  long 
been  given  up  as  lost  there  was  an  agreeable  surprise  in  store  for 
their  families  at  home. 

The  small  British  force  engaged  in  this  successful  raid  con- 
sisted of  eight  officers  and  thirty-two  men  of  other  ranks.  One 
officer  was  wounded  slightly,  but  there  were  no  other  casualties. 
The  enemy  lost  fifty  killed,  and  it  was  known  tliat  many  wounded 
had  escaped  or  been  removed  from  the  field  during  the  progress 
of  the  fight. 

This  action  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  a  little  cam- 
paign that  had  been  directed  with  skill  and  foresight.  In  less 
than  three  weeks  General  Pejrton's  force  had  captured  the  hostile 
commander,  and  killed  or  captured  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
Turkish  subordinate  commanders,  and  had  driven  the  scattered 
remnant  of  the  Turkish  force  far  beyond  the  Egjrptian  border, 
and  had  taken  all  his  artillery  and  machine  guns.  During  these 
operations  the  British  force  had  advanced  150  miles. 

The  Senussi,  who  had  given  the  British  so  much  trouble  at  this 
time,  are  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  which  is  very  powerful  in  the 
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interior  of  the  Sudan,  though  less  so  in  tlie  eastern  than  in  the 
western  Sudan.  Th^  have  no  natural  sympathy  for  the  younsr 
Turks,  whose  orthodoxy  is  more  than  suspect,  but  the  Italian  oc- 
cupation of  the  coast  line  of  Tripoli  had  antagonized  them  to- 
ward the  infidels. 

After  the  British  victories  around  Solium,  the  Bedouins  were 
in  sorry  straits. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  British  authorities  that  there  was 
trouble  in  the  camp  of  the  Arabs  who  were  cooperating  against 
them  on  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  truce  be- 
tween the  Tripolitan  Arabs  and  those  dwelling  more  to  the  east 
was  broken,  owing  to  the  behavior  of  the  former  toward  the  lat- 
ter. Bodies  of  local  Bedouins  fleeing  fr(»n  the  enemy,  entering 
the  British  camp  at  Mersa  Matruh,  reported  that  the  eastern  and 
western  Arabs  were  in  open  revolt 

A  petition  signed  by  five  sheiks  of  one  of  the  Aulid  Ali  tribes 
was  brought  to  Matruh,  appealing  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
for  protection  against  their  hereditary  western  enemies.  They 
declared  that  they  had  been  ill-treated  at  the  instigation  of  Turk- 
ish officers  who  incited  the  Tripolitan  Arabs  to  maltreat  their 
Egyptian  neighbors  and  temporary  allies.  The  Aulad  Ali  had 
been  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  British  attacks,  and  the 
refugees  complained  not  only  of  their  harsh  daily  treatment,  but 
of  the  proportionately  heavier  losses  they  had  been  forced  to  sus- 
tain. This  convinced  them  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in 
joining  the  Tripolitans,  and  that  they  had  been  made  merely  a 
stalking  horse  for  Turkish  intriguers.  Some  of  the  refugees 
were  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Some  had  cooperated  against  the 
British,  but  after  a  short  experience  had  deserted  in  disgust  The 
western  Arabs  had  prevented  many  others  from  coming  in,  de- 
priving them  of  food  and  ill-treating  them  and  their  families. 
Some  of  the  victims  had  even  been  executed  for  trivial  disputes. 
From  the  refugees*  account  of  the  condition  of  their  comrades 
left  behind  it  was  evident  that  only  their  numerical  inferiority 
and  lack  of  opportunity  prevented  them  from  deserting  in  a  body. 

Refugees  and  Bedouins,  situated  to  the  eas{  of  Matruh,  and 
who  showed  no  disposition  to  follow  the  example  of  some  of  their 
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fellow  tribesmen  to  join  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  were  accom- 
modated by  the  British  in  special  areas  in  the  Hammam  district. 
Here  they  were  given  an  encampment,  and  a  market  was  estab- 
lished to  supply  their  wants  under  the  supervision  of  the  British 
military  authorities. 

On  March  11, 1916,  a  committee  consisting  of  a  representative 
of  the  general  officer  commanding  in  Egjrpt,  a  representative  of 
the  finance  minister,  and  a  representative  of  the  ministry  of 
the  interior,  was  appointed  to  take  over  from  the  military  ad- 
ministration, on  behalf  of  the  Government,  all  the  Awlad  Ali 
(children  of  Ali)  and  other  Bedouin  tribesmen  now  surrender- 
ing. The  headquarters  of  the  committee  was  established  at 
Hammam. 

It  was  gratifsdng  to  the  British  military  authorities  that  such 
numbers  of  Arabs  were  inclined  to  be  friendly  and  had  broken 
away  from  their  Tripolitan  allies,  but  the  latter  were  still  strong 
in  the  land  and  showed  no  signs  of  desiring  peace. 

With  the  occupation  of  Solium  on  the  western  frontier  by  the 
British,  the  Turco-German  attempts  to  engage  the  Grand  Senus- 
si's  adherents  in  an  Islamic  attack  on  the  English  infidels  in 
Egypt  had  met  with  disastrous  failure.  Sheik  Harun,  east  of 
Mersa  Matruh,  surrendered  to  a  British  force  early  in  March, 
1916,  and  the  head  men  of  the  Arabs  continued  to  seek  pardon  of 
the  British  military  authorities.  Since  the  capture  of  Gaafar 
Pasha  in  his  ill-chosen  raid  on  the  Egyptian  border  the  sons  of 
th$  desert  were  converted  to  the  belief  that  it  was  best  to  join 
the  winning  side,  and  by  the  middle  of  March,  1916,  it  seemed 
that  the  British  were  complete  masters  of  the  situation. 


PART  IX  — THE  WAR  IN  THE  AIR 


CHAPTER    LIV 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     STRATEGY     AND 
TACTICS     OP     AIR     PIGHTING 

THE  student  or  observer  of  the  Great  European  War  inevitably 
must  be  impressed  with  its  impersonal  character.  Every- 
where masses  and  organizations  rule  supreme,  and  men  and 
material  are  thought  of  and  used  as  aggregations  rather  than  as 
individuals  and  units  for  destruction  and  defense.  The  indi- 
vidual, save  as  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  great  machine,  every- 
where is  inconspicuous,  and  while  no  less  courage  is  demanded 
than  in  the  days  of  the  short-range  weapons  and  personal  com- 
bat, yet  the  heroic  note  of  personal  valor  and  initiative  in  most 
cases  is  unheard,  and  the  individual  is  sunk  in  the  mass.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  chivalry  and  individual  heroism 
no  longer  bulk  large  in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  in  the 
place  of  the  knightly  soldier  there  is  the  grim  engineer  at  tele- 
scope or  switchboard,  touching  a  key  to  produce  an  explosion 
that  will  melt  away  yards  of  trenches  and  carry  to  eternity  not 
tens  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  fellows;  there  are 
barriers  charged  with  deadly  currents;  guns  hurling  tons  of 
metal  at  a  foe  invisible  to  the  gunners,  whose  position  is 
known  only  by  mathematical  deductions  from  observers  at  a 
distance. 

All  of  this  and  much  more  the  engineer  has  brought  to  twen- 
tieth-century warfare,  and  the  grim  fact  remains  that  trained 
masses  are  used,  made  and  destroyed  in  vain  attempts  at  an 
object  often  unknown  to  the  individual. 
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Accordingly,  when  we  turn  to  the  work  of  the  aviators  we  pass 
back  from  the  consideration  of  the  mass  to  the  individual.  What- 
ever may  be  the  airman's  convictions  as  to  the  ethics  of  the 
Great  War,  always  his  duty  and  his  adversary  are  well  defined, 
and  it  is  his  personal  devotion,  his  skill  and  daring,  his  resource- 
fulness and  intrepidity  that  are  to-day  playing  no  small  part  on 
the  battle  fronts  of  Europe.  He  too  is  an  engineer  with  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  and  training  that  control  the  most 
delicate  of  machines  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and 
engineer  and  scientist  have  supplied  him  with  instruments  and 
equipments  embodying  the  results  of  refined  research  and  in- 
vestigation. Withal,  he  is  a  soldier,  yet  not  one  of  a  mere  mass 
aggregation,  but  an  individual  on  whose  faithful  and  intelligent 
performance  of  his  duly  mid  extreme  perils  the  issue  of  a  great 
cause  may  depend.  But  not  entirely  a  free-lance,  for  experience 
in  aerial  warfare  has  shown  that  in  the  air,  as  on  the  ground, 
harmony  of  action  and  plan  of  operation  avail  and  contribute  to 
success.  Consequently,  with  the  development  of  military  aero- 
nautics during  the  course  of  the  war,  the  work  of  the  flying 
corps,  with  training  and  practical  experience,  gradually  became 
more  systematic  and  far  more  efficient. 

While  many  of  their  achievements  were  distinctly  sensational, 
involving  extreme  personal  daring  and  heroism,  yet  usually  the 
general  operations  were  as  methodical  and  prearranged  as  other 
forms  of  military  activity  carried  on  by  the  different  armies  on 
the  ground  below.  No  longer  were  single  aeroplanes  used  ex- 
clusively, but  large  numbers  of  machines  were  brought  to  bear, 
with  the  pilots  drilled  not  only  in  the  manipulation  of  their  indi- 
vidual machines,  but  to  work  with  others  in  military  formations 
and  groups,  while  increased  attention  was  paid  to  weapons  and 
the  protection  of  vulnerable  parts. 

The  flying  craft  cooperated  constantly  with  the  intelligence 
departments  of  the  various  staffs,  observing  the  enemy  positions,  * 
the  distribution  and  movement  of  troops,  and  photographing  the 
territory,  and  their  observations  were  not  only  useful  but  essen- 
tial to  the  artillery  engaged  so  extensively  in  indirect  fire.  As 
their  work  became  more  practical  and  understood,  it  was  the 
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more  appreciated  and  its  volume  increased.  Indeed,  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1915  the  aviation  corps  of  the  various  belligerent  armies 
in  Europe  had  settled  down  to  more  or  less  of  a  routine  of  obser- 
vation, reconnaissance,  and  patrol,  enlivened  by  bombing  expedi- 
tions against  the  enemy  and  frequent  aerial  combats.  What  once 
would  have  been  considered  feats  of  usual  intrepidity  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  aviators,  long  since  had  become  commonplace, 
and  the  standard  of  operation  developed  to  a  degree  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  would  have  been  considered  phenomaial. 

Reconnaissance  was  actively  in  progress  on  all  of  the  battle 
fronts,  combats  in  the  air  were  more  frequ^it,  bombing  expedi-. 
tions  were  conducted  across  the  frontiers,  and  with  a  constantly 
increasing  supply  of  new  and  improved  madiines,  and  freshly 
trained  aviators,  the  work  progressed,  so  that  before  the  end  of 
1915,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  at  least,  there  was. probably  tea 
times  as  much  flying  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Even  when 
the  heavy  fogs  pervading  the  battle  fields  of  western  Europe  in 
the  early  part  of  1916  prevented  other  operations,  reconnaissance 
was  actively  carried  on,  and  this,  with  the  routine  work  of  deter- 
mining ranges,  positions,  etc.,  for  the  artillery,  in  active  prog- 
ress, gave  little  quiet  to  the  airmen.  With  the  development  of 
the  war  there  was  a  constantly  increasing  demand  on  the  skill  of 
the  aviators. 

Many  of  the  places  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  begin  flights 
did  not  furnish  good  starting,  and  often  the  same  condition  held 
as  regards  the  landing  places.  Furthermore,  flying  was  attended 
with  much  greater  danger,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
fatalities,  on  account  of  the  improvements  in  the  antiaircraft 
guns  and  ranging  apparatus  and  the  skill  of  the  gunners. 
Withal,  all  official  reports  agree  in  stating  that  the  pr<^>ortion  of 
casualties  was  smaller  in  the  air  service  than  in  other  branches 
of  the  service.  There  has  been  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
combats  in  the  air.  Often  when  aeroplanes  were  observed  in 
reconnaissance  the  enemy  would  make  an  attack  upon  tiiiem  in 
force  and  endeavor  to  destroy  the  machines.  Indeed,  this  was  a 
marked  tendency  of  the  war,  and  the  record  from  the  first  of 
August  would  show  not  only  an  increased  number  of  duels  be- 
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tween  individual  machines,  but  of  skirmishes  between  air  patrols, 
and  contests  in  which  a  number  of  machines  would  attack  in 
force  opposing  aeroplanes. 

As  the  war  developed  there  was  an  increased  tendency  toward 
the  tactical  maneuvering  of  a  number  of  aeroplanes,  a  greater 
frequency  of  bombing  raids,  and  these  attempts  naturally  led  to 
reprisals  as  well  as  to  defensive  efforts.  Often  the  aeroplanes 
designed  for  dropping  bombs  were  heavy  and  powerful  machines, 
not  armed  primarily  tor  attack,  but  depending  for  protection 
upon  one  or  more  fighting  aeroplanes  of  greater  maneuvering 
power  which  accompanied  them  and  carried  machine  guns  and 
other  weapons.  In  these  bombing  raids  the  tendency  was  to  use 
a  number  of  machines.  In  the  raids  of  October  2,  1915,  on  the 
stations  of  Vosiers  and  Challeranges,  sixty-five  machines  were 
employed.  A  few  days  later  a  fleet  of  eighty-four  French  aero- 
planes made  a  raid  on  the  German  lines,  starting  from  an  aero- 
drome near  Nancy.  Since  then  raids  by  large  flocks  of  aeroplanes 
have  become  common. 

One  important  objective  of  such  attacks  was  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  communication,  and  the  bombing  of  railway  trains 
bringing  up  supplies  or  reenforcements,  became  a  most  impor- 
tant feature.  Often  this  involved  considerable  daring  on  the 
part  of  the  pilot  and  his  companion,  as  to  insure  a  successful 
dropping  of  bombs  the  aeroplanes  had  to  descend  to  compara- 
tively low  levels.  The  British  Royal  Fl3dng  Corps  on  several 
occasions  dropped  bombs  from  a  height  hardly  more  than  500 
feet,  and  in  the  operations  at  the  end  of  September,  1915,  within 
five  days,  nearly  six  tons  of  explosives  were  dropped  on  moving 
trains  with  considerable  damage. 

The  most  striking  feature,  perhaps  in  the  work  of  the  aero- 
planes, was  the  increased  height  of  flight  which  developing  con- 
ditions made  necessary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was 
assumed  that  overhead  reconnaissance  could  be  carried  on  in 
safety  at  a  height  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  At  such  altitude  it  was  assumed  that  the  aeroplane 
was  safe  from  terrestrial  artillery  on  account  of  offering  so  small 
a  target,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  speed  and  the  difficulty  of 
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determining  its  range,  but  this  condition  of  afEairs  did  not  long 
remain.  Both  armies,  and  particularly  the  Gentians,  acquired 
experience  in  the  use  of  their  antiaircraft  guns,  and  improved 
weapons  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  so  that  it  was  not  long 
before  the  gunners  could  cause  their  shrapnel  to  burst  with 
deadly  effect  some  three  miles  in  vertical  height  above  the 
ground,  and  up  to  10,000  feet  their  shooting  compelled  the  ad- 
miration of  the  aviators  of  the  Allies. 

Sudi  efBci^tit  gunnery  practice,  of  course,  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  Hf e  among  the  aviators  and  the  destructioai  of  machines, 
notwithstanding  the  constantly  increased  hei|^  of  flying.  In 
some  cases  aeroplanes  managed  to  reach  the  ground  safely  with 
as  many  as  300  bullet  holes,  but  in  ofher  cases  a  single  bullet 
sufficed  to  kill  the  aviator  or  to  hit  a  vital  part,  and  this  was  a 
compelling  reason  for  armoring  the  aeroplanes  and  protecting 
iheir  engines  and  controls. 

All  of  this  naturally  produced  a  higher  standaid  of  skill  in  the 
European  armies  than  was  ever  before  realized,  and  the  training 
of  new  aviators,  especially  in  the  light  of  war  experience,  was 
carried  on  in  large  part  by  convalescent  members  of  the  aviation 
corps  who  had  seen  actual  service  in  the  fidd,  so  that  the  quota 
of  recruits  was  not  only  maintained  but  supplied,  trained  to  a 
high  degree  of  effici^icy. 

The  progress  of  the  war  marked  changes  in  the  tactics  of  the 
aerial  services  of  liie  various  armies.  The  Frendi  and  English 
believed  that  in  tiie  course  of  the  war  the  Germans  had  lost  a 
number  of  their  most  ddlled  and  mtrefrid  aviators,  and  that  itfae 
expert  pilots  were  held  in  readiness  for  more  serious  effort  rath» 
than  being  sacrificed  for  any  contests  of  doubtful  outcome.  Tlie 
Grermans  for  a  time  became  more  cautious  in  ih&ar  fLgtits  over 
the  French  lines,  and  in  the  summer  and  autunm  of  1915  seldom 
crossed.  This  i^nbaUtf  was  dae  in  large  part  to  the  incnased 
number  of  aeroplanes  at  the  disposal  of  tfie  French  and  English. 
Apparently  for  a  number  of  weeks  there  was  a  decrease  in  ite 
reckless  flights  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  and  desire  to  give 
battle,  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  developing  tactical 
efficiency  and  securing  miiitiry  results.    Often  their  aeroplanes 
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operated  in  eonnection  with  the  artiUery,  and  in  many  cases 
their  object  was  to  draw  the  Allies'  machines  within  range  of  the 
German  antiaircraft  artillery,  which  was  efficiently  served. 

A  complete  chronicle  of  the  flights  and  air  battles  of  the  period 
of  the  war  under  review  would  contain  a  record  where  hardly 
a  day  passed  without  some  flight  (nt  contest  of  greater  or  less 
significance.  A  duel  between  two  hostile  airmen  might  be  of  less 
importance  than  an  exchange  of  shots  between  members  of 
opposing  outposts,  yet  it  mig^t  involve  heroic  fighting  and  a  skill- 
ful manipulation  of  aeroplane  and  machine  gun,  when  one  or 
both  of  the  contestants  might  be  thrown  headlong  to  the  ground. 
So  for  these  pages  we  may  select  some  of  the  nM>re  significant  of 
the  battles  in  the  air  with  the  understanding  that  many  of  those 
ignored  were  not  without  their  vital  interest. 


CHAPTER    LV 


ZEPPELIN     RAIDS  —  ATTACKS     ON     GERMAN     ARMS 
FACTORIES — GERMAN     OVER-SEA     RAIDS 

THE  second  year  of  the  war  opened  with  a  spirited  combat  be- 
tween the  German  and  French  aeroplanes,  <m  August  1, 1915, 
when  six  attacking  German  machines  engaged  fifteen  French 
machines  over  Ch&teau  Salins.  This  fight,  which  at  the  time  was 
widely  discussed,  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  as  the 
French  reenf  orcements  came  the  Germans  retreated  to  their  own 
lines,  though  it  was  reported  that  several  of  the  French  machines 
were  disabled  and  forced  to  land.  Regarding  this  contest  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  French  were  inadequately  armed 
to  fifi^t  the  Germans,  and  that  the  latter  were  not  driven  back 
until  armed  scouts  had  joined  the  French.  Furthermore,  it  was 
beHeved,  that  the  German  aeroplanes  ware  more  heavily  armed 
than  those  previously  employed,  and  represented  a  new  and  more 
powerful  type  of  machine.  If  the  French  suffered  in  this  battle 
for  lack  of  armament,  the  lesson  was  taken  to  heart,  for  the  f ot- 
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lowing  week  a  French  squadron  of  thirty-two  units,  including 
bombing  machines  convoyed  by  a  flotilla  of  armed  scouts  (avians 
de  chasse)  made  an  attack  on  the  station*  and  factories  of 
Sarrebruck. 

There  was  air  war  over  sea  as  well  as  over  land.  On  August  3, 
1915,  a  squadron  of  Russian  seaplanes  attacked  a  German  gun- 
boat near  Windau  and  forced  her  to  run  ashore,  while  the  same 
squadron  attacked  a  Zeppelin  and  two  German  seaplanes,  one  of 
which  was  shot  down.  The  Russians  the  following  day  attacked 
Constantinople  and  dropped  a  number  of  bombs  on  the  harbor 
fortifications.  That  the  advantage  was  not  entirely  with  the 
Allies  at  this  time  was  shown  by  the  report  that  on  August  10, 
1915,  a  Turkish  seaplane  attacked  an  ally  submarine  near 
Boulair.  The  Russian  seaplanes  were  again  successful  on  August 
10,  1915,  when  they  participated  in  the  repulse  of  the  Germans 
off  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  where  they  attempted  to  land  troops.  The 
Russians  had  merely  small  sea  craft  sudi  as  torpedo  boats  and 
submarines  in  this  engagement,  but  their  seaplanes  proved  very 
effective,  and  the  Germans  retired  with  a  cruiser  and  two  torpedo 
boats  damaged. 

After  the  attack  by  German  Zeppelins  on  the  east  coast  of 
England  in  June,  1915,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  activity  of  the 
German  airships.  Count  Zeppelin  had  stated  early  in  the  spring 
that  in  August  fifteen  airships  of  a  new  type  capable  of  carry- 
ing at  least  two  tons  of  explosives  would  be  available,  and  accord- 
ingly, when  a  squadron  of  five  Zeppelins  were  sighted  off  Vlie- 
land,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  pointed  for  England, 
it  was  realized  that  attempted  aerial  invasion  was  being  resumed 
in  earnest.  These  air  ships  bombed  war  vessels  in  the  Thames, 
the  London  docks,  torpedo  boats  near  Harwich,  and  military 
establishments  on  the  Humber,  with  the  result,  slight  in  its  mili- 
tary importance,  of  some  twenty-eight  casualties  and  a  number 
of  fires  due  to  incendiary  bombs.  This  attack  encountered  re- 
sistance and  counterattacks  from  the  British  aerial  services,  not 
without  effect,  but  lacking  in  positive  achievement.  One  Zep- 
pelin was  damaged  by  the  gunfire  of  the  land  defenses,  and  upon 
her  return  an  Ally  aeroplane  squadron  from  Dunkirk  attacked 
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the  disabled  airship  and  finally  blew  her  up  after  she  had  fallen 
into  the  sea  off  Ostend. 

It  was  reaKzed,  particularly  hy  the  British,  tiiat  the  best  way 
to  meet  the  Zeppelins  was  by  aeroplane  attack,  yet  on  the  raid 
just  described,  the  great  airships  entirely  escaped  ttie  British 
aviators.  This  Zeppelin  raid  was  followed  by  a  second  on  the 
night  of  August  12-13,  1915,  which  was  directed  against  the 
military  estabUidunent  at  Harwich.  Six  people  were  killed  and 
seventeen  wounded  by  the  bombs,  and  the  post  office  was  set  on 
fire  by  an  incendiary  homb.  Aside  from  tiiis,  damage  was  limited. 
On  August  17  and  18,  1915,  a  squadron  of  four  Zepi>elins  again 
attacked  the  English  east  coast,  and  their  bombs  killed  ten  per- 
sons and  wounded  thirty-six.  Onde  again  the  airships  were  able 
to  escape  the  Britisli  air  patrols  and  nuMle  tiieir  escape  appar- 
ently without  damage,  though  one,  the  Z/-10,  while  flying  over 
Vlieland,  Holland,  was  fired  upon  by  Dutdi  troops. 

An  important  effect  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  was  to  bring  the  war 
directly  to  the  experience  of  the  British  public,  and  the  effect  on 
recruiting  as  well  as  in  arousing  an  increased  national  spirit  for 
defense  was  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany  the  Zep- 
pelin raids  produced  great  elation,  and  the  German  populace 
anticipated  that  the  aerial  invasion  of  Great  Britain  would  con- 
tribute materially  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

In  the  earfy  summer  of  1915  tifiere  had  been  rather  less  activity 
on  the  war  front  in  eastern  France  and  Flanders,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans,  and  as  later  developments  proved,  they 
apparently  were  engaged  in  experiments  with  new  types  of 
machines  and  engines.  There  was  also  in  this  time  a  manifesta- 
tion of  increased  skill  on  the  part  of  the  German  air  pilots,  so 
that  when  the  new  machines  were  brought  out  they  were  handled 
witii  skill  and  ease,  especially  when  climbing  to  the  upper  air  and 
dodging  the  [^ells  from  antiaircraft  guns  of  the  Allies. 

In  the  meantime,  and  especially  during  August,  1915,  the 
French  began  to  develop  bombing  attacks  against  German  arms 
and  ammunition  factories,  railway  junctions,  and  other  military 
establishments,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  aerial  war- 
fare.   Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  as  many  as  eighty-four 
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French  aeroplanes  were  assembled  for  a  flight  over  the  German 
lines,  and  so  carefully  were  these  aviators  trained  that  in  less 
than  four  minutes  the  eighty-four  aeroplanes  were  in  the  sky, 
arranged  in  perfect  tactical  formation.  On  this  particular  occa- 
sion a  reconnaissance  was  made  in  f  orce,  and  the  various  evolu- 
tions and  the  distributions  of  the  machines  were  carefully  tried. 
With  such  practice,  on  August  25, 1915,  a  French  aerial  squadron, 
including  sixty-two  aviators,  flew  over  the  heights  of  Dilligen  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Treves,  and  dropped 
more  than  160  bombs,  thirty  of  which  were  of  large  caliber.  This 
raid,  while  successful  in  many  respects,  was  not  without  damage, 
for  the  French  lost  four  aeroplanes.  One  fell  to  earth  on  fire 
near  Bolzhen  with  the  pilot  and  observer  killed.  A  second  was 
captured  by  the  Germans,  together  with  its  occupants,  near 
Romilly,  a  third  was  forced  to  land  near  Arracourt,  north  of 
Luneville,  and  was  destroyed  by  German  artillery,  and  the  fourth 
landed  within  range  of  the  German  guns  near  Moevruns,  soutii 
of  Nomeny,  behind  the  French  front.  On  this  very  day  a  second 
French  squadron  bombed  the  German  camps  of  Pannes  and 
Baussant,  starting  fires,  and  discharged  bombs  over  other  Ger- 
man stations  and  bivouacs.  In  Argonne  stations  were  bom- 
barded as  well  as  the  aviation  park  of  Vitry-en-Artois.  Allied 
fleets  of  French,  British,  and  Belgian  aeroplanes,  both  of  the 
land  and  sea  services,  comprising  some  sixty  machines  in  all, 
bombarded  the  wood  of  Houthulst  and  set  a  number  of  fires. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  at  this  time  there  was  any  lack  of 
individual  effort  or  achievement.  Often  bombs  were  dropped  at 
important  stations  on  lines  of  communication,  and  on  August 
26,  1915,  a  poisoned  gas  plant  at  Domach  was  bombed  by  a 
French  aeroplane  and  ten  shells  dropped. 

On  the  other  side,  during  the  month  of  August,  1915,  and 
particularly  toward  the  end,  raiding  expeditions  were  organized 
by  the  Germans,  and  on  August  28, 1915,  an  attack  on  Paris  was 
organized,  in  which  six  German  aeroplanes  were  to  take  part. 
This  furnished  a  striking  test  of  the  French  aerial  defenses,  for 
none  of  the  German  aeroplanes  was  able  to  get  near  Paris,  and 
in  the  attempt  one  was  shot  to  pieces  by  a  French  gun  plane 
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which  overtook  the  German  and  riddled  the  machine  with  bullets, 
causing:  it  to  fall  in  flames  with  the  iHlot  incmerated.  The  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  were  first  discc^ered  by  the  French  soonts  as 
they  flew  over  the  French  bsttle  front  at  so  «peat  a  speed  and 
height  that  attack  from  the  ground  frem  tike  parks  near  the 
battle  lines  was  impossible.  The  ak^m  was  given  by  telephone, 
however,  while  north  of  Paris  th€  FrenA  patrol  flotilla  was 
found  in  readiness.  The  Germans  were  forced  to  retoreat,  and  in 
additicm  to  the  aeroplane  shot  down,  as  already  mentioned,  an- 
other was  fired  upon  after  it  had  dropped  five  bm^bs  on  M(mt- 
morency. 

On  September  3, 1915,  a  raid  nearly  150  miles  from  the  French 
base  was  made  by  two  French  aviators  on  Donaueschingen 
and  Marbach  in  Bavaria.  On  the  same  day  in  retahation 
for  the  German  bombardment  at  Luneville  and  Campiegxiie  the 
French  air  service  sent  out  a  squadron  of  ninfete^i  aeroplanes 
over  the  town  of  Treves,  which  dropped  about  100  i^iells.  The 
same  squadron,  after  returning  to  its  base,  proceeded  in  the  after- 
noon to  drop  fifly-eig^t  shells  on  the  station  at  DoRmtary  and  en 
BaroncouT. 

During  September,  1915,  the  Germans  resumed  oversea  raids, 
and  naval  airships  attacked  the  city  of  London,  with  results  con- 
fiodered  generally  satisfactory,  as  German  txsnbs  were  dropped 
on  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  factories  at  Norwidi,  and  the 
harbor  and  iron  works  near  MiddSesbrough.  In  this  raid,  made 
by  three  Zeppelins  on  ttie  night  of  September  8-9,  1915,  the 
British  reported  as  a  result  20  killed,  14  seriously  womided,  74 
slightly  wounded.  The  ZeppeKns  flew  over  Trafalgar  S<iuare, 
one  of  the  innermost  places  of  London,  and  were  clearly  visible 
from  the  streets.  They  were  attacked  by  ax^ti^jtcraft  guns,  and 
by  aeroplanes,  but  the  latter  were  unable  to  locarte  the  airships, 
whose  bombs,  both  incendiary  and  explosive,  fell  en  bmldings 
and  in  the  streets.  Later  in  the  month  of  September  other 
Zeppelin  raids  occurred  over  various  jmrts  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries of  England. 

On  September  22,  1915,  French  aviators  made  a  spectacular 
raid  and  labelled  the  royal  palace  and  station  at  Stirttgart  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Warttembursr.  This  was  partly  in  retaliation  for 
the  bombarding  by  the  Germans  of  open  towns  and  civilian 
populations,  and  in  the  course  of  the  attack  about  100  shells  were 
dropped  on  the  royal  palace  and  the  station,  killing,  according  to 
German  reports,  four  persons,  and  wounding  a  number  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians,  but  without  doing  important  material  dam- 
age. Antiaircraft  opened  fire  on  the  French  raiders  and  they 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  attack  the  French  machines  were 
painted  with  the  German  distinguishing  marks,  with  the  result 
that  after  their  attack  a  German  airman  arriving  at  Stuttgart 
was  fired  on  by  the  German  troops  until  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  their  own  officers,  fortunately  landing  unhurt  near  the 
town. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  in  September,  1915,  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  with  the  British  army  in  the  field,  was  very  active, 
and  there  were  forty  air  duels  in  eighteen  days.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  four  monoplanes  were  known  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  at  least  seven  others  sent  heavily  to  earth,  and  all 
survivors  were,  of  course,  forced  to  retire  to  their  own  lines- 
One  notable  contest  by  a  British  pilot  took  place  one  morning 
when  he  beat  off  the  first  four  German  machines  that  had  come 
to  attack  him,  one  after  the  other,  but  by  the  time  of  the  onslaught 
of  the  fifth,  he  had  exhausted  all  of  his  machine-gun  and  re- 
volver ammunition.  The  British  airman  proceeded  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  aiming  and  firing  his  revolver,  and  the  German 
pilot  not  realizing  that  the  weapon  was  useless,  after  firing  a 
number  of  shots  at  him,  retired,  so  that  the  British  officer  was 
able  to  finish  his  reconnoitering  and  return  to  his  own  lines. 

On  September  7,  1915,  a  furious  battle  in  the  plain  sight  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  occurred  in  midair,  and  resulted  in  ihe 
destruction  of  a  German  aeroplane,  which  had  been  particularly 
active  in  ranging  the  German  guns,  and  had  circled  and  signaled 
above  the  British  positions,  apparently  with  considerable  effect. 
A  British  aeroplane  straightway  went  out  and  attacked  the  Ger- 
man at  a  height  of  9,000  feet  above  the  latter's  lines,  and  the 
duel  was  in  clear  sight  of  the  armies.  Every  form  of  maneuver 
known  to  the  expert  pilot  was  indulged  in,  and  in  the  meantime. 
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both  foe»  were  shooting  at  each  other  as  rapidly  as  pMsibla 
Finally  the  German  aeroplane  was  seen  to  fall  erratically  at  an 
angle,  nose  downward,  that  indicated  its  probable  destructioiL 

On  September  13,  1915,  two  German  aeroplanes  were  brous^t 
down  by  the  British  within  their  lines,  one  of  which  fought  a 
most  thrilling  battle  before  it  succumbed*  It  was  a  large  biplane 
of  considerable  speed,  armed  with  two  machine  guns,  one  fore 
and  one  aft  Flying  over  the  British  lines,  it  was  sighted  by  the 
English,  and  a  similar  type  aeroplane  attacked.  A  shot  hit  the 
German  machine  in  the  gasoline  tank,  putting  the  motor  out  of 
commission,  and,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  fall,  the  aviators 
maintained  their  firing  until  the  end.  The  machine  crashed  to 
the  earth,  and  both  pilot  and  observer  were  killed,  but  the  aero- 
plane itself  was  not  badly  damaged.  On  the  same  day,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1915,  a  German  aeroplane  visited  the  coast  of  Kent  and 
dropped  bombs,  which  resulted  in  damage  to  a  house  and  injured 
four  persons  before  it  was  chased  off  by  two  British  naval 
aeroplanes. 

Regarding  the  British  aviation  service.  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
French,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  said  with 
special  reference  to  the  fitting  on  September  25, 1915,  at  Artois, 
"that  the  wing  of  the  Royal  Fljdng  Corps  attached  to  the  Third 
Army  performed  valuable  work,  and  not  only  in  times  of  actual 
battle,  but  throughout  the  summer.  They  continuously  cooper- 
ated with  tile  artillery,  photographing  the  positions  of  the  enemy, 
bombing  their  communications,  and  reconnoitering  far  over 
hostile  country.''  In  the  period  under  review  by  the  HfM  mar- 
shal, he  stated  that  there  had  been  more  than  240  combats  in  the 
air,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  British  pilots  had  to  seek  out  the 
Grermans  behind  the  German  lines,  where  their  aeroplanes  were 
aided  by  the  fire  of  the  movable  antiaircraft  guns,  and  that  they 
were  successful  in  bringing  down  four  German  machines  behind 
tiie  British  trenches,  and  at  least  twelve  in  the  German  lines,  as 
well  as  putting  out  of  action  many  others  more  or  less  damaged. 

While  considerable  has  been  made  of  the  Zeppelins,  tiie  French 
airships  were  also  active  during  the  war.  One  of  the  latter  craft 
of  this  type,  the  Alsace,  having  a  capacity  of  23,000  cubic  meters 
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(30,000  cubic  yards) ,  on  the  night  of  September  30  and  October 
1,  1915,  bombarded  the  junction  of  Amagne-Lucquy,  and  the 
stations  of  Attigny  and  Vouziers  on  the  trunk-line  raihroad  going 
through  Luxemburg  and  the  Ardennes,  which  was  the  main 
supply  line  for  the  whole  German  line  from  Verdun  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Novon.  This  airship  made  its  journey  and  returned 
safely.  However,  three  days  later,  in  a  cruise  in  the  Reathel 
district,  it  was  forced  to  land,  and  the  crew  were  captured  by  the 
Germans. 

On  October  3,  1915,  a  group  of  French  aeroplanes  started  out 
to  attack  Luxemburg,  where  the  kaiser  on  his  return  from  Russia 
had  established  his  headquarters.  The  station  was  bombarded 
at  the  railroad  bridge  and  also  military  buildings.  The  ''group'' 
that  was  used  for  this  work  consisted  of  three  flotillas  and  a 
flotilla  leader,  that  is,  a  total  of  nineteen  aeroplanes. 


CHAPTER    LVI 


ATTACKS     ON     LONDON — BOMBARDMENT     OF 
ITALIAN     PORTS — AEROPLANE     AS     COM- 
MERCE    DESTROYER 

ON  the  evening  of  October  13,  1915,  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  Zeppelin  raids  over  Great  Britain  occurred,  with  London 
as  the  objective.  The  airships  flew  very  high  to  avoid  searchlights 
and  gunfire,  thus  interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  the  bomb  drop- 
ping, and  in  only  one  case  was  damage  done  to  property  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  darkening  of  the  city 
and  the  various  protective  measures  required  high  flying,  so  that 
the  dropping  of  bombs  was  more  or  less  at  random.  The  raid 
occurred  in  the  early  evening,  and  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  heard  the  bursting  bombs  and  the  guns,  there  was  no 
panic,  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens  took  shelter  as  they  had 
been  warned  officially.  An  investigation  of  the  damage  the  next 
morning  showed  five  distinct  areas  where  bombs  containing  high 
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explosives  had  been  dropped,  and  the  principal  damage  was  where 
the  explosion  of  the  bombs  falling  into  subways  containing  gas 
and  water  pipes  had  ignited  the  former.  In  one  case  a  number 
of  bombs  were  dropped  on  a  suburban  area  where  there  were  no , 
aerial  defenses  or  searchlights,  but  in  few  cases  were  houses 
actually  struck  or  seriously  damaged.  Most  of  the  damage  was 
done  to  people  in  the  streets,  and  the  effect  on  buildings,  while 
serious,  possessed  no  military  importance,  and  fires  produced  by 
incendiary  bombs  were  readily  extinguished.  The  London  police 
officials. repeated  the  warning  to  the  citizens  to  remain  within 
doors  during  any  subsequent  air  raids  and  advising  them  to 
keep  at  hand  supplies  of  water  and  sand  as  a  safeguard  against 
incendiary  bombs. 

In  the  raid  of  German  Zeppelins  over  the  British  Isles  on  the 
night  of  October  13-14,  1915,  and  the  attack  on  London,  forty- 
five  were  killed  and  114  wounded.  It  was  reported  during  No- 
vember that  Great  Britain  proposed  to  construct  fifty  dirigibles 
within  two  years  to  meet  the  Zeppelin  menace,  and  to  construct 
each  year  a  sufficient  number  to  secure  complete  mastery  of  the 
air  for  England.  The  attack  produced  a  degree  of  indignation 
and  irritation  that  was  more  than  proportional  to  the  damage 
done,  and  the  Government  was  criticized  for  the  inadequacy  of 
the  protective  measures. 

After  these  air  raids  on  Great  Britain  there  was  a  lull  in  such 
activities,  but  it  was  realized  by  the  English  that  with  the  open- 
ing of  spring  these  attacks  probably  would  be  carried  on  with 
greater  vigor  and  determination,  as  there  would  be  an  increased 
number  both  of  Zeppelins  and  Schiitte-Lanz  airships.  The  at- 
mospheric conditions  pervading  the  British  Isles  formed  as  im- 
portant a  defense  against  airship  attacks  for  almost  half  the 
year  as  actual  military  measures.  Several  times  fogs  and  high 
winds  prevented  attempts  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  realized  by  the 
German  air  pilots  that  unless  weather  conditions  were  favorable 
flights  should  not  be  attempted.  Therefore,  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  of  1915-1916,  they  concerned  themselves  with 
problems  of  construction  and  equipment,  and  the  training  of  air 
pilots  rather  than  actual  attempts. 

4  Gt  War— 30 
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In  the  meantime  the  Germans  suffered  by  the  destmctian  of 
several  Zeppelins.  One  was  destroyed  with  its  crew  by  colliding 
with  a  dummy  on  October  18,  1915,  near  Maubeuge,  and  the 
Z'28  was  lost  near  Hamburg,  and  a  third,  whose  number  was 
unknown,  at  Bitterf eld.  Saxony.  On  December  6,  1915,  the  Rus- 
sians brought  down  another  Zeppelin  near  Ealkun  on  the  libau- 
Romin  railway,  locating  it  with  a  powerful  searchlight  and  de- 
stro}ang  it  by  artillery  fire.  The  airship  previously  had  escaped 
several  attacks  after  being  caught  l^  the  seardiHghts,  but  when 
it  appeared  for  a  second  time  over  Kalkun,  with  its  motors  silent, 
it  was  hit  by  gunfire.  Another  accident  at  Tondem  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Zeppelin  Z-gg  during  the  first  week  in 
December,  1915,  this  being  the  same  station  at  which  the  Z-19 
was  destroyed  in  the  previous  month.  The  Z'g2  had  been  in 
service  only  a  few  weeks,  and  was  of  the  latest  iype,  with  invisible 
gondolas,  platforms  at  the  top  of  the  envelope,  and  detachable 
rafts  for  use  in  case  of  accident  while  crossing  the  sea.  Its  de- 
struction was  due  to  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  bomb  while  the 
airship  was  leaving  the  shed,  and  nearly  all  the  forty  members  of 
the  crew  were  killed  or  wounded.  Still  another  Zeppelin  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  Belgium  about 
December  12,  1915. 

On  November  15,  1915,  two  Austrian  aeroplanes  bombarded 
Brescia,  killing  seven  persons  and  wounding  ten,  all  of  whom 
were  civilians,  and  some  of  them  women.  None  of  the  bombs  hit 
any  of  the  arms  factories  of  the  city,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
west  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  while  Verona, 
which  was  attacked  by  Austrian  aeroplanes  on  the  previous  Sun- 
day, is  about  the  same  distance  east.  The  attack  on  Verona 
resulted  in  the  death  of  thirty  persons  and  injury  to  about  twice 
that  number,  and  was  made  possible  in  a  degree  by  the  fog  which 
allowed  the  aircraft  to  approach  close  to  the  city  before  they 
were  discovered.  They  flew  as  low  as  4,500  feet,  it  is  stated,  each 
dropping  five  or  six  bombs.  On  November  18,  1915,  the  Aus- 
trians'  seaplane  squadron  dropped  bombs  on  the  forts  at  San 
Nicole  and  Alberoni,  and  also  on  the  arsenal,  the  aviation  station, 
gas  works,  railway  station,  and  several  parks  at  Venice.    The 
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Italians  attacked  in  turn,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fire  of  anti- 
aircraft guns,  but  the  Austrian  squadron  retired  in  safety.  On 
November  19,  1915,  Austrian  aviators  threw  fifteen  bombs  on 
Udine,  Italy,  killing  twelve  persons  and  wounding  twenty-seven. 

The  activity  of  the  Italian  aero  service  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  there  were  many  combats  between  them  and 
Austrian  aviators.  On  December  80,  1915,  it  was  reported  that 
during  the  naval  engagement  off  Durazzo  an  Austrian  seaplane 
was  shot  down  by  an  Italian  destroyer,  while  a  fortnight  later, 
January  12,  1916,  when  four  Austrian  aeroplanes  were  attack- 
ing Rimini  with  bombs  with  little  success,  one  of  them  was 
brought  down  by  fire  from  the  main  artillery  and  shells  from  the 
warships.  On  January  13, 1916,  Italian  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs 
on  a  barracks  in  the  Breguzzo  zone  in  the  valley  of  the  Giudicaria, 
with  success.  On  January  15, 1916,  an  Italian  air  squadron  made 
an  extensive  raid  in  the  region  of  the  East  Isonzo  and  bombarded 
the  enemy  aviation  camp  at  Assevizza,  the  cantonments  at  Ciha- 
povano  and  Boruberg,  and  the  railway  stations  at  Longatica, 
Pregasina,  and  Lubiana.  This  squadron  was  under  continuous 
fire  by  antiaircraft  batteries,  but  returned  in  safety. 

Reports  from  Montenegro  during  January,  1916,  reported  the 
activity  of  Austrian  aeroplanes  in  bombing  operations.  On 
January  7,  1916,  an  Austrian  aeroplane  fell  near  Dulcigno,  and 
the  aviators  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  November  28,  1915,  the  French  were  successful  in  three 
battles  in  the  air  and  two  raids.  A  French  aeroplane  in  Belgium 
pursued  a  German  squadron  and  brought  down  one  of  the  Ger- 
man machines  in  the  sea  off  Westende-Bains,  between  Nieuport 
and  Ostend.  On  the  same  day  ten  French  aeroplanes  set  fire  to 
the  German  hangars  in  Habsheim  in  southern  Alsace,  and  also 
damaged  an  aeroplane  that  was  on  the  ground.  Two  German 
machines  that  attempted  a  pursuit  of  the  French  were  repulsed, 
one  being  damaged  by  machine  gunfire,  and  the  other  being 
capsized.  On  the  same  day,  near  Nancy,  French  aei^oplanes  shot 
down  a  German  machine  and  put  another  to  flight. 

The  Allies  continued  vigorously  their  attacks  on  various  muni- 
tion plants  and  aero  stations  of  the  Germans.  How  much  damage 
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can  be  done  by  aeroplane  attacks  was  in^cated  in  an  iton  in  the 
annual  financial  statement  of  the  Krupps,  which  was  published 
during  the  year  1915  in  a  German  pap».  TMs  item  reads: 
''Claims  and  damages  due  to  the  war,  ten  millian  marks  (^2,375,- 
000),^  and  deals  with  the  eJSect  of  Ht^e  raid  over  Essen  by  the 
airmen  of  the  Alfies. 

The  German  aerodrene  at  Gits,  ccntaining  fourteen  madiines, 
was  attacked,  and  al  La  Ghapelette  the  anrauwtion  f actofy  with 
nineteen  raad^ines  was  also  Ae  object  of  an  attempt  hf  the 
Allies.  Seme  sixteen  British  aarophmes  bomlwErded  a  stores 
depot  at  M irament  i«  fks  Somme  (fistrict,  and  the  aerodnme  at 
Hervilly.  AB  of  the  raacMffes  returned  aeskfy^  and  considerable 
damage  was  believed  to  havebee»  done  at  the  above  points. 

The  aeroplane  as  a  conmi^rce  desferogFer  had  a  test  on  October 
80,  1915)  when  fiiiree  German  machmes  attacked  the  steamship 
Avoeet  at  the  Cork  Steamriup  Company.  One  of  these,  a  large 
battle  iriane,  ^scharged  seme  tinrly-flix  bmibs,  but  none  hit 
\^th  the  supidy  (^pvojectiTes  esdiausted,  the  battle  plane,  handled 
with  great  skilf,  opened  gunfire  on  the  vessel,  while  tihe  sonall 
planes  crossed  and  recrossed,  droppisir  tib^r  branbs,  but  witiiout 
dfect.  The  aviators  and  their  observers  klao  opened  rifle  fire  on 
the  steamer,  but  in  the  space  <^  thirty-#ve  minutes  tkey  were 
unable  to  do  any  serious  damage,  and  none  of  the  crew  was 
injured.  It  was  noted  that  the  faihire  to  fly  tew  so  as  to  get 
sufiicient  accuracy  for  dropping  the  bombs  was  respon^Me  for 
the  miscarriage  of  this  attack. 

The  use  of  seai^anes  to  attack  merdiantsMn  and  smaller 
warcraft  became  a  feature  of  the  Austrian  and  German  cam- 
paign, and  in  November  and  Decraiber,  1915,  several  attacks 
were  reported  on  steamers  of  the  Allies.  Two  German  aeroplanes 
dropi>ed  bombs  on  a  BritiiA  patrol  ship  off  North  Hinder  Light- 
ship  in  the  North  Sea  on  November  6,  1915,  and  set  her  on  ffre^ 
The  French  steamer  Harmeme  was  attacked  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  an  Austrian  aerofdane,  but  none  of  Hhe  six  bombs 
which  were  dropped  struck  the  vessel.  Three  Geimsn  seaplanes 
attacked  a  British  cargo  boat  aground  off  the  coast  of  Bels^um, 
but  before  they  could  succeed  in  destroying  her  with  bombs,  the 
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attempt  was  reported  by  the  Allies'  aero  scouts,  and  a  squadron 
of  aeroplanes  went  to  the  rescue.  The  Germans  were  forced  to 
retire,  while  French  torpedo  boats  floated  the  British  freighters. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  year  was  the  first  seaplane 
battle  between  the  British  and  German  seaplanes  near  Dunkirk 
on  November  28,  1915.  The  British  were  successful,  as  they 
were  also  in  an  attack  on  a  large  German  seaplane  by  one  of 
their  aeroplanes  patrolling  off  the  Belgian  coast.  The  German 
machine  was  hit  and  fell  on  the  sea,  bursting  into  flames  and 
exploding  on  striking  the  water.  No  trace  of  pilot,  passengers, 
or  machine  could  be  found.  The  British  aeroplane,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Graham,  was  also  damaged  by  gunfire  and 
fell  into  the  sea,  but  the  ofiicers  were  picked  up  and  safely  landed. 

The  Allies,  and  particularly  the  British,  employed  aeroplanes 
chiefly  for  patrolling  their  coasts,  naval  harbors  and  subsidiary 
fleet  bases,  as  well  as  the  principal  shipping  lanes,  in  order  to 
keep  them  clear  of  the  insidious  action  of  hostile  submarines. 
Of  this  silent  and  steady  coast  patrol  work,  which  is  deprived  of 
any  spectacular  side,  little  has  come  to  light,  except  where  a 
reconnaissance  also  involved  an  attack  upon  forces  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  during  such  patrol  flights,  along  the  Belgian  coast,  that 
two  German  submarines  were  put  out  of  action  by  aviators  of 
the  Allies.  The  first  of  these  engagements  occurred  on  August 
26,  1915,  when  Squadron  Commander  A.  W.  Bigsworth  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service  destroyed  a  German  sulmiarine  off 
Ostend  by  dropping  several  bombs  on  the  but  partly  submerged 
vessel.  The  second  German  submarine  was  destroyed  off  Middel- 
kerke,  Belgium,  on  November  28,  1915,  by  a  British  seaplane, 
piloted  by  Flight  Sublieutenant  Viney,  and  carrying  a  French 
ofiicer.  Lieutenant  Count  de  Sincay,  as  an  observer.  German 
submarines  having  been  reported  in  the  vicinity,  the  aviators 
were  ordered  to  patrol  the  coast  with  the  object  of  watching  for 
the  enemy.  The  aviators  rose  to  an  altitude  of  3,000  meters,  and 
had  been  up  for  half  an  hour  when  they  sighted,  four  miles  from 
the  shore,  two  submarines  side  by  side  on  the  surface.  The  place 
was  favorable  for  attack,  the  sea  being  shallow  there,  and  the 
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aviators  hoped  that  the  enemy  boats  would  be  unable  to  escape 
by  diving.  The  seaplane  quickly  dived  to  about  200  meters 
above  the  sea  and  attacked  the  submarines,  one  of  which  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  the  other  4x)at,  however,  was  hit  by  two 
bombs,  which  broke  open  its  hull  and  caused  it  to  sink  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Owing  to  the  great  range  of  vision  afforded  by  a  seaplane, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  owing  also  to  its  considerable 
speed  and  ease  of  maneuvering,  marine  aeroplanes  have  proven 
formidable  foes  for  submarines,  which  they  can  easily  overtake 
and  destroy  with  bombs.  Especially  is  this  true  when  a  sub- 
marine is  steaming  partly  submerged,  with  only  its  periscope 
visible  above  the  sea,  for,  whereas,  the  submarine's  outline  is 
easily  detected  from  great  heights,  the  periscope  has  but  a  limited 
range  of  vision  horizontally,  and  none  vertically. 

Another  instance  of  how  aeroplanes  can  be  used  for  attacking 
war  vessels  was  furnished  by  the  feat  of  a  British  aviator  who 
attacked  a  Turkish  army  transport  on  August  12,  1915,  in  tlie 
Marmara  Sea  and  sank  the  vessel  with  a  heavy  projectile,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  weighed  over  200  pounds. 

Although  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  fulfill  the  fimctioiis 
for  which  they  are  ultimately  intended,  i.  e.,  strategical  recon- 
naissance and  offensive  action  against  vessels  of  war  and  coast 
fortifications — seaplanes  have  played  a  very  useful  role  in  tac- 
tical operations,  and  particularly  in  convojring  troop  ships,  as 
well  as  in  "spotting**  for  naval  guns.  Whenever  the  compara- 
tively limited  range  of  seaplanes  precluded  their  employment  for 
long-range  reconnaissances  or  bombardment,  airships  were  called 
upon  to  carry  out  these  duties. 

In  the  matter  of  airships,  Germany  was  markedly  favored  by 
the  possession  of  the  Zeppelin  tyi)e,  whose  speed  and  endurance 
is  still  unequaled  by  the  smaller,  nonrigid  dirigibles  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  bulk  of  the  British,  French,  Itatian,  and  Russian 
fleets  of  "lighter-than-air"  machines. 

Obviously,  the  employment  of  airships  is  fraught  with  even 
more  danger,  on  account  of  the  large  hull  exposed  to  enemy  fire, 
than  that  of  aeroplanes.    A  great  number  of  Zeppelins  have  been 
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destroyed  either  by  antiaircraft  guns  or  by  storms,  although  the 
gallant  feat  of  the  late  Flight  Lieutenant  Wameford,  who  blew 
up  single-handed  a  Zeppelin  near  Ghent,  has  not  yet  been  re- 
peated by  aviators  of  the  Allies. 

An  Austrian  aviator,  however,  succeeded  on  August  5,  1915, 
in  putting  out  of  action  the  Italian  dirigible  Cittordi^esi,  which 
was  returning  from  a  bombing  raid  on  Pola.  Soaring  above  the 
airship  the  aviator  dropped  several  bombs  on  the  envelope,  which 
was  damaged,  the  hydrogen  being  ignited  thereby.  The  airship 
did  not  explode,  but  was  forced  to  alight  on  the  sea,  her  crew 
being  captured  by  the  Austrians. 


CHAPTER    LVII 

AIR     FIGHTING     ON     ALL     FRO  NT  S  — LO  SSES 

BY  December,  1915,  and  January,  1916,  the  official  reports  of 
the  war  in  the  air  contained  a  continued  account  of  activity. 
Almost  every  day  reconnoitering  machines  were  sent  out  over  one 
city  or  another,  and  attempts  were  made  to  interfere  with  their 
work  or  to  bring  on  battle,  and  on  December  19, 1916,  the  British 
War  Office  reported  forty-four  combats  in  the  air,  with  two 
enemy  aeroplanes  brought  to  the  ground  within  their  own  lines, 
and  two  brought  down  in  damaged  condition.  On  this  day  one  of 
the  British  machines  was  missing. 

Again,  the  report  on  December  29, 1915,  from  the  British  War 
Office  mentioned  an  unsuccessful  attack  by  the  Germans  on  one 
of  the  British  aerodromes  by  four  machines,  only  two  of  which 
reached  their  objective,  and  no  damage  was  done  to  them, 
although  one  of  the  British  aeroplanes  was  shot  down.  On 
December  29,  1915,  sixteen  British  aeroplanes  attacked  the 
Comines  station  with  bombs,  and  hit  the  station  railway  and 
sheds  in  the  vicinity.  Ten  of  the  British  aeroplanes  attacked  the 
aerodromes  and  did  considerable  damage,  in  both  cases  all  ma- 
chines returning  safely. 
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On  this  day,  December  29,  1915,  there  were  twelve  encoimters 
with  hostile  aeroplanes,  and  a  British  aeroplane  engaged  four 
belonging  to  the  Germans,  one  of  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  brought  down,  while  another  was  damaged,  and  all  four 
were  driven  off.  The  British  aM*0{daiie  fell  as  the  result  of  a 
struggle  with  two  macbines.  On  January  5,  1916,.  a  number  of 
British  aeroplmes  made  a  bombing  raid  against  enemy  aero- 
planes at  Douai,  while  the  Germans  retaliated  by  an  aeroplane 
raid  over  Boulogne,  drappiner  &  few  bombs  without  damage. 
The  next  day  Ute  Blitisk  made  another  raid  witli  eleven  ma- 
chines on  gun  and  supply  stations  at  Lesars.  On  January  10, 
1916,  enemy  aircraft  dropped  bombs  near  Starzelle,  Hazebrouck 
and  St.  Omer,  and  one  woman  and  one  child  were  killed. 

That  the  activities  of  the  British  were  not  always  crowned 
with  success  is  stated  in  the  report  for  January  13,  1916,  where 
record  is  made  of  the  fact  that  four  of  the  British  aeroplanes 
sent  out  on  the  previous  day  had  not  returned.  On  January  17, 
1916,  sixteen  British  aeroplanes  attacked  the  German  supply 
depot  at  Lesars,  northeast  of  Albert,  and  did  considerable  dam- 
age. On  this  day  tiiere  were*  nineteen  encounters  in  the  air,  and 
five  of  the  German  machines  were  driven  down,  and  two  British 
aeroplanes  were  lost. 

The  activity  ef  the  Fren^  did  not  diminish  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, and  the  the  activity  of  the  boml>operating  squadron 
continued.  On  December  20,  1915,  four  Frendt  aeroplanes  de- 
signed for  bomb-dropping,  esc<Mrted  by  sevei  machines  with 
rapid-fire  guns  dropped  on  the  fort  and  station  at  Miilhausen 
six  shells  of  155-millimeter  caliber,  and  twenty  shells  of  ninely- 
six  caliber.  In  the  terse  language  of  the  official  report,  'they 
reached  their  objective.''  The  damage  must  be  imagined  as  it 
was  not  specified. 

During  December,  1915,  and  January,  1916,  the  French  avi- 
ators were  active  with  the  eastern  army,  although  many  diffi- 
culties were  encountered,  especially  the  intense  cold  in  the  Balkan 
Mountains  when  reconnoitering  around  the  Bulgarian  lines  and 
elsewhere.  French  aviators  during  December,  1915,  shelled 
Uskub,  Istip,  Strumitza,  and  other  encampm^ts  with  great 
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effect,  and  they  made  a  remarkable  series  of  photographs  and 
maps,  in  addition  to  reporting  to  headquarters  by  wirdess.  The 
aviation  corps  in  tbda  section  of  Europe  furnished  ^ly  weather 
reports  to  Hie  headquarters  staff  regarding  the  speed  of  the  wind 
and  the  height  of  the  dovds  from  1,000  raetens  altitude,  and  this 
work  3biaws  the  extent  of  the  organfeatiant  $aad  plan  of  campaign. 
On  December  29, 1915,  ttke  French  aeinidaiKS  bombarded  parks 
and  encampments  of  tiie  Bntgariana  at  Petrik,  east  of  Lake 
Doiran,  and  that  the  aeti^vitsr  in  ttus  r^on  was  not  all  one-sided 
was  endent  by  the  fact  that  on  January  27,  1916,  hostile  aoro- 
idanes  bombarded  tiie  cantcmiMnts  of  tiie  Alhes  in  the  environs 
of  Saloniki,  doing  Kttle  damage^  but  loaing*  one  of  their  aaro- 
planes,  which  was  brought  to  earth  by  gonfire.  On  January  14, 
1916^  the  AIHea  were  again  attached,  and  bcnnba  were  dropped  on 
Janes  ( Yanesh),  norttiiwsst  of  Kskus  (Kiikidi),  and  on  DoganizL 

In  the  oimrations  around  Conatantinoide  both  sides  enqdcyed 
aeroplanes  for  various  purposes,  (hi  tiie  Gallipoli  front  on  De- 
cember 20,  1915,  it  was  nqported  that  Ae  Allies  had  a  seaplane 
shot  down  and  its  oocopants  made  prisoners,  ^idiile  on  December 
23,  1915,  an  Ally  aerophoe  was  shot  down  at  Birhdt)a.  On 
December  26, 1915,  an  aQy  aecoplane  was  taroni^  to  earth  near 
Birelsabe,  and  the  Frendi  pilot;  Captam  Barcm  de  Ceron,  and  a 
British  lieutenant  were  killed.  On  December  27, 1915,  the  Tmrk- 
irii  forces  sent  oat  a  seaplane,  which  made  a  recomHntering  flight 
over  Tenedosy  ttie  island  of  If  avra,  and  the  many  positions  near 
Sedd-nl-Bafar,  striking  a  torpedo  boat  sooth  of  this  point  with  a 
bomb.  On  December  28,  1916,  three  ally  aeroplanes  flew  over 
Ari*Bumu,  and  one  of  these  was  hit  by  artillery  fire  and  fell  into 
the  sea,  while  a  Britidi  seaplane  successfully  dropped  some  bombs 
on  a  tent  camp.  On  December  28, 1915,  Turkish  artillery  brought 
down  a  biplane  flying  over  Yent  Shehr  and  Kum  Ealeh,  and  on 
the  previous  day  a  reconnoitering  and  bombing  expedition  was 
undertakoi  by  a  Turkish  seairfane,  which  dropped  bombs  on  the 
harbor  tool  house  at  Mudros. 

On  January  1, 1916,  a  Turkish  seaplane  attadced  and  repulsed 
a  hostile  ally  aeroplane  while  reconnoitering,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  Turkidi  seaplane  dropped  bombs  on  the  enemy's  cami^ 
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at  Sedd-ul-Bahr.  Lieutenant  Ryck  Boddike  figured  prominentiy 
in  a  number  of  successful  flights,  in  one  of  which  he  attacked  a 
French  aeroplane  on  January  6,  1916,  killing  the  aviator  and 
bringing  down  the  machine  on  the  Anatolian  coast,  near 
Akbanca.  On  the  following  day  he  shot  down,  east  of  Yalova,  a 
British  Farman  aeroplane.  On  January  7, 1916,  also  there  was 
bomb  dropping  by  the  Turkish  aviators  over  the  ^lemy's  positions 
at  Sedd-ul-Bahr,  and  their  aviation  station  on  the  island  of 
Imbros.  January  10,  1916,  Lieutenant  Ryck  Boddike  brought 
down  his  fourth  enemy  aeroplane,  which  fell  into  the  open  sea, 
and  two  days  later  he  shot  down  his  fifth,  a  British  machine  of  the 
Farman  type,  killing  one  of  the  aviators  and  wounding  the  other. 
This  aeroplane  fell  in  such  condition  that  it  could  be  repaired  by 
the  Turks.  On  January  14,  1916,  a  Turkish  aeroplane  attacked 
a  monitor  which,  with  other  vessels,  opened  fire  in  the  direction 
of  Kilid  Bahr.    The  monitor  was  forced  to  withdraw  in  flames. 

Late  in  the  year  1915  the  Germans,  after  a  period  of  inactivity, 
made  a  raid  in  force  on  the  French  fortress  at  Belf ort.  At  least 
three  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  over  the  cily,  and  were  attacked 
in  turn  by  the  machine  and  antiaircraft  guns  of  the  garrison, 
and  French  aviators  proceeded  to  the  attack,  beating  off  the  Ger- 
mans, who  returned  again  later  in  the  day  discharging  another 
shower  of  shells  over  the  fortress. 

On  December  29,  1915,  the  Germans  reported  that  they  had 
shot  down  an  English  biplane  in  an  aerial  flight  near  Bruges, 
and  the  occupants  of  the  machine  were  killed.  The  English  ma- 
chine had  been  flying  over  the  district  of  Lichtervelde,  south  of 
Bruges,  and  had  dropped  several  bombs,  one  of  which  had  hit  a 
munitions  depot  with  disastrous  effect.  A  German  aeroplane 
intercepted  the  British  machine  on  its  return,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  battle  both  machines  were  disabled  and  crashed  to  earth. 
The  same  day  the  Germans  reported  the  loss  of  two  aeroplanes 
by  the  British,  one  of  which  was  forced  to  descend  at  a  point  to 
the  north  of  Lens,  and  the  other,  a  large  battle  aeroplane,  was  shot 
down  in  a  fight  north  of  Han,  on  December  27,  1915,  and  three 
British  aeroplanes  were  destroyed  by  fire  west  of  Lille.  The 
Berlin  report  on  December  29,  1915,  stated  that  on  the  whole 
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front  artillery  and  aeroplanes  were  active.  The  enemy's  aircraft 
attacked  the  townd  and  railroad  stationsF  of  Wervick  and  Menin, 
Belgium,  without,  however,  doingr  military  damage.  A  British 
aeroplane  was  shot  down  in  a  fight  norttieasfrof  Cambrai,  and  on 
January  6,  1916,  the  Allien  made  an  aircraft  attack  upon  Douai, 
which  failed,  and  two  British  aeroplanes  were  diot  down  by 
German  aviators.  One  of  these  wa&  brought  down  by  Lieutenant 
Bo^ke,  and  was  l^e  seventh  aeropihne  that  he  had  disabled. 
January  10,  1916,  a  German  air  squadron'  attacked  the  ware- 
houses of  Fumes.  On  this  same  day  an  interesting'  air  battle 
occurred,  involving  a  series  of  fighta,  wilii  casualtiee  on  both 
sides,  between  the  French  and  German  aeroplanes  above  tiie  lines 
of  the  latter  near  Dixmude.  Three  French  avions  cannon  ( Voisin 
steel  biplanes  amed  with  37-millimeter  quick-firing  guns-  at  the 
bow)  fought  witii  German  scouting  aeroplianes'  of  the  Fokker 
type.  The  attack  was  brought  on  by  the  Fokker  assailing  a 
French  machine  which  was  forced  to  cfescend,  but  one  of  it»  com- 
panion? straightway  attacked  the  German  said  brought  him  down 
by  machine  gunfire  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  meters.  A  third 
F^ant^h  madrine  was  also  successful  in  attacking  another  Fokker, 
^^lieh  fell  hi  the  fbresfr  of  Hbuthuist;  southmst  of  Dixmude. 

On  January  11, 1916,  a  French  battle  aeroplane- was  attacked  by 
German  rifle  fire  and^ft)rced'  to  land  near  Nbumen,  soulii  of  Dix- 
mwis  in  Belgium,  and-  the  aeropkcne  antf  its  o€cupants>  unin- 
jured, became  German  prisoners.  On  this  day  a  British  biplane 
was  shot  down  in  an  encounter  near  Toumai,  Belgium.  Lieu- 
tenant Boelke  on  Jannaiy  13,  1916,  shot  down  a  British  aero- 
plane, as  did  also  Lieutenant  Immelmann — one  northeast  of 
Tourcoing  and  tide  other  near  Bapaume.  Both  were  decorated 
witti  the  Order  of  Pour-le-BKrite  by  the  emperor.  A  third  British 
aeroplane  was  shot  down  in  an  aerial  fight  near  Roubaix,  and  a 
fourth  was  Imm^fr  down  by  German  defense  guns  near  Ligne, 
northwest  of  Lille.  Of  the  eight  British  officers  on  these  four 
aeroplanes  six  were  killed  and  two  wounded. 

On  January  15,  1916,  Lieutenant  Boelke  again  shot  down  an 
enemy  a«;'oplane,  which  fell  within  the  British  lines  and  waff  set 
on  fire  by  German  artillery.    On  January  18,  19W,  there  were 
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aerial  battles  near  Paschendaele  and  Dadezelle  m  Flanders,  and 
three  of  the  four  occupants  of  one  machine  were  killed.  A  French 
aeroplane  was  shot  down  by  German  airmen  near  Moyenvic,  and 
the  pilot  and  observer  were  captured. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  the  German  aeroplane  fleet  developed 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1915,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  a 
renewed  activity  and  initiative  of  attack.  In  the  period  from 
December  20, 1915,  to  January  19, 1916,  an  analysis  of  the  <^cial 
reports  indicated  that  the  British  airmen  had  had  seventy-five 
individual  combats  with  the  Germans,  in  the  course  of  which  nine 
British  and  eight  German  machines  were  lost.  The  Germans,  on 
the  other  hand,  reported  in  this  time  that  they  had  destroyed 
fourteen  British  and  three  French  aeroplanes,  while  the  French 
claimed  the  destruction  of  three  German  machines,  one  of  which 
was  shot  down  in  the  Balkans ;  while  the  Turks,  defending  the 
Dardanelles,  claimed  to  have  shot  down  seven  ally  aeroplanes. 
Italian  airmen  overcame  two  Austrian  machines,  and  Austria 
and  Montenegro  each  overcame  one  enemy  aeroplane.  An 
analysis  of  these  figures  indicates  that  for  this  month  the  advan- 
tage was  distinctly  with  the  Germans,  as  they  had  destroyed 
twenty-five  machines  as  against  fourteen  aeroplanes  brought 
down  by  the  enemy. 

The  statements  concerning  the  losses  of  airships  and  aero- 
planes published  by  the  various  armies  and  newspapers  in  most 
cases  were  disputed  for  their  accuracy.  The  Paris  "Temps'*  on 
February  5,  1916,  criticising  a  German  statement,  stated  as  the 
correct  figures  for  the  aeroplane  losses  of  the  various  combatants 
on  the  western  front  between  October  1,  1916,  and  January  81, 
1916,  the  following:  "Thirteen  English  and  seventeen  French 
aeroplanes  lost  on  the  side  of  the  Allies — eleven  German  aero- 
planes destroyed  on  the  English  front  and  twenty  on  the  French 
front.  Of  the  French  machines  lost,  four  were  overcome  in  aerial 
combats,  one  destroyed  by  artillery  fire,  three  were  forced  to 
descend  by  motor  troubles,  and  eight  disappeared  on  land-scout- 
ing missions.'' 

During  the  month  of  February,  1916,  patrol  service  was 
actively  maintained  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier;  a  large  number 
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of  attempts  at  bombing  were  made,  and  many  individual  combats 
took  place,  idth  the  losses,  so  far  as  tiie  French  and  Germans 
were  ooncamed,  about  evesdy  divided,  the  French  reporting  the 
destruction  of  nine  German  aeroplanes,  while  the  Germans 
claimed  to  have  destrasred  «ght  Frendi  and  four  British  ma- 
chines. For  tiiii  period  ibe  official  reports  of  the  British  claimed 
that  four  Geonan  machines  were  forced  to  the  ground,  but  it  was 
not  apparent  whether  they  had  been  actually  destroyed  or  merely 
forced  to  retire.  Jh  tiie  French  reports,  in  addition  to  the  nine 
German  aeroplanes  destroyed  as  noted,  it  was  stated  that  two 
additional  were  ''foiced  down.'' 

The  Anstrians  reported  tiie  destruction  of  three  Russian  aero- 
planes during  the  month.  The  British,  Prendi,  Italian,  and 
Austrian  r^x)rts  each  annooneed  a  loss  erf  one  aeroplane  in  their 
respective  services. 

The  Germans  claimed  regarding  their  losses  of  aeroplanes  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February,  1916,  that  none  were  lost  in  aerial 
battle  and  none  by  being  shot  tram  the  ground,  but  tiiat  six  were 
missing.  They  churned,  on  tiie  other  hand,  that  the  French  and 
British  had  lost  thirteen  in  aerial  battles,  five  by  being  shot  from 
the  earth,  and  three  by  forced  landing  within  German  lines,  or  a 
total  of  twenly-one.  The  Frendi  War  Office  disputed  this  claim, 
and  stated  that  in  February,  1916,  the  Frendi  brought  down  five 
German  aeroplanes,  which  tell  within  the  French  lines,  and  five 
others,  which  fell  within  the  German  lines,  and  that  during  this 
month  only  one  French  aeroplane  was  brought  down  in  aerial 
fighting. 

In  January  and  February,  1916,  the  German  air  s^rice  again 
began  its  activity  against  the  British  Isles,  and  not  only  Zep- 
pelins but  also  seaplanes  and  aeroplanes  crossed  the  Channel  and 
dropped  explosives  and  incendiary  bombs  on  English  towns  and 
villages,  mostly  on  the  east  coast.  The  Germans  claimed  that  in 
one  instance  a  Zeppelin  had  gone  as  far  as  Midlands  in  an  at- 
tempt at  some  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  England, 
and  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  campaign  would  be  carried 
on  with  greater  relentlessness  than  ever  and  more  attempt  at 
material  damage.     More  and  more  aeroplanes  of  the  German 
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service  were  beginning  to  cooperate  with  the  Zeppelins,  and  it 
was  clear  that  future  attacks  would  be  in  forces  with  aeroplanes 
to  protect  the  Zeppelins  from  attack  by  quick-flying  hostile  aero- 
planes. It  was  evident  from  the  activity  of  the  Germans  that  in 
all  departments  of  its  aerial  services  increases  were  being  made, 
and  increased  activity  was  to  be  manifested.  At  the  same  time 
the  Allies  were  showing  corresponding  activity  in  their  attempts 
to  destroy  the  air  cruisers  of  the  enemy. 

The  German  military  Zeppelin  L-Z-VV  was  brought  down  by  a 
French  incendiary  shell  from  a  75-millimeter  antiaircraft  gun  of 
the  motor-gun  section  of  Rteigny  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brabant- 
le-roi,  on  February  21, 1916.  This  airship  was  hit  by  an  explosive 
shell  which  ignited  the  gas  bag  and  caused  an  explosion  of  the 
bombs,  so  that  it  was  completely  wrecked  and  fell  in  flames.  The 
Lnl9,  belonging  to  the  German  navy,  previously  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm  in  the  North  Sea  on  January  31,  1916. 

One  of  the  developm^its  of  the  war  in  the  German  air  service 
was  the  long-range  aeroplane  possessing  a  considerable  cruising 
radius,  and  carrying  about  a  dozen  bombs  of  twenty  pounds 
weight  each.  A  number  of  these  in  February  and  March,  1916, 
were  in  flight  over  the  western  frontier,  and  appeared  over  Great 
Britain,  but  the  actual  number  of  bombs  dropped  was  not  large. 
On  February  20,  1916,  however,  four  large  German  aeroplanes 
in  squadron  formation  visited  the  east  and  southeast  coasts  of 
England,  and  two  of  these  machines  dropped  seventeen  high- 
explosive  bombs,  which  did  ''considerable  damage''  to  buildings, 
according  to  official  reports.  The  British  now  were  looking 
for  many  attempted  raids  in  force  where  the  Zeppelins  with 
heavy  loads  of  explosive  bombs  would  be  accompanied  by  large 
aeroplanes. 
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CHAPTER   JLVIII 

NEW     ENVIitONME.NTS  — I  N  T.E  R  JNECINE     WAS 

POLITICfi  —  TWO     PICTUJlBfi     OP 

BELGIUM 

THE  aecend  year  of  hostilities  opened  with  liie  nations  en- 
gaged settled  4own  to  a  virtual  recognition  of  war  as  a  nor- 
mal condition.  They  displayed  such  an  implacable  spirit  that 
any  lurking  hopes  of  an  early  peace  the  onlooking  world  may 
have  cherished  could  no  kmger  be  retained. 

A  new  national  environment  and  atmosphere  iiad  been  created. 
The  social  political,  and  industrial  fabrics  of  .the  warring  na- 
tions, after  trembling  under  the  blows  aimed  at  their  estaUidied 
order,  were  adjusted  to  the  time  of  stress,  in  «o  far  as  such  an 
overhauling  could  endure  when  not  only  national  suparstruc- 
tures  but  the  underpinning  of  their  foundations  were  assaulted. 
Reliance  was  placed  more  on  reserve  forces  to  prop  up  their  na- 
tional existence  rather  than  on  their  creative  currents  of  pro- 
ductiveness, and  wells  of  reserves,  unless  replenished,  were 
prone  to  run  dry  when  overdrawn  upon.  But  the  high  conmiand 
had  spoken.    There  must  be  no  cessation. 

"God  is  with  us!"  declared  the  kaiser  in  a  manifesto  to  his 
troops  on  August  1, 1915.  "In  lieroic  action  we  suffer  and  work 
without  wavering  until  peace  comes;  peace  which  offers  us  the 
necessary  military  and  political  economics  and  guarantees  for  a 
future  which  fulfills  the  conditions  for  the  unhindered  develop- 
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ment  of  our  producing  energy  at  home  and  on  the  high  seas.  The 
communities  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  science,  and 
technology  have  endeavored  to  soften  the  stress  of  war.  Appre- 
ciating the  necessity  of  measures  for  the  free  intercourse  of 
goods,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  brethren  in  the 
field,  the  population  at  home  has  strained  all  its  energies  in 
parrying  the  common  danger. .  Internal  strength  and  a  unani- 
mous national  will  guarantee  victory/' 

Hear  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  a  message  to  his  army  and  navy : 
"After  the  year's  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  our  country  the 
enemy  has  failed  to  crush  our  strength,  and,  trampling  under 
foot  all  the  accepted  rules  of  war,  is  dashing  to  pieces  his  regi- 
ments on  the  granite  rock  of  Russian  soldiery.  The  Lord  God, 
in  his  unfathomable  wisdom,  has  been  pleased  ofttimes  to  send 
upon  our  land  grave  trials,  and  every  time  our  country  has  come 
out  of  its  strife  with  fresh  strength  and  renewed  might." 

''Russia  and  her  allies,''  said  the  czar's  War  Minister,  M. 
Polivanoif,  "must  continue  the  war — should  it  last  for  several 
years — ^till  the  enemy  is  completely  crushed." 

Dispassionate  and  unbending,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Her- 
bert H.  Asquith,  in  a  message  to  the  United  States,  thus  voiced 
the  spirit  of  his  countrjrmen :  "Our  duty,  which  we  shall  fulfill,  is 
to  continue  to  the  end  in  the  course  which  we  have  chosen." 

Amid  these  and  like  pronounc^nents  from  spokesmen  for 
France  and  other  nations  engaged  in  the  war,  ushering  in  its 
first  anniversary,  a  voice  was  heard  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  that  of  Pope  Benedict  in  a  plea  for  peace :  "Blessed  be  he 
who  first  extends  the  olive  branch !" 

Political  truces  and  the  closing  of  ranks  on  all  domestic  issues, 
which  the  war  had  thrown  into  the  discard,  had  been  faithfully 
observed.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  constant  straining  at  the 
leashes  imposed  by  the  internal  armistices.  Sections  of  parties 
broke  away  from  the  consolidation  of  factions,  and  political 
antagonisms  became  as  pronounced  as  in  peace  times,  but  with 
the  important  difference  that  the  issues  raised  solely  related  to 
the  war  policies.  The  war,  in  effect,  created  its  own  politics  in 
the  countries  engaged  in  it. 
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The  British  Coalition  Cabinet  gave  a  prolonged  siege  of  un- 
compromising criticism  of  its  conduct  of  the  war,  both  in  the 
press  and  its  own  parliamentary  citadel,  and  there  were  symp- 
toms of  political  cabals  aiming  at  the  ousting  of  Premier  Asquith 
in  favor  of  Lloyd-George,  and  of  Lord  Kitchener  as  secretary  of 
war.  But  beyond  slight  changes  in  its  personnel,  such  as  tiie 
withdrawal  of  Winston  Churchill,  who  filled  a  sinecure,  and  of 
Sir  John  Simon  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  cabinet's  solidarity 
was  undisturbed. 

In  France  the  Viviani  Ministry,  largely  of  its  own  volition, 
yielded  to  the  attacks  of  parties  not  represented  in  it,  and  gave 
place  to  the  Briand  Cabinet,  which  included  all  factions. 

Austria-Hungary  suffered  cabinet  changes  which  did  not  so 
much  mdicate  political  changes — ^though  these  no  doubt  existed 
— as  the  inability  of  the  retiring  members  to  provide  the  needful 
sinews  of  war. 

In  Russia  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  premiership  and 
other  cabinet  offices,  after  the  Government  had  borne  with  a  dis- 
contented populace  and  an  angry  Duma,  which 'tried  to  express 
its  indignation  over  the  Russian  disasters  in  Poland  and  Galicia 
by  trying  to  revive  a  number  of  old  contentious  domestic  issues 
by  way  of  stirring  up  strife  with  the  Government. 

Only  in  Germany  and  Italy  did  there  seem  to  be  sustained  co- 
hesion of  government,  unmarked  by  any  political  crisis,  though 
in  Germany's  case  the  official  restraints  of  the  press  barred  the 
disclosure  of  any  rifts  in  the  lute  had  there  been  any.  But  Ger- 
many had  her  revolting  Socialists  who,  led  by  Dr.  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht,  relentlessly  harried  the  Government  from  the  Reichstag 
benches.  Only  through  this  isolated  group  of  ultra-radicals, 
divorced  from  the  main  social  democratic  body  by  the  war,  and 
through  their  irreconcilable  organ  "Vorwaerts,"  did  the  scat- 
tered and  meager  opponents  of  the  war  in  Germany  find  their 
voice.  Suspensions  for  demanding  peace  did  not  silence  ''Vor- 
waerts,"  nor  did  banishment  to  the  trenches  nor  party  ostracism 
curb  Liebknecht.  The  boldest  attack  on  the  Government  came 
from  "Vorwaerts,"  in  November,  1915,  when  it  called  upon  the 
authorities  to  state  definitely  for  what  Germany  was  fighting. 
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'Tor  twelve  months  we  have  been  listening  to  what  is  not 
true/'  it  declared.  ''Sorely  we  cannot  be  taken  amiss  if  we  ex- 
press a  desire  to  hear  once  what  is  tme  and  what  the  German 
Government  really  considers  as  its  object  in  this  war.  The  peo- 
ple, through  all  this  compkKi^  of  the  war,  never  get  to  know 
what  is  happening  or  of  what  we  are  striving  to  attain/'  An- 
other suspension  instantly  followed  this  outburst. 

Belgium  remained  the  pivot  for  any  peace  proposals  to  whidi 
the  allied  powers  would  even  consent  to  consider.  All  of  them 
signatory  to  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  that  comitry  de- 
cided, in  February,  1916,  to  renew  their  agreem^it  not  to  end 
hostilities  until  the  political  and  economic  independence  of  Bel- 
gium was  reestablished  and  the  nation  indemnified  for  the  dam- 
ages suffered  at  the  hands  of  Germany. 

Conditions  in  Belgium  exercised  the  pens  of  a  host  of  chroni- 
clers who  appeared  unable  to  write  of  things  as  they  saw  them 
without  revealing  bias  either  against  the  Germans  or  the  Bel- 
gians, therdi^  coloring  their  narratives  consciously  or  otherwise. 
No  Belgian  painted  a  picture  of  his  country  und»  German  rule 
that  was  not  Mack,  while  every  pro-German  account  described 
conditions  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bdgians  had  lit- 
tle cause  for  grievances. 

Summing  up  the  impressi<ms  to  be  obtained  of  Belgium  after 
eighteen  months'  subjugation,  as  seen  through  Garman  qres,  the 
picture  that  shaped  itself  in  its  larger  lines  was  as  follows: 

War's  horrors  had  almost  been  obliterated.  Any  traveler  on 
arriving  in  Belgium  who  expected  to  see  a  country  devastated  by 
war,  would  be  agreeably  surprised.  German  administration,  he 
would  find,  had  spared  no  effort  to  heal  the  wounds  caused  by 
the  war,  and  had  succeeded  not  only  in  reestablishing  the  course 
of  normal  life,  but  also  in  inspiring  the  admiration  of  the  Bel- 
gians for  its  work.  The  task  of  the  conquerors,  he  would  be  told, 
had  been  to  set  up  a  vast  organization  among  an  agitated  and 
distrustful  populace  prejudiced  against  foreign  rule,  and  this 
task  had  been  brilliantly  accomplished. 

The  German  attitude  to  the  Belgians,  according  to  one  German 
observer,  was  thus  expressed  by  General  von  Bissing,  the  gov- 
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emor  general :  "We  do  not  expect  the  Belgians  to  love  us.  We 
simply  want  them  to  respect  us.  We  wish  and  hope  tiiat  the 
measures  adopted  this  year,  1916,  by  the  German  administra- 
tion will  prove  useful  and  profitable  to  both  the  people  and  the 
country.  We  do  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  future,  but 
we  firmly  hope  that  many  things  will  remain  of  all  we  have  or- 
ganized here  during  the  war.'' 

The  same  observer  described  General  von  Bissing's  efforts  to 
feed  the  Belgians  in  the  autumn  of  1915 : 

"The  governor  general  felt  it  his  duty  to  see  that  the  new 
harvest  should  exclusively  benefit  the  Belgian  population.  A 
thorough  investigation  was  accordingly  made  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  wheat  produced  in  Belgium  during  1915.  The 
Belgian  population  accepted  this  measure  with  gratitude.  Every 
farmer  received  the  necessary  amount  for  h(»ne  consumption,  to- 
gether with  that  which  he  was  entitled  to  sell.  Prices  were  fixed 
by  the  governor.  It  is  significant  that  despite  the  war  the  1915 
crop  was  better  than  usual.  This  is  exclusively  due  to  the  Ger- 
man administration,  since  no  efforts  were  spared  to  secure  such 
a  result.  I  had  occasion  personally  to  assure  myself  that  the 
fields  had  been  cultivated  up  to  tiie  lines  of  the  first  trenches.'' 

Under  such  conditions  this  narrator  said,  the  American  Re- 
lief Committee,  which  imported  from  the  United  States  wheat 
and  flour  subject  to  the  governor  general's  undertaking  not  to 
transship  any  of  either  into  Germany,  only  imported  one-third 
of  the  wheat  necessary  for  local  consumption. 

A  similar  attractive  picture  was  presented  by  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  a  former  mayor  of  New  York,  and  now  a  professor  at 
Princeton  University,  New  Jersey.  After  a  tour  through  Bel- 
gium, aided  by  special  facilities  provided  by  the  German  authori- 
ties, Mr.  McClellan  concluded  that  the  Germans  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  conciliate  the  Belgians  and  to  administer  tiie  country 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

'TSverywhere  we  went,"  he  wrote  in  October,  1915,  "the  land 
was  well  cultivated,  every  inch  of  soil  seemed  to  be  employed, 
and  there  was  certainly  neither  waste  land  nor  were  tiiere  crops 
rotting  in  the  fields.   There  were  more  men  of  military  age  work- 
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ing  on  the  f anus  than  we  had  Men  in  Gennany,  Switaeriand  and 
P/auce. 

'^Actually  lew  tlum  oae  per  cent  of  B^gian  factory  propertsr 
has  been  destroyed  during  the  war.  TbMk  wort:  has  not  been  re- 
sumed in  the  f  actoriea  throughout  tiie  eovntiy^  i%  I  an  told,  doe 
to  the  unwillftignesa  of  tiie  proiHieten  to  ge»  hofli«  and  reaume 
operations.  There  is  demand  in  Geraiaay  for  praeticafly  every- 
thing that  Belgiura  ean  iHtiduee;  in  fact,  were  ttie  Belgian  fac- 
tories to  resume,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  woidd  soon 
be  running  at  fuB  time^ 

IncidentaDy  this  question  of  Ihe  revival  of  Belgian  mduatrka 
became  a  subject  of  acrimonious  controversy  between  the  Ger- 
man and  British  Govemmenta  In  correspondoiee  with  the  Bd- 
gian  Minister  in  London,  Sir  Edward  Grey»  the  British  Foreign 
Minister,  charged  that  plans  proposed  for  the  rehabilitatkm  of 
Belgium^s  industries  had  failed  because  Germany  had  disregard- 
ed Great  Britain^s  request  that  rite  guarantee  that  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods  s^it  into  Belgium  should  not  be  sdaed 
by  the  German  authorities  there.  The  German  Government; 
through  press  channels,  denied  that  this  was  the  case,  but  rather 
had  first  to  subject  the  British*  proposals  to  investigation  before 
assenting  to  than.  Great  Britain,  it  said,  made  conditions  which 
seemed  harmless  but  were  recognized  as  'iiaving  the  character 
of  duplicity.'^   The  plans  apparently  did  not  mature. 

Mr.  McClellan's  panegyric  of  German  rule  in  Belgium,  intend- 
ing to  show  that  the  country  was  rimig  phoiixlike  from  her 
ashes,  produced  a  flood  of  hostile  ccmment,  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  which  were  Hhb  criticisms  of  James  G.  Whiteley,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Central  C<Rnnritbee  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
Fund. 

"In  denying  the  "beneficence^'  of  German  rule  in  Belgium,  Mr. 
Whiteley  said: 

"Belgium  is  being  used  as  a  milch  cow  for  Germany.  Under 
such  conditions  business  in  Belgium  is  at  a  standstill.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  nor 
can  they  give  employment  to  Belgian  workmen.  The  Belgians 
under  German  rule  are  in  even  worse  plight  than  th^  were  a 
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year  ago.  Germany  is  running  Belgium  for  military  purposes 
and  for  revenue  only.  She  stifled  all  Belgian  trade  and  com- 
merce. She  is  collecting  from  impoverished  Belgians  a  war  tax 
of  480,000,000  francs  (about  $96,000,000)  a  year,  besides  occa- 
sional extras — and  after  that,  she  leaves  the  Belgians  to  starva- 
tion/' 

A  similar  picture  of  conditions  in  Belgium  during  the  winter 
of  1915-16  was  drawn  by  S.  S.  McClure,  whose  description  was 
accepted  with  more  credence  from  the  fact  that  his  views  on  the 
war  leaned  toward  the  German  standpoint.  Of  the  1,500,000 
industrial  workers  in  Belgium  he  found  that  one-half  were  work- 
less  and  wageless.  Of  Belgians  engaged  in  agricultural  labor  a 
large  percentage  were  idle  because  the  export  of  bulbs  and 
flowers  had  ceased.  One-fifth  of  the  population  of  Brussels  were 
fed  by  the  soup  kitchens.  The  shopkeepers,  who  had  been  living 
on  their  capital  through  the  sale  of  their  stocks,  faced  empty 
shelves.  The  $96,000,000  a  year  exacted  by  the  Germans  in  war 
contributions,  translated  into  commodities  on  which  the  money 
collected  was  spent,  meant  that  much  less  for  the  Belgians.  The 
people  lived  on  what  was  supplied  to  tiiem  through  the  bounty  of 
other  nations — ^the  United  States,  Spain,  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  But  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  con- 
tributions came  from  Great  Britain — ^a  fact  heretofore  little 
mentioned.  The  British  Government  had  been  advancing 
£500,000  ($2,500,000)  a  month  to  the  exiled  Belgian  (Jovem- 
ment,  and  the  money  was  spent  on  relief.  To  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  belonged  the  chief  credit  for  rescuing  the  Belgians 
from  actual  starvation.  Handsome  though  the  beneficence  of 
the  United  States  had  been,  its  gifts  became  negligible  when  con- 
trasted with  those  made  by  Great  Britain.  A  striking  coinci- 
dence was  that  the  tribute  the  Grermans  exacted  from  Belgium 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  occupation  about  equaled  the 
contributions  made  to  succor  the  Belgian  people.  The  impover- 
ishment of  the  latter  was  such  that  (rermany,  her  critics  said, 
would  be  unable  to  exact  from  Belgium  the  $96,000,000  in  goods 
annually  without  the  substantial  help  of  the  foreign  supplies. 
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CHAPTER    LIX 

CARDINAL      MERCIER'S      INDICTMENTS      AGAINST 
GERMAN     RULE     IN     BELGIUM— THE     EXE- 
CUTION    OF     MISS     CAVELL 

THE  internal  administration  of  General  von  Bissing  in  Bel- 
gium found  an  unsparing  and  ceaseless  adversary  in  Cardinal 
Merder,  Archbishop  of  Malines.  This  Catholic  dignitary 
emerged  out  of  the  wreck  of  Belgium  as  a  stormy  petrel  and  was 
in  constant  epistolary  conflict  with  the  German  Governor  Gen- 
eral, who  met  the  same  difficulty  in  restraining  his  utterances  as 
Russia  did  in  tr3ring  to  suppress  the  pen  of  the  late  Count  Tol- 
stoy. The  free  and  uncompromising  attacks  and  accusations  of 
Cardinal  Mercier  were  borne  with,  and  were  only  met  by  pro- 
tests, to  which  the  cardinal  showed  small  respect 

In  the  period  under  review,  the  alleged  violations  of  the  Hague 
Convention  by  the  German  military  and  civil  authorities  in  Bel- 
gium formed  the  subject  of  specified  charges  made  by  Cardinal 
Mercier  and  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Bel- 
gium, who  submitted  them  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  support  of  a  plea  they  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  commission  to  investigate  all  reports  circu- 
lated in  and  out  of  Belgium  regarding  the  methods  of  German 
rule.  The  charges  covered  the  administrations  of  Generals  von 
der  Goltz  and  von  Bissing  from  the  invasion  of  Belgium  in 
August,  1914,  to  the  beginning  of  1916.  Substantiated  by  un- 
questionable records,  as  Cardinal  Mercier  termed  the  evidence 
he  had  accumulated,  this  ecclesiastical  indictment  of  German 
rule  embraced  the  cowing  of  Belgians  to  make  war  on  tiieir 
own  country,  infliction  of  collective  punishment  against  com- 
munities for  alleged  offenses  by  individuals,  levying  of  huge 
taxes,  confiscation  of  Red  Cross  property,  execution  of  priests 
and  maltreatment  of  nuns  by  troops. 

Most  of  these  accusations  related  to  the  earlier  period  of  Ger- 
man occupation  and  have  already  been  made  familiar  by  histori- 
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cal  records.  The  more  recent  set  forth  the  Belgians'  aversion  to 
the  German  enforcement  of  labor  on  military  works,  one  of  the 
sorest  of  the  many  humiliations  the  Belgians  had  to  bear.  Car- 
dinal Mercier  charged  that  the  German  ordinances  requiring  Bel- 
gians to  work  on  military  undertakings  aimed  against  Belgium's 
allies  contravened  The  Hague  Convention,  Article  52  of  which 
relating  to  compulsory  labor  for  the  enemy,  held  that  requisi- 
tions in  kind  and  service  could  only  be  claimed  from  conquered 
communities  if  they  did  not  oblige  the  population  to  'i;ake  part 
in  the  operations  of  war  against  the  nation/'  The  cardinal  also 
quoted  a  final  note  to  Article  23,  proposed  at  the  second  Hague 
conference  in  1907  by  the  German  delegation,  and  reading:  ''A 
belligerent  is  forbidden  to  force  the  subjects  of  an  enemy  coun- 
try to  take  part  in  operations  against  their  country/' 

Among  the  various  decrees  cited  in  the  Mercier  document  was 
a  notice  placarded  in  Menin  in  July-August,  1915 :  'Trom  to-day 
the  town  will  no  longer  afford  aid  of  any  description,  including 
assistance  to  their  families,  wives  and  children,  to  any  opera- 
tives except  those  who  work  regtUarly  at  military  work  and 
other  tasks  assigned  to  them.  All  other  operatives  and  their 
families  can  henceforward  be  helped  in  no  fashion  whatever." 

In  the  area  of  military  operations  contempt  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention, the  cardinal  charged,  had  been  pushed  to  the  extreme. 
On  October  12,  1915,  the  official  bulletin  of  orders  for  the  dis- 
trict under  military  operations  published  an  order  containing 
this  passage : 

'Whoever,  without  reason,  refuses  to  undertake  or  to  continue 
work  suitable  to  his  occupation,  and  in  the  execution  of  which 
the  military  administration  is  interested,  such  work  being  or- 
dered by  one  or  more  of  the  military  conmianders,  will  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year.  He  may  also  be  trans- 
ported to  Germany.  Invoking  Belgian  laws  or  even  international 
conventions  to  the  contrary  can  in  no  ca^e  justify  the  refusal  to 
work.  On  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  work  exacted  the 
military  commandant  has  the  sole  right  of  framing  a  dedsionJ^ 

Any  person  or  association  of  persons  who  induced  another  to 
refuse  to  work  were  subject  to  heavy  punishment,  and  even  com- 
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munes,  wherem  military  work  was  refused  l^  individual  mai, 
were  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  coercive  police  measures. 

^The  injustice  and  arbitrariness  of  this  decree  exceed  all  that 
could  be  imagined/'  commented  the  Mercier  document,  '^forced 
labor,  collective  penalties,  arbitrary  punishment,  all  is  there.  It 
is  slavery,  neither  more  nor  less." 

An  event  which  brought  German  rale  in  Belgium  more  than 
ever  before  the  worid's  attention  was  tiie  hasty  execution  of  an 
English  gentlewoman,  Edith  Gavell,  on  October  12,  1915,  after 
a  secret  trial  by  a  German  courtHtnartial  on  the  charge  of  aiding 
English,  French,  and  Belgian  soldiers  to  escape  f  rcxn  Bdgium. 
Miss  Cavell  was  the  head  of  a  nursing  institution  in  Brussels, 
and  when  the  war  came  to  the  Belgian  capital,  indiscriminatdy 
tended  the  wounds  of  all  the  combatants,  Germans  included.  As 
a  prominent  ministrant  of  the  sick  and  wounded  she  was 
brou^t  in  touch  with  fugitive  English,  French,  and  Belgian 
soldiers,  who,  after  fitting  round  Namur  and  Mons,  hid  about 
the  country  and  in  Brussels,  trying  to  avoid  capture  or  a  worse 
fate.  A  number  besought  Miss  Cavell's  aid  to  get  out  of  tiie  por- 
tion of  Belgium  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  order  to  rejoin  their 
regiments.  She  acknowledged  having  helped  them  to  leave  Bel- 
gium. The  German  authorities  charged  that  she  had  assisted 
130  soldiers  to  do  so.  Suspecting  her,  they  set  a  watch  upon  her 
movements;  a  spy,  it  was  said,  had  appealed  to  her  as  a  fugitive, 
and  then  betrayed  her.  Her  arrest  followed  on  August  5,  1915, 
and  she  was  placed  in  close,  solitary  confinement  in  the  military 
prison  of  St.  Gilles.  Miss  Cavell  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  she  had  tak^i  pity  on  some  of  the  fugitives,  and  knew 
that  in  assisting  them  to  escape  she  had  committed  a  military 
offense;  but  she  did  not  expect  more  than  a  term  of  solitary 
imprisonment. 

Brand  Whitiock,  the  American  Minister  in  Brussels,  who  rep- 
resented British  interests  there  during  the  war,  interposed  on 
Miss  Cavell's  behalf  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  fair  trial  for  her. 
He  wanted  M.  de  Leval,  counselor  at  the  American  Legation,  to 
take  charge  of  her  defense,  but  the  civil  governor  of  Belgium, 
Baron  von  der  Lancken,  refused  not  only  to  permit  M.  de  Leval 
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to  defend  her,  but  forbade  him  to  see  her.  The  German  gov- 
emor  had  selected  counsd  of  his  own  dioiee  to  d^md  her.  He 
told  Mr.  Whitlock  that  Miss  Cavell  had  admitted  ooneealin? 
French  and  English  soldiers  in  her  house,  as  well  as  Belgians  of 
military  age,  all  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  front,  that  she 
had  famished  these  s<rfdiers  with  money  necfessary  for  their 
journQT  to  France  and  provided  Uiem  with  guides  to  facilitate 
thdr  departure  from  Belgium,  enabling  them  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier secretly. 

Miss  Cavell  was  one  of  thirty-five  prisoners,  all  ranilarly 
charged,  who  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial  on 
October  7,  1915.  After  the  evidence  had  been  heard,  the  mili- 
tary public  prosecutor  asked  the  court  to  pass  a  death  sentence 
on  Miss  Cavell  and  on  eight  of  the  other  prisoners.  The  court 
did  not  seem  to  agree  and  judgment  was  postponed.  The  British 
placed  a  sinister  construction  on  subsequent  events.  The  trial 
ended  ttie  next  day,  Friday,  October  8,  1915.  On  the  following 
Monday  ttie  American  legation^  which  had  been  ceaseless  in  its 
activities  on  Miss  CavelFs  behalf,  was  told  that  sentence  was  to 
be  passed  the  next  (Tuesday)  morning.  But  the  legation 
learned  on  Mcmday  evening  from  another  source  that  salience  of 
death  had  been  i^ronounced  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  and 
that  Miss  Cavell  would  be  diot  at  two  o'clo<^  the  following 
morning. 

By  misleading^  tlie  American  legation  an  attempt  was  seen 
to  fiiwart  any  outside  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  execstion  of 
the  sentence  for  appeal  to  Vke  kaiser,  the  final  arbiter,  who  had 
no  cognizance  of  ^e  affair  until  after  the  execution.  T^ere  was 
only  six  hours  left  in  which  to  attempt  to  save  the  English  nurse. 
Mr.  Whitlock,  who  was  ill,  sent  an  entreating  note  to  the  civil 
governor  asking  him  to  save  Miss  CaveVs  life,  and  the  Spanidi 
Minister,  with  Hugh  Gibcnn,  the  first  secretary  of  the  American 
legation,  appealed  to  him  in  person.  Tlimr  pleas  were  of  no 
avail.  ^'Our  failure  has  been  felt  by  i»  as  a  very  severe  blow,'' 
Mr.  Whitlock  wrote  later. 

Little  became  known  of  tiie  manner  in  which  Miss  Cavell  was 
executed.    It  was  reported  that  she  fainted  on  the  way  to  her 
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death,  that  she  was  fired  on  by  a  squad  of  twelve  men,  who 
aimed  low,  and  that  only  one  bullet  struck  her,  without  killing 
her.  The  officer  of  the  firing  party  then  shot  her,  it  was  said, 
through  the  head. 

The  British  saw  in  the  successful  attempt  to  keep  the  convic- 
tion and  execution  secret  a  fear  on  the  part  of  her  accusers  that 
a  plea  for  mercy  might  prevail  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  world's 
press  generally,  outside  the  countries  affiliated  with  the  Teutonic 
cause,  condemned  the  execution  as  needless  savagery.  The  Ger- 
man view  was  indicated  in  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  the  world 
should  be  interested  in  the  case.  ''When  thousands  of  innocent 
people  have  died  in  the  war,''  remarked  Baron  von  Bissing, 
''why  should  anyone  become  hysterical  over  the  deatii  of  one 
guilty  woman?" 

The  feeling  aroused  in  England  over  a  deed  which  was  de- 
nounced as  murder  on  a  military  technicality  reflected  itself  in  a 
quickening  of  recruiting,  and,  according  to  Frederick  Palm^, 
became  echoed  in  a  new  battle  cry  of  the  British  troops  in  Flan- 
ders when  cheering — "For  Miss  Cavell!"  A  memorial  service 
was  held  for  her  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  The  suscep- 
tible French  were  no  less  deeply  moved  by  her  fate. 

The  Germans  defended  their  action  on  the  ground  Uiat  it  was 
necessary  to  awe  the  Belgians  into  subjection.  "Punishment  in 
a  case  of  this  nature,"  said  Baron  von  Bissing  to  an  American 
correspondent,  "is  meted  out  to  deter  others  from  committing  the 
same  offense.  We  have  only  recently  uncovered  a  big  spy  sys- 
tem in  Belgium.  Important  military  matters  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  enemy  for  some  time.  This  Cavell  woman  was 
aware  of  these  activities — ^had  guilty  knowledge  of  much  of  their 
work.  Her  death  was  deplorable,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
occasion  such  hysteria  in  America." 

The  English  press  contrasted  the  case  of  Miss  Cavell,  who  was 
not  tried  for  espionage,  but  merely  with  assisting  fugitive  sol- 
diers to  escape — ^with  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  English 
courts  to  Mrs.  Louise  Herbert,  a  self-confessed  German  spy. 
Miss  Cavell  was  put  to  death;  Mrs.  Herbert  escaped  with  a 
prison  term  of  six  months.  Miss  Cavell  defended  the  aid  she  ex- 
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tended  to  them  as  an  act  of  mercy  because  she  felt  she  was  help- 
ing to  save  their  hves. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  American  Minister,  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  to  the  State  Department,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  convicted  as  a  spy. 

'*The  fact  that  she  had  nursed  numbers  of  German  wounded 
soldiers,''  Mr.  Whitlock  commented,  ''might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  complete  reason  in  itself  for  treating  her  with  leniency. 
The  attitude  of  the  German  authorities  is,  if  possible,  rendered 
worse  by  the  discreditable  efforts  successfully  made  by  the  Ger- 
man civil  adminifitration  of  Brussels  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
sentence  had  been  passed  and  would  be  carried  out  immediately. 
These  efforts  .  .  .  show  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  Ger- 
man authorities  were  well  aware  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  was  not  warranted  by  any  consideration." 

British  conunent  on  the  affair  might  be  summed  up  in  a  de- 
nimciation  by  the  London  "Chronicle"  in  reviewing  Mr.  Whit- 
lock's  report:  **Only  less  amazing  than  tiie  futile  cruelty  of  the 
thing  is  the  series  of  lies  and  subterfuges  whereby  it  was  sought 
to  trick  the  American  legation  and  to  insure  that  Miss  Cavell 
should  be  dead  before  they  could  ihially  protest  The  sense  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  can  be  left  to  judge  between  this  help- 
less woman  and  her  murderers." 

Later  it  was  reported  that  the  kaiser  had  informed  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain  that  other  persons  sentenced  with  Miss  Cavell 
for  the  same  offense  had  been  pardoned.  Among  these  were  the 
Countess  Jeanne  de  Belleville,  for  whom  King  Alf onso  personally 
intervened,  and  Princess  Marie  de  Croy,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
great  mediatized  families  of  Europe  whose  German  relatives 
were  able  to  exert  considerable  pressure  from  within  the  em- 
pire. These  cases  were  carried  to  Berlin,  while  Miss  Cavdl's 
was  passed  on  in  Brussels.  Her  nationality  appeared  to  have 
decided  her  fate. 
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CHAPTER    LX 

EVADING     ARMY     SERVICE     IN     GREAT     BRITAIN- 
WANING     RESPONSE     TO     CALLS — CON- 
SCRIPTION    FOR     SINGLE     MEN 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  internal  troubles  became  centered  round 
the  sore  question  of  compulsory  military  service  as  the  war's 
second  year  advanced.  It  caused  a  social  and  political  cleavage 
and  recurrent  crisis,  extending  for  several  months,  until  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  young  unmarried  men  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
army  forced  a  change  of  policy.  Thereupon,  in  conformity  with 
the  customary  British  way  of  facing  an  inevitable  situation, 
there  was  an  instant  coalition  of  conflicting  factions.  The  de- 
parture from  tradition  determined  on  in  the  passage  of  tiie 
Military  Service  Act  practically  enforced  the  enlistment  of  some 
600,000  men,  subject  to  certain  exemptions.  Their  shirking  of 
the  call  to  succor  their  pressed  compatriots  on  the  various  battle 
fronts  had  continued  despite  the  persuasive  pleas  of  elaborate 
advertising  schemes,  recruiting  marches  and  meetings,  military 
displays,  public  lectures,  and  private  canvasses. 

The  success  of  this  propaganda  had  earlier  been  great  and 
seemingly  overwhelming,  but  as  the  war  developed  the  require- 
ments became  far  greater  than  the  response.  A  deep-rooted  dis- 
like to  the  adoption  of  conscription,  or  any  resort  to  methods  of 
compulsory  enlistment  that  savored  of  a  revival  of  the  old  device 
of  the  press  gang,  produced  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  had  caused 
too  great  a  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Lord  Derby's  plan  of  volun- 
tary enlistment.  By  far  the  greater  response  had  come  from 
young  married  men ;  but  those  the  army  really  sought,  able-bodied 
single  men,  failed  to  appear  in  anything  like  adequate  numbers. 
The  burden  of  military  service  was  thus  falling  unfairly  upon  the 
young  married  men.  While  recognizing  and  relying  on  ihem  as  a 
reserve  to  be  called  upon  when  required,  the  Government  decided 
that  the  single  men  must  first  be  requisitioned,  and  if  sufficient 
did  not  voluntarily  present  themselves  to  relieve  the  benedicts 
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fnmr  taking^their  place,  tiiey  would  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Thence 
followed  the  most  radical  departure  from  fundamental  English 
conceptions  of  individual  liberty  since  the  days  of  Oliver  Crora- 
welL. 

T&e  war  was  consuming  m^i.  By  the  autumn,  of  1915  liie 
unfilled  gaps'  in  alt  Fanksr  due  to  an  insuffiirieixoy  ot  recruits  satis- 
fied the  auttioritiffi  that  the  voluntary  system  was  exhausting 
itself.  Theve WW  m  wwkLy  wastage  of  at  least  30,000'  m^n.  Tha 
Dardanelles  fay  liie  autumn  alone  had  exacted  a  total'  of  200^000 
men,  either  killed;  wounded,  missing,  or  invalided;  while  in 
Flanders,  from  one  cause  or  another,  infantry  battalions  were 
suffering  a  shrinkage  of  15  pw  cent  monthly. 

In  September,  191fi,  renewed  efforts  were*  made  to  induce 
further  voluntary  recruiting.  The  cooperation  of  the  labor 
unioBffwas^  invoked  by^Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Eiteh^ier,  the  latter 
of  whom  told  the  labor  leaders  that  if  he  could  have  seventy 
divisionB>  about  1,500,000  men,  in  the  field  between  then  and  liie 
spring  of  1916,  he  would  guarantee  victory.  The  labor  chiefs 
pledged  their  aid,  and  a  new^  campaign  was  organized,  embrac- 
ing meetings  of  woikers  tiisougbout  the  country;  ihe  circulation 
of  additional  recruiting  litersd»re,  and  deputations  to  trades 
councils  and  o&er  influential  labor  organizationB  to  explain  the 
country's  needs  and  enlist  liieir  cooperatiom  in  meeting  them.  A 
national  recruiting  rally  in  October,  1915^  held  ttiroughout  the 
country,  with  marching  of  troops  and  speoiai  meetings  every- 
whare,  formed  one  successful  demonstration  of  Uiese  final  efforts 
to  save  the  voluntarjr  sjrstem  from^  being-  ousted  for  continental 
methoite  of  drafbing-an  army.  But  the  indications  were  abundant 
that  spasmodic  efforts  would  not  jrield  the  influx  of  men  required. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  now  came  Dorward*  and  sdiouidered  the 
burden  of  directing  the  recruiting  for  the  army  at  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's request  "I  feel  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  receiver  who 
is  put  in  to  wind  up  a  bankrupt  concern,^'  he  told  a  meeting  in 
Lancai^ire ;  ''but  I  hope  to  be-able  to  do  it  with  such  satiirfaction 
as  will  enable  the  creditors  to  receive  their  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound."  Lord  Derby  set  about  achieving  this  object  by  making 
radical  changes  in  the  recruiting  organization.     A  wholesale 
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canvass  of  all  enlisted  men  of  military  age,  based  upon  the 
national  register,  which  had  been  taken  in  August,  1915,  was 
instituted. 

Under  the  new  system  civilians  who  volunteered  were  classi- 
fied in  forty-six  different  groups  —  twenty-three  for  single 
men  and  twenty-three  for  married  men — according  to  age. 
Single  men  would  be  called  for  service  in  the  order  of  their 
groups,  men  in  their  twenties,  before  those  in  their  thirties,  and 
all  single  men  before  the  married  men.  But  either  or  both  classes 
could  enlist  at  once  if  they  so  desired.  Having  come  forward 
and  attested  their  availability  as  army  recruits,  the  men  so 
grouped  returned  to  their  occupations,  holding  themselves  in 
readiness  to  join  the  colors  when  called  upon.  Among  those  sent 
back  to  their  trades  were  many  ''starred"  men,  so  designated 
because  employed  in  munition  plants,  and  others  deemed  to  be 
indispensable  in  their  particular  employments  elsewhere.  Lord 
Derby,  however,  did  not  guarantee  permanent  exemption  from 
field  service  even  for  the  starred  men.  In  indicating  that  the 
war's  exigencies  might  require  their  liberation  from  their  em- 
ployments, he  appeared  to  have  in  mind  a  further  extension  of 
female  labor  in  the  munition  plants;  so  that,  as  a  last  resort, 
the  women  remained  as  a  reserve  to  produce  munitions  if  the 
war's  developments  emptied  the  factories  of  male  labor. 

The  Derby  canvass  was  inaugurated  to  last  six  weeks,  from 
October  25  to  December  4,  1915.  Its  slogan  was  ''single  men 
first."  As  the  canvass  progressed  the  old  doubt  arose,  not  so 
much  regarding  the  success  of  the  scheme  generally,  but  as  to 
whether  the  slogan  would  yield  sufficient  response  from  the  men 
it  designated.  In  fact  the  canvass  began  to  reveal  again  that  the 
Barkis  who  was  wiUing  was  the  benedict,  not  the  bachelor. 
Every  available  social  and  political  machinery  and  influence  was 
set  in  motion  to  induce  the  unwedded  "slackers"  to  attest  their 
availability  for  enlistment.  The  campaign  was  boomed  by  the 
press,  and  multitudes  of  canvassers  of  all  grades  and  conditions 
worked  together  with  a  rare  unanimity.  Nevertheless,  though 
all  classes  attested,  and  many  business  firms  surrendered  their 
staffs  en  bloc,  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  spread  throughout 
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the  country  did  not  sweep  every  eligible  man  into  the  new  volun- 
teer COl^S. 

The  boom  sudden^  ended ;  the  voluntary  system  of  raising  re- 
enf(»xemaits  was  dearly  m  extremia.  The  countrsr's  finger  of 
reproach  was  pointed  at  the  shirking  and  elusive  single  men,  and 
the  Government's  attitude  to  tiiem  became  threatening.  To  give 
them  a  final  chance  tiie  canvass  was  extended  to  December  13, 
1915.  A  prcnnise  made  to  married  men  was  renewed  by  Lord 
Derby  in  a  letter  to  ike  prime  minister,  wherein  the  position  was 
restated  to  dispose  of  uncertainty  and  brought  a  confirmation 
from  Mr.  Asquith  of  the  Government's  intentions.  The  under- 
standing a»  set  forth  by^  Lord  Derby  was : 

''Married  men  are  not  ta  be  called  up  until  young  unmarried 
men  have  been.  If  these  young  men  do  not  come  forward  vol- 
untarily, you  will  either  release  the  married  men  from  their 
pledge  or  introduce  a  bill  into  Parliammt  to  compel  the  young 
men  to  serve,  which,  if  passed^  would  mean  that  the  married  men 
woald  be  held  to  their  enlistment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Parlia- 
ment did  not  pass  such  a  bill,  the  maxried  men  would  be  auto- 
matically released  from  their  oigagement  to  serve. 

'^By  tile  expressfon  'yom^  men  coming  forward  to  serve'  I 
think  it  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  vast  majority  of  young 
men  not  engaged  is  mundtions  w<»rk  or  work  necessary  for  the 
country  should  off»  Ihemsehres  for  service,  and  men  indispensa- 
ble for  dvil  empkqnneHt  and  men  who  have  personal  reasons 
which  are  considered  satisfactory  to  the  local  tribunals  for  relega- 
tion to  a  later  class,  can  have  their  claims  examined  for  such 
relegation. 

''If,  after  all  these  claims  have  been  investigated  and  all  the 
exemptions  made  mentioned  above,  there  r^nains  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men  not  engaged  in  these  pursuits  who  could 
perfectly  be  spared  for  military  service,  they  should  be  ccMtnpelled 
to  serve.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  should  prove  to  be, 
as  I  hope  it  will,  a  really  negligible  minonty,  ihere  would  be  no 
question  of  legislation.'' 

Here  the  issue  was  drawn  between  the  unenlisted  single  men 
and  the  Government*    It  was  not  theirs  even  to  say  that  in  their 
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employment  they  were  indispensable  to  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  should  therefore  be  exempt  from  army  service. 
Lord  Derby  laid  down  the  cardinal  principle  tiiat  it  was  the  state's 
privilege,  not  the  man's  nor  yet  his  employer's,  to  say  whether 
he  was  indispensable  or  not  in  his  particular  work.  The  man's 
duty  was  first  to  attest,  and  then  submit,  his  claim  for  exemption 
from  military  service  to  the  local  tribunals. 

An  eleventh-hour  response  came,  unexpected  in  its  volume  and 
yet  insufficient.  In  the  final  four  days  of  the  canvass  the  recruit- 
ing officers  all  over  the  country  were  suddenly  swamped  by  thou- 
sands of  men  presenting  themselves  to  attest.  These  four  days — 
from  December  10  to  December  13,  1915 — ^produced  attestations 
from  1,070,487  men.  The  completed  figures  were  not  immedi- 
ately revealed  to  the  public;  but  there  were  speedy  indications 
that  the  canvass  had  not  realized  the  none  too  rosy  hopes  of  ihe 
sticklers  for  the  voluntary  system.  Symptoms  arose  of  a  struggle 
in  the  cabinet  on  the  conscription  issue.  The  patent  fact  that  the 
question  of  compulsion  had  reached  an  acute  stage  in  the  cabinef  s 
deliberations  bore  that  significance  to  the  country.  The  official 
figures  duly  showed  that  of  5,011,441  unvolunteered  men  remain- 
ing on  the  national  register  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty,  only  2,829,263  had  attested,  of  which  1,150,000  were  single 
men.  This  number  of  2,829,263  was  subjected  to  considerable 
analysis  and  deductions  for  ''starred"  and  unfit  men,  with  the 
net  result  showing  that  the  canvass  had  jrielded  only  831,062  men 
actually  available,  of  whom  343,386  were  single  men  and  387,676 
were  married.  The  net  number  of  men  unaccounted  for  nmn- 
bered  1,338,424,  of  whom  657,160  were  single  and  687,264  were 
married.  The  Government  abided  by  its  pledge  to  the  married 
men  that  they  would  not  be  held  to  their  attestation  unless  and 
until  the  services  of  the  unvolunteered  single  men  had  been  ob- 
tained by  "other  means,"  the  existing  voluntary  system  having 
failed  to  bring  them  to  the  colors. 

The  Military  Service  Bill  was  presented  to  Parliament  on 
January  4,  1916,  by  the  premier,  and  signalized  the  defeat  or 
surrender  of  those  members  of  the  cabinet  who  had  fought  tooth 
and  nail  against  conscription.    The  bill  excluded  Ireland  from  its 
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provisions,  and  affected  all  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  single 
men,  or  widowers  without  children  dependent  on  them,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty.  On  August  15,  1915,  they  were 
offered  the  choice  of  voluntarily  joining  the  Derby  groups  within 
five  weeks  after  the  bill's  passage,  when,  unless  they  had  been 
exempted,  they  would  be  deemed  to  have  enlisted  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Asquith  explained  ttiat  he  was  himself  opposed 
to  general  compulsion,  and  did  not  think  that  any  case  had  been 
made  out  for  its  adoption.  The  bill  was  not  expressive  of  any 
new  military  policy  adopted  by  the  cabinet,  but  was  confined  to  a 
specific  object — ^the  redemption  of  the  Government's  pledge  to  the 
married  men,  made  at  a  time,  November,  1915,  when,  the  premier 
said,  overwhebning  evidence  had  been  submitted  to  him  that  if 
the  pledge  was  not  given  there  was  serious  danger  of  the  whole 
recruiting  campaign  breaking  down.  An  unbending  voluntarist. 
Sir  John  Simon,  Home  Secretary,  had  quitted  the  cabinet  on  the 
conscription  issue,  and  as  a  private  member  denounced  the  meas- 
ure in  Parliament.  But  the  country  and  Parliament  had  made 
up  their  mind,  though  very  reluctantly.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  divided  with  successive  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  its  third  reading,  January  24,  1916,  had  shrunk  to  thirty- 
six  votes,  the  bill  passing  by  a  majority  of  347. 

The  measure  only  aimed  at  the  657,160  single  men  who  had 
failed  to  attest  after  patient  inducements  had  been  extended  to 
them  under  the  voluntary  system.  As  a  conscription  measure  it 
was  therefore  merely  a  whip  for  recalcitrants,  and  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  in  the  trenches,  in  training, 
or  in  the  home  gruards  had  volunteered  without  being  canvassed, 
or  hectored,  or  shamed  into  joining  the  colors,  proves  that  the 
voluntary  system  had  only  failed  in  reaching  a  minority,  though 
the  latter  had  been  considerable  enough  to  necessitate  legislation. 
In  fact,  Lord  Derby  pointed  out  later  that  if  not  a  single  man  to 
whom  the  conscription  bill  applied  came  forward  until  he  was 
fetched,  the  British  army  would  nevertheless  consist  of  93  per 
cent  volunteers,  and  7  per  cent  conscripts.  Many  of  the  laggards, 
however,  did  not  continue  to  abstain  from  presenting  themselves 
after  the  bill's  passage.    They  came  forward  in  such  numbers 
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that  before  the  bill  became  operative  the  proportion  of  tiie  651,160 
single  men  who  had  failed  to  enlist  was  largely  decreased.  Hence, 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  the  upholders  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem took  comfort  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  such  a  failure 
after  all. 

The  army  had  been  increased  to  4,000,000  men,  the  largest 
ever  raised  by  Great  Britain.  This  number  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  large  reserve  requirements  under  modem  war  condi- 
tions. At  home  a  reserve  of  1.8  men  for  every  soldier  in  the  field 
was  needed,  based  on  the  monthly  wastage  of  16  per  cent,  experi- 
enced in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

Thus  the  1,250,000  men  who  constituted  the  British  forces 
abroad  in  December,  1915,  required  2,250,000  reserves  in  train- 
ing at  home,  so  that  a  total  of  3,500,000  men  was  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  present  basis  for  one  year. 


CHAPTER    LXI 


GREAT      BRITAIN      AN      ARMS      FACTORY  —  LABOR 
IMPEDIMENTS     TO     PRODUCTION — 
THRIVING     WAGE     EARNERS 

rriHE  working  of  the  Munitions  Act,  under  which  the  industrial 
-*-  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  organized  for  the  production 
of  shot  and  shell,  was  now  in  full  swing.  As  a  country  it  typified 
by  its  leading  industry.  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come an  arms  factory.  Lloyd-George,  in  his  successful  role  as 
Minister  of  Munitions,  repeatedly  told  his  countrymen  that  the 
war  was  a  war  of  munitions,  and  British  success  hinged  vitally 
upon  all  the  national  resources  in  men  and  machinery  being  em- 
ployed in  producing  ammunition  and  equipment.  The  initial 
method  adopted  of  working  through  armament  firms  as  the 
principal  founts  of  production  had  early  become  exhausted.  The 
task  of  the  munitions  minister  had  been  to  establish  in  a  few 
weeks  an  organization  which  in  other  circumstances  would  re- 
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quire  years  to  develop.  This  meant  to  equal  and  surpass  the 
enormous  output  of  260,000  shells  a  day,  which  it  was  believed 
the  Teutonic  Powers  were  producing.  The  problem  was  beset 
with  difficulties  at  every  turn.  Local  resources  had  to  be 
mobilized,  and  all  manner  of  factories,  hitherto  utilized  for 
various  industries,  were  appropriated  and  adapted  for  munition 
production.  Difficulties  were  met  in  obtaining  the  right  ma- 
terials raw  or  semimanufactured,  in  getting  inventories  of  the 
country's  plants,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  modified 
for  shell  production,  and  an  insufficiency  of  skilled  labor.  Linked 
to  the  last  obstacle  were  the  hampering  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  trades-unions,  the  "most  devastating'^  of  which,  as  Lloyd- 
George  phrased  it,  were  those  unwritten,  which  curbed  a  man's 
industry  and  zeal  for  fear  of  incurring  the  disapproval  of  his 
union  brethren.  As  a  consequence,  the  Munitions  Act  consider- 
ably curtailed  the  freedom  of  labor  enjoyed  in  peace  times,  to 
organize  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  any  such  action  due  to  a  dis- 
pute which  was  directly  or  indirectly  prejudicial  to  the  manu- 
facture, transport,  or  supply  of  munitions  of  war,  became  punish- 
able offenses  under  the  act  unless  the  cause  had  been  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

The  act  had  only  been  a  month  in  force  with  the  second  year  of 
the  war.  In  that  time,  sixteen  national  factories  had  been  erected 
and  equipped  with  men  and  machinery,  in  addition  to  an  extension 
of  existing  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  shells,  and  40,000 
further  workers  had  been  engaged  in  munitions.  Trades-union 
restrictions  still  projected  as  the  chief  difficulty,  despite  the  acts 
provisions,  in  operating  the  local  arsenals  which  were  fast  dot- 
ting the  country.  Lloyd-George  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  output  could  be  increased  at  least  25  per  cent  if  the  men,  as 
they  had  agreed,  abandoned  the  union  rules  and  practices  which 
throttled  production.  Under  his  persuasion  the  union  executives 
concerned  in  munitions  work  later  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
complaint  and  pledged  themselves  to  effect  a  suspension  of  the 
obstructive  practices. 

The  blunt  tongue  of  Lloyd-George  was  never  without  effect  in 
impressing  upon  the  British  workingman  the  imperative  need  of 
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settingf  aside  union  rules  wh^i  necessary  in  order  tliat  munitions 
could  be  manufactured  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  aimy's 
needs.  Addressing  several  thousand  trade-unicmists  in  Glasgow 
in  December,  1915,  he  srt  forth  what  he  perceived  tx>  be  the  in- 
evitable alternative.  It  was,  he  said,  *^  tell  Uie  kaiser  franUy 
that  we  cannot  go  on,''  pay  an  indenmily,  give  up  a  British  colony 
or  two,  surrender  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  place  Great 
Britain  at  the  mercy  of  Prussian  despotism. 

''I  have  often  feared  that  the  British  people  think  of  this  war 
as  only  a  passing  shower,''  he  said.  ^I  have  wondered  if  ttiey 
reahse  the  tremendous  issues  involved.  This  is  a  cyclone,  an 
earthquake.  You  cannot  haggle  with  an  earthquake.  Tlie  skilled 
w(Mianen  as  well  as  others  must  leatize  it  is  really  opening  before 
them  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  their  class,  and 
there  will  emerge  after  this  war  that  future  hope  which  the  great 
leaders  of  democracy  ct  all  ag«  have  pictured  in  their  dreansk" 

Prom  the  employers'  viewpoint  the  sins  of  British  labor  were 
manifold.  '^This  is  an  engineers'  war,"  said  Lloyd-George,  by 
which  he  meant  that  the  indispensable  handy  man  at  home  was 
.  the  ''machinist,^'  to  use  the  nearest  American  equivalent.  The 
torrent  of  work,  with  overtime  and  night  shifts  everywhere, 
turned  loose  by  the  Government  departments,  created  a  situation 
of  which  the  men  consideied  they  had  the  upper  hand. 

"For  years,"  wrote  one  chronicler,  •'the  men  had  been  taught 
that  the  employer  was  their  enemy,  that  he  exploited  labor  for  his 
own  private  benefit,  that  he  regarded  his  men  simply  as  a  means 
to  tiie  end  of  his  own  aggrandizem^it.  Now  the  employer  was 
delivered  into  their  hands.  The  necessity  of  the  nation  was  im- 
perative; no  stoppage  woukl  be  tolerated,  and  the  country  would 
look  with  impatience  and  disfavor  on  any  dispute  for  wages  at 
such  a  time.  The  temptation  was  too  much  for  men,  and  from 
all  over  the  country  evidence  began  to  accumulate  that  they  had 
decided  to  get  some  of  th^r  own  back.  Tlie  Clyde  strike  was  an 
extreme  example  oi  the  spirit  that  began  to  prevail.  A  fort- 
night's work  at  a  most  critical  time  involving  dislocati<m  and 
delay  on  hundreds  of  the  nation's  contracts,  was  absolutely  lost 
and  irrecoverable.   The  aptrit  which  has  been  disi^ayed  is  almost 
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beyond  belief,  and  has  taken  the  form  of  a  stubborn  and  active 
campaign  against  any  methods  of  arrangements,  which  might 
secure  the  increased  production  of  the  works,  and  the  imposition 
of  restrictions  and  insistence  on  trades-union  principles,  con- 
tinued unceasingly  and  in  the  most  aggravated  form. 

''Shop  managers  were  afraid  to  introduce  inventions  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  in  production  in  case  of  trouble,  and  any  de- 
parture from  ordinary  peace-time  conditions  of  working  was  the 
signal  for  threats  of  stoppage.  Obsolete  practices  and  claims 
which  could  not  be  enforced  upon  the  employers  in  normal  times 
were  resuscitated  and  insisted  upon.  Concessions  were  made  to 
endeavor  to  avoid  difficulties,  but  every  concession  has  been  seized 
upon  and  utilized  as  a  jumping-off  place  for  something  more. . .  • 
The  old  fallacy  that  the  longer  a  job  can  be  made  to  last  the 
better  for  the  work  retains  its  hoary  supremacy,  and  is  acted 
upon  to  its  limit  in  the  shops  under  the  domination  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  The  Government  mis- 
judged, and  has  misjudged  all  along,  the  psychology  of  the 
workers,  and  to  its  errors  of  judgment  is  largely  due  the  in- 
dustrial chaos.  Neither  the  workmen  nor  their  leaders  will 
accept  strong  measures  voluntarily,  or  as  the  result  of  argument 
or  discussion,  but  they  look  to  the  Government  as  having  a  single 
eye  to  the  national  good  and  a  single  purpose  to  achieve.  And  if 
strong  measures  were  necessary  to  secure  that  purpose,  they  will 
accept  them  and  feel  the  better  for  their  acceptance,  even  though 
they  may  indulge  in  their  necessary  prerogative  of  a  preliminary 
grumble." 

This  criticism  of  ''the  callous  and  irreconcilable  selfishness  of 
trades-union  principles"  charged  that  union  machinists  had 
sought,  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war,  to  insist  upon  their  own 
ideals  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  to  coerce  employers  into 
an  acceptance  of  conditions  which  the  unions  had  been  unable  to 
enforce  in  peace  time.  One  measure  after  another  was  tried  by 
the  Government  to  overcome  it.  Several  firms  obtained  men 
from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere;  and  volunteer 
labor  clerks,  stockbrokers,  teachers,  and  even  clergymen  offered 
their  services.    The  unions  declined  to  permit  them  to  start.    To 
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meet  this  condition  Parliament  passed  a  bill  permitting  the 
Government  to  reserve  skilled  union  workers  from  the  less 
difficult  tasks  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  replaced  them  fay  unskilled  labor. 

Labor  difficulties  were  accompanied  by  a  shortage  of  tools. 
The  machinery  census  revealed  the  munitions  needed.  The  Gov- 
ernment thereupon  decided  to  place  the  great  machine  tool- 
makers  of  the  country  under  its  direct  control^  in  order  that  tiiey 
could  concentrate  their  attention  on  increasing  the  amount  of 
machinery  available  for  munition  production. 

As  a  result  of  all  tiiese  measures  the  number  of  Government 
controlled  establishments  numbered  345  on  August  6,  1915,  ex- 
panded to  715  by  the  beginning  of  September,  1915,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1915,  exceeded  1,000.  By  the  latter  period  some  million  work- 
people were  employed  in  munition  production  in  these  plants  and 
in  Government  factories,  spread  over  eighteen  cooperative  areas. 

Nevertheless,  labor  sustained  its  stand,  quiescently  under  an 
enforced  truce,  against  the  Government  on  various  issues  arising 
from  what  the  unions  considered  to  be  violations  of  labor  prin- 
ciples by  the  operation  of  the  national-war  pcdicy.  It  demanded 
amendments  to  tiie  munitions  act  to  prevent  the  "pretext  of  the 
war  being  used  for  greater  coercion  and  subjection  of  labor." 
The  unions  contended  tiiat  the  act  should  be  so  revised  as  to 
restore  the  individual  right  to  ccmtract  and  give  labor  a  fuller 
diare  in  the  responsibility  of  managing  and  contndling  munition 
establishments.  They  deemed  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  policy 
was  menacing  the  industrial  and  political  liberties  of  working- 
men.  Labor^s  protective  laws,  they  complained,  were  tending  to 
become  nullified,  and  the  introduction  of  mititary  conscription 
brought  in  its  wake  the  danger  of  industrial  conscription.  But 
in  view  of  the  unprecedented  situation  that  existed,  ttie  unions 
appeared  to  be  reconciled,  for  the  time  being,  to  shelve  their 
grievances  against  the  Government,  and  decided  to  avert  a 
serious  schism  in  the  labor  ranks,  that  the  intereste  of  the  nation 
would  be  best  served  by  their  representatives  remaining  in  the 
coalition  cabinet  There  had  been  a  danger  that  the  resignations 
of  the  three  labor  members  of  the  Govamment  would  be  forced. 
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Perhaps  unexampled  economic  conditions  influenced  the  unions 
to  bear  with  restraints  which  they  deemed  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  laboring  classes.  Official  statistics  at  the  opening 
of  1916,  confirmed  by  personal  observations,  showed  that 
there  had  never  been  a  time  of  less  unemployment.  Lloyd- 
George  announced  in  January,  1916,  that  in  order  to  man  further 
factories,  approaching  completion  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions, he  would  require  the  services  of  80,000  additional  skilled 
workmen  and  over  200,000  unskilled.  The  enormous  demand  for 
labor  naturally  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
stimulated  by  the  trades-unions,  which  took  care  that  the  rise  in 
commodities  due  to  war  conditions  was  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  pay.  As  the  result  of  overtime  and  ''speeding 
up,''  there  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the  actual  wages 
received.  This  war  prosperity  became  chiefly  visible  among  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  Midlands,  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

From  the  wage  earners'  point  of  view  the  economic  situation 
was  satisfactory;  but  the  so-called  upper  and  middle  classes — the 
income  receivers — confronted  less  palatable  conditions.  They 
suffered  most  from  the  war  because  depending  upon  a  fixed  in- 
come derived  from  investments.  In  many  cases,  not  only  had  the 
capital  value  of  their  investments  shrank,  but  the  income  de- 
clined, while  prices  rose  all  round.  Rich  men  here  and  there 
became  richer  through  the  war ;  but  the  richer  classes  generally 
became  appreciably  poorer,  whether  Oieir  wealth  was  measured 
by  capital  value  or  by  income-earning  capacity.  In  fact  it  was 
they  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  meeting  the  war's  cost. 
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CHAPTIER    JLKII 

BRITIfiH     TAXES    fiOAB — £KfOR€£D     £COKOMICS — 

MOBILIZING     AM£RICAK     B£CURITI£8 — T1I£ 

MOUNTING     D£BT     AND     WAB     COBT 

BY  September,  t9ia,  <jmeaA  Britain  liad  tnrisled  her  iAt  and 
doubled  her  taxation.  New!ixn|Knrt«,teviedioH]M(ttiffi 
coet  of  tine  mar,  broke  the  free-trade  toadxtdeoL  Tkey  were  the 
moat  drastic  jmd  iar-aseachmg  in  -^e  Mstory  of  the  conatr^,  and 
in  paH>pofiinj:  them  fie^rinald  McKenma,  the  X^Jhannrifcir  of  ifae 
Exdiequer,  a  Hadical  and  a  free  trader,  was  f orcafl  ie  assume  ihe 
role  of  a  protectiozust.  AU  iautomofalle&,  bicydes,  mcmrms-picture 
fifans,  decks,  watches,  (musical  instrameaks,  plate  efauss,  andiuds 
imported  ^^^ere  taxed  S8 1-S  per  oent  ad  valarem— a  tempcaay 
war  measure,  Mr.  McKenna  told  the  House  of  ^iBoaosatms,  the 
object  beindr  principal^  designed  to  ducoarace  imports  and 
remedy  the  forei^  exchange  situation. 

The  principal  faJow  fell  on  incozneft.  The  exifiting  isK  net  only 
was  expanded  by  40  per  oeat,  but  its  scope  widened  to  indnde 
warkingmen  and  otiiers  earning  as  iitUe  as  $18  weddy,  ihe  ex* 
emptian  limit  of  incomes  being  reduced  from  $6M  to  |650  a 
year.  The  richer  classes  were  taxed  more  than  bvbt  by  aa&  in- 
crease in  Hbe  supertax,  which  compiled  them  to  pay  flie  Govern* 
ment  more  tiian  cme4hird  of  their  ineixme.  Thus  iiie  posfiesaor 
of  an  income  of  $500,000  was  mulcted  in  Hie  «am  of  $170,000. 
A  spedal  tax  was  also  levied  on  profits  from  war  munitions  aaobd 
equipment.  All  concerns  dealing  in  such  supplies  were  called 
upon  to  pay  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  on^  their  abnormal 
profits  above  $500,  other  firms  with  normal  profits  paying  the 
usual  income  tax.  Sugar  was  further  taxed  a  cent  a  pound,  and 
there  was  an  all-round  increase  of  50  per  cent  made  on  the  duly 
on  tea,  coffee,  chicory,  tobacco,  dried  fruits,  and  other  articles, 
and  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  the  duty  on  patent  medicines. 

The  new  taxation  was  based  on  the  principle  that  the  minimum 
provision  which  sound  war  finance  must  make  should  be  adequate 
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to  meet^the'hiterefit  and  linking  fund  cm  the  new  war  debt.  The 
nation  submitted  to  the  added  i[>urden  on  its  rresources  with  -ve- 
signed  cheerfulness,  iln  name  inspects,  perhaps,  the  most  in^oF- 
tant  feature  of  the  i^w  ttazes  were  their  sociolo^eal  incidenee. 
Th^  obUged  the  people  to  tput  dnto  pracfiQe  the  principles  of 
economy  which  had  been  preached irom  pulpit,. platform, ^and  the 
press  :f  or  some  months  past.  JRrank  critics « of  rkhe  firitish  .plutoc- 
racy welcomed  the  new  taxes  as  enforcing  a  wholesale  eviction 
of  luKUFies  and  as  promising  to  give.a  leas  materialistic  tinge  :to 
the  lives  'Of  the  'fcomfortabte  chiaaaB''  by  compelling  them  to 
deseendvwlih'dighity  to;a.lDwer«i»ie(af6QBqsendi^  which  would 
in  nowise' diminish  ftiieir  rhappiaees. 

•By-way  -  of  :a  f  Oh]riatniaSv^eKhocfcation,<B  rnianif esto  rwas  'issued  to 
the  poDiHe  b^ria  group  •  of  aBprBsentative-Jbonkers,  lucgiiig'eeono- 
miesix)  -emdde .tiiemokion  rto  mest  the  wet^  heavy  liabilities.  The 
task  of  {finding  ttte'-sve^cteripaatt  of  ridie  immense  sums  of  .mon^ 
needed  fay  tlse  AlUes,  tthe  .bankars  >said,  .wafi  'the  :apecial  .duty  of 
the .Biritith  tpeople,  for:th^iin  particular  posaeflsed^thef necessary 
financial  resources: 

"'The  income  of  the  Britkdi  -peoi^e  has  <been  maintained  at  a 
high  lorel.  iBxports,  iiiough  inUt  as  igreat  aa  -before  the  .war,  are 
greater  than  in  1909.  The  income  ifrom  capital  {invested  abroad 
has  been^redueedbutilittlertiie  earnings  of  shipping  are  .greater 
tiianever,  and  the  :EactQries  are  working  full  time.  Moreover,  the 
effect  upon  .production  of  Ihe^greot  army's -mobilization  has  been 
greatly  neutralized  tor  &e  more  vigorous  and  effective  work  of 
the  civilian  population,  particularlyrthe  women.  Theavera^  indi- 
vidual income  isrmucfa  in  excess  of.any  total  heretofore  reached. 

'^In  Ihe  current  ^calendar  year  ctiie  iBritish  .people  ^11  impend 
£l»80ft,000,000  ($6,500,000,000)  on  war  and  government;  next 
year  £1,«00,000;000  C$9,000,000,00a)..  To  raise  this  sum  is  a 
stupendous  iadk,  which  will  itry  the  rmettle  of  ithe  rnation  as  it 
has  mot  been  tried  in  a  iiundred  years.  The  <task  (demands  the 
strenuous  cooperation  of  enreryrman,  woman,  youth  and  maiden 
— that  the  nation's  energies  be  concentrated  on  the  production 
of  really  essential  things,  that  tiie  production  of  nonessentials  tbe 
wholly  stopped.^' 
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At  the  existing  stage  of  the  war  the  bankers  saw  only  one 
thing  needful  to  command  victory,  namely,  to  support  the  vast 
armies  of  new  men  and  pay  for  the  vast  quantities  of  arms  and 
munitions  being  manufactured.  Only  by  all  classes  adding  to 
and  carefully  husbanding  their  income,  by  selling  foreign  securi- 
ties, and  by  creating  foreign  credits,  would  it  be  possible  (so  the 
bankers  finally  warned)  to  provide  the  vast  sum  needed  by  the 
nation  and  its  allies. 

Steps  had  already  been  taken  to  give  British  investors  an  op- 
portunity of  disposing  of  their  holdings  for  the  service  of  the 
nation  in  the  manner  here  indicated.  Among  the  unusual  meas- 
ures resorted  to  by  Great  Britain  to  safeguard  her  enlarged  obli- 
gations abroad  was  what  amounted  lx>  a  financial  conscription  of 
American  and  Canadian  securities  held  by  Britons.  War  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  and  a  diminution  of  her  exports, 
had  heavily  swung  the  balance  of  trade  against  her,  and  this 
condition  in  turn  had  lowered  the  market  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  on  exchange.  Measures  were  therefore  taken  in  De- 
cember, 1915,  through  a  customary  parliamentary  bill,  to  moln- 
lize  American  and  Canadian  securities,  whereby  the  Government 
could  buy  or  borrow  them  from  their  British  owners,  to  be  used 
primarily  as  collateral  for  loans,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  bal- 
ance the  current  merchandise  account  with  the  United  States. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  amounts  paid  in  interest  on  foreign  securities  held  in 
Great  Britain,  or  earned  by  British  shipping,  were  not  sufficient 
to  equalize  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
England's  favor.  Consequently,  in  order  to  meet  the  liabilities 
in  the  United  States,  the  Government  was  obliged  to  go  outside 
the  ordinary  courses  of  trade  and  buy  or  borrow  securities. 
American  and  Canadian  securities  held  in  Great  Britain  were 
valued  anywhere  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000,  and 
these,  it  was  hoped,  would  sufiice  to  meet  the  American  liabilities 
and  to  maintain  the  exchange  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
British  holders  were  invited  to  exchange  their  American  securi- 
ties for  five-year  5  per  cent  exchequer  bonds,  or,  if  they  could  not 
sell,  deposit  them  with  the  Treasury  for  two  years,  receiving  ac- 
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crued  interest  and  half  of  one  per  cent  The  plan  met  with  gen- 
eral approval,  botii  -in  British  and  American  financial  circles.  For 
some  time  past  New  York  bankers  had  been  hoping  liiat  such  a 
step  would  be  taken  to  stabilize  the  exchange  situation  and  had 
urged  upon  the  Anglo-Frendi  Commission  that  the  best  kind  of 
security  for  a  credit  in  tiie  United  States  wouM  be  stocks  and 
bonds  sold  abroad  by  American  corporations. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  on  February  15,  1916,  the 
chancellor  of  Hie  exdiequer  informed  it  l^at  the  British  national 
debt  for  the  financial  year,  ending  on  Iffarch  31,  1916,  would  be 
£2,200,000,000  (^11,000,000,000) .  As  the  debt  «tood  on  Mardi 
31,  1914,  at  ^,256,SS0^000,  the  war  ^period  had  increased  it  by 
$7,743,650^000.  Credits  were  passed  to  the  amount  of  £420,- 
000,000  ($2,100,000,000)  to  wver  the  war's  CTpenditures  to  the 
end  of  the  following  May,  bringing  the  total  value  of  credits 
sanctioned  smoe  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  £2,(^,000,000  ($10,- 
410,000,000).  This  huge  sum  was  referred  to  by  the  pr«nier 
as  '^ot  only  besrond  precedent  but  actually  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  financier  of  ttds  or  any  dttier  country."  Large  as  it 
was,  the  sum  was  exclusive  of  loans  Great  Britain  and  the  Bank 
of  England  made  to  her  allies  and  her  dominions,  amounting  to 
£591,000,000  ($2,955,000,000),  of  which  £168,000,000  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Grovemment  and  £423,000^000  by  Hie  bank. 

The  daily  cost  of  the  war  had  mounted  from  $14,000,000  be- 
tween April  1  and  July  17, 1915,  to  $17,000,000  between  July  18 
and  September  11,  1916,  $21,750,000  from  September  12  to  No- 
vember 6,  1915,  and  between  $21,500,000  and  $22,000,000  from 
November  7, 191S,  to  F^niary  16,  1916.  Mr.  Asquith  «aid  that 
by  careful  economy  and  safeguards  ^e  (^vemment  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  down  the  expenditure  to  the  last^iamed  fig- 
ures, and  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  war's  cost  would  exceed 
$25,000,000  a  day  at  any  thne. 

The  condition  of  British  credit  remained  sound.  After  eigh- 
teen months  of  war  Great  Britain  was  described  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  as  still  almost  tiie  only  open  gold  country  in  the  world. 
British  paper  could  still  be  exchanged  for  gold  at  the  Bank  of 
England.    "It  is  an  absolute  marvel,"  he  told  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons.  "It  would  never  have  been  believed  two  years  ago  that 
British  credit  could  stand  the  extraordinary  test  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected/' 

The  food  situation  was  favorable  despite  war  conditions,  es- 
pecially when  contrasted  with  conditions  prevailing  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  February,  1916,  the  average  increase 
in  the  retail  price  of  food  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  47 
per  cent.  According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  this  compared 
favorably  with  the  general  level  of  prices  of  certain  important 
food  articles  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  the  food  advances  were 
83.4  and  112.9  per  cent  respectively  above  the  prices  prevailing 
in  July,  1914.  In  January,  1916,  retail  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  advanced  about  IV^  per  cent.  Flour  and  bread, 
taken  separately,  showed  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  The  Gov- 
ernment's continued  monopoly  of  the  export  of  all  wheat  from 
India  was  a  considerable  factor  in  keeping  down  the  price  of 
bread. 

Trade  policy  to  be  pursued  after  the  war  drew  together  a 
notable  gathering  in  Liondon  of  representatives  of  the  great  com- 
mercial organizations  constituting  the  British  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  They  decided  that  the  experience  of 
the  war  had  shown  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  British  nation 
in  time  of  national  peril  to  lie  in  its  ability  to  produce  its  require- 
ments from  its  own  soil  and  its  own  factories  rather  than  in  the 
possession  of  values  which  might  be  exported  and  exchanged  for 
products  and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries.  The  traders 
were  mainly  interested  in  a  proposed  change  in  Great  Britain's 
present  tariff  system,  which  allowed  practically  the  free  admis- 
sion of  foreign  imports,  owing  to  the  prevailing  belief  that  Great 
Britain's  free  markets  had  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
building  up  of  German  industry.  With  practical  unanimity  they 
favored  preferential  trading  relations  between  all  British  coun- 
tries, reciprocal  trading  relations  between  the  British  Empire 
and  allied  countries,  favorable  treatment  of  neutral  countries, 
and  restriction  by  tariffs  and  otherwise  on  all  trade  relations 
with  enemy  countries,  so  as  to  make  impossible  a  return  to  pre- 
war conditions. 
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The  blockade  of  Germany,  and  the  policy  and  practice  of  the. 
Government  relating  to  the  commerce  passing  into  and.  from 
neutral  countries,  became  such  an  ext^isive  task  that  ur  F^ni- 
ary,  1916,  it  was  departmenttzed.  The  war  portfolio  of  Blockade 
Minister,  with  full-fledged  cabiast  rank,  wae  created,  and  be- 
stowed on  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  was  thua  chsarg^  with,  re- 
spoDsibilily  for  tike  conduct  of  the  blockade; 

The  war,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  closed  political  ranks  in 
all  belligerent  countries,,  did  not  prevent.  France  from  having  her 
accustomed  perioitie  cabinet  opheaa^aL  At  the  close^  of  October, 
1915,  tiie  Viviaiii  oonlition  ministiy  reugned  after  a  life  of  four- 
teen monies  aa  »  diseot  aflbpring  of  the  deelasaidon,  of  wan 
Technically;  there  was  m  €afainet  cnais,  the  Government  not 
haying  been  defeated  in,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,,  said  no  vote  of 
lack  of  confidence  was  passedi  But  the  fact  that  this:  weu:  minis- 
try coUapsed  showed  that  all  had.  not  beai  going!  well  and  that 
all  elements  of  French  opinion  w«&  not.  satisfied  witti  the:  Gov- 
emmenf  9  policy.  France^  like  Great  Britain,  was^  not  av^sse 
to  clua^ng  horses  while  crossing'  a  stream;  but  ha:  oppo- 
nents vainly  searched  for  evidraceof  internal  weakness  to  explain 
her  doing  so.  Premier  Viviani  would  not  disclose  his  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  Ghamfoer;  brace  causes  for  the  clumge  had  to 
be  surmised  Prima  fade  grounda:  for  the  upheaval  were  seen 
in  the  failure  of  Frcsmfa  diplomaicj.  to  asfest  &e  Gexmsji  coup  in 
the  BalkanS)  whidi  was  followed  by  the-  successful  meeting:  of 
the  AustPGMSerman  sad  BulgaraEUL  forces  in  northeastern 
Serbia. 

In  tiii»  failure  British  diplomacy  was  involved;  indeed,  the 
Balkan  policy,  which  was  supposed^  to  have  wrecked  the  Viviani 
ministry,  was  believed  by  many  observers  to  have  had  its 
inception  in  Downing-  StreetL  Sir  Bdward  Grey,  rather  than  M. 
Ddcassd,  was  pointed  to  as  tita  seal  culprit  Soon  a  change  of 
cabinets  was  looked  for  in  Bngiand  too;  but  all  that  happened* 
there,  after  reeunent  rumors,  based  upon  unsubstantial  i^mp- 
toms  of  a  cabinet  at  cross  purposes,  had  bem  the;  ^irlier  with- 
drawal of  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  Attorney  G^tiocaL  This 
resignation  was  due  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  with  his  Cabinet 
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coUeasrues  over  the  Balkan  policy;  but  it  stood  alone,  and  caused 
only  a  passing  flutter. 

With  Aristide  Briand  as  the  new  Premier,  with  General  Gal- 
lieni,  the  "savior  of  Paris,"  as  War  Minister,  and  ¥rttii  ex- 
Premier  Viviani  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  as  Foreign  Minister, 
France  closed  its  administrative  ranks  again  with  greater  co- 
hesion. The  new  ministry  comprised  representatives  of  every 
party  in  France,  whose  inclusion  was  made  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing the  help  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  all  factions  and  capi- 
talizing the  greatest  political  reputations  in  the  Republic.  No 
French  cabinet  had  ever  before  had  such  a  mixed  constitution. 
The  formation  of  such  a  novel  ministry  was  the  culmination  of 
deep  popular  sentiment  demanding  that,  at  the  supreme  crisis 
of  the  war,  party  division  should  give  way  to  united  action  in 
support  of  the  Government.  Premier  Briand's  first  public  act 
was  to  declare  to  the  allies  of  France,  and  to  her  enemies,  that 
the  change  in  the  Ministry  was  in  no  way  a  change  of  policy. 
That  policy,  he  said,  was  summed  up  in  the  word  '^Victory." 

The  new  Ministry  duly  faced  the  problem  of  food  supplies. 
Prices  had  been  soaring  to  a  degree  that  demanded  controllins 
legislation.  France  in  this  respect  was  forced  to  follow  the 
example  of  Germany's  organization  and  method  in  dealing  with 
the  question.  The  country,  having  its  over-sea  channels  open, 
was  not  on  short  commons,  and  hence,  unlike  Germany,  did  not 
have  its  rations  portioned  out  by  means  of  bread,  meat,  and  milk 
tickets.  But  food  capitalists  had  been  reaping  rich  harvests  by 
speculation,  supply  control,  and  immoderate  profits.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  many  a  household's  commissary  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed through  exorbitant  prices  and  there  was  thus  a  dearth  of 
necessaries  by  reason  of  their  costliness.  The  legislation  agreed 
on,  which  fixed  the  prices  for  necessaries,  was  aimed  at  the  capi- 
talists who  manipulated  the  miarkets.  The  debate  on  the  bill  in 
the  Chamber  revealed  that  the  remedies  proposed  were  viewed 
as  revolutionary,  but  nevertheless  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation.  The  food  speculators  were  denounced,  and  stringent 
measures  were  urged  against  them  as  well  as  against  merchants 
illegally  exporting  indispensable  commodities  to  neutral  coun- 
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tTies — a  practice  said  to  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  high 
prices. 

Toward  the  close  of  1915  the  most  outstanding  event  in 
France  was  the  success  of  the  '^loan  of  victmy/'  The  Govern- 
ment sought  farther  sinews  of  war  and  appealed  to  alt  classes  in 
the  country  to  supply  thenL  Over  3^000,000  of  the  people  sub- 
scribed to  liie  loan,  2,000,000  from  the  provinees  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Paris>  the  sum  raised  amounting  to  14,500,000,000 
francs  (^900,000,000).  Addressing  the  Senate  on  December 
24, 1915,  M.  Ribot,  the  Finance  Minister,  said: 

"^he  reserves  of  France  are  still  considerable.  We  have  ne- 
gotiated a  loan  later  than  others,  ancl  at  this  time  our  resources 
are  oomin^  fttrti  ani  arc  well  arranged,  while  eur  enemiea^  finan- 
cial siacengH^  m  alreadjr  showing  signs  of  lassitudiBL  We  will  over- 
oome  whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  because  we  have  courage 
and  resolution  and  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Is  it  necessary 
to  establish  new  taxes?  Great  Britain  has  done  so,  but  she  is 
differently  situated.  In  France'  a  new  l^avy  tax  could  not  be* 
collected  easily,  and  it  wotdd  be  a  heavy  burden  on  tibe  eoujxtry. 
We  would  be  Hving  then  on  credit  We  have  at  bust  negotiated 
a  loan  undsr  difficult  conditions.  At  a  moment  when  we  were 
suffering  from  lack  of  united  action,  the  aDied  powers  and  the 
country  largely  responded  to  our  appeal.  There  was  an  infinite 
number  of  smsM  subscriptions  by  the  humble  people.  In  Eng- 
land 200^000  subscribers  brought  us  600,060,000  francs  ($120,- 
000,000).  Bverywhwe  we  have  received  effective  aid,  whidi 
was  due  to  the  universal  feeisng-  that  a  w^ght  toe  heavy  would 
bear  on  tiie  world  if  we  were  not  victors  in  the  fight  for  civUraa- 
tion.'* 

The  coalition  ministry  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  <tf  the 
Socialists  to  overthrow  them  in  February,  1916,  on  the  question 
oi  whether  too  much  authority  was  not  beings  delegated  to  the 
General  Staff.  The  attack  had  been  in  preparation  for  over  a 
montii ;  but  it  was  based  more  on  political  rivalries  than  on  real 
differences  over  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Premier  Briand  on 
February  15,  1916,  resolutely  decUned  to  have  the  Socialists'  in- 
terpellation even  discussed  in  Ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  de- 
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manded  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  whom  the 
Chamber  upheld  by  394  to  169. 

France's  finances  at  this  period,  as  revealed  by  M.  Ribot,  Fin- 
ance Minister,  covered  appropriations  of  44,415,000,000  francs 
($8,883,000,000)  from  August,  1914,  up  to  June  30,  1916,  of 
which  sum  32,449,000,000  francs  was  for  purely  military  pur- 
poses. The  Minister  required  7,817,000,000  francs  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1916,  of  which  all  but  657,000,000  francs  was  for 
military  purposes.  The  amount  was  330,000,000  francs  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  the  first  quarter.  Virtually  the  whole 
of  this  increase  was  for  artillery  and  accessories,  the  estimates 
for  which  had  expanded  to  2,450,000,000  francs.  The  provi- 
sion for  artillery  and  munitions  for  the  second  quarter  of  1916 
was  in  reality  450,000,000  francs  more  than  the  appropriation 
for  the  first  quarter,  indicating  an  enormous  development  in  this 
arm  of  the  service. 

The  financial  measure  showed  that  France  had  advanced  600,- 
000,000  francs  to  Belgium,  165,000,000  francs  to  Serbia, 
5,000,000  francs  to  Greece  and  400,000  francs  to  Montenegro. 
Of  the  $500,000,000  Anglo-French  loan  arranged  with  American 
bankers,  France  had  received  in  cash,  up  to  December  31, 1915, 
$77,240,000,  of  which  sum  there  remained  at  that  date  in  New 
York  cash  to  the  amount  of  $33,628,000.  To  obtain  further 
revenue  for  the  war,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  bill  tax- 
ing war  profits,  to  remain  effective  a  year  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  It  was  a  levy  on  all  who  profited  by  the  war,  the 
regular  suppliers  of  war  necessaries  not  being  exempted. 

Political  harmony  was  firmly  balanced  in  Italy  between  a  Par- 
liament with  a  majority  of  the  followers  of  ex-Premier  Giolitti, 
whose  pro-German  sympathies,  while  in  office,  retarded  Italy's 
entrance  into  the  war,  and  the  Government  of  Premier  Salandra, 
which  had  the  nation  behind  it.  Public  opinion  so  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Salandra  cabinet  in  its  war  policy  that  the  Giolittian 
Parliament,  at  heart  opposed  to  the  Government,  refrained  from 
giving  vent  to  its  hostility.  Salandra,  with  Sonnino,  his  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  conducted  the  war  under  a  mandate  of 
the  people  expressed  outside  Parliament.    Popular  criticism  of 
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their  handling  of  the  war,  which  inevitably  was  not  without  its 
errors  and  deficiencies,  was  withheld  from  a  recognition  that 
otherwise  a  hostile  and  unrepresentative  Parliament  might  be 
encouraged  to  voice  its  antagonism  to  the  Government.  Im- 
plicit trust,  therefore,  was  reposed  in  Salandra  and  Sonnino,  on 
whose  leadership  the  people  felt  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
'  war  with  Austria  depended.  The  popular  confidence  reposed  in 
Sonnino  was  S3rmptomatic  of  the  times  and  the  voluntary  repres- 
sion of  animosities  and  prejudices,  in  that  he  was,  before  the 
war,  an  unloved  and  unpopular  minister  because  of  his  intel- 
lectual aloofness  from  the  people.  But  the  war's  progress  made 
him  probably  stronger  politically  than  even  his  most  genial  su- 
perior in  the  Cabinet,  Premier  Salandra. 

With  the  beginning  of  1916,  after  seven  months'  military  oper- 
ations against  Austria  and  along  the  Adriatic,  a  notable  change 
was  discernible  in  the  Italian  spirit  toward  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple, as  those  of  the  other  allied  countries  had  done  earlier,  passed 
from  the  ebulliance  of  national  enthusiasm  to  a  cold,  undemon- 
strative attitude  of  national  determination.  Neither  excitement 
nor  depression  marked  the  new  classes  called  under  arms«  but 
rather  a  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  the  burdens  of  war.  This 
dispassionate  view  of  the  situation,  shared  alike  by  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  intellectual  classes,  was  strikingly  similar  to 
the  change  which  the  war  had  wrought  in  the  French  tempera- 
ment. 

A  war  loan  floated  in  February,  1916,  revealed  another  trait 
the  Italians  had  in  common  with  the  French  by  the  large  re- 
sponse of  small  investors,  who  subscribed  as  much  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  soundness  of  the  loan  as  from  patriotic  considera- 
tions. It  was  the  third  war  loan,  the  contributions  to  which 
ecUpsed  all  expectations,  reaching  3,000,000,000  lire  ($600,- 
000,000).  Inclusive  of  previous  loans,  the  sum  raised  for  the 
war  exceeded  5,000,000,000  lire  ($1,000,000,000) .  The  loan's  suc- 
cess was  largely  due  to  an  educational  campaign  inaugurated  by 
the  Salandra  Grovemment,  and  the  use  of  theatres,  newspapers, 
posters,  booklets,  and  lectures,  and  other  advertising  propa- 
ganda. 

4  Gt  War— 83 
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Two  blows  were  aimed  at  Germany  about  tMs  time.  One  was 
a  royal  decree,  issued  on  February  11,  1916,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation into  or  transit  through  Italy  of  all  German  as  weE  as 
Austrian  merchandise,  in  addition  to  the  exportation  of  all  mer- 
chandise of  German  and  Austrian  origin  through  Itafian  ports* 
All  trading  wilii  Austria^Himgary  had  ah^eady  been  i»ohifaited 
with  Italy's  declaration  of  war  in  May,  1915.  The  decree,  in 
coupling  Germany  with  Austria,  was  tiie  first  formal  act  on 
Italy's  part  breaking  off  commercial  relations  with  Germany. 
Following  thi»  action,  the  Cabinet  decided;  in  ovder  to  Hiwart 
Austvo'^rman  efforts  after  the  war  to  reco^ev  lost  Italian 
import  trade,  to  permit  the  free  importation  from  allied  and 
friendly  countries,  during  the  next  five  years,  of  machinaiy,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  articles  destined  for  Itie  develop- 
ment of  existing  industries  or  the  creation  of  new  ones. 

The"  other  blow  directed  at  Germany  was  Uie*  irequisitiBntDg'  on 
February  29;  1916,  of  thirty-four  German  vessefe  intoned  in 
Italian  ports.  When  Italy  declared  war  on  Austria  those  ports 
sheltered  fifty-seven  German  and  Austrian  ships,  but  the  Aus- 
trian vessels  were  immediately  seized.  The  confiscated  German 
craft  provided  a  useful  contribution  to  allied  shipping^  of  which 
there  was  a  shortage,  due  to  submarine  warfare  and  the  tnuia* 
f er  of  many  liners  for  military  service  as  transports. 


CHAFTER    LXIII 

TURMOIL     IN     RUSSIA     OVBR     DBFBATS  —  AN    AHGRY 

DUMA  —  FOOD     SHORTAGB     THR0U6B    TRANS* 

PORT    DEFICIBNGIRS 

TN  Rxus»ia  the  war  has  created  wide  internal  mterest,  p]aii>- 
^  cipally  manifested  tiirough  the  attitude  o£  the  Duma  towacds 
the  Govemm^it.  The  body,  in  a  critical  and  defiant  mood,  re- 
assembled in  August,  1915,  bent  upon  pressing  numerous  re- 
forms which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  new  Liberal  and  Demo- 
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cratic  majority.  It  passed  a  bill  for  the  formation  of  a  board  of 
munitions,  on  which  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
were  to  have  equal  representation  and  demanded  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings be  taken  at  once  against  all,  irrespective  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  state,  who  were  responsible  for  the  shortage  of  guns 
and  munitions  which  had  brought  about  the  disasters  in  Poland 
and  Galicia.  It  spoke  with  conspicuous  freedom  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  Government,  but  its  voice  was  unanimous  for 
prosecuting  the  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

The  polificians  harried  the  Government  by  stirring  up  old  con- 
tentious issues,  many  of  which  they  wanted  settled  before  the 
war  ended.  The  reforms  they  demanded  included  the  autonomy 
of  Poland,  the  three  divisions  to  be  united  within  ethnographical 
limits  under  one  parliament,  with  conmion  ministers  for  war, 
marine,  and  foreign  affairs ;  full  civil  rights  to  Jews  and  the  re- 
moval of  their  present  disabilities  in  inhabiting  Russia  proper; 
amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners;  removal  of  disabilities  of 
workingmen  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  organization  in 
trades  unions,  etc.,  a  liberal  and  tolerant  policy  in  respect  to  Fin- 
land; and  complete  economy  and  emancipation  of  commerce, 
especially  from  German  restrictions.  Another  reform  called  for, 
which  subsequent  events  nullified  for  the  time  being,  was  an 
alteration  in  the  export  arrangements  of  wheat  in  South  Russia 
and  generally  in  rates  of  exchange  after  the  ultimate  opening 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  then  probable  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

As  though  this  was  not  extensive  enough  a  program  for  the 
Government  to  carry  out,  the  Duma  parties  urged  further  re- 
forms, to  be  granted  after  the  war,  or  as  soon  as  practicable. 
These  embraced  the  appointment  of  a  new  legislative  body  elected 
by  universal  male  suffrage ;  autonomy  of  Lithuania,  Siberia,  and 
the  Caucasus;  autonomy  of  the  universities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  secular  elementary  schools ;  reforms  in  the  Church,  with 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  Synod  and  the  retribution  of  the 
Patriarch;  reform  of  municipal  administration,  the  control  of 
which  was  largely  exercised  by  the  great  landowners ;  restriction 
of  privileges  enjoyed  by  local  governors,  and  exercised  in  defi- 
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aiiee  of  ihe  Minister  of  the  Interior;  restriction  of  the  powers  of 
the  Upper  House-— the  Ck)uncil  of  the  Empire ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  of  speech,  and  of  assembly ;  agrarian  reforms ;  tbe  greatest 
possiUe  encouragement  of  industries;  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  with  terms  designed  to 
protect  Russian  industry,  or  the  declaration  of  a  tariff  war  as  an 
alternative. 

The  Government  considered  the  presentation  of  sudi  a  broad 
scheme  of  reforms  as  untimely.  The  czar  exhorted  the  Duma 
to  lay  aside  every  preoccupation  which  diverted  its  concentrated 
attention  from  the  war,  and  adjourned  the  session  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1916.  The  Duma  did  not  meet  again  until  February  22, 
1916. 

This  abrupt  disposal  of  the  Duma  only  aggravated  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people  with  the  Government,  according  to  discerning 
observers,  who  foresaw  Russia  in  revolution  after  the  war 
ended,  if  not  before.  The  empire  was  described  as  seething  with 
conflicting  emotions.  The  liberal  leaders,  whose  program  had 
been  thrust  aside  as  unpropitious  by  the  Government,  thus 
summed  up  conditions  as  they  saw  them :  ^The  Russian  people 
have  two  wars  on  their  hands— an  outside  war  and  an  inside 
war.  We  must  vanquish  the  external  enemy  before  we  turn  on 
the  foe  within.  Otherwise  we  will  lose  both  fights.  Beat  Ger- 
many first." 

The  causes  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  Govern- 
ment were  deep-seated  and  manifold,  but  their  immediate  dis- 
content was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Government 
was  charged  with  inefficiency  and  corruption  and  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  inadequate  equipping  of  the  army,  especially 
the  shortage  in  guns  and  ammunition,  which  had  caused  Rus- 
sia's heaviest  defeats.  Ammunition  gave  out,  it  was  alleged, 
because  the  officials  charged  with  ordering  it  abroad  witiiheld 
the  orders  while  they  haggled  with  the  manufacturers  for  their 
personal  commissions.  The  people  also  resented  the  removal  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  from  his  office  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Russian  forces,  and  attributed  it  to  jealousy,  treachery, 
and  other  sinister  influences  at  court.  They  were  particularly  in* 
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dignant  in  being  denied  their  right  to  a  share  in  the  conduct  of 
a  war  which  concerned  their  most  vital  interests.  The  czar's 
peremptory  adjournment  of  the  Duma,  and  his  failure  to  recon- 
vene it,  as  promised,  in  December,  1915,  fanned  the  popular  dis- 
satisfaction. 

A  shortage  in  sugar,  flour  and  coal  did  not  improve  matters. 
The  shortage  was  due  to  inadequate  transportation,  which  pre- 
vented the  flow  of  these  commodities  from  certain  provinces 
where  there  were  ample  supplies  to  the  big  cities.  The  purchase 
of  these  necessities  by  householders  was  restricted,  and  ''bread 
and  sugar  lines"  were  the  result.  ''A  bread  or  sugar  line  is  a 
splendid  place  to  talk  politics,'*  wrote  Gregory  Mason,  after  a 
visit  to  Russia,  ''and  a  fertile  field  for  the  efforts  of  agitators. 
The  million  war  refugees  in  Petrograd,  the  million  in  Moscow, 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  other  cities  and  towns,  like  the 
discontented  householders,  also  feel  bitterly  toward  the  Govern- 
ment which  deliberately  wiped  out  their  homes  as  the  army  fell 
back,  refusing  to  let  the  people  remain  and  live  behind  the  ad- 
vancing German  lines.  Evidences  of  popular  unrest  are  every- 
where. Everywhere  the  engrossing  subject  is  politics,  when- 
ever people  come  together  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  the  con- 
versation inevitably  comes  round  to  the  internal  situation. 
Every  meeting  for  war  relief,  for  the  organization  of  national 
resources,  for  the  discussion  of  art,  agriculture,  poetry,  and  what 
not,  becomes  a  political  meeting.  In  the  restaurants,  on  the 
street  cars,  in  their  homes,  the  people  talk  politics,  and  in  the 
hospitals  similar  discussions  are  kept  up  from  cot  to  cot  by 
wounded  soldiers." 

The  position  of  the  Government  did  not  lend  itself  to  ready 
analysis.  Apparently  it  was  not  a  unit,  its  agents  being  divided , 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  war  and  toward  the  important  in- 
ternal questions;  but  the  Government's  actions  at  least  showed 
that  its  policy  was  to  grant  as  little  to  the  people  as  it  could 
safely  do,  relsring  on  the  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  the  populace 
were  bent  on  keeping  a  united  front  against  Germany,  and  would 
not  disturb  law  and  order,  until  Germany  had  been  disposed  of, 
unless  inflamed  beyond  endurance. 
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As  viewed  by  members  of  the  Octobrist  and  Progressive  par- 
ties, who  were  freely  quoted  in- the  news  dispatches  from  Pefao-  . 
grad,  the  prorogation  of  the  Duma  was  one  of  the  severest  tests 
which  representative  government  in  Russia  had  met  since  it 
came  into  being.  Only  the  unwavering  patriotism  of  tiie  Duma 
leaders,  they  said,  prevented  the  prorogation  from  becoming  a 
disaster  of  the  most  far-reaching  import  At  one  stage  it  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  a  general  strike  in  all  the  factories  supplyinf 
the  army,  a  consimmiation  that  would  have  left  the  army  prac- 
tically helpless. 

The  discontent  appeared  to  have  abated,  as  far  as  surface  in- 
dications were  a  critmon,  l^  the  time  the  Duma  reassembled 
on  February  22, 1916.  The  czar  t^idered  an  olive  branch  by  in- 
formally appearing  in  person  at  the  proceedings,  a  visit  tiiat  had 
no  precedent  in  tiie  history  of  the  Duma  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  incident  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  popular  opinion,  espe- 
cially as  the  czar  appeared  without  any  of  the  formal  ceremony 
customary  in  countries  where  the  sovereign  opens  Parliament  in 
state.  He  was  heartily  cheered  by  the  deputies  when  the  Duma's 
president  received  him  at  the  portico,  and  later  addressed  the 
session.  The  president  responded  with  a  patriotic  speech. 

An  event,  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  internal  situation  in 
Russia,  was  the  resignation  of  the  Premier,  J.  L.  Goremykin,  a 
short  time  before  the  Duma  met.  He  was  classed  as  having  re- 
actionary tffldencies,  and  his  appointment  in  1914  was  hailed  as 
a  triumph  for  the  reactionary  group.  HI  health  was  the  stated 
reason  for  his  retirement.  His  successor  was  B.  V.  Struemtfi  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Russia  had  incurred  a  war  debt  of  $2,620,500,000  by  the  au- 
tumn of  1915.  This  comprised  three  internal  loans,  two  oi 
$257,500,000  each  and  the  third  of  $575,000,000;  an  erteriw' 
issue  of  bonds  of  $309,000,000;  treasury  bills  of  $779,600,000; 
joint  English  and  French  advances  amounting  to  $277,000,000; 
and  New  York  bank  credit  of  $25,000,000.  In  February,  1916,  a 
further  war  loan  of  2,000,000,000  rubles  ($1,000,000,000)  was 
approved.  Some  time  previously  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued 
authorizing  the  Finance  Minister  to  transact  in  foreign  markets 
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credit  operations  amounting  to  5,500,000,000  rubles  ($2,- 
750,000,000)  and  to  issue  abroad  the  necessary  treasury  notes  in 
pounds,  francs,  and  dollars.  Steps  had  then  been  taken  to  reform 
the  whole  financial  system  of  Russia,  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
tax,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Duma  and  was  under  the 
consideration  of  tiie  Council  of  the  Empire.  All  textiles  were  to 
be  taxed,  which  would  bring  into  the  treasury  $75,000,000 
annually.  Schemes  for  creating  tea,  poffee,  and  match  monopo- 
lies were  also  being  planned.  As  to  loans,  the  Russian  market, 
according  to  the  Finance  Minister,  was  rich  in  resources.  In  the 
autumn  of  1915  current  deposits  in  private  banks  had  reached  a 
total  of  $2,000,000,000,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  ended 
in  September,  1915,  of  $500,000,000,  while  the  savings  banks' 
monthly  deposit  increase  was  $25,000,000. 

Before  the  reopening  of  the  Duma,  the  Minister  of  t\xe  In- 
terior, M.  Khvostoff,'made  an  extended  tour  of  the  provinces  to 
ascertain  conditions  prevailing,  traveling  unescorted  and  visiting 
districts  unannounced  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of 
deriving  false  impressions.  He  found  general  prosperity  and  an 
abundance  of  money  in  the  rural  sections,  and  an  extraordinary 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  Russian  arms  over  the  Teu- 
tonic forces.  This  sentiment,  ''coupled  with  the  excellent  rela- 
tions prevailing  in  all  ranks  of  society,"  he  further  reported, 
offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  also  to  the  present  pessimism  and  class  divi- 
sions observable  in  Petrograd  and  other  centers. 

The  question  of  supplies  became  pressing,  due  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  area  of  cultivable  land  under  crops  in  consequence 
of  the  war.  Agriculture  supplied  two-thirds  of  the  total  annual 
output  of  Russia.  The  war  had  withdrawn  large  numbers  of 
rural  workers  to  the  army,  and  the  area  under  crops  had  been 
reduced  by  ten  per  cent.  This  drawback  had  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  stoppage  of  export,  so  that  Russia  had  at  her 
disposal  com  enough  for  a  year  to  come.  Apart  from  com,  how- 
ever, ttie  question  of  supplies  projected  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  growing 
strain,  the  difiUculties  of  transport  (earlier  referred  to) ,  the  ap- 
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parent  lack  of  any  clear  plan  on  the  part  of  llie  Government,  dis- 
cussions between  Government  departments  and  conflicts  between 
the  pcdice  and  local  authorities  on  the  supply  question,  aroused 
consid^able  anxiety.  To  maintain  the  area  under  crops,  in 
addition  to  employing  380,000  war  prisoners,  l^e  Ministry  con- 
templated the  emplojrment  of  women  and  schoolboys,  and  p^- 
haps  of  Chinese  and  Koreans  in  agricultural  work,  and  also 
arranged  to  have  soldiers  sent  home  for  seed  time  and  harvest. 

The  lack  of  adequate  transport  for  supplies  seriously  curtailed 
their  distribution.  In  one  district  of  Siberia  were  immense 
stocks  of  wheat,  sufficient  to  supply  European  Russia  for  two 
years;  but  they  could  find  no  sale,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trans- 
port facilities.  The  question  of  meat  supply  was  even  more 
serious.  The  total  number  of  homed  cattle  in  the  empire  was 
52,000,000  head.  The  annual  increase  was  9,000,000,  which  was 
also  the  amount  of  the  annual  consumption.  The  needs  of  tbe 
army  raised  the  consumption  to  14,000,000  anRually,  so  tiiat 
measures  were  needed  to  reduce  the  ccmsumption  of  meat. 

Political  conditions  in  Germany  as  indicated  by  the  outset  of 
this  review,  remained  static  to  the  view  of  the  oui;side  world, 
beyond  the  skirmishes  of  a  handful  of  irreconcilable  Socialists 
who  baited  the  Govemm«it  without  apparently  disturbing  it. 
Financial  and  industrial  conditions  were  much  more  instructive 
regarding  the  actual  situation  in  the  empire  than  the  ejrtemaDy 
unruffled  working  of  its  Government;  but  both  were  viewed  from 
two  aspects — one  as  seen  through  the  rose-tinted  glasses  of  ofli- 
cial  spokesmen  and  the  other  through  the  cold  vision  of  press 
chroniclers. 

The  Government  reports  an  the  state  of  the  nation  were 
couched  in  the  most  optimistic  view,  depicting  a  satisfactory 
situation,  though  fraught  with  (fifficulties.  But  placed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  reports  from  other  German  sources,  these  official 
assurances  that  all  was  well  became  subject  to  ccmsiderable  dis- 
count especially  as  to  food  supplies. 

Germany's  financial  needs  as  the  war  progressed  indicated  that 
she  must  have  approximately  $2,500,000,000  every  six  months. 
Between  September,  1914,  and  August,  1915,  she  had  raised  or 
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sought  about  $6,000,000^000  in  three  loans.  This  single  year's 
obligations  had  more  than  doubled  the  entire  outstanding  debts 
of  the  empire  and  the  individual  German  States  ccmibrned.  She 
had  swelled  her  national  debt  by  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country,  or,  in  other  words,  had 
placed  a  10  per  cent  blanket  mortgage  on  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. 

Notwithstanding  this  dead  weight  of  new  obligations,  in  Au- 
gust, 1915,  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Treas- 
ury; sustained  the  customary  official  attitude  of  only  seeing  the 
bright  side  of  German  conditions.  The  British  starvation  war, 
he  said,  had  failed : 

''Our  domestic  production  of  foodstuffs,  bread  card  system, 
and  maximum  prices  assure  even  to  the  poorest  the  necessary 
supply  of  food  and  at  prices  lower  than  prevailing  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Nor  can  we  be  starved  out  in  raw  materials.  The  diffi- 
culties cast  in  the  way  of  their  importation  are  unpleasant,  but 
not  fatal.  We  have  an  ample  supply  in  our  own  country  of  the 
most  important  raw  materials — coal  and  iron — and  others  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured — great  supplies  whidi,  with  the 
economical  emplojonent  tiiereof,  insured  by  our  mettiods  of 
organization,  are  virtually  inexhaustible* 

''The  specter  of  unemployment  has  been  banished.  Th»e  is 
more  work  than  workers.  The  war  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
greater  employer  of  labor  than  our  export  trade  was.  We  pro- 
duce in  our  own  country  practically  everything  needed  for  war. 
Thus  expenditures  for  war  purposes  resolve  themselves  into 
savings.  These,  again,  are  at  the  anpire's  disposition,  as  pay- 
ments on  the  war  loans  and  deposits  are  flowing  into  the  banks 
and  savings  institutions  more  plentifully  than  in  times  of  peace. 
The  total  deposits  to-day,  August  1,  1915,  after  over  93,- 
000,000,000  has  been  paid  on  war  loans,  is  higher  than  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  has 
almost  doubled  since  the  war  began.  Notes  and  deposits  in  the 
Reichsbank  covered  by  gold  are  33^^  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
26.7  per  cent  in  the  Bank  of  France  and  21.7  in  tiie  Bank  of 
England.'' 
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Financial  recovery  in  Germany,  as  the  result  of  "rigid  organi- 
zation and  discipline/'  was  also  reported  in  September,  1915,  to 
the  United  States  Government  by  the  American  Association  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  Berlin. 

"The  change  of  the  entire  economic  activity  from  its  peace 
conformation  to  one  of  war/'  the  association  found,  "has,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Reichsbank,  taken  place  rapidly  and  thoroughly. 
The  establishment  of  the  official  loan  banks  and  credit  institu- 
tions has  provided  predit  accommodation  in  abundant  measure. 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  past  year,  when  Germany  was  not 
only  in  a  military,  but  also  in  an  economic,  sense,  confronted  with 
superiority  of  hostile  forces,  the  issue  of  industrial  securities  did 
not  come  to  a  full  stop.  Besides  the  official  new  corporations 
organized  as  purely  war  measures,  quite  a  number  of  new  cor- 
porations having  no  war  connection  have  been  established.  Many 
existing  concerns  have  increased  their  capital  stock.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  up  to  August  1,  1915,  altogether  $125,- 
000,000  has  been  invested  in  new  and  existing  industrial  under- 
takings, as  against  new  issues  of  $250,000,000  in  1913." 

The  original  war  loan  obtained  by  Germany  from  her  own 
people  amounted  to  $1,115,000,000,  the  second  $2,265,000,000 
and  the  third  $2,270,750,000,  subscriptions  for  which  began  to 
flow  in  during  the  autumn  of  1915.  By  the  close  of  February, 
1916,  it  was  foreseen  that  in  the  financial  year  beginning  the  fol- 
lowing April,  3,000,000,000  marks  ($750,000,000)  would  be 
needed  for  current  expenses  apart  from  the  war  on  account  of 
the  great  reductions  in  customs  and  current  revenues,  and  that 
the  budget  would  call  for  5,500,000,000  marks  ($1,375,000,000), 
which  would  include  2,000,000,000  marks  ($500,000,000)  in- 
terest on  war  loans.  A  fourth  war  loan  was  under  way  at  this 
time  for  $2,650,000,000,  counting  marks  at  their  face  value. 

The  German  Government  took  pride  in  the  popular  response 
to  the  third  war  loan,  which  was  for  an  indefinite  amount  bear- 
ing interest  at  5.90  per  cent.  The  two  previous  flotations  had 
been  made  at  5  per  cent.  In  December,  1915,  Germany  an- 
nounced that  the  subscriptions  paid  ''in  cash"  to  the  third  loan 
were  10,452,000,000  marks  or  86  per  cent,  while  the  amounts  ad- 
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vanced  by  the  loaninir  institations  were  680,700,000  marks.  The 
percentage  in  cash  and  the  number  of  subscriptions  were  larger 
for  each  loan,  and  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  the  universality 
of  German  sentiment  in  support  of  the  German  cause.  The  sepa- 
rate subscriptions  for  the  third  loan  were  3,557,746,  for  the  sec- 
ond 2,691,000,  and  for  the  first  1,177,235  marks.  The  number 
of  small  subscriptions  also  constantly  increased.  Thus  applica- 
tions tm  2,000  marks  ($500)  or  less  for  the  third  loan  were 
2,983,799,  for  the  second  2,113,220  and  for  the  first  926,059 
marks. 

Thus  Germans  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Fatherland  in  a 
manner  rivaled  only  by  the  French.  The  popular  subscriptions 
of  both  countries  to  war  loans  were  in  pointed  contrast  to  the  in- 
difference of  the  British  working  classes  to  their  Government's 
calls  for  money.  Prosperous  workmen  in  Great  Britain  neither 
put  their  funds  in  savings  banks  nor  in  war  loans,  according  to 
accounts,  but  spent  them  in  jewelry  and  automobiles  and  in  un- 
accustomed luxuries  and  pleasures.  On  the  oUier  hand,  the 
wealthy  British  poured  their  substance  into  the  treasury,  the 
British  subscription  war  loans  having  been  conspicuous  for 
their  size  and  the  fewness  as  the  German  were  ior  their  com- 
parative smallness  and  number. 

German  finances,  and  the  Government's  method  of  replenish- 
ing the  war  chest  were  examined  externally  from  various  angles 
botii  by  hostile  and  neutral  critics,  and  th^  were  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  viewpoint.  What  was  abundantly  plain  was 
that  Germany  was  meeting  the  emergency  in  her  own  way,  with 
her  people  acquiescent  and  generous,  and  if  her  adversaries  saw 
in  the  Government's  methods  a  spurious  solvency  and  future 
disaster,  Germany  herself  did  not. 

British  critics  view  the  German  war  loans  as  a  '^wering  pyra- 
mid of  paper"  and  ironically  complimented  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  having,  in  its  wisdom,  decided  to  substitute  a  paper 
currency  for  gold,  and  carrying  out  this  poUcy  witii  more  than 
German  thoroughness.  They  charged  that  assertion  and  appear- 
ances as  to  Germany's  financial  position  were  deceptive,  and  that 
it  was  needless  to  accuse  the  Reichsbank  of  ''cooking"  its  figures 
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or  of  ''lying''  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  in  its  cellars,  as,  without 
any  such  allegations,  the  position  of  Germany  was  sufficiently 
serious.  Great  Britain,  they  pointed  out,  despite  the  heavy 
strain  that  had  been  put  upon  her,  remained  a  free  market  for 
gold,  while  Germany,  by  contrast,  innmediately  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency.  As  a  consequence  the  value  of  the  German  note 
abroad  fell  rapidly.  One  British  observer,  the  '^neutral  cor- 
respondent" of  the  London  "Times,"  thus  summed  up  his  views 
of  the  financial  situation  in  Germany  in  January,  1916,  after  a 
tour  through  the  central  empires : 

"A  German  war  finance  cannot  be  discussed  upon  a  scientific 
basis.  It  is  an  economic  outlaw.  No  serious  expert  would  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  mark.  It  may  be  worth 
fourteen  or  eighteen  pfennig,  as  German  bankers  assert,  or  noth- 
ing, as  some  critics  insist,  upon  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the 
mark  can  only  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  war  when  the  exact 
amount  of  paper  money  will  be  knovni  and  a  comparison  is  pos- 
sible with  the  then  existing  stock  in  gold. 

"Competent  German  financiers  already  have  grave  apprehen- 
sions with  regard  to  the  real  amount  of  gold  in  stock.  They 
think  it  quite  possible  that  the  figures  published  contain,  for 
example,  such  foreign  bills  as  have  been  received  from  the  allied 
countries  against  advances  in  specie.  [This  is  a  presumable  ref- 
erence to  German  loans  made  to  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria.] 

"The  present  state  of  things  gives  the  people  a  feeling  of  un- 
certainty. They  see  the  mark  declining  and  wonder  if  it  is  not 
better  to  lose  40  or  45  per  cent  on  their  money  now  than  perhaps 
much  more  later.  Consequently  the  neutral  countries  have  been 
lately  flooded  with  German  money  and  as  a  result  the  exchange 
has  been  still  further  lowered. 

"There  is  some  apprehension  vnth  regard  to  the  ability  to 
recognize  foreign  loans  after  the  war.  The  possibility  of  na- 
tional bankruptcy  is  openly  discussed  and  the  idea  of  a  huge  con- 
tribution to  be  levied  from  Germany's  enemies  is  no  longer  held 
as  a  sertous  opinion.    The  people  even  speculate  whether  the 
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state  is  simply  to  reduce  the  war  loan  paper  to  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  face  value  or  confiscate  the  capital." 

The  autumn  of  1915  found  Germany  seriously  alarmed  re- 
garding the  food  problem.  There  was  much  more  tangible 
ground  for  contesting  the  official  assurances  of  well-being  in 
this  direction  than  for  questioning  Germany's  methods  in  the 
puzzling  field  of  high  finance.  Leading  German  scientists,  ac- 
cording to  accounts  from  German  sources,  agreed  that  signs 
were  not  wanting  that  the  limitation  of  food  supply — ^brought 
about  by  the  war — had  already  imposed  an  expected  effect  on  tiie 
health  and  strength  of  the  German  people.  The  Government  had 
initiated  the  measures  of  economy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Helfferich; 
but  the  savants,  writing  in  German  periodicals,  urged  that  seri- 
ous steps  be  taken  at  once  to  conserve  the  food  supplies  of  the 
country. 

Econ(»nic  difficulties,  in  fact,  due  mainly  to  the  increase  in  the 
retail  price  of  most  commodities,  multiplied  as  liie  summer 
waned.  Lard,  butter,  fat,  meat,  sausages,  cheese,  cereals,  cocoa, 
coffee,  sugar,  satt,  and  all  other  food  necessities  were  sold 
at  an  increase  ranging  from  (me  and  a  half  times  to 
twice  and  even  three  times  their  former  prices.  Lentils  and  rice 
had  long  since  been  out  of  stock  in  liie  majority  of  stores.^  As 
all  these  articles  formed  an  essenlSal  part  of  the  daily  fare  of  the 
working  classes  (from  the  tables  of  the  weatttiy  their  absence 
could  hardly  be  noticed) ,  the  fears  of  the  German  people,  as 
voiced  by  their  press,  became  only  too  well  founded.  The  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  check  the  greed  of  the  food  capitalists  ap- 
parently had  been  ineffective.  Price  inflation,  traceable  to  this 
artificial  cause,  inspired  the  "Neueste  Nachriditen"'  to  utter  tiiis 
indignant  protest: 

''The  poison  fungus  of  the  war  usury,  which  not  only  edsts 
but  is  spreading  even  wider,  notwithstanding  all  tiie  Draconic 
government  regulations,  must  be  uprooted  and  crushed.  The 
name  of  everyone,  no  matter  how  highly  placed,  who  engages  in 
usury  with  the  people's  food  must  be  published  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  empire  as  that  of  an  unscrupulous  traitor,  so 
that  the  example  may  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  otiiers  Hke 
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him,  and  so  that  at  length  there  will  be  pure  air  to  breathe  in 
Germany." 

Dear  food  and  short  supplies  caused  no  little  uneasiness  and 
discontent,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  journals  of 
every  political  complexion  urged  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
strain.  To  the  poor  it  was  an  almost  unsupportable  burden.  An 
official  statement  made  in  August,  1915,  that  60,000  tons  of  grain 
available  would  suffice  till  the  new  crop  was  marketed  at  tiie  end 
of  October,  1915,  was  flatly  disputed  by  tiie  Berlin  "Vorwaerts," 
the  leading  Social-Democratic  organ  in  Prussia,  as  ''nonsensical/' 
because  it  worked  out  at  only  two  ounces  of  breadstuff  per  head 
per  day.  "Even  if  the  authorities  contrive,''  said  this  organ,  "on 
the  basis  of  their  new  regulations,  to  supply  the  population  with 
bread  at  prices  within  their  reach,  only  the  simpler  portion  of 
the  Government's  duty  will  have  been  fulfilled.  The  people  can- 
not live  on  bread  rations  alone.  Other  necessities  of  life  must 
also  be  placed  under  control,  notably  milk  and  meat." 

On  October  23,  1915,  the  Federal  Government  decided  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  price  and  supply  of  victuals  ttiroughout  Ger- 
many. The  state  provincial  authorities  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
competent  to  control  the  food  situation ;  but  the  German  Govern- 
ment now  considered  it  necessary  to  equali2se  and  place  under 
different  conditions  the  distribution  and  price  of  victuals  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  Empire. 

In  explanation  of  this  step  the  most  sanguine  of  statements 
came  from  the  Government  by  way  of  denying  assertions  made 
abroad  that  such  a  course  proved  the  Allies'  food  blockade  of 
German  ports  to  be  succeeding  and  that  Germany  was  being 
slowly  but  surely  starved  out. 

Acknowledging  that  Germany's  whole  econwnic  life  had  been 
changed  by  the  British  embargo  on  all  importations,  tiie  Govern- 
ment held  that  the  old  law  of  supply  now  no  longer  held  good, 
as  in  times  of  peace.  Hence  Government  regulations  must  sup- 
plant the  law  at  many  points — in  order  to  spare  the  poorer  popu- 
lation from  excessively  high  prices. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  the  stat^nent  continued,  "we  have  car- 
ried over  from  last  year's  harvest  into  the  new  harvest  so  much 
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grain  that  we  are  campeUed  to  let  3,000,000  tma  of  it  be  fed  to 
the  cattle.  We  can  do  this  because  we  know  ihe  qmJitsr  and  quan- 
titjr  of  our  new  grain  crop.  We  have  also  tiiis  year  smeh  a 
i«cord  potato  crop  as  Germany  has  never  known  before.  We 
had  figured  on  having  a  good  crop  of  45,000,000  tons  of  potatoes, 
but  we  have  actually  60,000,000  tons.  To  this  amount  must  be 
added  a  surplus  of  potatoes  from  the  enemsr's  territory  which  is 
occupied  by  us.  In  this  connection  we  are  not  even  dependent  on 
Germany  for  feeding  our  armies.  The  raising  of  hogs  has  in  the 
last  nine  months  had  an  undreamed-of  impetus,  which  will  be 
further  increased  by  the  mammoth  potato  crop/' 


CHAPTER    LXIV 

POOD      RIOTS      AND      PRIVATIONS      IN      GERMANY  — 
SUPPRESSION     OP     COMPLAINTS     OP     CON- 
DITIONS    IN     AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

SIMULTAITOOUSLY  came  reports  of  housewives'  food  riots 
in  Berlin,  during  which  the  women  in  th^  struggle  to  obtain 
butter  and  other  commodities  brdoe  store  windows  and  doors. 
Following  these  disturbances  the  autiiorities  plaearded  the  east 
side  of  Berlin,  the  poorer  section  of  the  dty,  with  pasters  points 
ing  out  to  the  denizens  liie  i)enalties  tor  the  violation  of  imperial 
statutes  regarding  mobs  and  rioting  and  the  regulations  of 
martial  law  under  which  Berlin  was  still  governed.  Neverthe- 
less, reports  persisted  that  riots  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food 
were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

The  Berlin  press  did  not  disguise  that  the  pinch  of  hunger  was 
being  felt,  and  that  many  in  Berlin  were  suffering  from  lack  of 
f 0€ki.  Toward  noon,  day  after  day,  a  motley  crowd  assembled  at 
the  doors  of  the  military  depots  and  barracks.  It  was  composed, 
said  the  'Tagliche  Rundschau,''  of  shamefaced  men  and  women, 
ancient  wrinkled,  shriveled  little  grandmothers,  old  men,  youny 
men,  and  children.    They  waited  patiently  for  an  hour  and  a 
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half,  sometimes  in  a  pelting  rain,  until  a  kitchen  servitor  ap- 
peared canying  a  huge  saucepan  containing  the  leavings  of  tiie 
soldiers'  dinner,  pieces  of  fat  meat  and  bone,  bread,  potatoes,  and 
table  scraps  of  all  kinds.  The  old  people  hobbled  forward  to 
present  their  pots  and  pannikins;  but  the  younger  and  more 
robust  elbowed  tiiem  aside,  with  the  result  that  their  elders  de- 
parted with  their  hands  as  empty  as  their  stomachs.  They  re- 
appeared each  day  till  they  collapsed. 

Before  the  municipal  shops  for  the  sale  of  meat  and  fat  thou- 
sands assembled  in  all  weathers  and  fought  to  obtain  a  scrap  of 
meat.  Masses  of  people  crushed  together  in  their  eagerness  long 
before  the  shops  opened,  and  then  nearly  tore  the  clothes  from 
one  another's  backs  in  order  to  get  the  coveted  tireasure. 

Side  by  side  with  dearer  and  less  food  came  an  accession  of 
means  to  purchase  it,  as  far  as  the  artisan  classes  were  con- 
cerned. The  huge  orders  and  losses  of  the  war  had  had  tiie  para- 
doxical effect  of  placing  the  German  workingman  in  a  position  of 
prosperity — ^unexampled  in  his  history— of  raising  his  wages  to  a 
point  never  before  attained,  and  of  aknost  completely  solving  his 
nonemployment  problem.  Dr.  Helff erich's  roseate  picture  of  labor 
conditions  at  least  found  confirmation  from  unofficial  sources 
which,  in  view  of  the  restraints  and  noncommittal  tone  imposed 
upon  governmental  utterances  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  began 
to  be  viewed  as  more  trustworthy.  The  faster  the  men  at  the 
front  fell  and  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  were  filled  the  better  became 
the  prosperity  of  the  workers  at  home,  and  the  higher  mounted 
the  saving-bank  deposits  of  the  few  doing  the  work  of  the  former 
many. 

As  in  Great  Britain,  the  flourishing  condition  of  labor  gener- 
ally was  due  to  the  impetus  of  war  industries  which  displaced 
other  fields  of  work  wherein  the  men  found  their  subsistence  in 
peace  times.  War  trades  had  ousted  peace  trades,  and  among  lie 
latter  severely  hit  vrsis  the  textile  industry.  Raw  materials- 
cotton  and  most  of  the  other  elements  of  manufacture— were  no 
longer  obtainable  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
innumerable  factories.  The  diminution  of  imports,  followed  by 
tiieir  almost  complete  stoppage,  only  aggravated  the  situation  in 
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this  field.  An  official  aeqnestratiQii  of  stodcs  tfazon^cmt  Ger- 
many^ ami  their  redistribution,  which  was  viewed  as  judicious  and 
equitable^  proved  to  be  only  paKative  measures.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  were  affected  by  the  depression,  and  to 
rdieve  it  the  labor  onions  inyoked  the  aid  of  the  state  and 
numicipaltties. 

The  official  optimism  regarding  Germany's  economic  condition 
was  BO*  modified,  though  a  statement  made  by  the  President  of 
the  Reichstag,  Dr.  Kaempf ,  when  that  body  met  on  November 
30,  1915^  was  q^ialified  by  the  admission  of  a  food  shortage — an 
acknowledgment  not  previously  made  through  Ciovemment 
channdb.  The  offieial  spokesmen's  pronouncements  regardmg 
the  coontry's  food  sopq^es  had,,  in  fact,  feeen  umcoisieiausdy  para- 
doidcal  in  that,  while  impetuously  defending  aubmarinie'  warfare 
as  a  retaliatiaB  for  Great  Britain's  '"policy  oi  starvatfton,"  ihej 
declared  that  Germany  coi^  not  ruB  sb>ri  af  anything,  mid  hence 
could  not  be  starved.  Dr.  Eaempf 's  observations  at  least  were 
more  definite. 

''AD  our  enemies  have  recognized  that  we  are  ittviscfhle  on  the 
battle  field ;  so  the  more  eagerly  da  they  clihg  to  tiie  hcpe  to 
destroy  us  escBMiaically,  to  conquer  us  fay  hanger.  As  titcgr  alow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  regarding  our  financial  strength* 
which  has  been  proved  by  the  afttomishing  soccesa  of  oar  war 
loans,  so  they  have  also  been  deceived  in  their  estimate  of  our 
economic  strength.  We  have  grain  fnr  bread;  potatoes,  tiie  most 
important  food  of  the  people,  are  abundant.  If  in  otho*  things 
there  may  be  scarcity,  as  cannot  be  disputed,  yet  the  hardships 
thus  caused  to  a  majority  of  our  population  will  be  surmounted 
by  the  organization  of  the  provision  market.  We  therefore, 
financially  and  economically,  have  every  reason  to  contemplate 
the  future  with  firm  determination  and  unshaken  confidence.'' 

Concurrently  with  the  delivery  of  this  speech  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  reported  to  be  taking  energetic  action  to  stop  re- 
ports of  starvation.  The  Agricultural  Union,  as  a  moulhipiece  of 
the  Govenmient,  issued  a  prodamation  urging  the  German 
population  to  abstain  from  complaints.  ''Complaining,''  it 
warned,  ''is  useless,  and  its  only  result  is  to  rekindle  the  enemy's 
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hopes  of  a  final  victory/'  The  suspension  of  a  dozen  newspapers 
was  announced  for  printing  articles  relating  to  ihe  food  question. 
Maximilian  Harden,  who  could  not  be  effectually  silenced,  wrote 
in  ''Die  Zukunft'' :  ''We  must  confess  that  the  German  people 
for  the  moment  are  suffering  great  want/'  The  Social*Demo- 
cratic  organ,  "Vorwaerts/'  whose  suspensions  did  not  succeed  in 
bridling  its  utterances,  comm^ited :  "The  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  must  be  no  more  complainte  in  the  press  about  the 
deamess  of  foodstuffs.  The  Government  should  set  an  example 
by  ameliorating  the  situation  in.  such  a  way  that  the  people  will 
no  longer  have  cause  for  complaint/' 

These  were  the  conditions  in  the  latter  part  of  1915.  By  the 
new  year  of  1916  the  Government  apparently  had  not  succeeded  in 
muzzling  the  press,  which  denied  official  assertions  made  in  the 
Reichstag  that  the  German  food  supply  was  ample  and  stervation 
impossible  in  consequence  of  the  British  blockade,  and  gave 
further  indications  of  tiie  increasing  pinch  of  hunger.  The 
"Berliner  Zeitung''  thus  described  the  situation : 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  tiiat  tilings  could  grow  worse  just 
now  without  some  crowning  disaster.  The  masses  of  ihe  people 
are  hungry  all  day  long,  many  articles  of  food  having  reached  a 
price  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  families  of  the  working 
class.  Hunger  renders  the  people  suU^i  and  deprives  them  of  all 
joy  in  victories,  though  all  the  bells  are  ringing  and  flags  wave. 
The  childr^i  are  underfed,  pale  and  wan,  looking  like  fading 
flowers.  In  the  meantime  we  are  informed  that  the  military 
authorities  have  forbidden  meetings  convened  to  discuss  the  high 
cost  of  living." 

Germany  searched  for  food  and  raw  materials  outeide  her 
frontiers  through  a  noteworthy  institution  called  into  existence 
by  the  war,  known  as  the  Zentral  Einkaufs-Gesellschaft  (Central 
Purchasing  Company),  which  had  the  strong  backing  of  the 
Government,  and  whose  tentedes  were  described  as  penetrating 
everywhere.  Ite  aim  was  to  buy  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  in 
every  market  in  ihe  world  to  which  it  could  gain  access  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  sell  them  in  Germany  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  with  little  if  any  profit.    A  Hungarian  chronicler  of  ite 
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operations  recounted  that  Turkey^  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Scandi- 
navia, and  even  Hungary  were  ransacked  from  end  to  end  for 
every  ounce  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  with  which  their 
merchants  could  be  induced  to  part 

''In  Turk^  and  Bulgaria/'  he  said,  ''Germany  contrived  to  ob- 
tain a  monopoly  of  supplies,  shutting  out  even  her  allies,  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  from  any  direct  purchasing.  Only  the  Z.  E.  G. 
(as  tiie  German's  purchasing  company  was  called)  has  Uie  right 
to  buy  goods  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Then  tiie  company  dis- 
tributes tile  goods  purchased  amcmg  the  three  allies,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  in  certain  proportions.  Of  cereals  Ger- 
many gets  50  per  cent,  Austria  30  per  coit,  and  Hungary  20  per 
cent.  At  least  that  is  the  division  in  theory.  ActuaUy  Germany 
gets  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  Austria  and  Hungary  only 
one-third  between  tliem.  Then  of  raw  materials  so  purchased 
Germany  gets  60  per  cent,  Austria  36  per  cent,  and  Hungary  only 
4  per  cent.  But  here  again  reahty  differs  from  the  theory,  for 
in  practice  Hungary  got  nothing. 

"The  activity  of  the  Z.  K  G.  explains  a  fact  that  has  caused 
mudi  mystification,  the  fact,  namely,  that  Germany  is  much 
better  provided  witti  foodstuffs  than  is  Austria-Hungary,  al- 
though the  latter  is  largely  agricultural.  For  escample,  no  sooner 
were  communicati<ms  opened  with  Bulgaria  than  the  Z.  E.  6. 
hastened  to  Sofia  and  bought  up  all  that  was  to  be  obtained, 
while  the  Austrians  were  debating  the  question  of  making  more 
purchases  from  Bulgaria.  By  the  time  the  Austrians  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  buy,  the  Germans  were  actually  carrying  off 
the  goods.  Precisely  the  same  thing  happened  in  Turkey.  The 
work  of  the  Z.  E.  G.  also  throws  considerable  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  economic  exhaustion  and  explains  why  that  exhaustion 
has  not  been  so  rapid  as  many  expected.  Its  work  has  been  most 
thorough.  Hungary  had  formed  a  War  Products  Company, 
and  the  Austrians  a  War  Cereals  Company  witii  similar  aims; 
but  the  Z.  E.  G.  obtained  control  of  both  these  companies,  and  so 
acquired  a  practical  monopoly." 

The  conclusion  reached  from  these  successful  commercial 
activities  of  Germany  was  that  she  not  only  dominated  the  armies 
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in  the  field  but  the  Govemments  of  her  allies,  and  that  this  eco- 
nomic control  was  tolerated  without  being  pleasing  to  Austria 
and  Hungary.  The  situation  created  doubts  whether  the  pro- 
jected customs  union  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary — 
Germany's  stepping  to  economic  domination — ^was  really  prac- 
ticable and  likely  to  work  without  friction,  and  whether  the 
economic  situation  was  such  that  the  Teutonic  Powers  could  face 
with  equanimity  a  long  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  present  themselves  for  a 
brief  glance.  Several  members  of  tiie  Austrian  Cabinet  resigned 
in  November,  1915,  revealing  a  rupture  which  was  interpreted 
as  showing,  not  a  cleavage  over  Germany's  war  policy,  but  rather 
the  inability  of  responsible  ministers  to  carry  it  out.  The  out- 
going ministers  were  Dr.  Earl  Heinold  v(m  Udynski,  Dr.  Rudolf 
Schuster  von  Bonnott,  and  Baron  Engel  von  Mainfelden,  who 
held  the  portfolios  of  tiie  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Finance  re- 
spectively. 

While  their  resignations  apparently  had  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  international  status  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  or  upon  the 
sentiment  of  the  Reichsrath,  whose  majority  they  represented, 
they  had  a  considerable  relation  to  the  economic  and  financial 
situation  in  Austria. 

The  resignations  meant,  according  to  accredited  chroniclers, 
that  the  departing  ministers  had  no  program  to  offer  to  show 
how  Austria  was  to  raise  her  quota  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  and  that  they  had  exhausted  all  means  of  Raising  money 
from  internal  taxation,  commerce,  and  duties  on  imports.  They 
were  known  to  be  Pan-Germanic  in  sentiment,  afiiliations  and 
politics.  Succeeding  them  were  financial  experts — ^the  President 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts,  the  Director  of  the  Kredit- 
Anstalt,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank — ^who 
were  not  politicians,  and  whose  services,  it  was  reported,  could 
hardly  have  been  demanded  unless  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  was  realized  to  be  desperate. 

These  cabinet  changes  in  Austria  timed  with  a  visit  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  paid  to  Vienna,  and  political  seers  saw  in  this  con- 
junction of  events  a  divergence  of  views  between  Germany  and 
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Austria  regarding  tlie  war,  and  an  attempt  by  the  kaiaer  to  rec- 
oncile them.  From  Rome  it  was  said  tiiat  the  object  of  tiie 
kaiser's  visit  was  to  pot  a  stop  to  effofts  Austria  was  bdieved 
to  be  makinir,  by  means  of  negotiatioiM  tkroagfa  Madrid  witii 
the  Vatican,  to  obtain  a  separate  peace  with  the  Qnadniple  En- 
tente. If  there  was  any  rift  within  the  lute  in  Aastro-<icnna& 
relations  r^ardin?  the  war,  events  did  not  reveal  it  Hence  the 
explanation  of  the  ministerial  lesignatiQU  could  not  be  aoni^t 
in  any  declared  opposition  by  Austria  to  cmtinaing  the  war 
acomiing  to  the  HohenzoUem  program,  but  lay  in  the  eonf essed 
inability  of  the  ministers  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  sostain 
that  program. 

Germany,  as  the  dominatinir  partnar  of  the  Dual  Affiance,  hid 
accommodated  Austria  with  $186,000,000,  $76,000,000  of  which 
was  loaned  by  German  banks,  the  remainder,  $60,000,000  being 
a  credit  in  Germany  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  At  home 
Austria  had  raised  $433,000,000,  a  Hungarian  loan  of  $287,- 
000,000,  and  a  second  war  kian  in  the  autumn  of  1915  (rf  $900,- 
000,000.  At  that  date,  liierefwe,  Austria's  war  loan  had  readied 
the  sum  of  $1,706,000,000. 

Austria^Hungary,  Uke  Germany,  had  her  tribulatioiis  through 
a  shortage  of  necessaries.  Riots  and  widespread  distress  woe 
reported  from  Hungary.  In  Vienna,  durinir  the  autumn  of  1915, 
food  prices  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Coal  became  dearer 
as  winter  aproached,  and  clothing  doubled  in  price.  The  immedi- 
ate outlook  for  tile  great  mass  of  the  population  was  tiie  reverse 
of  propitious.  The  transportation  of  food  had  become  de- 
moralized owing  to  nine-tenths  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  VienBa 
having  been  takai  by  the  army,  dieting  the  carriers  of  neces- 
sary labor  to  transport  the  supplies.  The  city  council  at  length 
had  to  utilize  the  municipal  street  cars  to  carry  great  quantities 
of  flour,  provisions,  and  coal,  whidi  cluttered  the  railway  ware- 
houses, to  ihe  storekeepers.  Food  speculators  created  an  arti- 
ficial famine  by  hiding  enormous  stores  of  provisions.  The 
police,  suspecting  that  huge  stocks  of  necessaries  were  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  city  until  famine  prices  soared,  raided  storage 
warehouses,  discovering  hundreds  of  tons  of  rice,  flour,  sugaii 
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cheese,  canned  goods,  chocolate,  currants,  tea,  coffee,  and  con- 
densed milk. 

The  retail  bakeries  lacked  sufficient  flour.  In  the  poorer  sub- 
urbs the  inhabitants  gathered  around  the  stores  as  early  as  tiiree 
in  the  morning,  and  by  six  o'clock  the  crowds  numbered  betwe^i 
500  and  1,000,  mostly  women  and  children.  The  bakeries  opened 
at  seven,  and  before  an  hour  had  elapsed  tiiey  were  sold  out. 
Late  comers  got  notiiing.  Vienna  conditions  were  said  to  be 
representative  of  tiiose  prevalent  in  other  cities. 

The  same  story  of  privation  was  heard  from  Hungary.  In 
October,  1915,  tiie  country  was  reported  to  be  practically  in  a 
state  of  famine,  especially  in  Budapest,  where  the  population 
was  described  as  being  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  Prices  were 
rising  by  leaps  and  bounds,  showing  increases  of  40  to  70  per 
cent,  and  even  at  that  cost  certain  necessities  were  not  to  be 
obtained.  The  press,  even  the  subsidized  organs,  accused  the 
Government  of  gross  neglect  in  despairing  articles.  Two  meat- 
less days  a  week  became  seven  meatless  days,  and  only  the 
wealthy  could  afford  to  have  meat  five  times  a  week.  Butter  cost 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  kilogram,  and  chickens  $1.26  each.  Bread  was 
three  times  as  dear  as  in  Germany,  where  Hungarian  flour,  it 
was  complained,  was  used  in  making  it. 

Food  remained  dear  and  scarce  in  Austria-Hungary  through- 
out the  winter.  By  February,  1916,  the  people  were  tired  of  the 
war  and  longed  for  peace.  Destitution  and  unemplo3mient  were 
widespread  in  Vienna,  where  crippled  officers  and  soldiers 
crowded  the  streets.  The  shops  were  empty  and  many  factories 
closed. 

Few  men  were  seen  who  were  not  wearing  uniforms,  includ- 
ing youths  and  graybeards.  Women  had  taken  the  place  of 
men  everywhere,  especially  as  drivers  and  lamplighters,  while 
they  performed  every  kind  of  manual  labor.  They  drove  the 
street  cars  and  collected  the  fares.  The  people  were  sad  and  de- 
pressed and  insufficiently  fed. 

A  manifest  dearth  of  men  for  war  service  in  Austria  was  evi- 
dent by  her  calling  out  old  men  to  the  colors  in  her  Landsturm 
classes  of  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  and  1872. 
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Men  of  the  class  of  1866  would  be  G9  years  old,  while  those  of 
the  class  of  1872  would  be  62.  Presumably  they  would  be  de- 
tailed to  clerical  positions  or  to  act  as  gosLrds  on  home  service, 
thus  rekeasiQg  yoonger  men  for  fidd  warfare. 


CHAPTER    LXV 


TURKEY'S    LOAB    OF    DEBT  —  &  X  T  BB  M  I  N  A  T  ION 

OF     ARMBNIAKS  —  CHAB6BD     WITH 

AIDING     RUSSIA 

A  GLANCE  at  eoaditknis  im  Tvrk^  anpeared  to  rereal  an  iBr 
solvoit  BatioB  linked  as  a  hea^y  drasr  tx>  the  already  over- 
burdened Teutonic  powers.  Her  oitrance  into  the  war  incrcaaed 
her  debt  incubus  by  joininir  in  the  war  by  1108^000,000  loaned  to 
her  by  Germany.  In  Fefaroary,  1916,  a  further  German  loan  of 
$106,000,000  was  in  eontempIatioD.  Her  national  indrii>tedne88 
— ^funded,  floating,  and  unprovided — aM^roached  $1,000,000,000 
at  the  time  of  her  takinf'  up  arms  with  the  Teutonic  Powers.  The 
mere  annual  charge  on  the  portion  of  that  debt  covered  by  loans 
amounted  to  about  a  third  of  her  actual  revenue,,  whidi  was  not 
one-seventh  of  her  liabttities. 

Turkey's  war  with  the  Balkan  States  added  above  a  year's 
revmue  to  her  debt  and  more  than  that  to  her  fiabilitiefi,  robbed 
her  of  one-tenth  of  that  revenue  and  an  eighth  of  her  population 
by  the  loss  of  Macedonia  and  the  isles.  After  that  war,  fast 
bound  as  she  was  already  in  international  sAiaddes,  she  riveted 
yet  others  on  herself  by  perpetuating  foreign  monopolies,  and 
mortgaging  what  was  left  of  her  economic  liberty  to  Paris  bank- 
ers and  the  French  Govemmait. 

France,  in  fact,  held  nearly  60  per  cent  of  t^e  Ott<Hnan  debt 
before  the  Balkan  wars,  and  found  1150,000,000  more  for  her 
afterward  Germany  stood  second  with  over  twenty  p»  cent, 
and  Great  Britain  came  third  with  the  rraiainder.  At  an  in- 
creasing rate  during  recent  years  her  great  creators  exacted 
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from  Turkey,  in  return  for  loans,  not  merely  security  for  high 
interest  and  repayment  of  capital,  but  also  exclusive  concessions 
in  whidi  their  nationals  invested.  The  French  loan  of  |150r 
000,000  imposed  extraordinary  conditions  in  the  shape  of  con- 
cessions to  French  capitalists  to  construct  railroads,  hisrhways, 
harbor  works,  etc.,  almost  all  over  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Tur- 
kejr's  participation  in  the  war  as  a  Teuton  ally  canceled  these 
concessions. 

The  desperate  conditkm  c^  Turku's  ftiances  had  hitberto  been 
a  protection  to  her*  The  certain  less  involved  in  foreclosure, 
added  to  the  oppositioii  whidi  any  one  creditor  who  proposed 
such  a  coarse  expected  to  meet  from  the  rest,  not  only  deterred 
all,  bat  left  them  no  choice  but  to  agree  to  bolster  her  up.  Her 
temerity  in  joining  im  the  present  war  made  it  less  certain  that 
the  international  props  which  sustained  her  in  the  past  would 
remain  standing.  If  she  went  into  bankruptcy  by  r^udiating 
her  intematiimal  debt,  as  it  was  reported  she  threatened  to  do, 
she  would  lose  all  protection  from  her  financial  positicm.  The 
actual  international  situation  also  created  the  contingency  that 
two  of  her  creditors,  hoUing  together  nearly  80  per  cait  of  her 
debt,  might  agree  to  foreclose  jointly,  irrespective  of  the  others. 
By  the  cancellation  of  her  concessions  by  the  war,  France  stood 
to  lose  heavih^,  even  though  the  interest  and  capital  of  her  actual 
loans  still  proved  to  be  secure. 

The  situatum  existed  in  which  one,  at  least,  of  the  belligerents 
might  find  that  its  prospective  natiimal  loss  outwei^ed  any  gain 
to  be  expected  from  the  continued  solvency  of  Turkey.  Hence 
should  she  decide  not  to  seek  dissolution  but  bankruptcy,  the  out* 
look  was  that  she  would  find  the  protection  which  her  financial 
position  used  to  afford  her  dangerously  diminished  or  even  de- 
steoyed.  The  course  of  the  war  has  not  improved  the  prospects 
of  her  financial  stattts  quo,  remaining  as  it  was  before  she  en- 
tered the  war.  France's  ally,  Russia,  has  overrun  Armenia,  and 
her  possession  of  that  territory  constitutes  an  asset  for  the 
French  loans  which  wiU  figure  as  one  of  the  determining  ele- 
ments in  the  peace  settlement  as  it  will  relate  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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Turkey  at  war  did  not  predicate  any  change  bringing  devastat- 
ing conditions  within  her  borders.  Economically,  she  was  but- 
Messed  by  her  Teutonic  allies.  Meager  reports  indicated  that 
her  populace  was  feeKng  the  pinch  and  that  the  voices  of  mal- 
contents had  been  raised  against  the  Germanic  overlordship.  But 
war  conditions  were  not  unusual.  After  Turkey's  conflict  with 
Greece,  there  followed  the  Balkan  wars,  and  then  liie  European 
upheaval.  A  long  peace  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary made  war  conditions  and  deprivations  stand  out  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  placid  movement  of  tiieir  national  life  before  the 
guns  b6omed.  A  long  peace  was  not  Turkey's  lot.  Hence  war 
conditions  were  not  far  removed  from  normal  conditions. 

Armenia  suffered  most.    Wholesale  massacres  were  reported 
from  that  Turkish  province  in  the  sununer  of  1915,  through 
Tiflis,  a  Russian  city.    Toward  the  end  of  October,  1915,  the 
estimate  was  made  that  of  the  1,200,000  Armenian  inhabitants 
in  Turkey  before  the  war  there  remained  not  more  than  200,000. 
The  figures  were  based  on  a  statement  of  ihe  Armenian  Patri- 
arch at  Constantinople  that  800,000  had  been  killed  or  enslaved  j 
by  the  Turks  and  200,000  had  fled,  supposedly  by  way  of  Russia           i 
and  Persia.    Tiflis  was  the  chief  center  of  news  regarding  the           ' 
massacres,  and  because  tiiat  city  was  in  Russian  territory  the 
gruesome  stories  circulated  from  it  lent  themselves  to  the  charge           J 
of  exaggeration.    The  only  doubtful  question  was  the  extent  of 
the  massacres.  That  they  had  taken  place,  the  Turks  admitted, 
and  defended  their  course  as  a  military  measure  enforced  on 
them  by  a  disloyal  race. 

According  to  Lord  Bryce,  the  horrors  of  the  massacres  ex- 
ceeded anything  in  the  history  of  persecutions.  Women  and 
children  had  been  driven  across  the  Arabian  desert  with  whips. 
At  Trebizond  the  Turks  carried  their  victims  out  to  sea  in  boats 
and  drowned  them. 

The  process  of  extermination  was  not  confined  to  Armenia, 
but  was  organized  throughout  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire.  Seven 
of  the  most  prominent  Armenians  in  Constantinople  were 
hanged  in  the  streets.  American  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor  re- 
ported that  they  were  unable  to  afford  more  than  temporary  pro- 
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misncms  and  slaughtered  tiie  Armenians  before  their  eyes. 

A  French  eyewitaesfi  said  the  extermination  was  carried  out 
hy  three  means — maMmcre,  deportation  and  forced  conversion  to 
Islam,  the  Armenians  bems^  Christiansw  The  Govemnneixt  had 
released  from  prisons  criminals  whom  ii  organised  and  enrolled. 
These  criminals  were  in  charge  of  the  Armenian  cmiToys,  and, 
ttie  narrator  stated,  there  waa  no  bmtatity  that  they  did  not 
commit. 

There  were  massacres  in  Constantinople.  In  tibe  provinces  tiie 
vioknce  of  events  were  described  as  sorpassing  aU  that  could  be 
imagined.  Whole  towns  were  sadoed  and  the  inhabitants  sent  to 
the  interior.  At  Marsivan  the  men  were  ixM  they  need  not  take 
prtg^ions  with  them ;  th^  would  be  fed  on  the  vmy.  BcdEore 
th^  eyes  their  town  waa  then  burned,  and  th^  were  tafeen  to  a 
series  of  graves  ahresidy  prepared  and  killed. 

The  Italian  consul  at  Trebtxond  reeoanted  that  the  Armenians 
there  were  interned,  and  w»e  then  seszt  mider  escort  to  distant 
regions,  but  the  fate  of  at  teaat  ftrar-fifttis  of  tiieni  was  destii. 
The  local  authorities  tried  to  resist;  and  to  decrease  the  number 
of  victims  by  hiding  them,  but  m  vain.  The  orders  from  Con* 
stantinople  were  categorieair  and  all  had  to  ob^.  The  scenes 
that  ensued  were  of  '"desertion,  tears,  curses,  suicides  to  save 
honor,  sudden  insanity,  fires,  shooting  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
houses,"  and  continued  daily  for  a  month. 

Endeavors  made  by  the  American  Committee  on  Armenian. 
Atrocities  to  furnish  food  to  the  victims  ordered  deported  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  frustrated  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities,  who  declared  ttiat  **they  wished  nothing  to  be 
ckme  tiiat  would  prolong  their  lives." 

There  were  rumors,  which  the  British  Government  hesitated 
to  accept,  that  German  consular  representatives  in  Asia  had  en- 
couraged the  massacres.  Th«  Marquis  of  Crewe  told  the  House 
of  Lords  that  this  charge  had  been  made  by  an  American  ob- 
server, but  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  'lowing  what  had  hap- 
pened elsewhere,  there  could  not  be  said  to  be  antecedent  im- 
probabilities that  such  were  the  case." 
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Lord  Bryce's  view  was  that  the  only  means  of  saviner  the 
remnants  of  the  Armenians  from  Turkey's  policy  of  extermina- 
tion lay  in  the  weisrht  of  the  world's  opinion,  especially  of  neutral 
countries,  which  might  prevail  upon  Germany  to  interpose  and 
induce  her  ally  to  stop  further  massacres.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, had  excused  the  Turks  on  the  ground  that  the  Armenians 
had  rebelled — a  charge  Lord  Bryce  denounced  as  untrue.  The 
Armenians,  he  said,  were  quiet  and  inoffensive  while  forced  to 
defend  themselves. 

The  United  States  was  approached  to  protest  to  Turkey 
against  the  adoption  of  such  barbarous  methods  against  her  own 
people.  But  the  State  Departmait  would  do  no  more  than  make 
informal  representations  to  the  Ottoman  Government  through 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  pointing  out  the  bad  effect  such  treat- 
ment of  the  Armenians  threatened  to  have  upon  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  The  Turkish  legation  filed  a  series  of 
countercharges  with  the  State  Department  accusing  Armenians 
and  Greeks,  aided  by  Russian  troops,  of  wronging  the  Turks  by 
committing  barbarous  acts  upon  Moslems  in  the  Caucasian  fron- 
tier. Later,  the  Ottoman  Government  issued  its  official  defense 
of  the  massacres,  in  reply  to  the  American  protest,  laying  the 
blame  for  the  bloodshed  on  revolutionary  uprisings  among  the 
Armenians  incited  by  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments. 

On  behalf  of  Turkey  it  was  submitted  that  the  Armenians  had 
seized  upon  her  entrance  into  the  war  as  an  opportunity  to  re- 
volt and  aid  the  Russian  campaign  in  the  Caucasus.  In  substan- 
tiation of  this  defense,  one  Turkish  sympathizer  quoted  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  as  an  eyewitness  of  a  battle  to  which  he  thus 
referred:  "For  twenty-seven  days  1,500  determined  Armenians 
held  Van  against  5,000  Turks  and  Kurds.''  It  was  in  Van  and 
its  vicinity,  where  the  internal  revolt  of  the  Armenians  was  said 
to  have  spread,  that  the  Russians  succeeded  in  invading  Turkish 
territory.  The  Armenians  were  driven  en  masse  from  this  ter- 
ritory. The  Turks  justified  this  expulsion  as  a  penalty  imposed 
on  the  Armenians  for  aiding  the  Russians.  So,  from  the  Turkish 
viewpoint,  the  Armenians  had  only  tii^nselves  to  blame  for  what 
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befell  them.  The  Turks  reasoned  that  a  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernment, having  been  deceived  by  the  treason  of  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  took  necessarily  severe  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  a  similar  treason,,  ^tnd  the  consequences  it 
would  have  on  any  other  part  of  the  country,  by  concentrating, 
in  a  place  easy  to  controF,  aJl  and  every  member  of  such  a  turbu- 
lent element. 


«w 


PART  XI  — THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  BELLIGERENTS 


CHAPTER    LXVI 

SINKING     OF     THE     ARABIC  —  ANOTHER     CRISIS 

GERMANY'S     DEFENSE     AND 
CONCESSIONS 

THE  Luaitania  issue,  after  the  dispatch  to  Germany  of  the 
third  American  note  of  July  21,  1916,  was  withdrawn  from 
the  publicity  in  which  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  communica- 
tions had  been  made.  Note  writinK  having  fulfilled  its  missi<m 
in  stating  the  case,  an  interlude  followed  devoted  to  private  con- 
versations between  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  and  the 
German  Foreign  Office  and  between  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington  and  the  State  Department.  Apparently  a  way  out 
of  the  impasse  was  seen  in  omferences  in  the  privacy  of  the 
chancelleries  rather  than  by  negotiations  conducted  in  the  light 
of  day  on  the  theory  that  absorbed  public  observation  and  criti- 
cism of  every  stage  in  the  exchanges  was  not  helpful  to  a  settle- 
ment But  time  did  not  show  that  this  resort  to  secrecy  smoothed 
the  path  of  Germany  meeting  the  American  d^nands. 

In  fact,  the  ruthless  course  of  the  sutoiarine  warfare,  which 
the  sinking  of  the  Lnmtania  only  momentarily  checked,  relegated 
that  specific  issue  to  the  background,  or  at  least  made  it  only 
one  of  a  series  of  indictments  by  the  United  States  of  the  entire 
submarine  policy  pursued  by  the  Teutonic  Powers. 

Thirty  days  after  the  American  Government  had  warned  Ger- 
many that  any  further  contravention  of  American  neutral  rights 
at  sea  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  ^'deliberately  unfriendly,''  the 
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White  Star  Atlantic  liner,  the  Ardtne,  with  twen^-nine  Ameri- 
cans among  her  company,  was  sunk  without  waming  off  the 
south  of  Ireland  by  a  German  submarine.  Germany  had  not  re- 
sponded to  the  rdt^rated  d^nands  made  in  the  third  American 
note  on  the  Luaitanim  and  the  question  was  impetooosly  asked 
in  the  i»ress :  Was  the  sinking  of  the  Artibic  Germany's  answer? 
This  view  of  Germany's  second  blow  at  transatlantic  liners,  made 
at  a  time  when  the  Lumtania  crisis  had  only  seemingly  abated 
because  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  found  its  best  exjHres- 
sion  from  a  pro-German  quarter.  The  ''New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung*'  deplored  the  abeoice  of  a  reply  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  the  third  lAmUtatia  note  as  ''most  unfortunate,^ 
because  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  Arcane  could  therefore 
be  hdd  to  be  a  "direct  challenge/'  particularly  as  reports  showed 
that  the  liner  had  been  torpedoed  without  warning  and  the  rescu- 
ing of  the  passengers  had  been  left  to  ^blind  chance/' 

The  Arabic  was  bound  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  so  that 
the  motive  for  sinking  her  couU  not  be  that  advanced  by  Ger- 
many for  destroying  the  Ltt^ifain*»— that  the  yessel  was  carrying 
war  munitions  to  her  oiemies.  The  fact  itat  she  was  headed  for 
the  United  States  insjnred  some  incensed  commentators  to  make 
the  direct  charge  that  ibe  German  submarine  commander  de- 
liberately aimed  at  the  lives  of  Americans  on  board.  As  else- 
where described,  the  Arabic  was  sunk  on  August  19,  1915,  with- 
out bttng  first  warned  by  the  attacking  submarine.  Abundant 
testimony  from  survivors  satisfied  the  Administration  as  to  this 
circumstance,  in  addition  to  disproving  the  belief  originating 
from  German  sources  that  the  liner  was  being  convoyed  by  a 
warship,  whose  presence  would  deprive  her  of  any  right  to  pro- 
tection from  attack.  The  Administration  was  also  assured  that 
the  liner,  contrary  to  Germany's  allegation,  did  not  attempt  to 
ram  the  submarine  or  escape  from  it.  Two  Americans  were 
among  the  passengers  lost;  but  this  was  not  the  sole  issue. 

The  days  immediately  following  were  charged  with  dangerous 
undarcurrents.  The  President  was  silent.  Had  he  not  said  all 
there  was  to  be  said  in  the  Lumtania  notes?  But  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  press  correctly  divined  what  was  passing  throu^ 
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his  mind,  and  the  press  said  that,  short  of  a  satisfactory  explana^ 
tion  from  Germany,  made  in  a  proper  spirit,  accompanied  by  a 
disavowal  of  the  deed,  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations  was  inevi- 
table. But  the  onus  was  on  Germany  to  speak  before  the 
Administration  took  action,  which  could  not  take  the  form  of  an- 
other protest.  The  situation  had  grown  beyond  the  stage  of  pro- 
tests. They  had  already  been  made.  If  Germany  could  not  show 
extenuating  circumstances  that  palliated  the  sinking  of  the 
Arabic,  the  President  must  act  on  his  Lnisitania  warning,  or  re- 
main silent — ^must  go  forward  or  recede. 

This  ominous  condition  of  American  sentiment  was  not  lost  on 
Germany.  It  was  true  the  Berlin  press  affected  an  apathdiic 
tone  in  referring  to  the  Arabic,  saw  nothing  calling  for  perturba- 
tion, and,  in  casting  doubt  on  the  accounts  of  the  liner's  desfaruc- 
tion,  hinted  that  a  mine  was  responsible.  But  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, wisely  informed  by  Count  von  Bemstorff  on  the  state 
of  American  feeling,  knew  better  than  to  belittle  the  situation. 
Pending  the  receipt  of  any  report  from  the  submarine  com- 
mander who  sank  the  Arabic,  it  charged  Ambassador  von 
Bemstorff  to  ask  the  American  Government  to  defer  judgment 

"The  German  Government,"  Count  von  Bemstorff  pleaded, 
"trusts  that  the  American  Government  will  not  take  a  definite 
stand  after  hearing  the  reports  of  only  one  side,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  correspond  witii  the 
facts,  but  that  a  chance  be  given  Germany  to  be  heard  equally. 
Although  the  Imperial  Government  does  not  doubt  the  good  faith 
of  the  witnesses  whose  statements  are  reported  by  the  news^ 
papers  in  Europe,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiiese  state- 
ments are  naturally  made  under  excitement,  which  might  easily 
produce  wrong  impressions.  If  Americans  should  actually  have 
lost  their  lives,  tiiis  would  naturally  be  contrary  to  our  inten- 
tions. The  German  Government  would  deeply  regret  the  fact 
and  beg  to  tender  sincerest  sympathies  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment." 

This  statement,  made  five  days  after  the  Arabic's  destruction, 
was  viewed  as  the  first  ray  of  hope  in  the  crisis.  A  disavowal  of 
unfriendly  intent  was  seen  in  the  regrets  expressed  for  the  loss 
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of  American  lives.  There  was  a  disposition  to  credit  Germany 
with  cherishing  a  desire  to  avert  a  rupture  with  the  United 
States  and  to  go  to  considerable  lengths  in  that  endeavor.  This 
impression  eased  tiie  Washington  atmosphere,  which  had  been 
weighed  by  the  President's  determination  not  to  depart  from  the 
stand  he  took  in  the  third  Ltmtania  note,  and  also  by  Germany's 
apparent  indifference  to  its  warning,  as  shown  by  her  pursuit  of 
submarine  warfare  seemingly  regardless  of  consequences. 

What  the  "facts"  were  in  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  to  which, 
according  to  the  German  statement,  the  reports  to  hand  could 
not  correspond,  exercised  official  Washington.  As  the  German 
Government  had  not  so  far  heard  from  the  submarine  comman- 
der of  its  own  acknowledgment,  it  could  not  itself  be  aware  of 
this  version  of  how  the  Arabic  sank.  Why  Germany  was  so  con- 
fident that  the  reports  the  Administration  accepted  were  inac- 
curate was  explained  on  the  surmise  that  she  had  revised  her 
orders  to  submarine  commanders  governing  the  conduct  of  their 
operations.  For  some  time  before  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  the 
German  submarine  commanders  had  been  conforming  closely  to 
the  rules  of  search  and  seizure  demanded  by  the  United  States. 
The  sudd^i  divergence  from  this  procedure  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Arabic,  according  to  the  accepted  reports,  implied  that  tiie  sub- 
marine commander  had  contravened  instructions,  or  could  plead 
justification.  Germany  was  indisposed  to  believe  that  the  sub- 
marine commander  had  disobeyed  orders.  But  if  he  had  done  so, 
the  German  Government  would  give  "full  satisfaction"  to  the 
United  States.  This  assurance  came  from  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  day  after  Ambassa- 
dor von  Bemstorff  had  revealed  Germany's  conciliatory  spirit. 

The  United  States  consented  to  withhold  judgment  until  Ger- 
many had  presented  her  side  of  the  case.  Meantime  Count  von 
Bemstorff  urged  upon  his  Government  the  imperative  necessity 
of  making  more  substantial  concessions  to  the  United  States  on 
the  submarine  issue.  Another  catastrophe  such  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Ltisitania  or  Arabic,  he  warned  Berlin,  would  aggravate  the 
situation  beyond  his  control.  That  Germany  recognized  the 
danger  was  shown  by  a  further  declaration  from  her  Imperial 
4Gt.War-« 
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Chancellor  on  Aufirust  26, 1915,  wherein  he  endeavoared  to  placate 
American  feeling  by  declaring  tiut  the  miking  of  tiie  Arabic,  If 
caused  by  a  German  sulxnarine,  was  not  a  ^'deliberately  un- 
friendly act,''  but,  if  the  accepted  version  of  the  diaaster  proved 
to  be  true,  was  ''the  arbitrary  deed  of  the  anfamarine  commander, 
not  (miy  not  sanctioned  bat  decidedly  condenmed  1^  the  German 
Government,"  and  that  the  latter,  being  *^moBk  anxious  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  Ihe  United  States,  would  eKpress  its 
deep  regret  and  make  full  reparation.''  This  conditional  promise 
was  made  in  the  eontinoed  absence  of  any  rep<Mrt  from  the  im- 
plicated submarine  commander,  whose  silence  became  mysteri- 
ous. The  British  added  to  the  perplexity  by  making  the  unqnali- 
iied  statement  that  the  sabmarine  wluch  sank  the  Arabie  had 
herself  been  sunk  by  a  British  patrol  boat. 

While  the  United  States  waited  significantly  f<Mr  Germany  to 
make  the  amende  honorable,  an  internal  conflict  was  proceeding 
in  Berlin  over  the  submarine  policy.  'Hie  Aralne  crisis  had  been 
transferred  to  Germany  by  the  stand  the  Chancdlor,  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  van  Jagow, 
made  for  modifying  the  ruthless  conditions  under  which  the  Ger- 
man admiralty  had  pursued  the  submarine  warfare.  (k*and 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  tiie  extremists  opposed  any  relaxation 
permitting  passenger  ships  to  be  warned  before  being  torpedoed 
or  safeguarding  the  lives  of  passengers.  'Hie  chanceUor  desired 
to  place  Germany  on  record  as  an  observer  of  international  law, 
and  the  kaiser  faced  the  task  of  determining  which  side  should 
prevail. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz  was  gaierally  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  policy  of  sinking  merchant  shipping  without  heeding  the 
recognized  laws  of  visit  and  search.  '^What  would  America  say 
if  Germany  declares  war  on  all  enemy  merchant  ships?"  he  had 
asked  before  Germany  initiated  the  sulnnarine  methods  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Arabic  and  nu- 
merous other  craft  His  view  of  the  Lusitamia  issue,  as  freely 
expressed  in  an  interview,  was  that  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  was  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  continuance  of  the  submarine  blockade  of  British  ports,  and 


that  trie  entrance  oi  tne  united  estates  into  the  war  among  uer- 
many's  enemies  was  preferable  to  acceding  to  the  American 
demands. 

Since  the  Lusitania  disaster  the  imperial  chancellor  had  been 
the  target  of  sustained  attacks  from  the  Von  Tirpitz  group,  who 
charged  that  he  was  not  radical  enough  and  inclined  to  abandon 
the  extreme  aims  of  German  policy.  The  agitation  attained  such 
serious  proportions  that  the  National  Liberal  party  issued  a 
statement  denying  knowledge  of  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg's  difficult  position  in 
trying  to  save  Germany  from  international  outlawry,  however, 
was  not  sensibly  weakened.  Events  temporarily  showed  that  the 
kaiser  concurred  more  in  his  view  than  that  of  the  hotspurs. 
There  was  a  momentary  cessation  of  submarine  activity.  The 
chancellor's  policy,  the  keynote  of  which  was:  ''Keep  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,"  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  grudgingly  bowed  to  the  chancellor's  contentions,  on 
the  condition  that  his  acquiescence  must  be  deemed  unofficial; 
but  he  held  out  against  any  formal  disavowal  by  Germany  of  tiie 
sinking  of  the  Arabic.  This  attitude  was  comprehensible,  for  a 
disavowal  meant  a  repudiation  of  his  submarine  policy.  Thus 
the  surrender  of  the  extr^nists  did  not  go  very  far;  it  merely 
helped  to  relax  the  friction  between  tiie  kaiser's  councilors. 

The  outcome  of  this  agreement  was  a  note  (September  1, 
1915)  from  Count  von  Bemstorff  to  Secretary  Lansing  announc- 
ing that  his  instructions  concerning  Germany's  answer  to  the 
last  American  note  cm  the  Lusitania  contained  this  passage : 

"Liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without  warning 
and  without  safely  of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  provided  the 
liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance." 

The  German  Ambassador  added  that  this  poliqr  had  been  de- 
cided on  before  the  Arabic  was  sunk.  Secretary  Lansing,  com- 
menting upon  this  abatement  of  Germany's  sea  war  methods, 
said :  "It  appears  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  have  contended."  A  settlement  of  the  Lusi- 
tania case,  however,  was  deferred  until  Uiat  of  the  Arabic  had 
"been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
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Ike  atmwiikere  was  dearer.  But  CSeraaflny  was  still  silent  ze- 
gazdmir  the  report  of  the  sutaoiarme  fwmrnanfcr,  en  whooe 
sion  of  the  Arabic's  destruction  hinged  the  question 
GermMajr  wonld  dinvair  his  act.  Tbft  report  tint  the  sahmarme 
had  been  sunk  rehired  in  l^idM,  but  the  British  a^norattgr 
maintained  an  inpaietaraUe  sOenoe  reganUor  ite  tmth  or  fafa»- 
hood.  The  ctreiaaitantial  story  was  that  the  snbmariae  later 
sighted  a  cattle  boat,  and  was  engaged  in  flbeUmir  it  when  a  Brit- 
ish  patrol  boot  appeared  and,  openinir  fire,  sank  the 
with  its  crew  except  two  or  three  sorvivenb  Hence 
chided  that  inttedtaappearance  of  the  sntanuvine  kgr  Ceimanjf'a 
reason  for  her  readinesB  to  diado  down  to  the  United  States  en 
the  Arabic  controveny. 

On  September  7,  1915,  ninrtfm  days  aibeat  the  Arabie  was 
Mmk,  Germany  anpearad  to  ^bgpnvm  this  story  of  f  umiaiiing  a 
report  to  the  Americas  GoTemment  givinir  the  sabmarine  com- 
mander^s  aeeonnt  of  tiie  sinking*  This  dday  was  in  contrast  to 
the  promptitiide  wikh  whidi  the  German  Government  had  offi- 
cially annooneed  the  sinking  of  the  Luntsms.  Tlie  British  openly 
charged  that  Germany  eonld  not  have  heard  firom  the  sabmarine 
eoramander^  for  file  sofficient  reason,  Ihey  iterated,  that  he  was 
drowned  with  his  craft,  and  that  the  German  Governnamty  wait- 
ing in  vain  tor  him  to  report,  had  resorted  to  ^'mannfactariug'^ 
a  report  to  conform  with  its  preconceived  theories  of  tiie  Ara^ 
hi&s  destruction.  This,  however,  remained  an  unsd(ved  press 
controversy  in  face  of  the  Britidi  admiralty's  silence.  The 
American  Government  gave  no  indicatioa  that  it  took  cosniaanoe 
of  the  dxarge,  or  that  ttie  British  admiralty  had  privately  ea- 
lightened  it  as  to  whetlier  it  had  any  real  basis^  Haiee  Ger- 
many's report  officially  stood  unquestioned* 

The  defense  of  Germany  was  that  before  sitting  the  Arahie 
the  submarine  commander  had  stopped  the  British  steamor 
Dunaleg  and  was  about  to  sink  her  by  gunfire,  after  tiw  crew 
had  left  the  vessel,  when  the  Arabic  appeared,  leaded  directiy 
toward  the  submarine.  From  tiie  Arabic^ a  movements  the  com- 
mander became  convinced  that  the  Uner  intended  to  attack  and 
ram  his  submarine;  whereupon,  to  forestall  such  an  attack,  he 
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ordered  the  submarine  to  dive,  and  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  Ardbic. 
After  doing  so  he  had  convinced  himself  that  the  people  on  board 
were  being  rescued  in  fifteen  boats. 

'^ According  to  iiis  instructions/'  the  German  report  continued, 
''the  commander  was  not  allowed  to  attack  the  Arabic  without 
warning  and  without  saving  the  passengers'  lives  unless  the  ship 
attempted  to  escape  or  offered  resistance.  He  was  forced,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  from  the  attendant  circumstances  that  the 
Arabic  planned  a  violent  attack  on  the  submarine. 

"The  German  Government  most  deeply  regrets  that  lives  were 
lost  through  the  action  of  the  commander.  It  particularly  ex- 
presses this  regret  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  death  of  American  citizens. 

"The  German  Government  is  unable,  however,  to  acknowledge 
any  obligation  to  grant  indemnity  in  the  matter,  ev^i  if  the 
commander  should  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  aggressive  in- 
tentions of  the  Arabic. 

"If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
German  and  American  Governments  to  reach  a  harmonious  opin- 
ion on  this  point,  the  German  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
submit  the  difference  of  opinion,  as  being  a  question  of  inter- 
national law,  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration,  pursuant  to 
Article  38  of  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes. 

"In  so  doing  it  assumes  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  arbi- 
tral decision  shall  not  be  admitted  to  have  the  importance  of  a 
general  decision  on  the  permissibility  of  the  converse  under  in- 
ternational law  of  German  submarine  warfare." 

Here  Germany  afiirmed  that  submarine  commanders  were  for- 
bidden to  attack  liners  without  warning  and  safeguarding  pas- 
sengers' lives,  but  that  commanders  could  justifiably  disregard 
this  precaution  if  they  deemed  that  a  vessel's  movemaits,  de- 
signedly or  otherwise,  jeopardized  the  safety  of  the  attacking 
submarine.  On  this  reasoning  a  submarine  commander  could 
excuse  a  wanton  act  on  the  plea  of  self-defense,  which  Germany 
appeared  eager  to  accept,  whether  the  need  of  self-defense  was 
actual  or  fancied. 
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The  Wasfaingtcm  GovtmraeiLt  «l«elaied  te  coDaent  to  clottuji^ 
a  wrtmiarine  caninuinder  with  tke  diaoretiaBaxy  power  of  dfe- 
termining  whether  a  vessel  shouUt  be  sunk  om  aiKfat  because  bI 
mevements  he  eonsiderei  soapicsonw  Hie  G^aoan  GoverameDt 
would  abaohre  him  f  ma  blame  amd  repodiato  any  obKaatioiL  to 
graat  iadeaMuty,  eves  if  tke  cowmamter  was  auataken  in  at- 
tribtttiaff  aggftpsiipg  intoatioiia  in  a  vmB^s  mawemsDiBa.  Ger- 
many's i»*eeqit,  as  laid  down  by  Gamk  Tcit  Beraatorff  in  kis  note 
of  September  1^  19(15,  asd  Germaajr'a  practiee^  as  iHBstoated  l^ 
tile  f oregmag  defense  for  Idle  sadm^r  ^  the  Ar^U^y  wesa  tims 
widely  divergeiit. 

The  situatMn  receded  to  tiie  Lnikmim  atage.  Amhawador  yvn 
Bemstorff 's  assurances  aa  to  waning*  and  safety  to  pasHPngers 
were  negatived  by  the  new  condition  that  anhmaaine  command- 
ers could  disregard  inatnsetioBa,  wfaetbcr  rig^  tar  wrang,  in 
doing  sok  The  Administratton  acuepted  as  cmxvincDig*  the  aiamr 
dant  evidence  before  it  that  the  Arabic  made  no  attempt  to  ram 
the  submarine.  Accordiag  to  thia  testiaumy,,  ao  Mie  on  board 
the  Arabic  even  saw  the  sabmanw;  on^  the  torpedo  waa  aeea 
coming  from  the  directioB  of  tile  ainkiog  Dimsl^f ,  tadiind  winch, 
it  was  supposed,  the  subnfuurine  had  been  screoied  when  tiie 
Arabic  came  in  view,  wh»eupaa  it  submerged.  Moreaver^  the 
Arabic  was  struck  astern  from  a  direction  which  showed  that  tiie 
submarine  was  at  right  angles  to  her.  If  the  Arabic  had  been 
heading  toward  the  submarine  with  the  intentkm  of  ramming  it, 
the  torpedo  should  have  stmck  her  at  the  bow.  But  the  AroWc 
testimony  was  thart  the  sulnnarine  was  invisible. 

Germany's  explanation  was  so  unsatiafaetory,  so  diserediied 
by  the  overwhebning  evidence  of  the  AroMe  survivonv  aa  well 
as  being  qualified  by  an  indirect  reeognitiOB  of  the  possibility 
that  the  submarine  commander  nii^t  have  erred,  timt  the  gaea- 
tion  of  severing  diplonmtic  relations  again  became  imminent.  A 
resort  to  arbitration,  as  proposed  by  Germsany,  witti  the  nirflify- 
ing  condition  that  any  decision  of  a  Hagae  tribmuil  was  not  to 
affect  Germany's  conduct  of  submarine  warfare,  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  question  now  was 
whether,  after  the  pledge  given  by  Count  von  Bemstorff,  the  Ger- 
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man  Government  intended  to  allow  submarine  c(»nmanders  a 
broad  discretion  in  deciding  the  circumstances  under  which  pas- 
senger ships  may  be  torpedoed.  The  ambassador  was  informed 
of  the  Administration's  conviction  tiiat  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Arabic  could  not  have  been  a  mistake,  justified  or  unjustified. 
Germany's  unreadiness  to  disavow  responsibility  for  the  act  of 
the  submarine  commander  as  ^'arbitrary''  and  ''unsanctioned/' 
to  quote  the  German  Chancellor,  showed  that  she  accepted  her 
submarine  commander's  purported  report,  not  the  Arabic  testi- 
mony. In  this  impasse  the  Administration  was  credited  with 
being  almost  ready  to  break  off  relations  with  Germany,  but  de- 
ferred doing  so  until  the  German  Government  had  studied  the 
evidence  on  which  the  American  Government  had  decided  that 
the  submarine  commander  was  solely  to  blame. 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed,  the  Arabic  issue  went  the 
way  of  tiie  unsettled  Lvsitama  case  by  its  withdrawal  from  being 
threshed  out  in  public.  The  exchange  of  notes  was  abandoned 
for  pourparlers,  which  were  resorted  to  as  seeming  to  afford  a 
more  supple  means  of  arriving  at  a  settlement.  Germany  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  privately  establishing  her  good  faith 
— ^which  was  in  serious  question — ^by  reconciling  her  acts  on  the 
seas  with  her  pledge  not  to  attack  passenger  vessels  without 
warning.  No  ofiicial  disclosure  was  made  to  enlighten  a  forget- 
ful public  as  to  the  extent  to  which  she  had  done  so  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  occupied  the  American  and  German  Governments 
throughout  September,  1915.  But  a  communication  from  Count 
von  Bemstorff  to  Secretary  Lansing,  which  passed  October  2, 
1915,  was  permitted  to  be  revealed  acknowledging  that  the  sub- 
marine commander  was  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  Arabic 
intended  to  ram  his  vessel,  and  disavowing  the  act.  The  Von 
Bemstorff  note  contained  this  passage :  *The  order  issued  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  to  the  commanders  of  the  German  sub- 
marines, of  which  I  notified  you  on  a  similar  occasion,  has  been 
so  stringent  that  the  recurrence  of  incidents  similar  to  the 
Arabic  case  is  considered  out  of  the  question." 

The  United  States  had  thus  brought  Germany  to  an  admission 
that  the  sinking  of  the  liner  was  unjustified.    This  important 
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pcyint  gained,  the  issue  was  removed  from  the  acute  stage  at 
which  it  had  dangenmslgF  linsered^  and  only  teft  imdetermined 
tihequestion  of  indenmitj  to  be  paid  by  Germany  to  the  Arabic 
victims. 

It  cleared  tiie  diplomatic  decks  sufficiently  to  enable  the  de- 
ferred negotiations  en  ttie  Lusitanie^  dispnte  to  be  resumed;  bot 
these  had  made  little  headway  when  botii  the  Lusitamoi  and 
Arabic  ia&osB  were  averd»dowed  I^^  tiie  sinking  of  tite  AnBcnn^ 


CHAPTER    LXVII 

ISSUE     WITH     AUSTRIA-HUKGAEY     OVER     THS 

ANCONA  —  8UmRBNI>BR     TO     AMREICAN 

DEMANDS 

THE  attention  of  the  United  States  was  abruptly  diverted 
from  Germany  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  Aneoma,  an  Italian 
liner  en  route  for  New  York»  was  steaming  westward  in  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis,  on  No- 
vember 9,  ldl5y  when  a  submarine  ftying  the  Austro-Hungarian 
flag  fired  a  shot  at  the  steami^ip.  As  described  hy  the  American 
protest  sent  to  Austiia-Hmigary  on  December  6»  1915,  based 
upon  the  testimcmy  of  American  and  other  survivors,  the  A«caiia 
thereupon  '^attempted  to  escape,  but  being  overiiauled  by  the 
submarine  she  stopped;  that  after  a  brief  period,  and  bef<xe  the 
crew  and  passengers  were  all  able  to  take  to  the  boats^  the  sub- 
marine fired  a  number  of  shells  at  the  vessel  and  finally  tor- 
pedoed and  sank  her  while  there  were  yet  many  persons  on 
board,  and  that  by  gunfire  and  floundering  of  tiie  vessel  a  large 
number  of  persons  lost  their  lives  or  were  seriously  injured, 
among  whom  were  citizens  of  the  United  States."^ 

A  heated  protest  fnmi  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  tiie  State 
Department  thus  depicted  the  same  scene :  ''Without  any  warn- 
ing whatever,  without  even  a  blank  ahot^  without  observing  any 
of  the  formalities  accompanjring  the  ri^t  of  search,  the  sub- 


aimed  ^aseenger  Imer,  relentlessly  At^kkg  ndt  ondy  Haze  wix^e- 
lefifi  apparatoB,  side,  and  4eckM  of  the  £(hip  -wbile  £be  it^as  3t  a 
stop,  but  eren  the  lifeboaits  in  whicb  the  terrified  fiassengers 
were  seekisiir  refuge.  Many  of  tke  paaaengerg  ^were  idiQed  out- 
right or  KTouaded.  Some  miao  approadied  the  Bttkmarrae  in  tlie 
hope  t>f  rescue  «fere  drrvoi  off  with  ^rs.  Ab  a  result  of  this 
inhumane  praoedfnre  moi»  tiMin  tii;^  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  lost  tbedr  irws." 

An  iBBpemfboBt  CKpianation  came  from  the  AvBtro-Hvngariaa 
admarafttFf  ^^Ik)  in  mpiinUang  the  suhmaswe  commander,  saw  ^'no 
reason  to  ifind  fautt  with  his  course  of  action,*'  and  while  recog- 
nizing that  a  commander  in  the  healt  4xf  bsMe  «ouid  act  cooltrary 
to  instructions,  "^notiiing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  this  case." 

"it  appears  from  his  report,*'  said  ihe  aikniraity  defense,  ^that 
has  ahip  was  in  danger;  indeed,  in  double  danger;  first,  that  an 
enemy  hoEt  was  approaehinir  on  a  line  that  threatened  to  •cut  off 
his  retreat)  asid  the  enemy  jship  and  the  Anoona  could  have  oi[tal>- 
Mshed  his  radius  of  action  and  oould  have  set  a  torpedo  boat  flafaiUa 
on  him;  and  second,  theite  was  danger  of  Hhse  Anoewi  escap- 
ing, whidi,  aooording  to  his  mstmcticns,  was  to  be  prevented 
in  all  circumstanees.  Hence  the  conduct  of  the  commander,  mucb 
as  the  loss  of  innooeDt  \ive&  smnst  ite  regretted  and  deplored,  can- 
not be  disapprevied.  On  the  oontraiy,  if  he  had  departed  with- 
out destroying  the  Antcona,  it  would  faav«  been  failure  to  do  his 
duty  since  the  Ancona  could  hxve  motilfied  other  ships  of  his 
whereabouts,  like  loss  of  Ami^ican  lrv«es  is  regrettaUe,  as  well 
as  that  Americans  med  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  nation  at  war 
with  Austria-Hungary.'' 

This  statement  amplified  a  previous  defense  by  the  Austrian 
admiralty,  in  which  the  latter  admitted  that  the  Anoona  was 
torpedoed  aft^  her  engines  had  been  stopped  and  when  passen- 
gers were  still  on  board.  The  American  protest  oited  "ttie  ad- 
mirahy's  admission  as  substantiaiOy  confirming  Ihe  principal 
testimony  of  the  survivors.  It,  moreover,  alhided  to  the  cor- 
resp<mdence  which  had  passed  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  on  the  use  and  misuse  of  snbmarines  in  attacking  vessels 
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of  commerce,  and  to  Germany's  acquiescence  in  the  American 
stand  thereon.  Yet  despite  the  "full  knowledge"  possessed  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  of  the  views  of  the  United 
States,  "as  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  ally  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary/' the  commander  of  the  submarine  which  attacked 
the  Ancona,  the  United  States  protested,  failed  to  put  in  a  place 
of  safety  the  crew  and  passengers  before  destroying  the  vessel. 

The  United  States  accused  the  submarine  c(Hnmander  of  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  international  law  and  humanity,  and  char- 
acterized his  conduct  as  "wanton  slaughter  of  defenseless  non- 
combatants/'  as  the  vessel  was  not  resisting  or  attempting  to 
escape,  and  no  other  reason  was  sufficient  to  excuse  such  an 
attack,  not  even  the  possibility  of  rescue. 

A  tone  of  severity  and  bluntness,  not  hitherto  used  in  Ameri- 
can communications  with  the  belligerents,  marked  this  note  of 
protest  to  Austria-Hungary.  Demands  were  made  for  a  denunci- 
ation of  the  sulnnarine  commander's  act  as  "illegal  and  in- 
defensible," for  his  punishment,  and  for  reparation  by  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  American  lives.  The  United 
States  left  an  avenue  open  through  which  Austria-Hungary 
could  find  an  acceptable  excuse.  It  preferred  to  believe  that  the 
submarine  commander  acted  contrary  to  instructions  rather 
than  accept  the  alternative  assumption  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  "failed  to  issue  instructions  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  submarines  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nations  and  the  principles  of  humanity." 

The  answer  of  Austria-Hungary  (December  13,  1915)  was 
deftly  befogging  by  clouding  in  diplomatic  rhodomontade  the 
familiar  issues  raised  by  the  United  States.  Its  deliberate  eva- 
siveness was  so  direct  as  to  be  almost  an  affront.  Stripped  of 
its  confusing  terminology,  the  Austrian  note  declared  that  t^e 
United  States  had  not  adequately  stated  its  cause  of  complaint, 
and  had  wrongly  assumed  that  the  Austrian  Government  was 
fully  acquainted  with  all  communications  passed  between  the 
German  and  American  Governments  on  the  submarine  issue.  This 
plea  of  ignorance  was  made  in  face  of  the  precautionary  trans- 
mission by  the  State  Department  to  the  Austrian  embassy  of 
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copies  of  aU  the  American  notes  sent  to  Germany.  The  Austrian 
note  also  questioned  whether  the  testoaony  made  by  the  AfiMma 
survivors,  whom  the  An^rican  protest  had  not  spedlically  named, 
was  to  be  deemed  more  LrustworUiy  than  the  report  of  the  sub- 
marine eoBunander.  As  to  AustriarHungmry's  knowledge  of  the 
American  issues  with  Germany,  that  Government  was  not  of  tiie 
opinian  that  '^this  knowledge  could  be  svdk^ient  for  the  present 
case,  wlikh,  aeconfing  to  its  own  information^  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  case  or  easse  to  wiiicfa  the  American  Gova:n- 
ment  apparently  is  referring:''    The  note  thus  proceeded: 

''Therefore,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  mnst  leave  it 
to  tile  Washington  Cabinet  to  draw  up  the  individual  I^al 
maxims  which  the  commander  of  the  sidunarine  is  alleged  to 
have  violated  when  sinking  the  Awxma. 

**rhe  American  Govemmoit  also  thought  it  advisable  to  point 
out  the  attitaide  which  the  Berhn  Cabinet  in  the  before-men- 
tioned exchange  of  correspondence  had  taken;  In  the  highly 
esteemed  note  the  AcBstro-Hungarian  Government  finds  no  sup- 
port for  tiiis  coarse.  If  the  Amarican  Government  should  have 
intended  thereby  to  express  an  opinion  as  if  a  precedent  exists 
for  the  present  case,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  in 
order  to  prev^at  misunderstandings,  must  declare  that  it,  of 
course,  must  preserve  full  liberty  to  urge  its  own  legal  interpre- 
tations during  the  discussion  of  the  AiMtyna  case." 

This  was  a  virtual  refusal  by  Austria-Hungary  to  be  bound 
by  or  concerned  with  the  submarine  agreanent  between  her  ally 
and  the  United  States.  As  viewed  through  German-American 
eyes  (the  "New  Yorker  HeroW),  the  Austrian  answer  repre- 
smted  ''a  very  sharp  censsre  of  a  dilettante  diplomacy  which  de- 
sires to  negotiate  and  expecte  plain  replies  before  the  most 
essential  preliminaries  are  given,  llie  tenor  of  the  Vienna  note 
is  in  substance  tiiis :  'We  are  willing  to  negotiate,  but  first  you 
must  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  material — ^undehatable  ma- 
terial at  that'  It  is  quite  comprdiensible  that  Washington  is 
peeved  at  this  ceuBure." 

Austria's  demand  for  a  "bill  of  particulars''  was  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  this  hostile  view  of  the  American  note.    The  United 
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States  declined  to  accede  to  the  request,  whidi  was  viewed  as  a 
resort  to  the  evasive  methods  practiced  by  Germany,  but  rested 
its  case  on  the  Austrian  admiralty's  self-condemning  admission 
that  the  Ancana  was  sunk  while  people  were  still  on  board  her. 
Nor  would  the  American  Government  assent  to  the  Austrian 
proposal  that  the  two  governments  ''exchange  views"  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  act  as  described  by  the  Austrian  admiralty.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  his  advisers  saw  no  loophole  for  argument  as 
to  the  justification  or  otherwise  of  a  submarine  sinking  an  un- 
armed merchantman  with  passengers  on  board  her  when  the  ves- 
sel was  at  a  standstill. 

Hence  the  second  American  note  sent  on  December  19,  1915, 
was  confined  to  a  simple  issue.  The  Government  brushed  aside 
the  questions  Austria  raised  as  immaterial  to  the  main  fact 
based  on  the  incriminating  report  of  her  own  admiralty.  The 
Austrian  Government  was  informed  that  the  admission  tiiat  tiie 
Aneona  was  torpedoed  after  her  engines  had  been  stopped  and 
while  passengers  remained  on  her  was  alone  sufficient  to  fix  the 
blame  on  the  submarine  commander.  His  culpability  was  estab- 
lished. 

"The  rules  of  international  law/'  the  American  note  con- 
tinued, "and  the  principles  of  humanity  which  were  thus  will- 
fully violated  by  the  commander  of  the  submarine  have  been  so 
long  and  so  universally  recognized  and  are  so  manifest  from  the 
standpoint  of  right  and  justice  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  debate  them  and  does 
not  understand  that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  ques- 
tions or  disputes  them. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore  finds  no  other 
course  open  to  it  but  to  hold  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Grovemment 
responsible  for  the  act  of  its  naval  commander  and  to  renew  the 
definite  but  respectful  demands  made  in  its  communication  of 
the  6th  of  December,  1915." 

Austria  yielded.  A  lengthy  response  from  Vienna,  disclosed 
on  December  31, 1915,  was  couched  in  a  spirit  whidi  removed  all 
danger  of  a  cleavage  of  relations  between  the  two  countries  on 
the  Aneona  issue.     The  United  States  drew  from  the  Dual 
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MaotaoRsfaj  an  affinsattm  flkafc  'tie  sacarsA  cnramMfrime 
humanity"  moBoi  bt  Amacved  in  war^  and  a  eoneuiseBce 
priicij|y>r  tlwrig  *laifi*e  sdiipa»  inaa^faras  tiMgrdanoiflBea 
resistance,  may  not  be  dsfltcQysd  wxttMMik  Uk^  persuna  ^ 
bcinir  brogght  into  n£eCsr/'  Aiiatiaa^HiMigarry  in»  ttuift  i 
itt  KiK liAh.  Qi  I— n)i  in  ttee reaagiiifciiaBi  o<^  and. pledging 
pliaBoeinUi!^  IMiiiititJes  ifiT  wkU^  ttie  Unitot  Stolts  ashood. 

Tie  Ykmoi  Gevcnmoity  famptver^  aNttierctf  ta  its  oi»n  ii 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Aneona,  and  from  it  sought  to  rinri 
the  afcatemante  Kada^  kk  tte  ink  AnaBiesi  note  wire  bei 
iDcmsct  jpcciJKBS^  i^e.  s 

*^i  tm  11  Irina  leachiiig:  Idw  Uxitcd  fltaitoi  Gtnpei'uiifiai 
scdidi  fliMit  waif  SBinedMei^  firail  tcEwarck  tBoe  ateanser  is*  mci 
it  ifl  iBcnrreet  tt»t  the  anteunriaeOTafaaiiied  the  steanBear  i 
the  dhaae;:  iit  i»  iacoKeck:  thttkaaiBjF  a  bnef  pnriad  waa:  gri 
gettive'  the  peopte  MIbd  tkm  boatau  On  the  aonkraBrj  an  win 
long  period  waa  sraaaled  te  the  AncmuM  for  settmg^  pfaaii 
intharfaeaka;  PinliritniManecf  ttiaks.ninafaevaf  abel!l 
stitt  flaed  aA  tke  steanar  aClar  i*  had  stopped. 

'The  facte  af  Urn  caae  dbmuiitaate  furtisartfaaltthe  cai 
der  of  the  submarine  granted  the  steamer  a  full  lortgr-fit  i 
utes'  time — ^that  is  more  than  an  adeqiiate  period  to  give  t : 
sons  aboard  an  opportunity  to  take  to  the  boats.  Then,  si : 
people  were  not  all  savcd^  he  carriieir  out  the  torpedoing  i  i 
a  manner  that  the  ship  would  remain  above  water  the 
possibte  time,  d«insr  this- with  the  purpose  of  making  possi  I 
abandonment  of  the  vessel  an  b^ata  still  in  handr 

''Since  the  siHp  remained  a  further  forty-ffve  minutes 
water  he  would  have  accomplished  his  purpose  if  the  c : 
the  Anctma  had  set  abandoned  tiie  passengers  in  a  mann  ! 
trary  to  dul^* 

'^With  f  ill!  consideration^  kowevar,  ef  Urn  cendoct  of  tl  i 
maader,  aimed  at  aceomplishsang  tiie  leane  ci  the  crew  a: : 
aengers,  the  Imperial  and  Bograd  Marine  aotiiiaritieff  read  * 
conchision  that  he  had  omitted  t&  take  adequatdbr  iato  cod  \ 
tion  the  panic  that  had  biroken  out  ameng:  the  passengers 
rendered  difficult  the  taking  to  the  boatSr  and.  the  spirit 
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regulati<m  that  Imperial  and  Royal  Marine  <^cers  shall  not  fail 
in  giving  help  to  anybody  in  need,  not  even  to  an  enemy. 

''Therefore  the  officer  was  punished,  in  accordance  witii  the 
existing  rules,  for  exceeding  his  instructions/' 

On  the  question  of  reparation  by  indenmity  for  the  loss  of 
American  lives,  Austria^Hungary  would  not  admit  liability  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  ''undoubtedly  justified  bombarding 
of  the  fleeing  ship,''  but  was  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  note  did  not  denounce  the  attack  on  the 
Ancana  as  "ill^al  and  indefensible" ;  but  Ausfaria's  acquiescence 
in  the  American  demand  for  the  punishment  of  the  submarine 
commander  was  viewed  as  a  virtual  admission  of  the  illegality 
and  indefensibility  of  the  method  of  attack.  Coupled  with  hff 
expressed  disposition  to  pay  damages  and  her  acceptance  of  the 
humane  principle  of  warning  and  safely  to  passengers,  Austria 
regarded  her  concessions  as  closing  the  Ancana  issue,  in  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Governments. 
As  the  complaint  of  the  American  Government  had  been  princi- 
pally against  the  method  of  attack,  and  had  been  met  by  Austria, 
the  crisis  passed. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII 

THE     LUSITANIA     DEADLOCK — AGREEMENT 

BLOCKED     BY     ARMED     MERCHANTMEN 

ISSUE  —  CRISIS     IN     CONGRESS 

rpHE  Lusitania  negotiations  were  resumed,  only  to  encounter 
J-  a  deadlock.  The  issue  had  been  eased  in  one  important  par- 
ticular— Germany's  undertaking,  drawn  from  her  in  the  Ardbie 
crisis,  not  to  sink  unarmed  merchant  vessels  without  warning 
and  regard  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crews.  But  there 
remained  the  no  less  vital  questions  of  indemnity  to  relatives  of 
the  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  when  the  Lusitanda  sank  and 
a  disavowal  by  Germany  of  the  submarine  conunander's  act 
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Here  was  grofmd  well  traversed  by  the  State  Department  in  its 
cominnnicatioiis  with  Austria  over  Use  Aneona;  but  Germany 
was  much  less  pliant.  The  United  States  insisted  that  not  only 
must  full  indemnity  be  paid  for  the  American  hves  lost,  but  that 
the  agreement  for  such  pajnnent  must  be  accomapnied  by  a 
declaration  of  disavowal  acknowledging  tiiat  the  submarine  comr 
mander  committed  an  illegal  act  in  sinking  the  LmsitoMa. 

The  stumblingblock  lay  in  Germany's  objecfcioii  to  sofascribing 
to  sudi  a  principle  as  was  here  implicated — that  her  war-eone 
decree  against  Great  Britain,  carried  out  by  submarine  attada 
on  merchant  vesadSy  was  iUegaL  She  held  that  hi^  submarine 
policy  was  a  just  reprisal  for  Great  Britain's  ''starvation''  block- 
ade of  Germany.  The  United  States  held  that  reinrisals  in  the 
form  of  sinking  helpless  ships  without  warning  were  illegal. 
Germany  would  not  admit  that  her  submarine  policy  as  i^racticed 
when  the  Luat&uita  went  down  was  illegal  To  do  so  would  be  an 
admissiOB  that  her  entire  submarine  campaign  against  Great 
Britain  vic^ted  international  law,  and  that  Americans  sur- 
rendered none  of  tilieir  rights  as  neutral  citizens  in  traveling 
through  a  war  zone  on  merchant  ships  of  a  bdUgoent  power. 
But  G^many  was  willing  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  tiie  loss  of 
American  lives,  not  as  an  admission  of  wrongdoing,  but  as  an 
act  of  grace. 

Despite  this  deadlock  the  private  conversatioiis  between 
Secretary  Lansing  and  Count  von  Bemstorff  continued.  Ger- 
many submitted  proposals  in  various  forms  aiming  at  making 
concessions  to  meet  the  American  demand  for  disavowal  of  an 
illegal  act ;  but  in  each  case  Secretary  Lansing  discerned  an  effort 
to  evade  acknowledging  wrongd(»ng. 

Matters  ronained  at  this  stage  toward  the  close  of  January, 
1916,  after  negotiations  extending  over  several  weeks,  apparently 
fruitless  in  opening  any  acceptable  channel  toward  a  settlement. 
That  the  status  of  the  Lusitania  case  was  unsatisfactory  was 
vaguely  hinted,  and  tiie  alternative  to  Germany's  meeting  the 
American  demands — a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations — ^which 
remained  the  menace  it  was  from  the  outset,  loomed  up  again. 
A  speech  by  President  Wilson  before  the  Railway  Business  Asso- 
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elation  in  New  York  City  on  January  27, 1915,  ostensibly  on  pre- 
paredness for  war,  was  interpreted  as  having  a  bearing  on  the 
deadlock  in  the  Lusitania  negotiations.  At  least  it  was  sit:- 
nificantly  coincidental  both  in  time  and  subject,  and  did  not  pass 
without  comment  in  Europe,  especially  this  passage: 

'*!  cannot  tell  you  what  the  international  relations  of  this 
country  will  be  to-morrow.  I  would  not  dare  keep  silent  and  let 
the  country  suppose  that  to-morrow  was  certain  to  be  as  bright 
as  to-day.  There  is  something  the  American  people  love  better 
than  peace.  They  love  the  principles  upon  which  their  political 
iif e  is  founded.  They  are  ready  at  any  time  to  fight  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  character  and  honor.  I  would  rather  surrender 
territory  than  ideals.'' 

Whether  this  utterance  was  a  warning  to  Germany  or  not,  the 
Lusitania  negotiations  afterward  became  more  promising. 
Throughout  them  Germany  balked  at  making  an  outright  dis- 
avowal ;  she  indicated  a  willingness  to  go  part  of  the  way  to  meet 
the  United  States,  but  always  conditional  to  an  expression  being 
inserted  in  her  apologia  that  the  attack  on  the  Lusitania  was  a 
justifiable  reprisal  against  Great  Britain.  A  proposal  by  Ger- 
many to  submit  the  question  of  disavowal  to  arbitration  was  re- 
jected, for  the  second  time,  on  the  ground  that,  the  "vital  interests 
and  national  honor"  of  the  United  States  were  involved  and  were 
therefore  not  arbitrable.  The  right  of  Americans  to  be  on  board 
the  Lusitania,  under  the  protection  of  international  law  accorded 
to  neutrals  on  the  high  seas  in  war  time,  was  too  firmly  established 
to  admit  of  debate.  A  renewed  reminder  to  Germany  that  the 
private  conversations  threatened  to  end  in  failure,  which  meant 
further  consideration  of  the  alternative  of  a  cleavage  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  brought  from  Germany  a  reply  on 
February  4,  1916,  which  was  described  as  "one  word  short"  of  a 
satisfactory  surrender.  The  word  needed  was  a  synonym  for 
"disavowal"  which  did  not  convey  that  Germany  had  committed 
an  illegal  act.  So  the  proposal  again  fell  short  of  the  demand;  it 
did  not  contain  the  exact  form  of  disavowal  insisted  upon  by  the 
United  States.  But  it  came  nearer  to  meeting  the  American  de- 
mands than  any  of  the  varied  proposals  Germany  had  previously 
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submitted.  The  dispute  turned  on  terminology  that  did  not 
affront  Germany's  sensibilities.  The  aim  sought  was  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  words  "illegal"  and  ''disavowal"  or  whether  to 
''assume"  liability,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  voluntary  act  of 
grace,  or  "admit"  liability,  which  implied  an  acknowledgment  of 
an  illegal  act,  or  "recognize"  liability,  which  was  President 
Wilson's  solution.  On  February  8,  1916,  the  outcome  of  these 
efforts  in  search  of  the  acceptable  word  or  words  was  a  reported 
agreement  on  a  memorandum  which  contained  "language  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  cover  substantially  the  demands  of  the  United 
States." 

This  bright  prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  was  suddenly 
dimmed  by  a  communication  received  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary two  days  later  notifying  that,  beginning  March  1, 
1916,  their  submarines  would  sink  all  armed  merchantmen  with- 
out warning.  Germany's  revised  draft  apparently  deciding  the 
Jjimtania  issue  came  to  hand  on  February  15, 1916.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  Administration  intimated  that  the  submarine  con- 
troversy over  the  iMsitania  could  not  be  closed  until  the  United 
States  had  fully  considered  the  possible  effect  of  the  new  policy 
of  the  Teutonic  Powers. 

Germany  later  informed  the  United  States  that  her  assurances 
regarding  the  future  conduct  of  submarine  warfare,  given  in  the 
Lusitama  and  Arabic  cases,  were  still  binding,  but  that  they 
applied  only  to  merchantmen  of  a  peaceful  character;  that  the 
new  orders  issued  to  the  submarine  commanders,  which  directed 
tiiem  to  sink  without  warning  all  belligerent  merchantmen  carry- 
ing arms,  either  for  defense  or  offense,  were  not  in  conflict  with 
tiiese  assurances ;  and  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  regarding  the  new  submarine  orders, 
which  would  go  into  effect  by  midnight,  February  29, 1916. 

Germany  charged  that  Great  Britain  had  instructed  all  her 
merchantmen  to  arm  for  offensive  purposes  against  submarine 
attacks,  and  cited  instances  in  which  submarines  were  attacked 
by  vessels  seemingly  of  a  peaceful  character.  This  accusation 
was  d^ied  by  Lor^  Bobert  Cecil,  Great  Britain's  Minister  for 
War  Trade,  who  f;^.^  the  House  of  Commons: 


ji 
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''The  British  view  has  always  been  that  defensively  armed 
merchantm^i  must  not  fire  on  submarines  or  on  any  other  war- 
ships, except  in  sdf-defense.  The  Germans  have  twisted  a  pas- 
sage in  a  document  taken  from  a  transport;  which  th^  sank  into 
meaning  that  merchant  vessels  have  instructions  to  take  the 
offensive    This  is  not  so." 

The  question  of  armed  merchantmen  had  been  simmering  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Lusitania  negotiations.  It  arose  over  the 
unexplained  sinking  in  the  Mediterranean  of  a  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  liner,  the  Persia,  on  December  29, 1915.  The  American 
Consul  to  Aden,  Robert  N.  McNeely,  was  among  the  passengers 
who  lost  their  lives.  The  Persia  carried  a  4.7  gun.  The  Admin- 
istration was  bdieved  to  be  exercised — though  erroneously — over 
the  question  whether  an  armed  liner  was  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  any  other  than  an  auxifiary  cruiser,  and  hence  liable  to  be 
sunk  without  warning.  No  new  issue,  however,  was  raised  by 
the  United  States  with  the  Teutonic  Powers,  because  both  Ger- 
many and  Austria*Hungary — ^Turkey  also— categorically  denied 
that  the  liner  had  been  sunk  by  any  of  their  submarines.  The 
loss  of  the  Persia  thus  remained  a  mystery,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  suspicions  in  the  American  press  that  the  Teutonic 
Powers,  in  disclaiming  that  they  had  any  hand  in  the  vessel's 
destruction,  might  have  hit  upon  a  new  device  to  evade  further 
controversies  with  the  United  States. 

The  Persia's  gun,  added  to  the  frequent  reports  rife  of  other 
merchantmen  being  similarly  armed,  injected  a  new  element  in 
the  submarine  controversy,  which  could  not  be  wholly  removed 
from  the  pending  Lusitania  negotiations.  Germany  had  excused 
tiie  sinking  of  vessels  without  warning  on  the  plea  that  her  sub- 
marine commanders,  if  they  appeared  on  the  surface  to  warn 
them  to  haul  to  for  visit  and  search,  or  for  those  on  board  to  take 
to  the  boats,  could  never  be  assured  that  th^  would  not  be  fired 
upon  and  sunk.  Hence  she  regarded  armed  merchantmen  as 
being  more  than  a  match  for  submarines  and  not  entitled  to  any 
consideration.  Had  evidence  been  forthcoming  that  the  Persia 
was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  the  presence  of  a  gan  on 
board  her  would,  in  Germany's  view,  have  justified  the  vessel's 
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destruction  without  warning,  and  the  uncertain  attitude  of  the 
American  Government,  at  this  stage,  appeared  to  lean  toward  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  defense*  It  was  even  hinted  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  considering  whether  the  situation  did  not  call 
for  a  proclamation  warning  all  Americans  off  armed  merchant- 
men.   Sweden  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  her  nationals. 

The  Administration  soon  dissipated  the  impression  current  that 
it  contemplated  a  change  of  policy  in  the  submarine  issue.  But, 
while  the  uncertainly  lasted,  it  appeared  to  have  a  credible  basis 
in  a  proposal  Secretary  Lansing  had  made  to  the  Entente  Powers, 
as  a  modus  vivendi  of  the  submarine  controversy^  for  the  dis- 
armament of  merchant  vessels,  to  assure  the  safety  of  their 
passengers  and  crews  if  attacked.  The  success  of  this  course  de- 
pended wholly  upon  Germany  living  up  to  her  guarantees.  The 
proposal  was  not  well  received  by  tiie  Entente  Powers,  who 
doubted  the  good  f aitii  of  Germany's  pledges,  and  only  saw  in  the 
Lansing  suggestion  an  assurance  of  safety  to  her  submarines 
in  their  raids  on  allied  shipping. 

The  American  attitude  to  the  new  Teutonic  policy  of  sinking  all 
armed  merchantmen  on  sight  remained  to  be  declared.  The 
Administration  had  upheld  the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  on 
the  high  seas  in  merchantmen,  and  saw  a  surrender  of  national 
principle  and  an  abridgment  of  personal  liberty  if  the  United 
States  yielded  to  the  terrorism  caused  by  submarine  warfare  and 
warned  Americans  to  stay  at  home.  The  United  States  also  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  belligerent  merchantmen  to  arm,  but  for 
defensive  purposes  only.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  so 
notified  Germany  in  a  memorandum  naming  the  following  Ameri- 
can regulations,  among  others,  governing  such  vessels : 

''A  merchant  vessel  of  belligerent  nationality  may  carry  an 
armament  and  ammunition  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defense  with- 
out acquiring  tiie  character  of  a  ship  of  war. 

'The  presence  of  an  armament  and  ammunition  on  board  a 
merchant  ship  creates  a  presumpticm  that  the  armament  is  for 
offensive  purposes,  but  the  owners  or  agents  may  overcome  this 
presumption  by  showing  that  tiie  vessel  carries  armament  solely 
for  defense/' 
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The  memorandum  was  sent  to  Germany  as  an  answer  %o  Ger- 
many's protest  against  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  mtem 
as  ships  of  war  British  liners  leavinir  or  entering  New  York  with 
guns  mounted.  Germany  dissented  from  the  Tie w  that  any  beltig- 
erent  merchant  ship  eoald  carry  guns.  The  United  States  de- 
clined to  modify  its  mUngs^  bat  infanned  Gemaiiiy  tttsA,  recog- 
nizing the  ''desinibility  of  avoiding  a  gromd  ai  compIainV'  it  had 
disapproved  of  Briticdi  vessels  luing  American  ports  if  armed, 
and  had  made  such  representations  to  Great  Britain  that  no 
armed  merchant  vessel,  since  September,  1914,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  had  entered  an  American  port 

The  situation  disturbed  Congress.  A  resohition  cans^  before 
the  Senate  on  February  18,  191&,  opposing'  acqniese^ice  by  the 
United  States  in  the  notifications  of  the  Centra)  Powers  oi  the 
right  of  their  submarines  to  smk  armed  merdiantmeB.  The 
foreign  poli^r  of  the  Administratioai  was  bitteriy  assailed  by 
Senators  Lodge  and  SterUng,  especially  for  its  attitude  in  rek- 
tion  to  the  pending  negotiations  over  ihe  new  submarine  order. 
For  the  Administration,  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Fordgn 
Relations  Committee,  said  the  question  of  armed  merchantmen 
was  at  least  debatable.  The  position  at  tills  stage  was  that  tiie 
Administration  was  taking  cognizance  of  Germany's  diarge  that 
British  merchantmen  ware  armed  for  offensive  purposes,  had 
been  instructed  to  attack  submarines,  and  that  rewards  had  been 
offered  for  ih&x  success  in  so  doing.  Germany  <^ered  to  fiimifih 
proofs  to  show  that  the  American  rules  recognizing  merchant- 
men armed  for  defensive  purposes  as  peaceful  diips  could  not 
now  apply. 

There  was  a  division  of  sentiment  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  stand 
the  United  States  should  take,  and  a  wider  one  in  tiie  House  of 
Representatives,  where  a  panic-stricken  fee&ig  arose  that  the 
country  was  slowly  but  sorely  heading  tofward  war  witii  Ger« 
many.  A  vociferous  demand  was  made  by  a  minorily  of  con- 
gressmen tor  strong'  action  warning  Americans  off  armed  mer- 
chantmen of  belUgerents  to  prevent  the  United  States  ra&ring 
further  critical  issues  with  Germany.  Tbe  House  leaderB  in- 
formed the  President  tifiat  they  could  not  control  their  foflowing. 
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such  legislation.  They  even  were  tempted  to  force  the  passage 
of  such  a  resolution  on  the  patriotic  ground  that  in  doing  so  they 
would  merely  be  seeking  to  prevent  American  citizens  from 
jeopardizing  tiie  peace  of  the  nation.  The  Presid^it  suspected 
that  pro-German  propaganda  was  behind  tiie  hysteria  in  Con- 
gress, and  objected  to  any  legislative  interference  in  his  handling 
of  the  submarine  controversy.  A  resolution  was  actually  pending 
in  the  House  forbidding  Americans  to  travel  on  armed  merchant- 
men. The  President  finally  stated  his  position  in  a  forceful  letter 
to  Senator  Stone  on  February  24,  1916,  refusing  to  assent  to  any 
such  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  This  letter 
followed  an  emphatic  rejection  by  him  of  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  that  that  body  should  relieve  him 
of  all  responsibility  of  forcing  an  issue  with  Germany. 

"The  course  which  the  Central  European  Powers  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  following  in  the  near  future  with 
regard  to  undersea  warfare/'  the  President  wrote,  "seems  for 
the  moment  to  threaten  insuperable  obstacles,  but  its-  apparent 
meaning  is  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with  explicit  assurances 
recently  given  us  by  those  powers  with  regard  to  their  treatment 
of  merchant  vessels  on  tiie  high  seas  that  I  must  believe  that 
explanations  will  presently  ensue  which  will  put  a  different  aspect 
upon  it.  .  .  .  But  in  any  event  our  duly  is  plain.  No  nation,  no 
group  of  nations,  has  tiie  right,  while  war  is  in  progress,  to  alter 
or  disregard  the  principles  which  all  nations  have  agreed  upon  in 
mitigation  of  the  horrors  or  sufferings  of  war,  and  if  the  clear 
rights  of  American  citizens  should  ever  unhappily  be  abridged 
or  denied  by  any  such  action,  we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have  in 
honor  no  choice  as  to  what  our  own  course  should  be. 

"For  my  own  part  I  cannot  consent  to  any  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  any  respect.  The  honor  and  self- 
respect  of  tiie  nation  is  involved.  We  covet  peace,  and  shall  pre- 
serve it  at  any  cost  but  the  loss  of  honor.  To  forbid  our  people 
to  exercise  their  rights  for  fear  we  might  be  called  upon  to 
vindicate  them  would  be  a  deep  humiliation  indeed.  It  would  be 
an  implicit,  all  but  an  explicit,  acquiescence  in  the  violation  of 
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the  rights  of  mankind  everywhere  and  of  whatev^  nation  or 
allegiance.  It  would  be  a  deliberate  abdication  of  our  hitherto 
proud  position  as  spokesmen  even  amid  the  turmoil  of  war  for 
the  law  and  the  right.  It  would  make  everything*  this  Govern- 
ment  has  attempted,  and  everjrthing  it  has  achieved  during  this 
terrible  struggle  of  nations,  meaningless  and  futile. 

''It  is  important  to  reflect  that  if  in  this  instance  we  allowed 
expediency  to  take  the  place  of  principle  the  door  would  inevit- 
ably be  opened  to  still  further  concessions.  Once  accept  a  single 
abatement  of  right  and  many  other  humiliations  would  certainly 
follow,  and  the  whole  fine  fabric  of  international  law  mi{^t 
crumble  under  our  hands  piece  by  piece.  What  we  are  contend- 
ing for  in  this  matter  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  things  that 
have  made  America  a  sovereign  nation.  She  cannot  yield  them 
without  conceding  her  own  impotency  as  a  nation  and  making 
virtual  surrender  of  heap  independent  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world/' 

The  leaders  in  Congress  were  so  impressed  by  this  uncompro- 
mising declaration  of  the  President  that  they  set  about  aUaying 
the  revolt  against  the  Administration's  pohcy,  which,  it  was 
feared,  was  drawing  the  United  States  into  war.  Efforts  were 
made  to  smother  in  committee  the  resolutions  pending  in  both  the 
House  and  S^iate  forbidding  Americans  to  travel  oki  armed 
merchant  ships.  But  the  President  later  saw  that  much  harm 
had  already  been  done.  An  impression  became  current  abroad 
that  Congress  and  the  President  were  at  cross  purposes  regarding 
the  attitude  the  United  States  should  take  toward  the  new  sub- 
marine policy  of  the  Teutonic  Powers.  In  the  belief  that  the 
country  was  with  him  in  his  stand,  the  President  decided  that 
such  an  impression  ought  not  to  be  i)ermitted  to  prevail,  and  that 
the  question  should  be  determined  as  to  whether  Congress  upheld 
him  also.  In  almost  irreconcilaUe  contrast  to  his  previous  oppo- 
sition to  Congress  voting  on  the  resolutions  forbidding  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  on  armed  merchantmen,  the  President  soddraly 
executed  an  audacious  volte  face  on  February  29,  1916,  by  de- 
manding a  test  vote  upon  them.  The  congressional  leaders  were 
confounded  by  the  reQuest,  cosning  as  it  did  after  they  had  done 
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their  utmost  to  suppress  the  resolutions  in  def  ei 
President.  But  the  latter  made  his  reasons  for  c 
attitude  cogent  Plough  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Re 
Pou  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

"The  report/'  he  wrote,  "that  there  are  divided 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gc 
being  made  industrious  use  of  in  foreign  capitals.  1 
report  to  be  false,  but  so  long  as  it  is  anywhere  credi 
fail  to  do  the  greatest  harm  and  expose  the  country 
serious  risks. 

"I  therefore  feel  justified  in  asking  that  your  co 
permit  me  to  urge  an  early  vote  upon  the  resolutions 
to  travel  on  armed  merchantmen,  which  have  rece 
much  talked  about,  in  order  that  there  may  be  afford 
tunity  for  full  public  discussion  and  action  upon  th 
all  doubts  and  conjectures  may  be  swept  away  and 
relations  once  more  cleared  of  damaging  misunders 

The  House  resolution,  which  was  proposed  by  R 
McLemore  of  Texas,  was  thereupon  revived  for  im 
sideration.  The  President's  demand  for  a  vote  upc 
the  eve  of  the  date  set  by  the  Teutonic  Powers  for 
their  submarine  war  on  armed  merchantmen,  Ms 
The  ensuing  events  belong  to  the  next  volume  of  this 


CHAPTER    LXIX 

DEVELOPMENTS       OF       PRO-GERMAN 

GANDA  —  MUNITIONS    CRUSADE    DEI 

— NEW    ASPECTS    OF    AMERICAN    P 

T)RO-GERMAN  propaganda  soon  developed  fa 
^  original  aim.    Registering  protests  against  the 
tion  preserving  a  neutrality  according  to  its  own  i 
of  American  laws  proved  ineffective.    Balked  in 
sade  took  a  form  which  was  plainly  an  outgrowth 
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wide  circulatian  of  literature  emanatinsr  from  German  pnblidly 
organizatioiui  devoted  to  pres^iting  the  Teutonic  cause  in.  the 
most  favorable  lis^t  to  the  American  people.  OpiniGns  being 
free,  epistolary  zeal  of  this  kind  viodiated  no  laws»  and  wards 
broke  no  bones.  In  the  fact  tiiat  the  crusade  failed  perceptibly 
to  swing  national  sentiment  regarcfing  tiie  European,  war  to  a 
recognition  of  the  (Serman  view  of  American  neutralitgr  dbvioudy 
lay  a  stimulus  and  incitement  for  resorting  ixf  stumer  meas- 
ures^ since  mild  nteasurea  were  vain.  Events  already  narrated 
show  the  extent  to  which  German  zealots  pursued  a  defiart 
criminal  course  in  making  their  ''protests^"  but  there  waano  cer- 
tainl^^ — tfaoufi^  suspicions  and  aUapttions*  were  not  wanting— 
that  tiieir  activities  had  official  Gennon  inspiration  and*  smnc- 
tion.  But  as  the  summer  of  I9I5  wove  on,  the  AdministnitifflE 
became  satisfied — through  an  accumulatJon  of  evidence — that  tills 
was  the  case.  For  reasons  of  state,  in  view  of  the  ddicate  stages 
of  the  Lnmtwnia  and  Arabic  issues  with  Germany,  tiie  Govern- 
ment forbore  to  take  cognizance  of  the  undoubted  participation 
of  German  diplomats  and  secret  service  agents  in  plots  hatched 
and  pursued  on  American  soil  against  tiie  country's  neutrality, 
and  provoking  unrest  and  disorder.  The  Government's  toler- 
ance of  such  a  situation  did  not  long  endure. 

The  first  revelatian  that  tiiese  activities  were  organized  on  an 
extended  scale  came  through  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
*'World"  in  August,  1915.  The  country  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  disclosure.  They  had  had  forerunners  in  repeated  rumors  and 
accusations  that  German  Embassy  officials  were  involved  in  the 
passport  frauds  and  were  using  American  territory  as  a  base  for 
an  espionage  system,  whose  coils  were  wound  about  this  country 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  liie  charge  that  German  money  had 
been  freely  spent  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  international  friend- 
ship. The  newspaper  named  unreservedly  charged  that  "The 
German  propaganda  in  the  United  States  has  became  a  political 
conspiracy  against  the  Government  and  people  ot  the  United 
States.''  To  substantiate  that  sweeping  indictment  the  ''Worid" 
reproduced  the  text  of  a  series  of  letters  it  had  obtained^  ad? 
dtessed  to  Dr.  Heinrich  F:  Albert;  a  Gennan  Privy  Cowicillor, 


who  acted  as  the  fleKSid  agent  of  ihe  Kaiser's  Govarmnent  in  the 
United  States. 

The  correspondence,  as  printed,  linked  Dr«  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  the  G^man  Imperial  Chancellor,  and  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  ihe  German  Ambassador,  with  a  vast  project  for  spread- 
ing German  propaganda.  The  disclosures  of  the  correspondence, 
the  auth^iticity  of  which  was  not  contested,  were  described  as 
showing  that  the  German  propaganda  had  for  its  purpose  **the 
involving  of  ihe  United  States  in  the  c(xnplications  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,"  and  that  the  plans  '"designed  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult were  carefully  and  deliberately  projected,  efficiently  organ- 
ized, superMy  exeouted,  and  adequatdy  financed/'  These  plans 
unbraced  an  elaborate  scheme  to  control  and  infloaice  the  press 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  newspapers  and  news  services^ 
finance  professional  lecturers  and  moving^picture  entertainments 
and  publish  bo<dcs  ^for  the  sole  purpose  of  fomenting  internal 
discord  among  tha  American  people  to  the  advantage  of  ihe  Ger- 
man Empire/' 

Teutonic  agents,  the  letters  published  indicated,  were  involved 
in  fomenting  strikes  in  various  munition  factories  throus^out 
the  country  and  were  the  prime  movers  of  a  project  to  cripple 
all  the  shipping  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  effecting  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  longshoremen  and  other  workers.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  part 
confirmed  this  charge.  Other  activities  of  German  agents  were 
conc^itrated  on  securing  all  the  chlorine  gas  in  the  country,  to 
prevent  shipments  to  the  allied  powers ;  the  control  of  the  Wright 
patents  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  and  a  continued 
agitation  to  stir  public  opinion  to  demand  the  passage  of  an  em- 
bargo measure  by  Congress  forbidding  the  export  of  war  muni- 
tions, particularly  centered  in  tiie  South,  which  was  urged  to 
insist  upon  such  a  prohibition  unless  Great  Britain  permitted  the 
shipment  of  cotton  to  Germany. 

Concurrent  with  tiiis  movement,  German  agents  were  active 
in  a  contrary  direction  by  buying  up  the  output  of  several  muni- 
tion plants.  The  German  Government  was  accused  of  actuadly 
being  engaged  in  building  and  extending'  a  large  American  plant; 
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which  it  secretly  controlled,  for  the  manufacture  of  casings  for 
shrapnel  and  of  that  and  other  explosives.  The  correspondence 
also  showed  that  the  German-owned  company  operating  this 
plant  had  a  contract  for  the  entire  output  of  an  explosive  com- 
pany, and  that  it  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  marks  in  de- 
veloping the  plant  for  producing  projectiles  for  Germany,  the 
transportation  of  which,  while  not  revealed,  was  to  be  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  neutral  country  in  close  proximity  to  Germany. 
Finally,  this  German  company  pretended  to  negotiate  with  the 
British  and  Russian  Governments  for  the  sale  of  its  products,  but 
without  any  "liability  for  failure  to  deliver  clause"  in  the  con- 
tracts, or  "any  real  purpose  to  deliver  the  product."  Here  was 
partial  confirmation  of  the  circumstantial  story  previously  re- 
corded of  an  extensive  scheme  promoted  by  German  interests 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  the  munition  plants  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Albert,  Germany's  secret  fiscal  agent,  in  charging  that  the 
letters  published  were  contained  in  a  portfolio  which  had  been 
stolen  from  him,  defended  the  munitions  campaign  as  legal.  Not 
unsuccessfully  he  strove  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent or  irregular  in  what  the  New  York  "Sun"  described  as 
"the  double-faced  treachery  of  the  crusade  engineered  by  German 
agents  (hiding  behind  American  dupes) ,  for  tiie  excitem^it  of 
public  opinion,  in  demanding  an  embargo  against  England  and 
France,  while  Germany  herself  was  planning  enormous  exports 
of  war  material  through  secret  agencies." 

"I  am  unable  to  understand,"  Dr.  Albert  said  in  a  puUic  ex- 
planation, "on  what  theory  our  action  in  that  direction  should  be 
the  subject  of  criticism.  If  we  had  the  means  and  the  oppor- 
tunity we  would  buy  every  munition  factory  in  the  United 
States  if  in  that  way  we  would  keep  munitions  from  the  enemy." 

Light  was  shed  from  this  unrealized  scheme  by  Dr.  Albert's 
quotation  from  a  m^norandum  Count  von  Bemstorff  sent  to  the 
State  Department  about  the  time  the  project  was  bared.  This 
document  revealed  that  the  German  plans  were  conununicated  to 
the  Government,  so  that  the  scheme  was  no  secret  to  the  Ameri- 
can authorities.  The  German  Ambassador  sought  to  reconcile 
the  double-edged  policy  of  the  German  Government  in  seeking  to 
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acquire  munition  factories  to  control  liieir  products  while  at  the 
same  time  spreading  a  wide  propaganda  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  exports  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Far  from  these  pursuits 
being  illogical  and  evidence  of  German  mcda  fide9^  Count  von 
Bemstwff  maintained  that,  though  seemingly  contradictory, 
they  were  consistent:  , 

''We  regarded  it  as  our  right  and  dul^-,  so  long  a&  Great  Brit- 
ain continued  her  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  to  protect  ourselves 
against  this^  international  system  of  robbery  by  placing  difficul- 
ties as  far  as  iH)6siblie  in  tiie  way  of  tiie  export  of  war  materials 
for  the  Allies,  either  by  the  purchase  of  factories  or  war  ma- 
terial, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  the  present  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  use  of  these  goods  for  our  own  protection.  If 
we  possessed  the  means  and  opportunities,  we  would  buy  up 
every  munition  factory  in  liie  United  States  of  America  if  in  this 
way  we  could  deprive  the  eiiemy  of  munitions,  and  our  proceed- 
ing would  certainly  not  involve  a  lack  of  logic  or  nuiUa  fides  J* 

A  previous  document  handed  to  the  State  Department  by  t^e 
German  Embassy  submitted  'that  not  only  were  we  far  from 
attempting  to  carry  out  our  proposed  purchases  of  war  materials 
in  secret,  but  that  we  explained  our  intentions  fully  to  the  State 
Department  and  even  offered  to  sell  them  any  or  all  the  ma- 
terials." 

The  ambassador  contended  that  such  purchases,  though  they 
would  involve  sacrifice  of  large  sums  of  money,  would  alone  be 
justified  by  curtailing  the  facilities  of  the  Allies  to  slay  or  wound 
German  soldiers : 

"If  the  German  Government  during  the  war  should  consider  it 
advisa;ble  to  purchase  arms,  anununition,  and  other  war  ma- 
terial in  the  United  States,  it  could  do  so  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  her 
en^ny.  The  right  of  Germany  to  effect  such  purchases  could  not 
be  questioned. 

"Such  purchases  could  not  form  a  danger  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  some  extent  would  serve  in  the  limitation  of  the  casualties 
of  the  war,  thus  serving  humanity.  Such  purchases,  further- 
more, would  serv6  the  particular  interest  of  the  United  States, 
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for  you  must  remember,  that  if  the  German  Govermneat  should 
ever  consider  it  advisable  to  purchase  war  materials  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  do  so  knowing  that  delivery  to  Ger- 
many could  not  be  secured  and  that  no  use  of  the  purchased  ma- 
terial could  be  hoped  for  during  ihe  war.  It  will  readily  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  the  German  Government  would  at  any 
time  be  willing  and  indeed  glad  to  sell  or  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Government  any  or  all  of  the  material  it  had  purchased. 
Instead  of  depriving  this  country  of  any  part  of  her  resources, 
the  purchases  by  Germany  would  insure  the  retention  within 
this  country  of  any  material  it  might  purchase." 

Dr.  Albert  denied  that  the  German  Govemm^it  or  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  were  concerned  in  fomenting 
strikes  in  munition  factories.  As  for  the  letters  published,  he 
described  them  as  from  ''irresponsiUe  persons''  ik4io  made  sug- 
gestions which  were  never  acted  upon.  As  for  the  publicity  cam- 
paign, he  failed  ''to  see  anjiliing  reprehensible  in  the  desire  of 
Germany  to  get  its  case  before  the  people  whose  friendship  it  has 
had  in  the  past  and  whose  good  opinion  it  is  anxious  to  retain." 

The  letters  published  were  among  others  received,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Albert,  ''contained  offers  and  proposals  upon  every 
conceivable  subject  by  people  unknown  to  us,  whom  we  never 
took  the  trouble  to  answer  or  investigate,  and  to  whose  pro- 
posals we  paid  not  the  slightest  attention.''  One  letter,  stamped 
as  received  at  the  German  anbassy,  referred  to  an  "opportunity" 
favoring  the  calling  of  a  strike  in  the  munition  factories  of  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  "in  so  far  as  the  necessary  finan- 
cial means  can  be  secured.  According  to  our  estimates  it  could 
be  done  for  about  $50,000."  This  letter  inclosed  another  from 
Detroit,  in  which  ihe  writer  spoke  of  a  "plan  for  precipitating  a 
general  strike  of  all  the  aut(Hnobile  workers,  including  the  allied 
industries,"  and  had  "reason  to  know  that  workers  are  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  part  th^y  are  playing  in  the  European 
war,  and  that  with  proper  handling  they  would  present  a  mighty 
protest  against  the  responsible  persons." 

German  reports  on  ihe  various  phases  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  allied  powers  appears  to 


have  been  regularly  transmitted  to  Chancellor  von  Beiiunann- 
HoUweg  in  Berlin  and  Ambassador  von  Bemstorff  in  Washing- 
ton. One  such  report  from  Chicago,  addressed  to  Dr.  Albert,  re- 
ferred to  the  leaders  of  the  movement  as  being  ''firmly  resolved 
to  work  toward  the  end  that  the  German  community,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  with  us  without  further  urging,  shall  above  all 
things  remain  in  ihe  background,  and  that  the  movement  to  all 
outward  appearances  shall  have  a  purely  American  character.". 

As  the  Administration  made  no  sign  that  it  regarded  these 
activities  as  implicating  German  officials  in  this  country,  it  was 
supposed  that  it  upheld  the  view  of  Dr.  Albert  that  there  was 
nothing  reprehensible  in  the  various  German  crusades.  But  the 
whole  propaganda  was  undoubtedly  embarrassing  and  exasper- 
ating after  the  Administration  had  definitely  and  finally  ex- 
plained to  the  German  embassy  Ihat  its  attitude  to  the  munition 
question  was  solely  dictated  by  a  proper  observance  of  the 
neutralty  laws,  any  amendment  of  which,  during  a  war,  would 
be  an  unneutral  act. 

The  American  view  was  stated  in  even  more  uncompromising 
terms  by  Secretary  Lansing  in  replying  to  AustAa-Hungary's 
protest  against  the  trafiic  in  munitions.  Austria  raised  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  each  of  which  was  contested: 

'Ml)  That  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
United  States  to  belligerents  contravenes  the  preamble  of  The 
Hague  Convention,  number  18,  of  1907 ; 

'^2)  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  refusal  of  the  American 
Government  to  allow  delivery  of  supplies  to  vessels  of  war  on 
the  high  seas ; 

'^8)  That  .'according  to  all  authorities  on  international  law 
who  concern  themselves  more  properly  with  the  question,  "ex- 
portation should  be  prevented''  when  this  traffic  assumes  such  a 
form  or  such  dimensions  that  the  neutrality  of  a  nation  become 
involved  ther^y.'  *' 

The  American  note  went  far  beyond  the  merely  legal  aspects 
of  the  question,  which  were  easily  met  in  view  of  the  usages  of 
nations.  A  new  factor — ^influencing  the  United  States  in  uphold- 
ing its  policy^ — ^became  disclosed  for  the  first  time.    One  ground 
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stated  for  refusing  to  consider  the  Austrian  request,  was  the 
practical  effect  such  a  prohibition,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
have  on  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  meet  a  foe  in  the  event 
of  war.  Austria  was  told  that  the  American  policy  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  had  never  been  to  maintain  in  time  of 
peace  a  large  military  establishment  or  stores  of  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  that  the  United  States  had,  in  fact,  always  depended 
for  such  supplies  upon  the  acknowledged  right  and  power  to 
purchase  arms  and  ammunition  from  neutral  nations  in  case  of 
foreign  attack.  The  citation  of  this  domestic  policy  against  mili- 
tarism was  thus  frankly  expressed  in  the  American  note: 

'In  consequence  of  this  standing  policy  the  United  States 
would  in  the  event  of  attack  by  a  foreign  power  be,  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
arms  and  ammunition  and  by  the  means  to  produce  them  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  national 
defense.^' 

Hence  this  disadvantage  would  be  increased  tenfold  if  it  be- 
came a  custom  of  neutral  nations,  able  to  supply  munitions,  to 
place  an  embargo  oa  their  exportation.  The  point  made  was 
that  an  embargo  would  not  only  be  a  repudiation  of  the  policy  by 
which  the  American  Government  had  always  abided,  but  would 
compel  every  nation,  including  ihe  United  States,  to  hold  in 
readiness  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of  war  munitions  to  en- 
able it  to  cope  with  a  more  aggressive  and  better  equipped 
enemy.  In  short,  an  acquiescence  in  the  Teutonic  contention 
would  turn  the  world  more  and  more  into  an  armed  camp  and 
retard  the  movement  for  universal  peace. 

Secretary  Lansing  also  pointed  out  that  Austria-Hungaiy  and 
Germany,  especially  the  latter,  during  the  years  preceding  the 
present  war,  had  produced  a  great  surplus  of  war  munitions, 
which  they  sold  throughout  tiie  world,  particularly  to  belliger- 
ents: 

''During  the  Boer  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Soutii 
African  republics  ihe  patrol  of  the  coasts  of  neighboring  neutral 
colonies  by  British  naval  vessels  prevented  arms  and  ammuni- 
tions reaching  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free  State.    The 
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allied  republics  were  in  a  situation  almost  identical  in  that  re* 
spect  with  that  in  which  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  find 
thanselves  at  the  present  time.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  commercial 
isolation  of  one  belligerent,  Germany  sold  to  Great  Britain,  the 
after  belligerent,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilos  of  explosives, 
gunpowda*,  cartridges,  shot,  and  weapons,  and  it  is  known  tiiat 
Austria-Hungary  also  sold  similar  munitions  to  the  same  pur- 
chaser, though  in  smaller  quantities. 

''If  at  that  time  Austria-Hungary  and  her  present  ally  had 
refused  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  Great  Britain  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  violate  the  spirit  of  strict  neutrality, 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  might  with  greater  con- 
sistency and  greater  force  urge  its  present  contention/' 

The  note  was  sufficiently  final  in  tone  to  end  further  diplo- 
matic exchanges  on  the  subject  and  to  operate  as  an  effective 
check  on  further  sentiment  developing — especially  in  the  South 
— ^in  favor  of  an  arms  embargo. 


CHAPTER    LXX 


AUSTRIAN      AMBASSADOR      IMPLICATED      IN 

STRIKE     PLOTS — HIS     RECALL — RAMIFICA- 

CATIONS     OF     GERMAN     CONSPIRACIES 


PUBLIC  absorption  in  German  propaganda  was  abating  when 
attention  became  directed  to  it  again  from  another  quarter. 
An  American  war  correspondent,  James  F.  J.  Archibald,  a  pas- 
senger on  the  liner  Rotterdam  from  New  York,  who  was  sus- 
pected by  the  British  authorities  of  being  a  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  at  Washington,  to 
their  respective  Governments,  was  detained  and  searched  on  the 
steamer's  arrival  at  Falmouth  on  August  30,  1915.  A  number 
of  confidential  documents  found  among  his  belcmgings  were 
seized  and  confiscated,  the  British  officials  justifying  fheir  action 
as  coming  within  their  rights  under  English  municipal  law.  The 
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character  of  the  papers  confirmed  the  British  suspicions  tfa&t 
Archibald  was  misusing  his  American  passport  by  acting  as  a 
secret  courier  for  countries  at  war  with  which  the  United  States 
was  at  peace. 

The  seized  papers  were  later  presented  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  published.  In  a  bulky  dossier,  comprising  ttiirty-four 
documents  found  in  Archibald's  possession,  was  a  letter  from 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Dr.  Dumba, 
to  Baron  Burian,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister.  In 
this  letter  Dr.  Dumba  took  'this  rare  and  safe  opportunity"  of 
"warmly  recommending"  to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  certain 
proposals  made  by  the  editor  of  a  Hungarian-American  organ, 
the  ''Szabadsag,''  for  effecting  strikes  in  plants  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  and  otiiers  in  the  Middle  West  engaged  in  making 
munitions  for  the  Allies.  The  letter  contained  this  compromising 
passage: 

"It  is  my  impression  that  we  can  disorganize  and  hold  up  for 
months,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in 
Bethlehem  and  the  Middle  West,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
German  military  attach^  is  of  great  importance  and  amply  out- 
weighs the  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  money  involved.'' 

The  proposals  named  were  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Hun- 
garian-American newspaper  to  Dr.  von  Nuber,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Consul  General  at  New  York  City.  They  related  the  need 
of  promoting  a  vigorous  press  agitation  through  which  Austro- 
Hungarian  workmen  employed  at  munition  plants  could  be 
reached.  This  enterprise  involved  the  free  subsidizing  of  poorly 
equipped  papers  printed  in  the  languages  of  the  nationalities  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  immigrants,  and  a  preliminary  sum  of  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $20,000  was  named  as  necessary.  The  im- 
mediate need  was  money.    As  to  the  methods  to  be  employed: 

''Bethlehem  must  be  sent  as  many  reliable  Hungarian  and  Ger- 
man workmen  as  we  can  lay  our  hands  (m  who  will  join  the 
factories  and  begin  their  work  in  secret  among  their  fellow 
workmen.  For  this  purpose  I  have  my  men,  turners  and  steel 
workers.  We  must  send  an  organizer  who  in  the  interests  of  the 
union  will  begin  the  business  in  his  own  way.    We  must  also 


aseful  agitation.  We  shall  want  mon^y  for  popula: 
possibly  for  organizing  picnics.  In  general  the  sami 
the  Middle  West.'' 

Another  letter  from  Dr.  Dumba  to  Baron  Burian  i 
criticism  of  Secretary  Lansing's  recent  answer,  pri 
corded,  to  the  Austrian  protest  against  munition  shij  i 
legal  arguments  of  Secretary  Lansing  were  termed  **  i 
^'not  to  the  point/'  and  ''misleading."  Nevertheless 
the  opinion  held  in  this  country,  that  the  United  £  I 
have  to  depend  on  neutrals  in  time  of  war  for  all  w  i 
and  '^having  regard  for  the  somewhat  self-willed  tern  ; 
tiie  President,"  he  told  Baron  Burian  that  contem  i 
with  the  United  States  on  the  question  would  be  usel  i 
haps  harmful.  ''At  no  price,  and  in  no  case,"  wrote  I 
"will  President  Wilson  allow  this  source  [output  i 
plants]  to  dry  up." 

The  United  States  Government  took  a  serious  vie  i 
ter  recommending  ihe  plan  for  instigating  strikes    : 
factories.    Dr.  Dumba,  thrown  on  his  defense,  exp]  i 
State  Department  that  the  incriminating  proposals  r 
in  the  document  did  not  originate  from  him  pei  i 
were  the  fruit  of  orders  received  from  Vienna.    T  i 
tion  was  not  easily  acceptable.    The  phraseology  oi 
far  from  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  subi 
port  on  an  irregular  proposal  inspired  by  instruc 
Austrian  Government.     Such  a  defense,  however,   i 
only  made  the  matter  more  serious.    Instead  of  tl  i 
Government  having  to  take  cognizance  of  an  off ensi 
ambassador,  the  Government  which  employed  him 
have  to  be  called  to  account    Another  explanation  b 
justified  his  letter  to  Vi^ina  on  the  ground  that  tfa 
posal  urged  merely  represented  a  plan  for  warning    I 
and  Hungarians,  employed  in  the  munition  fact  ' 
penalties  they  would  have  to  pay  if  th^  ever  retu 
home  country,  after  aiding  in  producing  weapons  ai  I 
destruction  to  be  used  against  the  Teutonic  forces. 
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«1bo  lacked  convincing  force,  as  the  letter  indicated  that  the  aim 
was  so  to  cripple  the  immiition  factories  that  their  output  wouM 
be  curtailed  or  stopped  altogether — an  object  that  could  only  be 
achieved  by  a  general  strike  of  all  workers. 

Dr.  Dumba's  offense  was  viewed  as  the  more  flagrant  in  that 
his  letter  followed  the  dispatch  and  puUication  of  tiie  American 
Government's  note  to  Vienna  answerinsr  tiie  Austrian  Govern- 
ment's protest  against  the  contiiuied  supply  by  private  American 
firms  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  allied  powers*  The  Wash- 
ington authorities  held  that  the  Dumba  letter  proposed  nothinf 
short  of  a  plan  to  circumvent  the  imprimatur  of  the  United 
States,  as  expressed  in  the  note  of  Vienna,  upholding  the  right 
of  Americans  to  supply  munitions  of  war  to  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries. Any  project  to  interfere  arbitrarily  with  or  arrest  the 
movement  of  such  legitimate  commerce  must  consequently  be 
judged  as  an  attempt  to  override  the  contention  of  the  United 
States  that  the  traffic  in  munitions  was  legal.  That  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  and  its  ambassador  should  thus  have 
countenanced  an  enterprise  whose  object  ran  counter  to  the 
expressed  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  an  infrac- 
tion of  criminal  law,  constituted  an  affront  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Bared  of  all  theoretical  extenuation.  Dr.  Dumba's  defense 
represented  an  admission  that  he  and  his  Government  were  par- 
ties to  an  attempt  to  disrupt  American  industries. 

The  Administration  did  not  take  long  to  make  up  its  nrind  Uiat 
the  time  for  disciplining  foreign  diplomats  who  exceeded  the 
duties  of  their  office  had  come.  On  September  8,  1915,  Aoatna- 
Hungary  was  notified  ^at  Dr.  Konstantin  Theedor  Dumba  was 
no  longer  acceptable  as  that  country's  envoy  in  Washington.  The 
American  note  dispatched  to  Ambassador  Penfield  at  Vienna  for 
transmission  to  tive  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  was  Unnt  and 
direct.  After  informing  Baron  Burian  ttmt  Dr.  Dumba  had 
admitted  improper  conduct  in  proposing  to  his  Government  plans 
to  instigate  strikes  in  American  manufacturing  plants,  the 
United  States  thus  demanded  his  recall : 

''By  reason  of  the  admitted  purpose  and  intent  of  Dr.  Dumba 
to  conspire  to  cripple  legitimate  industries  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  and  to  interrupt  their  legitimate  trade,  and  by 
reason  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  diplomatic  propriety  in  em- 
ploying an  American  citizen,  protected  by  an  American  passport, 
as  a  secret  bearer  of  official  dispatches  throu^  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  President  directs  us  to  inform 
your  excellency  that  Dr.  Dumba  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  the  Ambassador  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  at  Washington/' 

Dr.  Dumba  was  not  recalled  by  his  Government  until  Septem- 
ber 22, 1916,  fourteen  days  after  the  American  demand.  Mean- 
while Dr.  Dumba  had  cabled  to  Vienna,  requesting  that  he  be 
ordered  to  return  on  leave  of  absence  **to  report."  His  recall  was 
ostensibly  in  response  to  his  personal  request,  but  the  Adminis- 
tration objected  to  this  resort  to  a  device  intended  to  cloak  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  persona  nan  grata  whose  return  was  really 
involuntary,  and  would  not  recognize  a  recall  ^'on  leave  of  ab- 
sence.'' His  Government  had  no  choice  but  to  recall  him  officially 
in  view  of  the  imminent  contingency  that  otherwise  he  would  be 
ousted,  and  in  that  case  would  be  denied  safe  conduct  from  cap- 
ture by  an  allied  cruiser  in  his  passage  across  the  ocean.  His  re- 
quest for  passports  and  safe  conduct  was,  in  fact,  disregarded 
by  tiie  Administration,  which  informed  him  that  the  matter  was 
one  to  be  dealt  directly  with  his  Government,  priding  whose  offi- 
cial intimation  of  recall  nothing  to  facilitate  his  departure  could 
be  done.  On  the  Austrian  Government  being  notified  that  Dr. 
Dumba's  departure  ''on  leave  of  absence''  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory, he  was  formally  recalled  on  September  28, 1915.  The  Brit- 
ish and  French  Governments  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States  for  a  safe  conduct  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  the  Dumba  in- 
cident ended  by  the  ex-envoy's  departure  on  October  1,  1915. 

The  seized  Archibald  dossier  included  a  letter  from  the  Ger- 
man military  attach^.  Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  to  his  wife,  con- 
taining reference  to  Dr.  Albert's  correspondence,  already  quoted, 
which  left  no  doubt  that  the  letters  were  genuine: 

"Unfortunately,  they  stole  a  fat  portfolio  from  our  good  Albert 
in  the  elevated  (a  New  York  street  railroad).  The  English 
secret  service  of  course.    Unfortunately,  there  were  some  very 
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important  things  from  my  r^K>rt  am<mg  them  sach  as  buying  up 
liquid  chlorine  and  about  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Company,  as 
well  as  documents  regarding  tiie  busring  up  of  phenol  and  the 
acquisition  of  Wright's  aeroplane  patent.  But  things  like  that 
must  occur.  I  send  you  Alberts  reply  for  you  to  see  how  we 
protect  ourselves.    We  composed  the  document  to-day." 

The  "document''  evidently  was  Dr.  Albert's  explanation  dis- 
counting the  significance  and  importance  of  the  letters.  Tliis 
explanation  was  published  on  August  20,  1915. 

The  foregoing  disclosures  of  documents  covered  a  wide  riange 
of  organized  German  plans  for  embarrassing  the  Allies'  dealings 
with  American  interests;  but  they  related  rather  more  to  ac- 
complished operations  and  such  activities  as  were  revealed  to  be 
under  way — e.  g.,  the  acquisition  of  munitions  combined  with 
propaganda  for  an  embargo — ^were  not  deemed  to  be  violative  of 
American  law.  But  this  stage  of  intent  to  clog  the  Allies'  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  sinews  of  war,  in  the  face  of  law,  speedily  grew 
to  one  of  achievement  more  or  less  effective  according  to  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  law  interposed  to  spoil  the  plans. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  1915  were  marked  by  the  exposure 
of  a  number  of  German  plots  which  revealed  that  groups  of  con- 
spirators were  in  league  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  bent  on 
wrecking  munition  plants,  sinking  ships  loaded  with  Allies'  sup- 
plies, and  fomenting  strikes.  Isolated  successes  had  attended 
their  efforts,  but  collectively  their  depredations  presented  a  seri- 
ous situation.  The  exposed  plots  produced  dues  to  secret  Ger- 
man sources  from  which  a  number  of  mysterious  explosions  at 
munition  plants  and  on  ships  had  apparently  been  directed.  Pro- 
jected labor  disturbances  at  muniti<m  plants  were  traced  to  a 
similar  origin.  The  result  was  that  the  docket  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice  became  laden  with  a  motley  collection  of 
indictments  which  implicated  fifty  or  more  mdividnals  concerned 
in  some  dozen  conspiracies,  in  which  four  corporations  were  also 
involved. 

These  cases  only  represented  a  portion  of  the  criminal  infrac- 
tions of  neutrality  laws,  which  had  arisen  since  flie  outbreak  of 
the  war.    In  January,  1916,  an  inquiry  in  Congress  directed  the 
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Attorney  General  to  name  all  persons  ''arrested  in  connection 
with  criminal  plots  affecting  the  neutrality  of  our  Government/' 
Attorney  General  Gregory  furnished  a  list  of  seventy-one  indicted 
persons,  and  the  four  corporations  mentioned.  A  list  of  merely 
arrested  persons  would  not  have  been  informative,  as  it  would 
have  conveyed  an  incomplete  and  misleading  impression.  Such  a 
list,  Mr.  Gregory  told  Congress,  would  not  include  persons  in- 
dicted but  never  arrested,  having  become  fugitives  from  justice; 
nor  persons  indicted  but  never  arrested,  having  surrendered;  but 
would  include  persons  arrested  and  not  proceeded  against.  Thus 
there  were  many  who  had  eluded  the  net  of  justice  by  flight  and 
some  through  insufficient  evidence.  The  seventy-one  persons 
were  concerned  in  violations  of  American  neutrality  in  connec- 
tion with  the  European  war. 

The  list  covered  several  cases  already  recorded  in  this  history, 
namely: 

A  group  of  Englishmen,  and  another  of  Montenegrins,  in- 
volved in  so-called  enlistment  ''plots''  for  obtaining  recruits  on 
American  soil  for  the  armies  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  case  of  Werner  Horn,  indicted  for  attempting  to  destroy 
by  an  explosive  the  St.  Croix  railroad  bridge  betwe^i  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick. 

A  group  of  nine  men,  mainly  Germans,  concerned  in  procuring 
bogus  passports  to  enable  them  to  take  passage  to  Europe  to  act 
as  spies.  Eight  were  convicted,  the  ninth  man,  named  Von 
Wedell,  a  fugitive  passport  offender,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
caught  in  England  and  shot. 

The  Hamburg-American  case,  in  which  Dr.  Karl  Buenz,  for- 
mer German  Consul  General  in  New  York,  and  other  officials  or 
employes  of  that  steamship  company,  were  convicted  (subject  to 
an  appeal)  of  defrauding  the  Government  in  submitting  false 
clearance  papers  as  to  the  destinations  of  ships  sent  from  New 
York  to  furnish  supplies  to  German  war  vessels  in  the  Atlantic. 

A  group  of  four  men,  a  woman,  and  a  rubber  agency,  indicted 
on  a  similar  charge,  their  operations  being  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  they  facilitated  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  German  cruis- 
ers when  in  the  Pacific  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 
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There  FemaiiL  the  cases  Tvfaich,  in  the  eoneatenation  of  events, 
mig^t  logically  go  on  record  as  direct  aeqnels  ta  the  public  di- 
vulging of  the  Albert  and  Archibald  secret  papers.  Th»e  in- 
cluded : 

A  conspiracy  to  destroy  monitionKarrying^  ships  at  sea  and  to 
murder  the  passeng«s  and  crewsu  fiidictments  in  these  terms 
were  brou^t  against  a  group  of  mx.  men — Robert  Fay,  Dr.  Her- 
bert 0.  Kienzie,  Walter  L.  Sdiolz,  PauL  Daeche,  Max  Breitung^p 
said  Bngelbert  Bronkhorst 

A  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  WeDaxtd  Canal  and  to  use  Ameri- 
can soil  as  a  base  for  unlawful  operaticns  against  Canada. 
Three  men,  Paul  Koenig,  a  HamburgrAmeriGan  line  official,  R. 
E.  Leyendecker,  and  B.  J.  Justice,,  were  invtdved  in  tiiis  case. 

A  conspiracy  to  destroy  shipping  on  lire  Pacific  Coast.  A  Gler- 
man  baron.  Von  Brincken,  said  to  be  one  of  floe  ksoser^s  anny 
officers;  an  employe  of  the  German  consulate  at  San  Francisco, 
C.  C.  Crowley;  and  a  woman,.  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Cornell,  were 
the  offendiers:*. 

A  conspiracy  to*  prevent  the  maanifacture  and  shipment  of 
nranition»^  tor  tii0  aliiedi  powers.  A  German  organization^  the 
National  Labor  Pieaee  Council,,  was  indicted  on  this  chasge^.  as 
well  as  a  wealthy  German,  Franz  von  Rintelen,  described:  a»  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  German  Ci'own  Prince,  and  sevend  Axner- 
icans  known  in  pul^c  llfie. 

In  most  off  these  cases  the  name  of  Gaptadir  Kad  Boy-Bd».  Out 
German  naval  attache^  or  Captain  Frans  vmt  Papen,  the  Gerasm 
military  attach^,  figured  persistent!^..  The  tnstimony  oi  in- 
formers confirmed  the  snspicion  that  &  wide  web*  of  secret  in- 
trigue radiated  from  sources  r^ted  to  the  Gfannan  embao^  and* 
enfolded  all  the  conspiraeies,  abowing  ISaat  £ew,  if  any»  of  tiie^ 
plots,  eontempb^ed  or^  aeosmplished^  wexe  cfatitr  whiy  te  tha  ii^ 
dividual  zeal  of  Germair.  sympsAfameis. 
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CHAPTER    LXXI 

THE     PLOT    TO     DESTROY     SHIPS  —  PACIPIC     COAST 

CONSPIRACIES  — HAMBURG -AMERICAN 

CASE  —  SCOPE     OF     NEW     YORK 

INVESTIGATIONS 

THE  plot  of  Fay  and  his  confederates  to  place  bombs  on  ships 
carrying  war  supplies  to  Europe  was  discovered  when  a 
couple  of  New  York  detectives  caught  Fay  and  an  accomtiiice, 
Scholz,  experimenting  with  explosives  in  a  wood  near  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  on  October  24, 1915.  Their  arrests  were  the  out- 
come of  a  poKce  search  for  two  Germans  who  secretly  sought  to 
purchase  picric  add,  a  component  of  high  explosives  which  had 
become  scarce  since  the  war  began.  Certain  purchases  made 
were  traced  to  Fay.  On  the  surface  Fay^s  offense  seemed  merely 
one  of  harboring  and  using  explosives  without  a  license;  but 
police  investigations  of  ship  explosions  had  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  the  purchases  of  picric  acid  were  associated  with 
them. 

Fay  confirmed  this  surmise.  He  described  himself  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  German  army,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ger- 
man secret  information  service,  had  come  to  the  United  States 
after  sharing  in  the  Battle  of  the  Mame,  to  perfect  certain  mine 
devices  for  attachment  to  munition  ships  in  order  to  cripple  them. 
In  a  Hoboken  storage  warehouse  was  found  a  quantity  of  picric 
acid  he  had  deposited  there,  with  a  number  of  steel  mine  tanks, 
each  fitted  with  an  attachment  for  hooking  to  the  rudder  of  a 
vessel,  and  clockwork  and  wire  to  fire  the  explosive  in  the  tanks. 
In  rooms  ocupied  by  Fay  and  Scholz  were  dynamite  and  trinitro- 
toluol (known  as  T-N-T) ,  many  caps  of  fulminate  of  mercury, 
and  Government  survey  maps  of  the  eastern  coast  line  and  New 
York  Harbor.  The  conspirators^  equipment  included  a  fast  motor 
boat  that  could  dart  up  and  down  the  rivers  and  along  the  water 
front  where  ships  were  moored,  a  high-powered  automobile,  and 
four  suit  cases  containing  a  number  of  disguises.   The  purpose  of 
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the  enterprise  was  to  stop  shipments  of  arms  and  ammunitions 
to  the  Allies.  The  disabling  of  i^ps^  said  Fay,  was  the  sole  aim, 
without  destruction  of  life.  To  this  end  he  had  been  experiment- 
ing for  several  months  on  a  waterproof  mine  and  a  detonating 
device  that  would  operate  by  the  swinging  of  a  rudder,  to  which 
the  mine  would  be  attached,  controlled  by  a  clock  timed  to  cause 
the  explosion  on  the  high  seas.  The  German  secret  service,  both 
Fay  and  Scholz  said,  had  provided  them  with  funds  to  pursue 
their  object  Fay'B  admission  to  the  police  contained  these  state- 
ments: 

'^I  saw  Captain  Boy-Ed  and  Captain  von  Papen  on  my  arrival 
in  this  country.  Captain  Boj^Bd  told  me  that  I  was  doing  a 
dangerous  thing.  He  said  that  politicai  complications  would  re- 
sult and  he  most  assuredlgr  could  nok  approrve  of  my  plans.  Wha 
I  canae  to  this  country,  however,  I  had  letters  of  introductHm  to 
both  those  genttemen.  Both  men  warned  me  not  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind  I  had  in  mind.  Captain  von  Fapen  strictly  forbade  ne 
to  attach  any  of  the  mines  to  any  of  tiie  riiips  leaving  the  harbors 
of  the  United  States.  But  rnmyoue  who  wishes  to^  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines* 

"The  plan  on  which  I  worked  was  to  place  a  mine  on  the  rudder 
post  so  that  when  it  exi^oded  it  would  destroy  the  mdder  and 
leave  the  diip  helpless*  There  was  no  danger  of  any  person  being 
killed.  But  by  this  exfrtosion  I  would  render  Hie  ship  useless  and 
make  the  shipment  of  munitions  so  difBcutt  that  the  owners  of 
ships  would  be  intimidated  and  cause  insnraiRee  rates  to  go  so 
hifl^  that  the  shipment  dt  ammunition  would  be  seriously 
affected,  if  not  stopped." 

The  Federal  officiab  questioned  the  statment  fltat  Pay's  de- 
sign was  merely  to  erippfe  munition  ships.  Csptam  Rarcdd  C. 
Woodward  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers^  a  Govermnest  specialist 
on  explosives,  held  that  if  the  amount  of  exirfosive^  either  trinitre- 
toluoU  or  an  explosive  made  from  chlorate  of  pota^  and  bensol, 
reqoired  fay  the  mine  caskets  found  in  Fair's  possession,  was  fired 
against  a  ship's  rudder,  it  would  tear  open  the  stem  nod  destngr 
tiie  entire  sdiip,  if  not  its  passengers  and  eiew,  so  detmstating 
would  be  the  explosive  force.  A  mine  of  the  siae  Fi^uaed,  three 
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feet  long  and  ten  indies  by  ten  inches,  he  said,  would  contain 
over  two  cubic  feet: 

^'If  the  mine  was  filled  with  trinitrotoluol  iiie  WBis^  of  the 
high  explosive  would  be  about  180  pounds.  If  it  was  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  benzol  the  weight  would  be 
probably  110  pounds.  Either  charge  if  exploded  on  the  rudder 
post  would  blow  a  hole  in  the  ship. 

'The  amount  of  high  explosive  put  into  a  tox-pedo  or  a  sub* 
marine  mine  is  only  about  200  pounds.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  water  is  practically  noncompressible,  and  that  even  if  the 
explosion  did  not  talie  place  against  the  ship  the  effect  would  be 
practically  the  sama  Oftentimes  a  i^ip  is  sunk  by  the  expilosion 
of  a  torpedo  or  a  mine  several 'feet  from  the  hull. 

'Turtliermore^  if  the  ^ip  loaded  with  dynamite  or  his^  ex^ 
plosive,  and  the  detonating  wave  of  the  first  explosion  reaches 
that  cargo,  the  cargo  also  would  explode.  In  high  explosives  ^e 
detonating  wave  in  the  percussion  cap  explodes  the  charge  in 
much  the  same  manner  in  which  a  chord  struck  on  a  piano  will 
make  a  picture  wire  on  the  wall  vibrate  if  both  the  wire  and  the 
piano  string  are  tuned  alike. 

'^Accordingly,  if  a  ship  carrying  tons  of  high  explosive  i»at^ 
tacked  from  the  outside  by  a  mine  containing  100  pounds  of 
similar  explosive,  the  whole  caiiso  would  go  up  and  inothing  would 
remain  of  either  ship  or  cargo.'' 

Therefore  the  charge  made  against  Fay  and  Schofa^  and  four 
otiier  men  later  arrested,  Daeche,  Kienzie,  Bronkhorst,  and  Brei* 
tung,  namefy,  oonapiracy' to  "destroy  a  ship,'^ meant  thatand^all 
the  consequences  to  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  Bteitang  was  a 
nephew  of  Edward  N.  Breitong,  the  pordiaaer  of  the  ship  Duda 
from  German  ownership,  which  was  seized  by  the  Frencli  on  the 
suspicion  that  its  transfer  to  American  registry  was  not  bona  fide. 

The  plot{  was  viewed  as  the  most  serious  yet  bared;  Fay  and 
his  confederates  were  credited  with  having  spent  some  98O;OO0 
on  their  experim^its  and  preparations^  and  rumor  credited  them 
with  having  larger  sums  of  money  at  their  command. 

The  press  generally  doubted  if  they  could  have  conduoted' their 
opvations  without  such  financial  support  being  extended  them  in 
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the  United  States.  A  design  therefore  was  seen  in  Fay's  state- 
ment that  he  was  financed  from  Germany  to  screen  tiie  source  of 
this  aid  by  transferring  the  higher  responsibility  in  toto  to  official 
persons  in  Germany  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  American 
justice.  These  and  other  insinuations  directed  at  the  German 
Embassy  produced  a  statement  from  that  quarter  repudiating 
all  knowledge  of  the  Fay  conspirator,  and  explaining  that  its 
attaches  were  frequently  approached  by  ''fanatics''  who  wanted 
to  sink  ships  or  destroy  buildings  in  which  munitions  were  made. 

A  similar  conspiracy,  but  embracing  the  destruction  of  raU- 
road  bridges  as  well  as  munition  ships  and  factories,  was  later 
revealed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Evidence  on  which  indictments 
were  made  against  the  men  Crowley,  Von  Brincken,  and  a 
woman  confederate  aforementioned,  named  Captain  von  Papen, 
the  German  military  attach^,  as  the  director  of  the  plot  The 
accused  were  also  said  to  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  German 
Consul  General  at  San  Francisco.  The  indictments  diarged 
them,  inter  alia,  with  using  the  mails  to  incite  arson,  murder, 
and  assassination.  Among  the  evidence  the  Govemm^it  un- 
earthed was  a  letter  referring  to  'T,^'  which,  the  Federal  officials 
said,  meant  Captain  von  Papen.  The  letter,  which  related  to  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  a  powder  plant  at  Pinole, 
Cal.,  explained  how  the  price  named  had  been  referred  to  others 
'Tiigher  up.*'    It  read: 

''Dear  Sir :  Your  last  letter  with  clipping  to-day,  and  note  what 
you  have  to  say.  I  have  taken  it  up  with  them  and  'B'  [which 
the  Federal  officials  said  stood  for  Franz  Bopp,  German  Consul 
at  San  Francisco]  is  awaiting  decision  of  T'  [said  to  stand  for 
Captain  von  Papen  in  New  York],  so  cannot  advise  you  yet,  and 
will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  get  word  from  you.  You  mis^t  size  up  the 
situation  in  the  meantime.'' 

The  indictments  charged  that  the  defendants  planned  to  de- 
stroy munition  plants  at  Aetna  and  Gary,  Ind.,  at  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  and  at  other  places.  The  Government's  chief  witness, 
named  Van  Koolbergen,  told  of  being  employed  by  Baron  von 
Brincken,  of  the  German  Consulate  at  San  Francisco,  to  make 
and  use  clockwork  bombs  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  neutral 
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nations.  For  each  bomb  he  received  $100  and  a  bontts  for  each 
ship  damaged  or  destroyed.  For  destro3angr  a  railway  trestle  in 
Canada  over  ^ich  supply  trains  for  the  Allies  passed,  he  said  he 
received  first  $250,  and  $300  further  from  a  representative  of  the 
German  Government,  the  second  payment  being  made  upon  his 
producing  newspaper  clippings  recording  the  bridge's  destruc- 
tion. It  appeared  that  Van  Eoolbergen  divulged  the  plot  to  the 
Canadian  Government. 

Hie  three  defendants  and  Van  Koolbergen  were  later  named  in 
anotiier  indictment  found  by  a  San  Francisco  Federal  Grand 
Jury,  involving  in  all  sixty  persons,  including  the  German  Con- 
sul General  in  that  city,  Frans  Bopp,  tiie  Vice  Consul,  Baron 
Eckhardt,  H.  von  Schads:^  Maurice  Hall,  Consul  for  Turk^,  and 
a  number  of  men  identified  with  shipping  and  commercial 
interests* 

The  case  was  the  first  in  which  the  United  States  Government 
had  asked  for  indictments  against  the  official  represeitatives  of 
any  of  the  belligerents.  The  warrants  charged  a  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  by  attempting  to  damage 
plants  manufacturing  muniticms  for  the  Allies,  thus  interfering 
with  legitimate  commerce,  and  with  setting  on  foot  military 
expeditions  against  a  friendly  nation  in  connecticm  with  plans  to 
desti^  Canadian  railway  turnieb* 

The  vice  consul.  Von  Scha(dr,  was  also  indicted  with  twenty-six 
of  the  defendants  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  United 
States  by  sending  supplies  to  German  warships  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  tiie  war,  the  supplies  having  been  sent  from  New  York 
to  the  German  Consulate  in  San  Francisca  The  charges  related 
to  the  outfitting  of  five  vessels.  One  of  the  latter,  the  Saeror 
mento,  now  interned  in  a  Chilean  port,  cleared  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  when  out  to  sea,  the  Government  ascertained,  was 
taken  in  eonmiand  by  the  wireless  operator,  who  was  really  a 
German  naval  reserve  officer.  Off  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  the  Sacramento  was  supposed  to  have  got  into  wirdess 
communication  with  German  cruisers  then  (operating  in  the 
Pacific.  There  she  joined  the  squadron  under  a  show  of  com- 
pulsion, as  though  held  up  and  captttred.    In  this  guise  tiie  war 
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vessels  seemingly  convoyed  the  Sneramento  to  an  island  in  the 
Pacific,  where  her  cargo  of  food,  coal,  and  munitions  were  trans- 
ferred to  her  supposed  captors.  The  Sacramento  then  proceeded 
to  a  Chilean  port  where  her  commanding  officer  reported  that  he 
had  been  captured  by  German  warships  and  deprived  of  his 
cargo.  The  Chilean  authorities  doubted  the  story  and  ordered 
the  vessel  to  be  interned. 

Far  more  extensive  were  unlawful  operations  in  tiiis  direction 
conducted  by  officials  of  the  Hamburg- American  line,  as  revealed 
at  their  trial  in  New  York  City  in  November,  1915.  The  indict- 
ments charged  fraud  against  the  United  States  by  false  clear- 
ances and  manifests  for  vessels  chartered  to  provision,  from 
American  ports,  German  cruisers  engaged  in  commerce  destrcqr- 
ing.  The  prosecution  proceeded  on  the  belief  that  the  Hamburg- 
American  activities  were  merely  part  of  a  general  plan  devised 
by  German  and  Austrian  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  to  use 
American  ports,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  war  bases  for  sup- 
plies. The  testimony  in  the  case  involved  Captain  Boy-Ed,  the 
German  naval  attache,  who  was  named  as  having  directed  the 
distribution  of  a  fund  of  at  least  $750,000  for  purposes  de- 
scribed as  ''riding  roughshod  over  tiie  laws  of  the  United  States." 
The  defense  freely  admitted  chartering  ships  to  supply  German 
cruisers  at  sea,  and  in  fact  named  a  list  of  twelve  vessels,  ao 
outfitted,  showing  the  amount  spent  for  coal,  provisions,  and 
charter  expenses  to  have  been  over  $1,400,000 ;  but  of  this  out- 
lay only  $20,000  worth  of  supplies  reached  the  German  vessels. 
The  connection  of  Captain  Boy-Ed  with  the  case  suggested  the 
defense  that  the  implicated  officials  consulted  witli  him  as  the 
only  representative  in  the  United  States  of  the  German  navy, 
and  were  really  acting  on  direct  orders  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  under  the  direction  of  the  naval  attach^.  Mili- 
tary necessity  was  also  a  feasible  ground  for  pleading  justifica- 
tion in  concealing  the  fact  that  the  ships  cleared  to  deliver  their 
cargoes  to  German  war  vessels  instead  of  to  the  ports  named  in 
their  papers.  These  ports  were  professed  to  be  their  ultimate 
destinations  if  the  vessels  failed  to  meet  the  German  cruisers. 
Had  any  otiier  course  be^i  pursued,  the  primary  destinations 
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would  have  beeome  publicly  known  and  BritiidL  and  ottier  hostile 
warships  patrolling  the  seas  would  have  Iveen  xm  Hieir  guard. 
The  defendants  were  convicted,  but  the  case  reniained  open  on 
appeal. 

About  the  same  time  the  criminal  features  of  the  Teutonic 
propaganda  engaged  th.e  lengthy  attention  of  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  sitting  in  New  York  Oily.  A  mass  of  efvidence  had  been  ac- 
cumulated by  Government  agents  in  New  York,  Wasdiington,  and 
other  cities.  Part  of  this  testimony  related  to  iiie  Dumtae  and 
Von  Papen  letters  found  in  the  Archibald  dossier.  Another  part 
concerned  certain  revelations  a  former  Austrian  amsul  at  Ban 
Francisco,  Dr.  Joseph  Goricar,  made  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. This  informant  charged  that  Hie  German  and  Austrian 
Governments  had  spent  between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000  in 
developing  an  elaborate  spy  system  inrthe  United  States  with  the 
aim  of  destroying  munition  plants,  dUsining  plans  of  American 
fortifications,  Govermnent  secrets,  and  passports  for  Germans 
desiring 'to  return  to  Germany.  Tbese  operations,  he  said,  were 
conducted  with  Hie  knowtedge  of  Coimt'von  Bemstorff,  Hie  Ger- 
man Ambassad(»r.  iCaptaiius  Bc^-^Eld  and  Von  Papen  were  also 
named  as  active^  associated  with  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  Dr. 
von  Nuber,  the  Austrian  Consul  General  in  New  York,  who,  he 
said,  directed  the  espionage  system  and  kept  card  indices  of  spies 
in  his  office. 

The  investigation  involved,  therefore,  diplomatic  agents,  who 
were  exempt  from  prosecution ;  a  number  of  consuls  and  other 
m^i  in  the  employ  of  the  Teutonic  governments  while  presum- 
ably connected  witti  trustworthy  firms;  and  notable  German- 
Americans,  some  holding  public  cffice. 

Contributions  to  the  fund  for  furthering  the  conspiracy,  in 
addition  to  the  substantial  sums  believed  ix)  be  supplied  by  the 
German  and  Austrian  Governments,  were  said  to  have  come 
freely  from  many 'Germans,  dtkens  and  otherwise,  ^vesident  in  the 
United  States.  The  project,  put  succinctly,  was  *^  buy  up  or 
blow  up  the  munition  plants.''  T%e  buying  up,  as  previously 
shown,  having  proved  to  be  impracticable,  an  alternative  plan 
presented  itsdf  to  'tie  up"  the  faetocieB  by  strikes.    This  was 
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Dr.  Dumba^s  miscarried  scheme,  which  aimed  at  bribing  labor 
leaders  to  induce  workmen^  in  return  for  substantial  strike  pay, 
to  quit  work  in  the  factories.  Allied  to  this  design  was  the  move- 
ment to  forbid  citizens  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  from 
working  in  plants  supplying  munitions  to  their  enemies.  Such 
emplo3anent,  they  were  told,  was  treasonable.  The  m^i  were  of- 
fered high  wages  at  other  occupations  if  they  would  abandon 
their  munition  work.  Teutcmic  charity  bazaars  held  throus^iout 
the  country  and  agmcies  formed  to  help  Teutons  out  of  employ- 
ment were  regarded  merely  as  means  to  influence  men  to  leave 
the  munition  plants  and  thus  hamper  the  export  of  war  supplies. 
Funds  were  traced  to  show  how  money  traveled  through  various 
channels  from  the  fountainhead  to  men  working  on  behalf  of 
the  Teutonic  cause.  Various  firms  received  sums  of  money,  to  be 
paid  to  men  ostensibly  in  the  employ  of  the  concerns,  but  who  in 
reality  were  German  agents  working  under  cover. 

Evidence  collected  revealed  these  various  facts  of  the  Teutonic 
conspiracy.  But  the  unfolding  of  such  details  before  the  Grand 
Jury  was  incidental  to  the  search  for  the  men  who  originated  tbe 
scheme,  acted  as  ahnoners  or  treasurers,  or  supervised,  as  execu- 
tives, the  horde  of  German  and  Austrian  agents  intriguing  on 
the  lower  slopes  under  their  instructions. 


CHAPTER    LXXII 

VON    RINTELEN'S    ACTIVITIES  —  CONGRESSMAN 

INVOLVED  —  GERMANY'S     REPUDIATIONS  — 

DISMISSAL    OF      CAPTAINS    BOY-ED 

AND    VON    PAPEN 

TN  this  quest  the  mysterious  movements  and  connections  of 
-1-  one  German  agent  broadly  streaked  the  entire  investigation. 
This  person  was  Von  Rintelen,  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Dumba's 
closest  lieutenant  ere  that  envoy's  presence  on  American  soil  was 
dispensed  with  by  President  Wilson.    Von  Rintelen's  activities 
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belonged  to  the  ei^rlier  period  of  the  war,  before  the  ext^isive 
ramificatioiiB  of  the  criminal  phases  of  the  German  propaganda 
were  known.  At  present  he  was  an  enforced  absentee  from  the 
scenes  of  his  expIoits»  being  either  immured  by  the  British  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  or  in  a  German  concentration  camp  as  a  spy. 
This  inglorious  interruption  to  the  role  he  appeared  to  play  while 
in  the  United  States  as  a  peripatetic  Midas,  setting  plots  in  train 
by  means  of  an  overflowing  purse,  was  due  to  an  attonpt  to  return 
to  Germany  on  the  liner  Noardam  in  July,  191&  The  British 
intercepted  him  at  Falmouth,  and  promptly  made  him  a  prisoner 
of  war  after  examining  his  papers. 

Whatever  was  Von  Rintden's  real  mission  in  the  United  States 
in  tiie  winter  of  1914-15,  he  was  credited  with  being  a  personal 
emissary  and  friend  of  the  kaiser,  bearing  letters  of  credit  esti- 
mated to  vary  between  $50,000,000  and  $100,000,000.  The  figure 
probably  was  exaggerated  in  view  of  the  acknowledged  inability 
of  the  German  interests  in  the  United  States  to  command  any- 
thing hke  the  lesser  sum  named  to  acginire  all  they  wanted — con- 
trol of  the  munition  plants.  His  initial  efforts  appeared  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  wide  advertising  campaign  to  sway  American 
sentiment  against  the  export  of  arms  shipments.  His  energies, 
like  those  of  others,  having  been  fruitless  in  this  field,  he  was 
said  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  placing  large  orders  under 
cover  for  munitions  with  the  object  of  depleting  the  source  of 
such  supplies  for  the  Allies,  and  aimed  to  control  some  of  the 
plants  by  purchasing  their  stocks.  The  mvestigation  in  these 
channels  thus  contributed  to  confirm  the  New  York  ^'World's'' 
charges  against  German  ofiicialdom,  based  on  its  expos6  of  the 
Albert  docimients.  M^can  troubles,  according  to  persist^it 
rumor,  inspired  Von  Rintelen  to  use  his  ample  funds  to  draw 
the  United  States  into  conflict  with  its  southern  nei^bor  as  a 
means  of  diverting  munition  supplies  from  the  Allies  for  Amer- 
ican use.  He  and  other  German  agents  were  suqMcted  of  being 
in  league  with  General  Huerta  with  a  view  to  promating  a  new 
rev<^tion  in  Mexico. 

The  New  York  Grand  Jury's  investigations  of  Von  Rintelen's 
activities  became  directed  to  his  endeavors  to  '"buy  strikes.''   The 
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outcome  was  the  indictment  of  officials  of  a  German  organization 
known  under  the  misleading  name  of  the  National  Labor  Peace 
Council.  The  persons  accused  were  Von  Rintelen  himself,  though 
a  prisoner  in  England ;  Frank  Buchanan,  a  member  of  Congress; 
H.  Robert  Fowler,  a  former  representative;  Jacob  C.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  organization;  David  Lamar,  who  previously  had 
gained  notoriety  for  impersonating  a  congressman  in  order  to 
obtain  money  and  known  as  the  "Wolf  of  Wall  Street,"  and 
two  others,  named  Martin  and  Schulties,  active  in  the  Labor 
Peace  Council  and  connected  with  a  body  called  the  Antitrust 
League.  They  were  charged  with  having,  in  an  attempt  to  effect 
an  embargo  (which  would  be  in  tixe  interest  of  Germany)  on 
the  shipment  of  war  supplies,  conspired  to  restrain  foreign  trade 
by  instigating  strikes,  intimidating  employees,  bribing  and 
distributing  money  among  officers  of  labor  organizations.  Von 
Rintelen  was  said  to  have  supplied  funds  to  Lamar  wherewith 
the  Labor  Peace  Council  was  enabled  to  pursue  these  objects. 
One  sum  named  was  $300,000,  received  by  Lamar  from  Von 
Rintelen  for  the  organization  of  this  body ;  of  that  sum  Lamar 
was  said  to  have  paid  $170,000  to  men  connected  witii  the 
council. 

The  Labor  Peace  Council  was  organized  in  the  summer  ot 
1915,  and  met  first  in  Washington,  when  resolutions  were  passed 
embracing  proposals  for  international  peace,  but  were  viewed  as 
really  disguising  a  propaganda  on  behalf  of  German  interests. 
The  Government  sought  to  show  that  the  organization  was 
financed  by  German  agents  and  that  its  crusade  was  part  and 
parcel  of  pro-German  movements  whose  ramifications  throughout 
the  country  had  caused  national  concern. 

Von  Rintelen's  manifold  activities  as  chronicled  acquired  a 
tinge  of  romance  and  not  a  little  of  fiction,  but  the  revelations 
concerning  him  were  deemed  sufficiently  serious  by  Germany  to 
produce  a  repudiation  of  him  by  tiie  German  embassy  on  direct 
instructions  from  Berlin,  i.  e.  : 

"The  German  Government  entirely  disavows  Franz  Rintelen, 
and  especially  wished  to  say  that  it  issued  no  instructions  of 
any  kind  which  could  have  led  him  to  violate  American  laws.'' 
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It  is  essential  to  the  record  to  chronicle  that  American  senti- 
ment did  not  accept  German  official  disclaimers  very  seriously. 
They  were  too  prolific,  and  were  viewed  as  apologetic  expedients 
to  keep  the  relations  between  the  two  governments  as  smooth  as 
possible  in  the  face  of  conditions  which  were  daily  imperiling 
those  relations.  Germany  appeared  in  the  position  of  a  Franken- 
stein who  had  created  a  hydra-headed  monster  of  conspiracy  and 
intrigue  that  had  stampeded  beyond  control,  and  washed  her 
hands  of  its  depredations.  The  situation,  however,  was  only 
susceptible  to  this  view  by  an  inner  interpretation  of  the  official 
disclaimers.  In  letter,  but  not  in  spirit,  Germany  disowned  her 
own  offspring  by  repudiating  the  deeds  of  plotters  in  terms 
which  deftly  avoided  revealing  any  ground  for  the  suspicion — 
belied  by  events — ^that  those  deeds  had  an  official  inception.  Ger- 
many, in  denying  that  the  plotters  were  Government  "agents," 
suggested  that  these  men  pursued  their  operations  with  the 
recognition  that  they  alone  undertook  all  the  risks,  and  that  if 
unmasked  it  was  their  patriotic  duty  not  to  betray  "the  cause," 
which  might  mean  their  country,  the  German  Government,  or 
the  German  officials  who  directed  them.  Not  all  the  exposed  cul- 
prits had  been  equal  to  this  self-abnegating  strain  on  their 
patriotism;  some,  like  Fay,  were  at  first  talkative  in  their  ad- 
missions that  their  pursuits  were  officially  countenanced,  an- 
other recounted  defense  of  Werner  Horn,  who  attempted  to  de- 
stroy a  bridge  connecting  Canada  and  the  United  States,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  offense  was  military — ^an  act 
of  war — ^and  therefore  not  criminal,  on  the  plea  that  Horn  was 
acting  as  a  German  army  officer.  In  other  cases  incriminating 
evidence  made  needless  the  assumption  of  an  attitude  by  culprits 
of  screening  by  silence  the  complicity  of  superiors.  Yet  despite 
almost  daily  revelations  linking  the  names  of  important  German 
officials,  diplomatic  and  consular,  with  exposed  plots,  a  further 
repudiation  came  from  Berlin  in  December,  1915,  when  the  New 
York  Grand  Jury's  investigation  was  at  high  tide.  This  further 
disavowal  read : 

"The  German  Government,  naturally,  has  never  knowingly  ac- 
cepted the  support  of  any  person,  group  of  persons,  society  or 
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organization  seeing  to  promote  tlie  cause  of  Germany  in  the 
United  States  by  illegal  acts,  by  counsels  of  vioknce^  by  oontra- 
vention  of  law,  or  by  any  means  whatever  that  could  olSend  Ibe 
Am^can  people  in' the  pride  of  their  own  authority.  ...  I 
can  only  say,  and  60  most  emphatically  declare  to  Gemums 
abroad,  to  German-American  citizens  of  ihe  United  States,  to 
the  American  people  all  alike,  that  whoever  is  guilty  of  condod 
tenling  to  associate  ihe  German  caaae  with  lawlessness  of 
thought,  suggestion  or  deed  against  life,  property,  and  order  in 
the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  an  enemy  of  that  very  cause  and  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  G^man  Government*  notwith- 
standing he  or  th^  may  brieve  to  the  contrary." 

The  stimulus  for  this  politic  disavowal,  and  one  must  be 
sought,  since  German  statements  always  had  a  geness  in  antece- 
dent events — was  not  apparently  due  to  contimied  {dot  exposures, 
which  were  too  frequent,  but  could  reasonah^  be  traced  to  a 
ringing  address  President  Wilson  had  previously  made  to 
Congress  on  December  7,  1915.  The  Presiient,  amid  the  pro- 
longed applause  of  botii  Houses,  meetrog  in  joint  session,  de- 
nounced the  unpatriotism  of  many  Americans  of  foreign  descent 
He  warned  Congress  ihst  the  gravest  threats  against  the  na- 
tion's peace  and  safety  came  from  wiHiin,  not  from  witiiouL 
Without  naming  German-Americans,  he  declared  that  many 
''had  poured  the  poison  of  disloyalty  into  the  very  arteries  of  our 
national  life,"  and  called  for  the  prompt  exercise  of  the  processes 
of  law  to  purge  the  country  ^'of  the  corrupt  distempers  brought 
on  by  these  citizens/' 

''I  am  urging  you,"  he  said  in  scrfemn  tones,  'ix)  do  nothing 
less  than  save  the  h<»ior  and  self-respect  of  tiie  nation.  Such 
creatures  of  passion,  disloyalty,  and  anarchy  must  be  crushed 
out." 

Three  days  before  this  denunciation,  the  Administration  had 
demanded  from  Germany  the  recall  of  Captains  Boy-Ed  and  Von 
Papen,  respectively  the  military  aid  and  naval  attach^  of  the 
German  embassy.  Unlike  the  procedure  followed  in  requesting 
Dr.  Dumba^s  recall,  no  reasons  were  given.  None  according  to 
historic  usage  were  necessary,  and  if  reasons  were  given,  they 
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could  not  be  questioned.  It  was  sufficient  that  a  diplomatic 
officer  was  non  persona  grata  by  the  fact  that  his  withdrawal  was 
demanded. 

Germany,  through  her  embassy,  showed  some  obduracy  in 
acting  upon  a  request  for  these  officials'  recall  without  citing  the 
cause  of  complaint.  There  was  an  anxiety  that  neither  should 
be  recalled  with  the  imputation  resting  upon  them  that  they  were 
concerned,  say,  in  the  so-called  Huerta-Mexican  plot — ^if  one  really 
existed — or  with  the  conspiracies  to  destroy  munition  plants  and 
munition  ships,  or,  in  Captain  Boy-Ed's  case,  in  the  Hamburg- 
American  line's  chartered  ships  for  provisioning  of  German 
cruisers,  sailing  with  false  manifests  and  clearance  papers. 

An  informal  note  from  Secretary  Lansing  to  Count  von  Bem- 
storff  so  far  acceded  to  the  request  for  a  bill  of  particulars, 
though  not  customary,  that  the  German  embassy  professed  to  be 
satisfied.  Secretary  Lansing  stated  that  Captains  Boy-Ed  and 
Von  Papen  had  rendered  themselves  unacceptable  by  "their  ac- 
tivities in  connection  witii  naval  and  military  affairs."  This  was 
intended  to  mean  that  such  activities  here  indicated  had  brought 
the  two  officials  in  contact  with  private  individuals  in  the  United 
States  who  had  been  involved  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  inci- 
dents and  circumstances  of  this  contact  were  of  such  a  cumula- 
tive character  that  the  two  attaches  could  no  longer  be  deemed 
as  acceptable  to  the  American  Government.  Here  was  an  un- 
doubted implication  of  complicity  by  association  with  wrong- 
doers, but  not  in  deed.  The  unofficial  statement  of  the  cause  of 
complaint  satisfied  the  embassy  in  that  it  seemed  to  relieve  the 
two  officers  from  the  imputation  of  themselves  having  violated 
American  laws.  The  record  stood,  however,  that  the  United 
States  had  officially  refused  to  give  any  reasons  for  demanding 
their  recall.  Germany  officially  recalled  them  on  December  10, 
1915,  and  before  the  year  was  out  they  quitted  American  soil 
under  safe  conducts  granted  by  the  British  Government. 

Captain  von  Papen,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  the  British  on  the  ocean  passage.  While  respecting 
his  person,  they  seized  his  papers.  These,  duly  published,  made 
his  complicity  in  the  German  plots  more  pronounced  than  ever. 
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His  check  counterfoils  showed  a  payment  of  $500  to  "Mr.  de 
Caserta,  Ottawa/'  De  Caserta  was  described  in  British  records 
as  ''a  dangerous  German  spy,  who  takes  great  risks,  has  lots  of 
ability,  and  wants  lots  of  money/'  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  invcdved  in  conapiracies  in  Canada  to  destroy  bridges^ 
armories,  and  munition  factories.  He  had  offered  his  sa*yi!ceB  to 
the  British  Government,  but  they  were  rejected.  Later  he  was 
reported  to  have  been  shot  or  hanged  in  Londm  as  a  spy. 

Anotiier  cheek  paymoit  by  Captain  von  Papen  was  to  Werner 
Horn  for  $700.  Hovbe,.  aa  bef ove  reeorded,  was  the  Cpcrman  wko 
attanpted  to  blow  up  a  railroad  tari(ige  at  Vancdnoro,  Maine. 
Other  paymttits  idiawn  by  the  Voa  Papen  dbedc  bode  were  to 
Paul  Koenig,  of  the  Hamburg-Am«iean  line.  Koeug  waa  ar- 
rested in  New  York  in  Decanber,  1^15,  on  a  charge  of  eonqiiir- 
acy  with  others  to  set  on  foot  a  military  expedxfcion  from  the 
United  States  to  destroy  the  locks  of  the  WeUand  Canal  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  traffic  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  St. 
Lawraice  River. 

The  German  consul  at  Seattle  was  ediown  to  have  received  $6(W 
from  Captain  von  Papen  shortly  before  an  ex|dosion  occurred 
there  in  May^  IMS,  and  91,500  three  montibia  earHer.  Another 
payment  was  to  a  German,  wlie,  while  under  arrest  in  Engkoid 
on  a  charge  of  being  a  spy,  comautted  suicide. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII 

GREAT     BRITAIN'S     DEFENSE     OF     BLOCKADE — 

AMERICAN     METHODS     IN     CIVIL 

WAR     CITED 

TSSUES  with  Great  Britain  interposed  to  engage  the  Adminis* 
•*-  tration's  attention,  in  the  brief  intervals  yrhen  Germany's  be- 
havior was  not  doing  soy  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  intemaikioiial 
controversies  produced  by  the  war.  In  endeavoring  to  balance 
the  scales  between  the  contending  belhgerents^  the  United  States 
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had  to  weigh  judicially  the  fact  that  their  offenses  differed 
greatly  in  degree.  Germany's  crimes  were  the  wanton  slaughter 
of  American  and  other  neutral  noncombatants,  Great  Britain's 
the  wholesale  infringements  of  American  and  neutral  property 
rights.  Protests  menacing  a  rupture  of  relations  had  to  be  made 
in  Germany's  case ;  but  those  directed  to  Great  Britain,  though 
not  less  forceful  in  tone,  could  not  equitably  be  accompanied  by 
a  hint  of  the  same  alternative.  Arbitration  by  an  international 
court  was  the  final  recourse  on  the  British  issues.  Arbitration 
could  not  be  resorted  to,  in  the  American  view,  for  adjusting  the 
issues  with  Germany. 

The  Anglo-American  trade  dispute  over  freedom  of  maritime 
commerce  by  neutrals  during  a  war  occupied  an  interlude  in  the 
crisis  with  Germany.  The  dispatch  of  the  third  Lusitania  note 
of  July  21, 1915,  promised  a  breathing  spell  in  the  arduous  diplo- 
matic labors  of  the  Administration,  pending  Germany's  response. 
But  a  few  days  later  the  Administration  became  immersed  in 
Great  Britain's  further  defense  of  her  blockade  methods,  con- 
tained in  a  group  of  three  conununications,  one  dated  July  24, 
and  two  July  31,  1915,  in  answer  to  the  American  protests  of 
March  31,  July  14,  and  July  15, 1915.  The  main  document,  dated 
July  24,  1915,  showed  both  Governments  to  be  professing  and 
insisting  upon  a  strict  adherence  to  the  same  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  while  sharply  disagreeing  on  the  question  whether 
measures  taken  by  Great  Britain  conformed  to  those  principles. 

The  United  States  had  objected  to  certain  interferences  with 
neutral  trade  Great  Britain  contemplated  under  her  various 
Orders  in  Council.  The  legality  of  these  orders  the  United  States 
contested.  Great  Britain  was  notified  by  a  caveat,  sent  July  14, 
1915,  that  American  rights  assailed  by  these  interferences  with 
trade  would  be  construed  under  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  Hence  prize-court  proceedings  based  on  British 
municipal  legislation  not  in  conformity  with  such  principles 
would  not  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  defended  her  course  by  stating  the  premise  that 
a  blockade  was  an  allowable  expedient  in  war — ^which  the  United 
States  did  not  question — and  upon  that  premise  reared  a  struc- 
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ture  of  argument  which  emphasized  the  wide  gap  betweoi  British 
and  American  intaiiretations  of  international  law.  A  blockade 
being  allowable,  Great  Britain  held  tiiat  it  was  equally  allowable 
to  make  it  effective.  If  the  only  way  to  do  so  was  to  esotesd  liie 
blockade  to  enemy  oonunerce  paiging  through  Beutrai  ports,  flien 
such  extension  was  warranted.  As  Germany  ould  condnct  her 
commerce  through  such  ports,  situated  in  eoatiguous  eouictries, 
ahnost  as  ^tectivdiy  as  throogh  her  own  ports,  a  btocfcade  of  Ger* 
man  ports  alone  would  Bot  be  effective.  Hence  the  Alfies  asserted 
the  rig^  to  widen  the  blockade  to  the  German  commeroe  uf 
neutral  ports,  but  sought  to  distinguish  betweoi  such  eomiauuL 
and  the  legitimate  trade  of  nestcals  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
their  own  nationals.  Moreover,  the  Alhes  forcboie  to  apply  the 
rule,  formerly  invariable,  that  diips  with  cargoes  ruBHin^  a 
blockade  were  condemnaUe. 

On  the  chief  point  at  issue  Sir  Edwsrd  6r^  wrote: 

^'The  ootntentioii  which  I  understand  tiiie  United  States  Goveim- 
mettt  now  puts  forward  is  tiiat  if  a  beBttgermxt  is  so  drcumstaaeed 
that  his  commerce  can  pass  through  adjacent  neotrsd  ports  as 
easily  as  through  ports  m  his  own  territory,  his  opponent  has  no 
right  to  interfere  and  OKist  restrict  Ms  measure  of  blockade  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  sudi  avenues  of  commepce  stiH  open 
to  his  adversary. 

'This  is  a  contention  whkh  his  Majesty's  GovemmeBt  feel 
unable  to  accept  and  which  seems  to  them  unsustadned  ettfaer  in 
point  oi  law  or  upon  principles  of  intematicnal  equi^.  They  are 
unable  to  admit  that  a  belligerent  violates  any  fundamental 
principle  of  international  law  by  applying  a  blodcade  in  soch  a 
way  as  to  cut  out  the  enemy's  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
through  neutral  ports  if  the  circumstances  render  sudi  an  appli- 
cati(m  of  the  principles  of  blockade  the  only  means  of  making  it 
effective." 

In  this  connection  Sir  Edward  Grey  recalled  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  under  the  necessi^ 
of  declaring  a  blockade  of  some  S/KK)  miles  of  coast  line,  a  mili- 
tary operation  for  which  tlie  number  of  vessels  available  was  at 
first  very  small: 
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*'It  was  vital  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in  that  great 
struggle  that  they  should  be  able  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  Confederate  armies  were  dependent  on 
supplies  from  overseas,  and  those  supplies  could  not  be  obtained 
without  exporting  the  cotton  wherewith  to  pay  for  them. 

'To  cut  off  this  trade  the  United  States  could  only  rely  upon 
a  blockade.  The  difficulties  confronting  the  Federal  Grovemment 
were  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  neighboring  neutral  territory 
afforded  convenient  centers  from  which  contraband  could  be 
introduced  into  the  territory  of  their  enemies  and  from  which 
blockade  running  could  be  facilitated. 

"In  order  to  meet  this  new  difficulty  the  old  principles  relating 
to  contraband  and  blockade  were  developed,  and  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage  was  applied  and  enforced,  under  which  goods 
destined  for  the  enemy  territory  were  intercepted  before  they 
reached  the  neutral  ports  from  which  they  were  to  be  reexported. 
The  difficulties  which  imposed  upon  the  United  States  the  neces- 
sity of  reshaping  some  of  the  old  rules  are  somewhat  akin  to 
those  with  which  the  Allies  are  now  faced  in  dealing  with  the 
trade  of  their  enemy." 

Though  an  innovation,  the  extension  of  the  British  blockade 
to  a  surveillance  of  merchandise  passing  in  and  out  of  a  neutral 
port  contiguous  to  Germany  was  not  for  that  reason  impermis- 
sible. Thus  that  preceded  the  British  contention,  which,  more- 
over, recognized  the  essential  thing  to  be  observed  in  changes  of 
law  and  usages  of  war  caused  by  new  conditions  was  that  such 
changes  must  "conform  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  essence 
of  the  rules  of  war."  The  phrase  was  cited  from  the  American 
protest  by  way  of  buttressing  the  argument  to  show  that  the 
United  States  itself,  as  evident  from  the  excerpt  quoted,  had 
freely  made  innovations  in  the  law  of  blockade  within  this  re- 
striction, but  regardless  of  the  views  or  interests  of  neutrals. 
These  American  innovations  in  blockade  methods.  Great  Britain 
maintained,  were  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  adopted 
by  the  allied  powers,  and  Great  Britain,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Springbok  case,  had  assented  to  tiiem.  As  to  the  American  con- 
tention that  there  was  a  lack  of  written  authority  for  the  British 
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innovations  or  extensions  of  the  law  of  blockade,  the  abeenoe  of 
such  pronounoementa  was  denned  unessential.  Sir  Eklward  Gr^ 
considered  that  the  f  nnction  d  writers  on  international  law  was 
to  formulate  esi^ng  principles  and  rales,  not  to  invnt  or  dictate 
alterations  adapting  them  to  aitered  dvoomstsinoes. 

So,  to  sum  up,  the  modificatians  of  the  old  rules  of  Uoclcade 
adopted  were  viewed  by  Great  Britain  ms  in  accordance  with  Hie 
general  principles  on  which  an  adoiowledf  ed  ri^t  of  Uocfcade 
was  baaed.  Ther  were  not  tm\y  held  to  be  justified  bgr  Hie 
exigencies  of  the  case,  but  coold  be  defended  aa  oMMBisteiift  with 
those  general  principles  which  had  been  vecotpnaed  bf  foolli 
govemmenia. 

The  United  States  declined  to  accept  the  view  ^lat  aeisnies  and 
d^»ntians  of  Ainerican  cdiipa  and  caisoes  cooid  justifiabiy  foe 
made  by  stretching  the  principles  of  international  law  to  fit  war 
conditions  Great  Britain  eonfranted,  and  assailed  the  legality  of 
the  Briti^  tribunals  which  determined  wh^lier  such  seisures 
were  {Mixes.    Gieat  Britain  had  been  informed: 

^.  .  .  So  far  as  the  interests  of  American  citizens  are  con- 
cerned the  Government  of  the  United  States  wiM  insistft  npsn  ikmr 
rights  imder  the  principles  and  rules  of  international  law  as 
hilherto  established,  go^ening  nentral  trade  in  time  of  war, 
without  hmitaticn  or  impairment  by  onier  in  council  or  other 
municipal  legi^ation  by  tiie  British  Gomnnnent,  and  will  not 
recognize  the  Tahdity  of  prize-court  pinoeedings  taken  under 
restraints  imposed  by  Britirii  municipal  law  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  under  international  law." 

British  prize<ourt  proceedings  had  been  fruitful  of  bitter 
grievances  to  the  State  Department  from  the  American  mer- 
chants affected.  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed  out  that  American  in- 
terests had  this  remedy  in  diallenging  prize^ourt  verdicts: 

^'It  is  open  to  any  United  States  citizen  whose  claim  is  before 
tine  prize  court  to  contend  that  any  order  in  council  which  may 
affect  his  claim  is  incouEsstent  with  the  principles  of  international 
law,  and  is,  ther^ore,  not  binding  upon  the  court. 

''If  the  prize  court  declines  to  acoept  his  contentions,  and  if, 
after  such  a  decisjon  has  been  upheld  on  appeal  by  flie  jutficial 
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eommittoe  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  €onsidars  that  there  is  serious  ground  for  holding 
that  the  dcoaion  is  incorrect  and  infringes  the  rights  of  their 
citizens,  it  is  open  to  them  to  claim  that  it  should  be  subjected 
to  review  by  an  international  tribunal.'' 

One  complaint  of  the  United  States^  Made  on  July  lb,  l»l&,had 
been  spectfiealty  directed  to  the  aetion  of  the  British  naval 
authorities  in  seizing  the  American  steamer  N^ekes,  sailing  from 
Rotterdam  to  an  Anaterican  port,  with  a  general  cargo.  The 
gromnd  advanced  to  sustain  thna  actaoD  vraa  that  the  goods  orig- 
inated in  part  at  least  in  Belgiuin,  and  h^iee  came  vrithin  the 
Order  in  Council  of  March  11^  191&,  whidi  stipulated  that  every 
merchant  vessd  saihng  front  a  port  other  tfaas  a  German  port, 
carrjring  goods  of  aienqr  origin^  mi|^  be  requited  to  dteciiarge 
such  goods  in  a  British  or  allied  port  The  Neches  had  been 
detained  at  the  Downs  and  then  broug^  to  London.  Bdgian 
goods  were  viewed  as  being  of  ''enemy  origin,"  because  comiDg 
from  territory  hdd  by  Germany.  This  was  the  first  specific  case 
of  the  kind  arinng  under  Britiflh  Ordera  in  Ccmncil  affecting 
American  interests,  the  goods  beinj;  consigned  to  United  States 
citizens. 

Great  Britain  <m  July  Sl^  1S^1&,  justified  her  seixore  of  Hie 
Neches  as  eonung  vrithin  the  appHcatioD  of  her  extended  Uock* 
ade,  as  previously  set  forth,  which  with  great  pains  she  had 
soQi^t  to  prove  to  the  United  States  was  permisBible,  under  is- 
tematioiial  law.  Her  defense  in  the  Neckes  case,  however,  was 
viewed  as  weakened  by  her  citing  Gfermany's  violations  of  inter- 
national law  to  exxnise  her  extension  of  old  blockade  principles  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  war.  In  intimating 
that  so  long  as  neutrals  tc^crated  ihe  German  submarine  war- 
fare, th^  oufl^t  not  to  press  her  to  abandon  blockade  measures 
that  were  a  consequence  of  that  warfare.  Great  Britain  was 
regarded  as  fewering  her  defense  toward  the  levd  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Germany.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  plan  was  thus 
phrased: 

''His  Majesty's  Government  are  not  aware^  except  from  the 
publisdied  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
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many,  to  what  extent  reparation  has  been  claimed  from  Germany 
by  neutrals  for  loss  of  ships,  lives,  and  cargoes,  nor  how  far  these 
acts  have  been  the  subject  even  of  protest  by  the  neutral  govern- 
ments concerned. 

'While  these  acts  of  the  German  Grovemment  continue,  it 
seems  neither  reasonable  nor  just  that  His  Majesty's  Gk>vemment 
should  be  pressed  to  abandon  the  rights  claimed  in  the  Bntish 
note  and  to  allow  goods  from  Germany  to  pass  freely  through 
waters  effectively  patrolled  by  British  ships  of  war." 

Such  appeals  the  American  Government  had  sharply  repudi- 
ated in  correspondence  with  Germany  on  the  submarine  issue. 
Great  Britain,  however,  unlike  Germany,  did  not  admit  tiiat  the 
blockade  was  a  reprisal,  and  therefore  without  basis  of  law,  on 
the  contrary,  she  contended  that  it  was  a  legally  justifiable 
measure  for  meeting  Germany's  illegal  acts. 

The  British  presentation  of  the  case  commanded  respect, 
though  not  agreement,  as  an  honest  endeavor  to  build  a  defense 
from  basic  facts  and  principles  by  logical  methods.  One  com- 
mendatory view,  while  not  upholding  the  contentions,  paid  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  handling  of  the  British  defense  a  generous  tribute, 
albeit  at  the  expense  of  Germany: 

'It  makes  no  claim  which  offends  humane  sentiment  or  affronts 
the  sense  of  natural  right.  It  makes  no  insulting  proposal  for 
the  barter  or  sale  of  honor,  and  it  resorts  to  no  tricks  or  evasions 
in  the  way  of  suggested  compromise.  It  seeks  in  no  way  to  enlist 
this  country  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  allied  cause  under  sham  pre- 
tenses of  humane  intervention." 

The  task  before  the  State  Department  of  making  a  convincing 
reply  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  skillful  contentions  was  generally 
regarded  as  one  that  would  test  Secretary  Lansing's  legal  re- 
sources. The  problem  was  picturesquely  sketched  by  the  New 
York  "Times": 

"The  American  eagle  has  by  this  time  discovered  that  the  shaft 
directed  against  him  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  feathered  with  his 
own  plumage.  To  meet  our  contentions  Sir  Edward  cites  our 
own  seizures  and  our  own  court  decisions.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  out  of  strands  plucked  from  the  mane  and  tail  of  the 
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British  lion  we  can  fashion  a  bowstring  which  will  give  effec- 
tive momentum  to  a  counterbolt  launched  in  the  general  direction 
of  Downing  Street" 


CHAPTER    LXXIV 

BBIT18H      BLOCKADE      DENGUNCBD      AS      ILLEGAL 

AND     INBFPECTIVE     BY     THE     UNITED 

STATES  —  THE     AMEBICAN 

POSITION 

SEICRETARY  Tjanmng  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  diffi- 
cult task  indicated  at  tibe  oandnsioa  of  the  previous  chapter. 
The  American  reply  to  the  British  notes  was  not  dispatched  ontil 
October  21,  1915,  further  friction  with  Germany  having  inter- 
vened over  the  Arabic.  It  constituted  the  long-defttred  protest 
which  ex-Secretary  Bryan  vainly  urged  the  President  tz>  make  to 
Great  Britain  simultaneously  with  Ihe  sending  of  the  third 
Lwactettio  note  to  Germany.  The  President  declined  to  consider 
the  issues  on  tiie  same  footmg  or  as  susceptible  to  equitable 
diplonudic  aurv^  unless  kept  apart. 

Hie  note  emteaoed  a  study  of  eight  British  eommnnications 
made  to  the  American  Government  in  1915  up  to  August  13,  re- 
lating to  blockade  restrsctioDS  on  American  commerce  imposed 
by  Great  BritaiiL  It  had  been  ddayed  in  the  hc^pe  that  tiie  an- 
nounced intention  of  tiie  British  Government  '*tx>  exercise  liieir 
belhgo'ent  rights  with  every  possible  consideration  for  the  inter- 
est of  neutrals/'  and  tfaar  intention  of  'Amoving  all  causes  of 
avoidable  delay  in  dealing  with  American  cargoes/'  and  of  caus- 
ing 'i;he  least  possible  amount  of  ineonveni^ice  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  trade/'  as  wdl  as  their  ''assurance  to  the 
United  States  Government  that  they  would  make  it  their  first 
aim  to  minimize  the  inconveniences"  resulting  from  the  ''meas- 
ures taken  by  the  allied  governments^"  would  in  practice  not  un- 
justifiably infringe  upon  the  neutral  rights  of  American  citiaens 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.   The  hope  had  not  been  realiaed. 
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The  detentions  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  since  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  presumably  under  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  of  August  20  and  October  29,  1914,  and  March  11,  1915, 
formed  one  specific  complaint.  In  practice  these  detentions,  the 
United  States  contended,  had  not  been  uniformly  based  on  proofs 
obtained  at  the  time  of  seizure.  Many  vessels  had  been  detained 
while  search  was  made  for  evidence  of  the  contraband  character 
of  cargoes,  or  of  intention  to  evade  the  nonintercourse  measures 
of  Great  Britain.  The  question  became  one  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  belief — ^in  many  cases  a  bare  suspicion — of  enemy  destina- 
tion or  of  enemy  origin  of  the  goods  involved.  The  United  States 
raised  the  point  that  this  evidence  should  be  obtained  by  search 
at  sea,  and  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  should  not  be  taken  to  a 
British  port  for  the  purpose  unless  incriminating  circumstances 
warranted  such  action.  International  practice  to  support  this 
view  was  cited.  Naval  orders  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan,  Spain,  Germany,  and  France  from  1888  to  the 
opening  of  the  present  war  showed  that  search  in  port  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  government  of  any  of  these  countries. 

Great  Britain  had  contended  that  the  American  objection  to 
search  at  sea  was  inconsistent  with  American  practice  during: 
the  Civil  War.  Secretary  Lansing  held  that  the  British  view 
of  the  American  sea  policy  of  titiat  period  was  based  on  a 
misconception : 

^'Irregularities  there  may  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  that 
war,  but  a  careful  search  of  the  records  of  this  Government  as 
to  the  practice  of  its  commanders  shows  conclusively  that  there 
were  no  instances  when  vessels  were  brought  into  port  for  search 
prior  to  instituting  prize  court  proceedings,  or  that  captures 
were  made  upon  other  grounds  than,  in  the  words  of  the  Ameri- 
can note  of  November  7,  1914,  evidence  found  on  the  ship  under 
investigation  and  not  upon  circumstances  ascertained  from  ex- 
ternal sources.'' 

Great  Britain  justified  bringing  vessels  to  port  for  search  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  seaworthiness  of  modem  carriers  and  the 
difficulty  of  uncovering  at  sea  the  real  transaction  owing  to  the 
intricacy  of  modem  trade  operations.    The  United  States  sub- 
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mitted  that  such  commercial  transactions  were  essentially  no 
more  complex  and  dis^ised  than  in  previous  wars,  during:  which 
the  practice  of  obtaining  evidence  in  port  to  determine  whether 
a  vessel  should  be  held  for  priae-court  proceedings  was  not 
adopted.  As  to  the  effect  of  size  and  seaworthiness  of  merchant 
vessels  upon  search  at  sea,  a  board  of  naval  experts  reported : 

''The  facilities  for  boarding  and  inspection  of  modem  ships 
are  in  fact  greater  than  in  former  times,  and  no  difference,  so 
far  as  the  neoessdties  of  the  case  are  concerned,  can  be  seen  be- 
tween the  search  of  a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons  and  one  of  twenty 
thousand  tons,  except  possibly  a  difference  in  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  fully  the  character  of  her  cargo  and  the 
nature  of  her  service  and  destination/' 

The  new  British  practice,  which  required  search  at  port  in- 
stead of  search  at  sea,  in  order  that  extrinsic  evidence  might  be 
sought  (i.  e.,  evidence  other  than  that  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  tiie  ship  at  sea) ,  had  this  effect : 

''Innocent  vessels  or  cargoes  are  now  s^sed  and  detained  oa 
mere  snspicioii  while  eftotta  are  made  to  obtain  evid^ice  from  ex- 
traneous sources  to  justify  the  detention  and  the  conmiencement 
of  prize  proceedings.  The  effect  of  this  new  procedure  is  to 
subject  traders  to  risk  of  loss,  delay  and  expense  so  great  and  so 
burdensome  as  practically  to  destroy  much  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  to  neutral  countries  of  Europe/' 

The  American  note  next  assailed  the  British  interpretation  of 
the  greats  increased  imports  of  neutral  countries  adjoining 
Great  Britain's  enemies.  These  increases.  Sir  Edward  Grey  con- 
tended, raised  a  presumption  that  certain  commodities  uaef ul  for 
military  purposes,  though  destined  for  those  countries,  were  in- 
tended for  reexportation  to  the  belligerents,  who  could  not  im- 
port them  directly.  Hence  the  detention  of  vessels  bound  for 
the  ports  of  those  neutral  countries  was  justified*  Secretary 
Lansing  doiied  that  this  contention  could  be  accepted  as  laying 
down  a  just  and  legal  rule  of  evida^e: 

"Such  a  presumption  is  too  remote  from  the  facts  and  offers 
too  great  opportuni^sr  for  abuse  by  the  belligerent,  who  could,  if 
the  rule  were  adopted,  entirdy  ignore  neutral  rights  on  the  high 
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seas  and  prey  with  impunity  upon  neutral  commerce.  To  such 
a  rule  of  legal  presumption  this  Government  cannot  accede,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  justice  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain/' 

In  this  connection  Secretary  Lansing  seized  upon  the  British 
admission,  made  in  the  correspondence,  that  British  exports  to 
those  neutral  countries  had  materially  increased  since  the  war 
began.  Thus  Great  Britain  concededly  shared  in  creating  a  con- 
dition relied  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  justi^y^  the  intercep- 
tion of  American  goods  destined  to  neutral  European  ports.  The 
American  view  of  this  condition  was : 

''If  British  exports  to  those  ports  should  be  still  further  in* 
creased,  it  is  obvious  that  under  the  rule  of  evidence  contended 
for  by  the  British  Grovemment,  the  presumption  of  en^ny 
destinations  could  be  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  American 
cargoes,  and  American  trade  would  suffer  to  the  extent  that 
British  trade  benefited  by  the  increase.  Great  Britain  cannot 
expect  the  United  States  to  submit  to  such  manifest  injustice  or 
to  permit  the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  be  so  seriously  impaired. 

''When  goods  are  clearly  intended  to  become  incorporated  in 
the  mass  of  merchandise  for  sale  in  a  neutral  country  it  is  an  un- 
warranted and  inquisitorial  proceeding  to  detain  shipments  for 
examinaton  as  to  whether  those  goods  are  ultimately  destined 
for  the  enemy's  country  or  use.  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
jectural conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  trade  statistics,  which, 
when  stated  by  value,  are  of  uncertain  evidence  as  to  quantity, 
the  United  States  maintains  the  right  to  sell  goods  into  the  gen- 
eral stock  of  a  neutral  country,  and  denounces  as  illegal  and  un- 
justifiable any  attempt  of  a  belligerent  to  interfere  with  that 
right  on  the  ground  that  it  suspects  that  the  previous  supply  of 
such  goods  in  the  neutral  country,  which  the  imports  renew  or 
replace,  has  been  sold  to  an  enemy.  That  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  neutral  vendor  has  no  concern  and  which  can  in  no  way  af- 
fect his  rights  of  trade." 

The  British  practice  had  run  counter  to  the  assurances  Great 
Britain  made  in  establishing  the  blockade,  which  was  to  be  so 
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extensive  as  to  prohibit  all  trade  witk  Germany  or  Austria- 
Hungary,  even  throu^  the  ports  of  neutral  countries  adjacent 
to  them.  Great  Britain  admitted  that  the  blockade  should  not, 
and  promised  that  it  would  not,  mterfere  with  the  trade  of 
countries  cootiiruouB  to  her  aekemies.  Nevertheless,  after  six 
months'  experienee  of  the  ^'falodEade,^  the  United  States  Gov- 
emmestt  was  convinced  that  Great  Britaixi  had  been  uasuc- 
cesafol  in  her  dforts  to  HetiogmA.  betwe^i  enemy  and  neutral 
trade. 

The  United  States  chatteniged  the  validity  of  the  blockade  be- 
cause it  was  ineffective  in  stoppta^  all  trade  with  Great  Britain's 
enemies.  A  blocfcade,  to  be  binding,  must  be  maintained  bj  force 
sufficient  to  prevent  all  access  to  the  coast  oi  the  enemy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Declaaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  the  American  note 
quoted  as  correctly  stating  the  international  rule  as  to  bk>ckade 
that  was  VBuversaUy  recognized.  The  effectiveness  of  a  blockade 
was  manifestly  a  question  of  fact: 

^It  is  conEiiBoa  knowledge  that  the  German  coasts  are  c^en  to 
trade  with  tibe  Scandinavian  counMes  and  that  German  naval 
vessels  cruise  both  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  and  Bene  and 
bring  into  German  ports  neutral  vessels  bound  for  Scandinavian 
and  Danish  ports.  Furthermore,  from  the  recent  placing  of 
ootfcHi  on  the  BritifiiL  list  of  contraband  of  war  it  appears  that 
the  British  Go^pemment  had  themselves  been  forced  to  the  conr 
elusion  liiat  tiie  blockade  is  ineffective  to  pre^^nt  ^dpments  of 
cotton  from  reaching  their  enemies^  or  else  that  they  are  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  legality  of  the  form  of  blockade  which  they  have 
sou^t  to  maintain." 

Moreover,  a  blockade  must  apply  impartially  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations.  The  American  note  dted  the  Declaration  of  London  and 
the  prize  rules  of  Germany,  France,  and  Japan,  in  support  of  that 
principle.  In  addition,  ^so  strictly  has  this  principle  been 
enforced  in  the  past  that  in  the  Crimean  War  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  laid  down  that  if  belliger- 
ents tiiemselv«8  trade  with  blockaded  ports  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  effectively  blockaded  (The  Franciska,  Moore,  P.  C. 
66) .    Thi;  decision  has  special  significanee  at  the  present  time 
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since  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Great  Britain  ex- 
ports and  reexports  large  quantities  of  merchandise  to  Non^ay, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  whose  ports,  so  far  as  American 
commerce  is  concerned,  she  regards  as  blockaded." 

Finally,  the  law  of  nations  forbade  the  blockade  of  neutral 
ports  in  time  of  war.  The  Declaration  of  London  specifically 
stated  that  "the  blockading  forces  must  not  bar  access  to  neutral 
ports  or  coasts.''  This  pronouncement  the  American  Govern- 
ment considered  a  correct  statement  of  the  universally  accepted 
law  as  it  existed  to-day  and  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Liondon. 
Though  not  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  signatories  because 
not  ratified  by  them,  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  American 
note  pointed  out,  had  been  expressly  adopted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, without  modification  as  to  blockade,  in  the  Order  in 
Council  of  October  9,  1914.  More  than  that.  Secretary  Lansing 
recalled  the  views  of  the  British  Government  ^'founded  on  the 
decisions  of  the  British  Courts,^'  as  expressed  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  instructing  the  British  delegates  to  the  conference  which 
formulated  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  which  had  assembled 
in  that  city  on  the  British  Government's  invitation  in  1907. 
These  views  were : 

''A  blockade  must  be  confined  to  the  ports  and  coast  of  the 
enemy,  but  it  may  be  instituted  of  one  port  or  of  several  ports 
or  of  the  whole  of  the  seaboard  of  the  enemy.  It  may  be  insti- 
tuted to  prevent  the  ingress  only,  or  egress  only,  or  both." 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  concluded  that, 
measured  by  the  three  universally  conceded  tests  above  set  forth, 
the  British  policy  could  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  block- 
ade in  law,  in  practice,  or  in  effect.  So  the  British  Government 
was  notified  that  the  American  Government  declined  to  recog- 
nize such  a  ^'blockade"  as  legal. 

Stress  had  been  laid  by  Great  Britain  on  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  Springbok  case.  The 
ruling  was  that  goods  of  contraband  character,  seized  while 
going  to  the  neutral  port  of  Nassau,  though  actually  bound  for 
the  blockaded  ports  of  the  South,  were  subject  to  condemnation. 
Secretary  Lansing  recalled  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his  instruc- 
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tion  to  the  British  delegates  to  the  London  conference  before 
mentioned,  expressed  this  view  of  the  case,  as  held  in  England 
prior  to  the  present  war : 

"It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  in  reality  meant  to  cover  a  case  of  blockade 
running  in  which  no  question  of  contraband  arose.  Certainly  if 
such  was  the  intention  the  decision  would  pro  tanto  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  practice  of  the  British  courts.  His  Majesty's 
Government  sees  no  reason  for  departing  from  that  practice,  and 
you  should  endeavor  to  obtain  general  recognition  of  its 
correctness." 

The  American  note  also  pointed  out  that  'the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Springbok  case  were  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day  to  which  the  rule  laid  down  in  that  case 
is  sought  to  be  applied.  When  the  Springbok  case  arose  the 
ports  of  the  confederate  states  were  effectively  blockaded  by  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  though  no  neutral  ports  were 
closed,  and  a  continuous  voyage  through  a  neutral  port  required 
an  all  sea  voyage  terminating  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the  blockad- 
ing squadron." 

Secretary  Lansing  interjected  new  elements  into  the  contro- 
versy in  assailing  as  unlawful  the  jurisdiction  of  British  prize 
courts  over  neutral  vessels  seized  or  detained.  Briefly,  Great 
Britain  arbitrarily  extended  her  domestic  law,  through  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Orders  in  Council,  to  the  high  seas,  which  the 
American  Government  contended  were  subject  solely  to  interna- 
tional law.  So  these  Orders  in  Council,  under  which  tiie  British 
naval  authorities  acted  in  making  seizures  of  neutral  shipping, 
and  under  which  the  prize  courts  pursued  their  procedure,  were 
viewed  as  usurping  international  law.  The  United  States  held 
that  Great  Britain  could  not  extend  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
her  domestic  law  to  cover  seizures  on  the  high  seas.  A  recourse 
to  British  prize  courts  by  American  claimants,  governed  as  those 
courts  were  by  the  same  Orders  in  Council  which  determined  the 
conditions  under  which  seizures  and  detentions  were  made,  con- 
stituted in  the  American  view,  the  form  rather  than  the  sub* 
stance  of  redress : 
4  Gt  War— 89 
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'It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that,  if  prize  courts  are  bound  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  under  which  seizures  and  detentions 
are  made,  and  which  claimants  allege  are  in  contravention  of  the 
law  of  nations,  those  courts  are  powerless  to  pass  upon  the  real 
ground  of  complaint  or  to  give  redress  for  wrongs  of  this  na- 
ture. Nevertheless,  it  is  seriously  suggested  that  claimants  are 
free  to  request  the  prize  court  to  rule  upon  a  claim  of  conflict  be- 
tween an  Order  in  Council  and  a  rule  of  international  law.  How 
can  a  tribunal  fettered  in  its  jurisdiction  and  procedure  by  munic- 
ipal enactments  declare  itself  emancipated  from  their  restric- 
tions and  at  liberty  to  apply  the  rules  of  international  law  with 
freed(»n?  The  very  laws  and  regulaticms  which  bind  the  court 
are  now  matters  of  dispute  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  His  Britannic  Majesty." 

The  British  Government,  in  pursuit  of  its  favorite  device  of 
seeking  in  American  practice  parallel  instances  to  justify  her 
prize  court  methods,  had  contended  that  the  United  States,  in 
Civil  War  amtraband  cases,  had  also  referred  f<»reign  claimants 
to  its  prize  courts  for  redress.  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  according  to  an  earlier  British  note,  "in 
spite  of  remonstrances  from  many  quarters,  placed  full  reliance 
on  the  American  prize  courts  to  grant  redress  to  the  parties  in- 
terested in  cases  of  alleged  wrongful  capture  l^-  American  ships 
of  war  and  put  forward  no  claim  until  the  opportuni^  for  re- 
dress in  those  courts  had  been  exhausted.'' 

This  did  not  appear  to  be  altogether  the  case,  Secretary  Lan- 
sing pointed  out  that  Great  Britain,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Civil  War,  had  demanded  in  several  instances,  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  while  cases  were  pending,  damages  for  seizures 
and  detentions  of  British  ships  alleged  to  have  been  made  with- 
out legal  justification.  Moreover,  "it  is  understood  also  that 
during  the  Boer  War,  when  British  authorities  seized  the  Ger- 
man vessels,  the  Hertzog,  the  General  and  the  Bttndesrath,  and 
released  them  without  prize  court  proceedings,  compensation  for 
damages  suffered  was  arranged  through  diplomatic  channels.'' 

The  point  made  here  was  by  way  of  negativing  the  position 
Great  Britain  now  took  that,  pending  the  exhaustion  of  legal 
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remedies  through  the  prize  courts  with  the  result  of  a  denial  of 
justice  to  American  claimants,  "it  cannot  continue  to  deal 
through  the  diplomatic  channels  with  the  individual  cases." 

The  United  States  summed  up  its  protest  against  the  British 
practice  of  adjudicating  on  the  interference  with  American  ship- 
ping and  commerce  on  the  high  seas  under  British  municipal 
law  as  follows : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  has,  therefore,  viewed 
with  surprise  and  concern  the  attempt  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  confer  upon  the  British  prize  courts  jurisdiction  by  this 
illegal  exercise  of  force  in  order  that  these  courts  may  apply  to 
vessels  and  cargoes  of  neutral  nationalities,  seized  on  the  high 
seas,  municipal  laws  and  orders  which  can  only  rightfully  be  en- 
forceable within  the  territorial  waters  of  Great  Britain,  or 
against  vessels  of  British  nationality  when  on  the  high  seas. 

"In  these  circumstances  the  United  States  Government  feels 
that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  advise  its  citizens  to 
seek  redress  before  tribunals  which  are,  in  its  opinion,  unauthor- 
ized by  the  unrestricted  application  of  international  law  to  grant 
reparation,  nor  to  refrain  from  presenting  their  claims  directly 
to  the  British  Government  through  diplomatic  channels.'' 

The  note,  as  the  foregoing  series  of  excerpts  show,  presented 
an  array  of  legal  arguments  formidable  enough  to  persuade  any 
nation  at  war  of  its  wrongdoing  in  adopting  practices  that 
caused  serious  money  losses  to  American  interests  and  demoral- 
ized American  trade  with  neutral  Europe.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, showed  that  she  was  not  governed  by  international  law 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  susceptible  to  an  elastic  interpretation, 
and  held,  by  implication,  that  a  policy  of  expediency  imposed  by 
modern  war  conditions  condoned,  if  it  did  not  also  sanction, 
infractions. 

Nothing  in  Great  Britain's  subsequent  actions,  nor  in  the  utter- 
ances of  her  statesmen,  could  be  construed  as  promising  any 
abatement  of  the  conditions.  In  fact,  there  was  an  outcry  in 
England  that  the  German  blockade  should  be  more  stringent  by 
extending  it  to  all  neutral  ports.  Sir  Edward  Grey  duly  con- 
vinced the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government  could  not 
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contemplate  such  a  coursei  which  he  viewed  as  needless,  as  well 
as  a  wron^r  to  neutrals. 

As  to  the  hostility  of  the  neutrals  to  Britiah  blockade  methods. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  said : 

''What  I  would  say  to  neutrals  is  tiiis :  There  is  one  main  ques- 
tion to  be  answered — ^Do  they  admit  our  right  to  apply  tiie  prin- 
ciples which  were  applied  by  the  American  Government  in  the 
war  between  the  North  and  South — to  apply  those  principles  to 
modern  conditions,  and  to  do  our  best  to  prevent  trade  yriih  the 
^ikemy  throufirh  neutral  countries? 

''If  they  say  *Yes' — as  they  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say — 
th^i  I  would  say  to  th^oi:  'Do  let  chambers  of  eommeree,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  do  their  best  to  make  it  easiy  tor  us  to 
distinguish.' 

"If,  on  th€  other  hand,  they  answer  it  that  we  are  not  entitied 
to  intwrupt  trade  with  tiie  enemy  through  neutral  countries,  I 
must  say  definitely  that  if  neutral  eountries  were  to  take  that 
line,  it  is  a  dep«rt«re  from  neutrality/' 


CHAPTER    LXXV 

GBEAT    BBITAIN    UNYIfiLS^ING  —  EFP&CT    OP 

THE    BLOCKAI^E— THE    CHICAGO 

MEAT    PACKERS'     CASE 

THE  existing  restrictions  satisfied  (keat  Britaa  ttiat  Ger- 
many, without  being  brought  to  her  knees,  was  feeling  ihB 
pinch  oif  food  shortage.  To  that  extent — and  it  was  cbous^  in 
England's  view — ^the  blockade  was  effective,  the  contentioiiB  of 
the  United  States  notwithstanding.  So  Great  Britain's  coarse 
indicated  that  she  would  not  relax  by  a  hair  liie  barrier  she  had 
reared  round  the  German  coast;  but  she  sought  to  minimize  tiie 
obstacles  to  legitimate  neutral  trade,  so  far  as  blockade  condi- 
tions permitted,  and  was  disposed  to  pay  ample  compensation  for 
losses  as  judicially  determined.    The  outlook  was  tiiat  American 
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scores  against  her  could  only  be  finally  settled  by  arbitral  tri- 
bunals after  the  war  was  over.  Satisfaction  by  arbitration  thus 
remained  the  only  American  hope  in  face  of  Great  Britain's  re- 
solve to  keep  Germany's  larder  depleted  and  her  export  trade  at 
a  standstill^  whether  neutrals  suffered  or  not.  Incid^itally^  the 
United  States  was  reminded  that  in  the  Civil  War  it  served  no- 
tice on  foreign  governments  that  any  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  States  would  be  resented.  The 
situation  then,  and  the  situation  now,  with  the  parts  of  the  two 
countries  reversed,  were  considered  as  analogous. 

A  parliamentary  paper  showed  that  the  British  measures 
adopted  to  intercept  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  Germany  had 
succeeded  up  to  September,  1915,  in  stopping  92  per  cent  of  Ger- 
man exports  to  America.  Steps  had  also  been  taken  to  stop  ex- 
ports on  a  small  scale  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  by 
parcel  post.    The  results  of  the  blockade  were  thus  summarized: 

'Tirst,  German  exports  to  overseas  countries  have  almost  en- 
tirely stopped.  Exceptions  which  have  been  made  are  cases  in 
which  a  refusal  to  allow  the  export  goods  to  go  through  would 
hurt  the  neutral  country  concerned  without  inflicting  injury 
upon  Germany. 

''Second,  all  shipments  to  neutral  countries  adjacent  to  Ger- 
many have  been  carefully  scrutinized  with  a  view  to  the  detec- 
tion of  a  concealed  enemy  destination.  Wherever  there  has  been 
a  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the  destination,  the  goods 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  prize  court.  Doubtful  consign- 
ments have  been  detained  pending  satisfactory  guarantees. 

"Third,  under  agreement  with  bodies  of  representative  mer- 
chants of  several  neutral  countries  adjacent  to  Germany,  strin- 
gent guarantees  have  been  exacted  from  importers.  So  far  as 
possible  all  trade  between  neutrals  and  Germany,  whether  aris- 
ing from  oversea  or  in  the  country  itself,  is  restricted. 

''Fourth,  by  agreements  with  shipping  lines  and  by  vigorous 
use  of  the  power  to  refuse  bunker  coal  in  large  proportions  the 
neutral  mercantile  marine  which  trades  with  Scandinavia  and 
Holland  has  been  induced  to  agree  to  conditions  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  goods  of  these  ships  from  reaching  Germany. 
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''Fifth,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  a  system  of 
rationing  which  will  insure  that  the  neutrals  concerned  will  im- 
port only  such  quantities  of  articles  as  are  specified  as  nomally 
imported  for  their  own  consumption." 

The  case  of  the  Chicago  meat  packers,  invohring  food  consign- 
ments to  neutral  European  countries  since  the  war's  outbreak 
came  before  a  British  prize  court  before  1±Le  American  protest 
had  been  lodged.  Apparently  the  issues  it  raised  dictated  in 
some  degree  the  contentions  Secretary  Lanamg  made.  The  Brit- 
ish authorities  had  seized  thirty-liirae  vessels  mainly  bearing 
meat  products  valued  at  $15,000,000,  twenty-nine  of  which  had 
be^i  held  without  being  relegated  for  disposal  to  tiie  prize  courts. 
The  remaining  four  cargoes,  held  for  ten  months,  and  worth 
$2,600,000  were  confiscated  by  a  British  prize  court  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1915.  The  goods  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
One  of  the  factors  influencing  ttie  decision  was  the  sudden  ex- 
pansion in  shipments  of  food  iHroducts  to  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries immediately  after  the  war  began.  The  president  of  the 
prize  court,  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  asserted  Ihat  incoming  vessels 
were  carrying  more  Ihan  thirteoi  times  the  amount  of  goods  to 
Copenhagen — ^the  destination  of  the  four  ships  involml — above 
the  volume  whidbi  undmr  normal  conditions  arrived  at  fltat  port. 
He  cited  lard,  the  exportation  of  which  l^  one  American  firm 
had  increased  IwenlyXold  to  Copenhagen  in  three  weeks  aftar 
the  war,  and  canned  meat,  of  which  Denmark  hitherto  had  only 
taken  small  quantities,  yet  the  seized  vessds  carried  hundreds  ef 
thousands  of  tins. 

The  confiscation  formed  ibe  subject  of  a  eompiaint  made  by 
Chicago  beef  padcers  to  the  State  Deportment  on  October  6» 
1915.  The  British  Court  condenmed  the  cargoes  on  the  grounds : 
(1)  that  the  goods  being  in  excess  of  the  normal  consiunpticD  of 
Denmark,  raised  a  presumption  thattiiey  were  destined  for,  i.  e^ 
eventually  would  find  their  way  into  Gemuuqr.  (2)  That,  owing 
to  the  highly  organized  state  of  Germany,  in  a  mitttary  aense^ 
there  was  {K'actically  no  distinction  between  ttm  eivihan  and 
military  population  of  that  country  and  therefore  there  was  a 
presumption  that  the  goods,  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  Iham, 
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would  necessarily  be  used  by  the  military  forces  of  the  German 
Empire.  (3)  That  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  goods  were 
not  destined  for,  i.  e.,  would  not  eventually  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  German  forces,  must  be  accepted  and  sustained  by  the  Ameri- 
can shippers. 

The  Chicago  beef  firms  besought  the  Government  to  register 
an  immediate  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  prize  court  and 
demand  from  the  British  Government  adequate  damages  for 
losses  arising  from  the  seizure,  detention  and  confiscation  of  the 
shipments  of  meat  products.  They  complained  that  the  judg- 
ment and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  based  were  contrary  to 
the  established  principles  of  international  law,  and  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  The  judgment,  they  said,  was  unsup- 
ported by  fact,  and  was  based  on  inferences  and  presumptions. 
Direct  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  American  firms  interested,  to 
the  effect  that  none  of  the  seized  shipments  had  been  sold,  con- 
signed or  destined  to  the  armed  forces  or  to  the  governments  of 
any  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  was  uncontradicted  and  disregarded 
and  the  seizures  were  upheld  in  the  face  of  an  admission  that  no 
precedent  of  tlie  English  courts  existed  justifying  the  condemna- 
tion of  goods  on  their  way  to  a  neutral  port. 

An  uncompromising  defense  of  the  prize  court's  decision  came 
to  the  State  Department  from  the  British  Government  a  few 
days  later.  Most  of  the  seizures,  it  said,  were  not  made  under 
the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11,  1915,  the  validity  of  which 
and  of  similar  orders  was  disputed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  larger  part  of  the  cargoes  were  seized  long  before 
March,  1915.  The  ground  for  the  seizures  was  that  the  cargoes 
were  conditional  contraband  destined  from  the  first  by  the  Chi- 
cago beef  packers,  largely  for  the  use  of  the  armies,  navies  and 
Government  departments  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  only  sent 
to  neutral  ports  with  the  object  of  concealing  their  true  destina- 
tion. 

From  cablegrams  and  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
Government  and  produced  in  court,  the  statement  charged,  ''it 
was  clear  and  that  packers'  agents  in  these  neutral  countries, 
and  also  several  of  the  consigners,  who  purported  to  be  genuine 
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neutral  buyers,  were  merely  persons  engaged  by  the  packers  <m 
commission,  or  sent  by  the  packers  from  their  German  branches 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  immediate  transit  of  these  con- 
signm^its  to  Germany.  ...  No  attempt  was  made  by  any 
written  or  other  evidence  to  explain  away  the  damning  evidence 
of  the  telegrams  and  letters  disclosed  by  the  Grown.  Ibe  infer- 
ence was  clear  and  irresistible  that  no  such  attempt  could  be 
made,  and  that  any  writt^i  evidence  there  was  would  have  meareiy 
confirmed  the  strong  suspicion,  amounting  to  a  practical 
certainty,  that  thej  whole  of  the  operations  of  shipment  to 
Copenhagen  and  other  neutral  ports  were  a  mere  mask  to  cover 
a  determined  effort  to  transmit  vast  quantities  of  supplies 
through  to  the  German  and  Austrian  armies.'' 

A  portion  of  the  Western  press  had  denounced  the  confiscation 
as  a  "British  outrage"  and  as  "robbery  by  prize  court";  but  the 
mwe  moderate  Eastern,  view  was  that,  while  American  business 
men  had  an  undoubted  right  to  feed  the  German  armies,  if  tfaey 
could,  they  were  in  the  position  of  gamblers  who  had  lost  if  the 
British  navy  succeeded  in  intercepting  the  ^pments. 

Exaggerated  values  placed  on  American-owned  goods  heU  up 
for  months  at  Rotterdam  and  other  neutnd  ports  by  British  be- 
came largely  discounted  oa  October  1,  1915^  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  of  the  State  Department  These 
goods  were  German-made  for  consignment  to  the  United 
States,  and  would  only  be  released  if  the  British  Govonment 
were  satisfied  that  they  w»e  contracted  for  by  American  import- 
ers before  March  1, 1915,  the  date  on  which  the  British  blockade 
of  Germany  began.  Early  protests  against  their  detoition  cooa- 
plained  that  $60,000,000  was  involved ;  later  the  value  of  the  de- 
tained goods  was  raised  to  $150,000,000.  But  actual  claims  made 
by  American  importers  to  the  British  Embassy,  through  the 
Foreign  Trade  Advisers,  seeking  the  release  of  the  consigxi- 
ments,  showed  that  the  amount  involved  was  not  much  more 
than  $11,000,000  and  would  not  exceed  $15,000,000  at  the  most 
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CHAPTER    LXXVI 

SEIZUBE      OF      SUSPECTED      S  H  I  P  S  —  T  R  A  D  I  N  G 
WITH      THE      ENEMY  —  THE      APPAM  —  THE 
ANGLO-FRENGH      LOAN  — FORD 
PEACE      EXPEDITION 

THE  next  issue  the  United  States  raised  with  Great  Britain 
related  to  the  seizure  of  three  ships  of  American  registry — 
the  Hocking,  Genesee  and  the  Kankakee — ^in  November,  1915,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  really  German-owned.  France  had 
also  confiscated  the  Solveig  of  the  same  ownership  for  a  like 
reason.  The  four  vessels  belonged  to  the  fleet  of  the  American 
Transatiantic  Steamship  Company,  the  formation  of  which 
under  unusual  ctrcumstanoes  was  recorded  earlier  in  this  his- 
tory* Great  Britain  and  Fraiiee  served  notice  that  this  company's 
vessels  were  blacklisted,  and  became  seizable  as  prizes  of  war  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  that  German  interests  were  behind  the 
company^  and  that  its  American  officials  with  their  reputed  hold- 
ings of  stock  were  therefore  really  priaes  for  German  capital 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  had  at  firat  refused  registiy  to  Ibese 
vessels,  but  its  ruling  was  reversed,  and  the  vessds  were  ad- 
mitted, the  State  Department  tdong  the  view  that  it  could  not 
disregard  tiie  compeny's  declaration  of  incorporation  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  its  ot&eers  were  Anaericaa  citizens. 
Great  Britain  sought  to  requisition  the  vessds  for  nasvy  use 
without  prize^ourt  hearmgs,  but  en  the  United  States  pretesting 
she  agreed  to  try  the  cases. 

Another  ctispute  arose,  m  Jairaary,  1916,  over  the  operation  of 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  one  of  Great  Britain's  war 
measures,  the  provisions  of  which  were  enlarged  to  forbid  Brit- 
i£di  merchants  from  trading  with  any  person  or  firm,  resident  in 
a  neutral  countty,  which  had  German  ownership  er  German 
trade  connections.  The  United  States  objected  to  tKe  pro- 
hibition as  constituting  a  further  unlawful  interference  with 
American  trade.    It  held  that  in  war  time  the  trade  of  such  a 
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person  or  firm  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country  had  a  neutral 
status,  and  consequently  was  not  subject  to  interference;  hence 
goods  in  transit  of  such  a  trader  were  not  subject  to  confisca- 
tion by  a  belligerent  unless  contraband  and  consigned  to  an 
enemy  country. 

An  example  of  the  working  of  the  act  was  the  conviction  of 
three  members  of  a  British  glove  firm  for  trading  with  Germany 
through  their  New  York  branch.  They  had  obtained  some 
$30,000  worth  of  goods  from  Saxony  between  October,  1915,  and 
January,  1916,  the  consignments  evading  the  blockade  and 
reaching  New  York,  whence  they  were  reshipped  to  England. 
One  defendant  was  fined  $2,000 ;  the  two  others  received  terms 
of  imprisonment. 

While  the  act  would  injure  American  firms  aflSiliated  with 
German  interests,  it  aimed  to  press  hardest  upon  traders  in 
neutral  European  countries  contiguous  to  Germany  who  were 
trading  with  the  Germans  and  practically  serving  as  inter- 
mediaries to  save  the  Germans  from  the  effect  of  the  Allies' 
blockade. 

The  appearance  of  a  captured  British  steamer,  the  Appam,  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  on  February  1, 1916,  in  charge  of  a  German 
naval  lieutenant,  Hans  Berg,  and  a  prize  crew,  involved  the 
United  States  in  a  new  maritime  tangle  with  the  belligerents. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  Government  officials  had 
encountered  since  the  war  began,  presented  itself  for  solution. 
The  Appam,  as  elsewhere  described,  was  captured  by  a  German 
raider,  the  Moewe  (Sea  Gull) ,  off  Madeira,  and  was  crowded  with 
passengers,  crews,  and  German  prisoners  taken  from  a  number 
of  other  ships  the  Moewe  had  sunk.  Lieutenant  Berg,  for  lack  of 
a  safer  harbor,  since  Grerman  ports  were  closed  to  him,  sought 
for  refuge  an  American  port,  and  claimed  for  his  prize  the 
privilege  of  asylum  under  the  protection  of  American  laws — 
until  he  chose  to  leave.  Count  von  Bemstorff,  the  German 
Ambassador,  immediately  notified  the  State  Department  that 
Germany  claimed  the  Appam  as  a  prize  under  the  Prussian- 
American  Treaty  of  1828,  and  would  contend  for  possession  of 
the  ship. 
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This  treaty  was  construed  as  giving  German  prixes  brought  to 
American  ports  the  right  to  come  and  go.  The  British  Govern- 
ment contested  the  German  claim  l^  demanding  the  rdease  of 
the  Appam  under  The  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  This  inter- 
national treaty  provided  that  a  merchantman  prize  coidd  only 
be  taken  to  a  neutral  port  under  certain  drenmstances  of  dis- 
tress, injury,  or  lack  of  food,  and  if  she  did  not  dc^rt  within  a 
stipulated  time  the  vessel  could  not  be  interned^  but  must  be 
restored  to  her  original  owners  wildi  aU  her  cargo*  Were  the 
Appam  thus  forcibly  released  she  would  at  osfeoe  have  been  re- 
captured by  British  cruisers  waiting  off  the  Virginia  Capes.  The 
view  wiadch  prevailed  officially  was  that  the  case  must  be  gov- 
erned by  tibe  Prussian  treaty^  a  liberal  construction  of  which  ap- 
peared ta  permit  the  Appam  to  remain  indefiniteiy  at  Newport 
News.  This  was  what  happened,  but  not  tikrough  any  acquies- 
cence of  Hm  State  Departcoent  in  the  German  contention.  The 
Appwm  owners^  ISie  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, InroQ^t  svit  in  tiie  Federal  Courts  for  the  possession  of 
the  vessel,  on  the  ground  that,  having  been  brought  into  a  neu- 
tral port,  she  lost  her  character  as  a  Geiman  prize,  and  must  be 
returned  to  her  owners.  Pending  a  detemsination  of  this  action, 
the  Appam  was  seized  by  Federal  marsdials  under  instructions 
from  the  United  States  District  Court,  under  whose  jurisdictioii 
the  vessel  remained. 

After  twelve  months  of  war  Great  Britain,  became  seriously 
concerned  over  the  changed  eondilioBs  of  her  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Before  the  war  the  United  Stabos,  despite  ite 
vast  resources  and  commerce  bou^^  more  tinan  it  8«M  abroad, 
and  was  thus  always  a  debtor  nation^  tint  is,  peiMianentily  owing 
mon^  to  Europe.  In  the  stress  of  war  Great  Britain's  expcnrts 
to  the  United  States,  Ukettiose  of  her  AlMes,  dedxaied  aind  her  imr 
p<»*ts  enormensly  inareased.  SUbb  soU  bat  Bttie  of  her  products 
to  her  American  customers  and  bongfat  heavily  of  American 
foodstufFis,  cotton,  and  munitions.  The  result  was  tiiai  Grcsot 
Britain  owed  a  great  deal  more  to  the  United  States  ttian  the 
latter  owed  her.  The  unparalleled  situation  enabled  the  lltaited 
States  to  pay  off  her  old  standing  indebtedness  to  Europe  and 
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became  a  creditor  nation.  American  firms  were  exportinsr  to  the 
allied  powers,  whose  ahnoner  Great  Britain  was,  commodities  of 
a  value  of  $100,000,000  a  month  in  excess  of  the  amount  they 
were  buying  abroad.  Hence  what  gold  was  sent  from  London, 
at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000  to  $40,000,000  monthly,  to  pay  for 
these  huge  purchases  was  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  accumu- 
lating balance  of  indebtedness  against  England. 

The  effect  of  this  reversal  of  Anglo-American  trade  balance 
was  a  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  which 
was  normally  worth  $4.86V2  in  American  money,  to  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  $4.50.  This  decline  in  sterling  was  reflected  in 
different  degrees  in  the  other  European  money  markets,  and  the 
American  press  was  jubilant  over  the  power  of  the  dollar  to  buy 
more  foreign  money  than  ever  before.  Because  Europe  bought 
much  more  merchandise  than  she  sold  the  demand  in  London  for 
dollar  credit  at  New  York  was  far  greater  than  the  demand  in 
New  York  for  pound  credit  at  London.  Hence  the  premium  on 
dollars  and  the  discount  on  pounds.  It  was  not  a  premium  upon 
American  gold  over  European  gold,  but  a  premium  on  the  means 
of  settling  debts  in  dollars  without  the  use  of  gold.  Europe  pre- 
ferred to  pay  the  premium  rather  than  send  sufficient  gold, 
because,  for  one  reason,  shipping  gold  was  costly  and  more 
than  hazardous  in  war  time,  and,  for  another,  all  the  bellig- 
erents wanted  to  retain  their  gold  as  long  as  they  could  afford 
to  do  so. 

An  adjustment  of  the  exchange  situation  and  a  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  credit  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  powers  on  a  more  equitable  footing  was  imperative.  The 
British  and  French  Governments  accordingly  sent  a  commission 
to  the  United  States,  composed  of  some  of  their  most  distin- 
guished financiers — ^government  officials  and  bankers — ^to  ar- 
range a  loan  in  the  form  of  a  credit  with  American  bankers  to 
restore  exchange  values  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  war  munitions 
and  other  supplies.  After  lengthy  negotiations  a  loan  of  $500,- 
000,000  was  agreed  upon,  at  5  per  cent  interest,  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  the  bonds  being  purchasable  at  98  in  denominations 
as  low  as  $100.    The  principal  and  interest  were  payable  in  New 
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York  City — in  gold  dollars.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  to  be 
employed  exclusively  in  the  United  States  to  cover  the  Allies' 
trade  oUigations;  and  the  loan's  primary  purpose  was  to 
stabilize  exchange. 

The  loan  was  an  attractive  one  to  the  American  investor,  3ri^- 
ing  as  it  did  a  fraction  over  5V^  per  cent.  It  was  the  only  ex- 
ternal loan  of  Great  Britain  and  France^  foir  the  repayment  of 
which  the  two  countries  pledged  sevendly  and  together  their 
credit,  faith,  and  resources.  No  such  an  investment  had  before 
been  offared  in  the  United  States,  Ameriean  investors  being  im- 
accust<»ned  to  buy  the  securities  of  foreign  governments^  It.  was 
thus  the  first  great  investment  advaiture  of  the  United  States  as 
a  creditor  nati<»L  Tbet  %Seti  of  the  suceessf  ul  flotation  of  the 
loan  waa  to  restore  sterling  accbange  in  til^  uieighborltood  of 
$4.76. 

Strong  opposition  ta  the  loim  came  from  Gevma&rAmericsoi 
inter^ts.  Dr.  Charles  Hexam^,  president  of  the  GennaB- 
American  Alliance^  made  a  eountxy-wide  appeal  ur^g^  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  ''thwart  the  loan"  by  protesting  to  the  Preaidnit 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Threats*  were  likewise  made  by  Ger- 
man d^ositors  to  withdraw  their  deposits  from  baidot  which 
participated  in  the  loan.  The  Govemmttti.  after  being^ eomntted^ 
had  given  assuEraiiiee&  that  it  wouM  not.  oppose  iket  tEanaddaik 
as  a  peasiUe  viok^ion  of  neutrality — ^if  a  straii^  crafit;  net  as 
actual  loan^  was  negotiated.  Conformity  to  this  eondition  osade 
all  opiMsition  frmtkas. 

Toward  the  clese  of  1915  aa  ambitioiis  peace  crtisacte  to  Earope 
was  initiated  by  Henry  Ford,  the  automobile  manufacturer. 
Accompanied  by  14&  paddSBta^  he  saiM  on  the  SeaodiBavian- 
American  liiier,  Oaear  11^  early  ia  Deeembor,  1&1&,  with  tibe 
avowed  pmrpeae  of  ^Eiding  the  wear  beioie  Chxistma&  The  exfgt^ 
dition  waa  viewed  dubiously  by  iiie  allied  powers^  who  diaeoBed 
pro-G^rm«D  propaganda  in  the  presence  of  Tetitome  sgnapa^ttutaors 
among  the  delegates*  They  also  suspected  a  design  to  aeeekratB 
a  peace  mov^nent  while  the  sains  of  the  war  were  all  on  Gev«- 
many's  side,  thus  i^iaeiBg  the  onus  oi  continuing  hoatilitieB  on  tiie 
Allies  if  they  dedined  to  recognize  the  Ford  peace  party  as 
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mediators.  The  American  Government,  regardful  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  neutrality,  notified  the  several  European  Governments 
concerned  that  the  United  States  had  no  connection  witii  tke 
expedition,  and  assumed  no  responsibility  for  any  activities  tiie 
persons  comprising  it  might  undertake  in  the  promotion  of 
peace. 

The  American  press  and  public  did  not  view  the  project  seri- 
ously. Reports  professing  to  describe  the  vicissitudQ3  of  tiie 
voyage  of  the  Oscar  II  told  of  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the 
delegates,  who  appeared  to  be  at  cross-purposes  regarding  the 
organization  of  their  mission  for  submission  to  the  beUigerents 
through  neutral  channels.  So  far  as  the  Allies  were  concerned, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  project  reaching  that  stage.  The 
peace  expedition,  which  seemed  to  acquire  the  character  of  a 
sight-seeing  excursion,  was  slighted  and  ridiculed  in  the  allied 
capitals.  A  cabinet  minister  referred  to  it  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment as  composed  of  "persons  of  no  importance."  Consequently 
the  peace  party  avoided  the  allied  countries,  which  had  no  wel- 
come to  extend  to  them. 

Their  original  aim,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Ford,  was:  "Out 
of  the  trenches  before  Christmas,  never  to  go  back,"  and  as 
forerunners  of  his  mission  he  sent  peace  pleas  to  the  heads  of 
the  European  countries  engaged  in  the  war,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  specified  object  of  the  expedition  then  became  modified  to 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  peace  board, 
composed  of  representatives  from  neutral  countries,  to  deliber- 
ate indefinitely  in  Europe  as  to  means  for  effecting  an  enduring 
peace. 

The  peace  ship  was  overhauled  at  Kirkwall  by  the  British,  in 
search  of  contraband.  Thence  its  ports  of  call  were  Christian- 
sand,  Norway;  Stockholm,  Sweden;  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Dissensions  divided  the  party  on  board,  and  a  number  of  the 
delegates  severed  from  it  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Ford  himself.  He  left  a  check  for  $270,000  to  cover 
the  further  expenses  needed  for  the  expedition,  the  entire  cost 
of  which  he  had  borne.  The  delegates  remaining  visited  The 
Hague  by  way  of  Germany,  where  the  windows  of  the  train  they 
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occupied  were  screened  to  conceal  from  the  travelers  the  country 
through  which  they  passed.  Most  of  the  party  returned  to  the 
United  States  early  in  1916. 

The  net  results  of  their  efforts  appeared  to  be  the  formation  of 
the  Ford  Permanent  Peace  Board,  to  be  financed  by  Mr.  Ford  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000  yearly.  The  neutral  countries  the 
delegates  visited  did  not  recognize  them  officially,  but  every 
hospitality  was  informally  extended  to  tiiem  as  Am^ericans. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVII 

AMERICAN     PACIFICISM  —  PREPAREDNESS  — 
MUNITION     SAFEGUARD 

THE  Ford  peace  mission,  lightly  regarded  though  it  was,  never- 
theless recorded  itself  on  the  annals  of  the  time  as  sjrmp- 
tomatic  of  a  state  of  mind  prevailing  among  a  proportion  of  the 
American  people.  It  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  the  pacifist  sentiment  of  the  country.  This  spirit  found  a 
channel  for  expression  in  the  Ford  project,  bent  on  hurling  its 
protesting  voice  at  the  chancellories  of  Europe,  and  heedless  of 
the  disadvantage  its  efforts  labored  under  in  not  receiving  the 
countenance  of  the  Administration. 

"The  mission  of  America  in  the  world,"  said  President  Wilson 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  ''is  essentially  a  mission  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  men.  She  has  become  the  home  and  asylum  of 
men  of  all  creeds  and  races.  America  has  been  made  up  out  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  is  the  friend  of  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

But  Europe  was  deaf  alike  to  official  and  unofficial  overtures 
of  the  United  States  as  a  peacemaker.  The  Ford  expedition  was 
foredoomed  to  failure,  not  because  it  was  unofficial — official  pro- 
posals of  mediation  would  have  been  as  coldly  received — but 
more  because  the  pacifist  movement  it  represented  was  a  home 
growth  of  American  soil.  The  European  belligerents,  inured  and 
case-hardened  as  they  were  to  a  militarist  environment,  had  not 
been  sufficiently  chastened  by  their  self-slaughter. 

The  American  pacifists,  with  a  scattered  but  wide  sentiment 
behind  them,  consecrated  to  promoting  an  abiding  world  peace, 
and  espousing  the  internationalism  of  the  Socialists  to  that  end, 
and  President  Wilson,  standing  aloof  from  popular  manifesta- 
tions, a  solitary  watchman  on  the  tower,  had  perforce  to  wait 
until  the  dawning  of  the  great  day  when  Europe  had  accom- 
plished the  devastating  achievement  of  bleeding  herself  before 
she  could  extend  beckoning  hands  to  American  mediation. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  President  inaugurated  his  campaign 
for  national  defense,  or  "preparedness,"  bred  by  the  dangers 
more  or  less  imminent  while  the  European  War  lasted.  '*We 
never  know  what  to-morrow  might  bring  forth,"  he  warned.  In 
a  series  of  speeches  throughout  the  country  he  impressed  these 
views  on  the  people: 

The  United  States  had  no  aggressive  purposes,  but  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  itself  and  retain  its  full  liberty  and  self- 
development.  It  should  have  the  fullest  freedom  for  national 
growth.  It  should  be  prepared  to  enforce  its  right  to  unmo- 
lested action.  For  this  purpose  a  citizen  army  of  400,000  was 
needed  to  be  raised  in  three  years,  and  a  strengthened  navy  as 
the  first  and  chief  line  of  defense  for  safeguarding  at  all  costs 
the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation.  The  nonpartisan  sup- 
port of  all  citizens  for  effecting  a  condition  of  preparedness, 
coupled  with  the  revival  and  renewal  of  national  allegiance,  he 
said,  was  also  imperative,  and  Americans  of  alien  sjonpathies  who 
were  not  responsive  to  such  a  call  on  their  patriotism  should  be 
called  to  account. 

This,  in  brief,  constituted  the  President's  plea  for  prepared- 
ness. But  such  a  policy  did  not  involve  nor  contemplate  the  con- 
quest of  other  lands  or  peoples,  nor  the  accomplishment  of  any 
purpose  by  force  beyond  the  defense  of  American  territory,  nor 
plans  for  ah  aggressive  war,  military  training  that  would  inter- 
fere unduly  with  civil  pursuits,  nor  panicky  haste  in  defense 
preparations. 

The  President  took  a  midway  stand.  He  stood  between  the 
pacifists  and  the  extremists,  who  advocated  the  militarism  of 
Europe  as  the  inevitable  policy  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  to 
meet  the  dangers  they  fancied. 

The  country's  position,  as  the  President  saw  it,  was  stated  by 
him  in  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York  City : 

"Our  thought  is  now  inevitably  of  new  things  about  which 
formerly  we  gave  ourselves  little  concern.  We  are  thinking  now 
chiefly  of  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  our  com- 
mercial relations,  about  those  we  have  thought  and  planned 
always,  but  about  our  political  relations,  our  duties  as  an  indi- 
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vidual  and  independent  force  in  the  world  to  ourselves,  our 
neifirhbors  aad  the  world  itself. 

'Within  a  year  we  have  witnessed  what  we  did  not  believe 
possible,  a  great  European  conflict  involving  many  of  the  great- 
est nations  of  the  world.  "The  influences  of' a  great  war  are 
everywhere  in  the  air.  All  Europe  is  embattled.  Force  every- 
where speaks  out  with  a  loud  and  imperious  voice  in  a  Titanic 
strugg^  of  governments,  and  from  one  end  of  our  own  dear 
country  to  the  other  men  are  asking  one  another  what  our  own 
force  is,  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  ourselves  againrt 
any  interference  with  our  national  acticm  or  development. 

"We  have  it  in  mind  to  be  prepared,  but  not  for  war,  but  only 
for  defense;  and  with  the  thought  c<xistantly  in  our  minds  that 
the  principles  we  hold  most  dear  can  be  achieved  by  &e  slow 
processes  of  history  only  in  the  kind^  and  whoiesome  atmo»* 
phere  of  peace,  and  not  by  the  use  of  hostile  foree. 

"No  thoughtful  man  feels  any  panic  haste  in  this  matter.  The 
country  is  not  threatened  from  any  quarter.  She  stands  in 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  world.  Her  resources  are  known 
and  her  self-respect  and  her  capacity  to  care  for  her  own  citizens 
and  her  own  rights.  There  is  no  fear  among  us.  Under  the  new- 
world  conditions  we  have  become  thoughtful  of  the  things  which 
all  reasonable  men  consider  necessary  for  security  and  self- 
defense  on  the  part  of  every  nation  confronted  with  the  great 
enterprise  of  human  liberty  and  independence.    That  is  all." 

Readiness  for  defense  was  also  the  keynote  of  the  President's 
address  to  Congress  at  its  opening  session  in  December,  1915; 
but  despite  its  earnest  plea  for  a  military  and  naval  program, 
and  a  lively  public  interest,  the  message  was  received  by  Congress 
in  a  spirit  approaching  apathy. 

The  President,  meantime,  pursued  his  course,  advocating  his 
preparedness  program,  and  in  no  issue  abating  his  omdemnation 
of  citizens  with  aggressive  alien  sympathies. 

In  one  all-important  military  branch  there  was  small  need  for 
anxiety.  The  United  States  was  already  well  armed,  though 
not  well  manned.  The  munitions  industry,  called  into  bong  by 
the  European  War,  had  grown  to  proportions  that  entitled  the 
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country  to  be  ranked  with  first-class  powers  in  its  provision  and 
equipment  for  rapidly  producing  arms  and  ammunition  and  other 
war  essentials  on  an  extensive  scale.  Conditions  were  very  dif- 
ferent at  the  outset  of  the  war.  One  of  the  American  contentions 
in  defense  of  permitting  war-munition  exports — as  set  forth  in 
the  note  to  Austria-Hungary — ^was  that  if  the  United  States 
accepted  the  principle  that  neutral  nations  should  not  supply  war 
materials  to  belligerents,  it  would  itself,  should  it  be  involved 
in  war,  be  denied  the  benefit  of  seeking  such  supplies  from 
neutrals  to  amplify  its  own  meager  productions. 

But  the  contention  that  the  country  in  case  of  war  would  have 
to  rely  on  outside  help  could  no  longer  be  made  on  the  face  of 
the  sweeping  change  in  conditions  existing  after  eighteen  months 
of  the  war.  From  August,  1914,  to  January,  1916,  inclusive, 
American  factories  had  sent  to  the  European  belligerents  ship- 
ment after  shipment  of  sixteen  commodities  used  expressly  for 
war  purposes  of  the  unsurpassed  aggregate  value  of  $865,795,668. 
Roughly,  $200,000,000  represented  explosives,  cartridges,  and 
firearms;  $150,000,000  automobiles  and  accessories;  and  $250,- 
000,000  iron  and  steel  and  copper  manufacturing. 

This  production  revealed  that  the  United  States  could  meet 
any  war  emergency  out  of  its  own  resources  in  respect  of  sup- 
plies. Its  army  might  be  smaller  than  Switzerland's  and  its  navy 
inadequate,  but  it  would  have  no  cause  to  go  begging  for  the 
guns  and  shells  needful  to  wage  war. 

How  huge  factories  were  built,  equipped,  and  operated  in  three 
months,  how  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  tinware,  type- 
writers, and  countless  other  everyday  articles  was  adapted  to 
shell  making ;  and  how  methods  for  producing  steel  and  reducing 
ores  were  revolutionized — ^these  developments  form  a  romantic 
chapter  in  American  industrial  history  without  a  parallel  in  that 
of  any  other  country. 

The  United  States,  in  helping  the  European  belligerents  who 
had  free  intercourse  with  it,  was  really  helping  itself.  It  was 
building  better  than  it  knew.  The  call  for  preparedness,  pri- 
marily arising  out  of  the  critical  relations  with  Germany,  turned 
the  countr/s  attention  to  a  contemplation  of  an  agreeable  new 
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condition — that  the  European  War,  from  which  it  strove  to  be 
free,  had  srivea  it  an  en<Mrsiou8  impetus  for  the  creation  of  a 
colossal  industry,  whidi  in  itself  was  a  long  step  in  national  i»^ 
paredness,  and  that  much  of  this  preparedness  had  been  provided 
without  cost  The  capital  sunk  in  the  huge  idants  which  supplied 
the  belliferoits  estimated  at  $150,000,00 — an  outlay  armortized 
on  included  in  the  price  at  which  the  munitioiis  wete  sold.  Thus^ 
when  the  last  foreign  ooitract  was  fulfilled,  the  United  States 
would  have  at  its  own  sa!^fice  one  of  the  w(Mrld's  greatest  munitioB 
industries — and  Europe  will  have  paid  for  it. 
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